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Mecklenburg* 

By  Charles  A.  Shriner,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

E are  free  and  independent  and  subject  to  no  laws  ex- 
cepting those  of  God  and  the  Continental  Congress  and 
to  the  maintenance  of  this  independence  we  pledge 
our  fortunes,  our  honor  and  our  lives. — The  men  of 
Mecklenburg  County,  May,  1775. 

We  will  not  receive  the  addresses  of  any  men  who  remain 
loitering  at  home  when  their  country  calls  for  their  services,  for 
these  men  show  that  they  lack  the  spirit  which  would  qualify  them 
to  be  our  guardians  and  defenders. — The  women  of  Mecklenburg 
County,  January,  1776. 

Provocation. — One  of  the  first  facts  ascertained  by  the  men 
sent  to  govern  Carolina  was  that  they  had  unruly  and  determined 
subjects.  There  was  a spirit  of  rebellion  before  the  days  of  George 
III.  The  first  government,  established  three-quarters  of  a century 
after  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  made  a failure  of  his  attempt  in  that 
direction,  was  liberal  in  its  character,  for  its  framer  was  John 
Locke.  But  the  lords  proprietors  did  not  believe  that  the  principles 
of  the  famous  philosopher  could  be  put  into  practice  in  an  unsettled 
country  and  accordingly  they  devised  a government  of  their  own, 
much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people.  The  latter  made  short 
work  of  the  innovation.  One  of  the  lords  proprietors  was  exiled 
because  of  his  extortionate  demands.  Another  was  imprisoned  be- 
cause. of  an  infringement  of  popular  rights;  in  order  that  there 
might  be  no  misunderstanding  about  the  will  of  the  people  the 
governor’s  council  was  sent  to  keep  him  company  behind  the  bars. 
For  fully  two  years  the  colonists  governed  themselves  as  they  saw 
fit  and  then,  having  patched  up  a truce  with  the  rulers  on  the  other 

*This  is  the  second  of  a series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Shriner,  the  first  “The  Whiskey 
Rebellion,”  having  appeared  in  a recent  issue.  They  treat  of  five  American  “rebellions” 
and  present  succinct  and  informative  narratives. — Ed. 
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side,  returned  to  their  former  allegiance,  presuming  that  their 
determination  not  to  be  trifled  with  would  be  understood  by  all 
concerned. 

In  1715  a number  of  Scotchmen  with  their  families  joined  the 
English  colonists  and  these  were  materially  increased  some  thirty 
years  later  by  such  as  did  not  like  the  way  things  went  at  Culloden. 
Then  came  a number  of  Scotch-Irish,  a very  superior  type  of  men, 
who  showed  both  their  hardihood,  and  their  dislike  of  people  who 
had  preceded  them,  by  forcing  their  way  into  the  backwoods  many 
miles  west  from  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  That  they  were  thrifty 
and  believed  in  education  is  made  evident  by  the  fact  that  the  names 
of  some  of  the  rising  generation  appeared  on  the  roster  of  the 
students  at  Princeton,  the  first  to  matriculate  from  North  Carolina. 
They  were  loyal,  apparently  with  more  or  less  mental  reservation, 
and  there  is  no  record  that  they  protested  when  what  was  intended 
to  be  their  principal  city  was  named  after  the  'Queen  of  England 
and  when  the  county  set  apart  for  them  was  named  after  the  birth- 
place of  the  Queen.  Letters  to  the  folks  at  home  told  of  the  pleasant 
existence,  cut  off  as  it  practically  was  from  intercourse  with  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony.  More  Scotch-Irish  arrived, 
until  1769 — according  to  Waightstill  Avery,  subsequently  the  first 
attorney-general  under  the  constitution — there  were  a thousand 
freemen  capable  of  bearing  arms  and  all  of  the  dominant  church  of 
Scotland ; not  a dozen  of  them,  even  including  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, had  ever  been  East  above  the  falls  of  the  rivers. 

The  territory  subsequently  comprising  Mecklenburg  County, 
and  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  adjacent,  had  been  ob- 
tained from  George  II  “by  some  legerdemain,’ ’ as  the  records  of 
the  day  designate  the  transaction.  By  the  accident  of  inheritance, 
George  Augustus  Selwyn  and  Henry  Eustace  McCulloh,  sons  of  the 
grantees,  had  obtained  title  and  at  once  offered  to  dispose  of  the 
property  to  intending  settlers.  The  terms  were  couched  in  language 
not  easily  understood;  disputes  as  to  the  boundary  lines  were  in- 
jected into  the  controversy  and  there  was  little  prospect  of  an 
amicable  settlement.  McCulloh  came  to  this  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  solving  all  difficulties,  having  received  power  of  attorney 
from  Selwyn  to  act  also  in  his  behalf.  He  determined  to  have  the 
lines  established  to  suit  his  own  ideas  and  for  this  purpose  em- 
ployed surveyors.  Then  appeared  on  the  scene  Thomas  Polk,  who, 
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viewed  through  American  eyes,  is  the  principal  hero  of  this  chroni- 
cle. Polk  called  to  his  assistance  John  Frohock,  Abraham  Alex- 
ander and  a few  others.  Ensuing  physical  disabilities  of  a tempor- 
ary nature  sustained  by  the  surveyors  and  their  instruments 
rendered  futile  the  hopes  of  McCulloh  for  the  time  being;  letters 
received  by  him  would  have  made  him  ineligible  as  a too  “extra 
hazardous”  risk  for  a policy  in  a modern  life  insurance  company. 
But  he  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  further  attempts  towards 
accomplishing  the  objects  of  his  mission.  Pardons  were  offered  to 
any  two  of  the  assailants  of  the  surveyors  on  condition  that  they 
revealed  the  names  of  their  fellows:  the  offer  received  no  answer. 
McCulloh  then  obtained  the  agency  for  Lord  Granville,  who  owned 
a large  part  of  North  Carolina  by  virtue  of  royal  grants,  and  the 
matter  was  taken  into  the  civil  courts,  where  it  remained  until  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  confiscated  all  property  owned  by  title  ob- 
tained from  Britsh  monarchs. 

Another  grievance  of  the  Mecklenburg  settlers  was  due  to  the 
trouble  they  were  put  to  when  they  desired  to  marry.  They  were 
all  Presbyterians,  but  the  government  of  the  province  favored  the 
established  Church  of  England,  going  so  far  as  to  enact  a law  impos- 
ing a penalty  on  all  Presbyterian  clergymen  who  should  undertake 
to  perform  the  ceremony  of  marriage.  The  result  was  a material 
increase  in  the  emoluments  of  the  Presbyterian  clergymen  who 
were  to  be  found  without  any  difficulty  just  across  the  province  line 
in  South  Carolina.  But  this  was  an  annoying  state  of  affairs  and 
resulted  in  a petition  being  sent  to  the  home  government  asking  for 
the  repeal  of  the  “Act  Concerning  Vestries.”  The  petitioners  set 
forth  that  their  census  showed  a thousand  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms  and  that  they  supported  two  Presbyterian  clergymen ; that  an 
Episcopal  clergyman  would  be  of  no  use  in  their  community  and 
that  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  fairness  to  compel  Presbyterians 
to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  a church  with  which  they  desired 
no  affiliation.  The  home  government  determined  to  remove  some 
of  the  restrictions  and  so  in  1766  the  marriage  law  of  1741  was 
repealed.  First  permission  was  granted  to  all  justices  of  the  peace 
to  perform  marriage  ceremonies  in  communities  where  no  Episcopal 
clergyman  was  resident,  and  then  a similar  right  was  extended  to 
the  Presbyterian  clergy,  provided,  however,  that  the  customary  fees 
should  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  of  the  Episcopal  church. 
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In  1770  the  Mecklenburg  settlers  determined  to  establish  an 
institution  for  higher  education  and  accordingly  obtained  from  the 
provincial  government  a charter  for  Queen’s  College,  frequently 
referred  to  as  Queen’s  Museum  in  the  records  of  the  day.  They 
provided  that  a part  of  the  revenue  of  the  college  should  be  ob- 
tained by  a tax  on  all  spirituous  liquors  brought  into  and  disposed 
of  in  the  county.  The  trustees  were  all  Presbyterians,  with  the 
exception  of  two  members  of  the  established  Church  of  England, 
Edmund  Fanning  and  Abner  Bush.  The  authorities  in  England 
were  asked  to  confirm  the  act  of  incorporation,  usually  a merely 
formal  proceeding,  but  in  this  instance  confirmation  was  refused 
and  the  Mecklenburg  settlers  were  informed  that  they  could  have 
no  college. 

Governor  Tryon  was  apparently  under  the  impression  that 
the  autocracy  which  governed  early  England  would  be  the  proper 
form  of  government  for  early  America:  he  accordingly  arrogated 
to  himself  authority  more  in  conformity  with  that  of  an  absolute 
monarch  than  with  the  comparatively  liberal  institutions  of  Eng- 
land. His  word  was  law  as  far  as  he  could  make  it  such.  The 
provincial  congress  had  been  in  session  only  four  days  when  he 
ordered  its  dissolution,  and,  as  laws  for  the  establishment  of  courts 
and  other  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  had  failed 
to  be  enacted,  he  made  laws  to  suit  himself  and  enforced  them  in  a 
similar  manner.  He  disposed  of  the  revenue  as  he  saw  fit,  ap- 
pointed judges  and  other  officers  to  serve  during  his  pleasure  and 
in  numerous  other  ways  interfered  with  liberties  his  subjects  had 
long  enjoyed.  Meetings  were  held  and  deliberations  had  as  to 
what  could  be  done  towards  ameliorating  this  unpleasant  state  of 
affairs.  A number  of  men,  assuming  the  title  of  Regulators,  or- 
ganized in  August,  1766.  They  resolved  to  pay  no  taxes  unless 
they  had  first  been  informed  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  taxes 
were  levied  and  had  been  given  some  guarantee  that  the  money 
thus  raised  would  be  expended  as  indicated.  In  order  to  show 
that  they  were  determined  in  the  advocacy  of  their  principles,  they 
took  the  judges  and  other  officials  from  the  court  house  and  inflicted 
on  them  a severe  castigation  on  the  village  green.  In  1768  they 
had  become  an  oath-bound  association  and,  after  a repetition  of 
their  declaration  as  to  taxes,  sent  warning  to  all  sheriffs  to  keep 
their  hands  off  the  persons  and  property  of  the  inhabitants.  They 
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undertook  to  enforce  the  laws,  to  a large  extent  according  to  the 
records  of  the  time  by  means  of  whippings  inflicted  on  horse  thieves 
and  other  malefactors  whom  they  had  captured  and  found  guilty. 
One  of  their  number,  Scovil,  was  in  the  employment  of  the  royal 
government  and  endeavored  to  stir  up  trouble;  the  result  was  the 
formation  of  two  factions,  the  Scovilites  having  pledged  loyalty  to 
the  government.  The  bitter  feeling  engendered  resulted  in  the 
making  of  arrangements  for  settling  their  differences  by  the  force 
of  arms,  but  before  a shot  was  fired  an  agreement  was  reached  by 
which  the  royal  governor  was  called  upon  to  decide  between  them. 
The  rivalry  continued  until  the  Revolution,  when  the  Scovilites 
became  Tories  and  the  Regulators  cast  their  lot  with  the  Whigs. 
As  if  the  Regulators  had  not  already  exhibited  a sufficiently  daunt- 
less courage  they  declared  war  on  the  traffic  in  liquor;  their  mem- 
bers were  not  only  prohibited  from  engaging  in  such  traffic  but 
also  from  indulging  in  the  use  of  all  intoxicating  beverages. 

Governor  Tryon  determined  to  suppress  the  Regulators  by 
force  of  arms.  The  result  was  the  first  battle  in  this  country  where 
any  considerable  armed  force  of  Americans  was  opposed  to  a body 
of  English  military;  it  was  fought  at  Alamance,  on  May  14,  1771, 
and  thus  preceded  Lexington  by  nearly  four  years.  When  the  forces 
on  both  sides  were  ready  for  an  engagement  the  Regulators  under- 
took to  open  negotiations;  two  of  their  number,  Robert  Thompson 
and  a clergyman  named  Caldwell,  approached  the  royal  lines  and 
held  a conversation  with  Tryon.  Arriving  at  no  satisfactory  con- 
clusion, they  were  about  to  return  to  the  camp  of  the  insurgents 
when  Tryon  shot  and  killed  Thompson.  Fire  was  opened  at  once  by 
the  Regulators ; Tryon  sent  a flag  of  truce  which  was  received  with 
a shower  of  bullets.  The  insurgents  were  no  match  for  the  trained 
military  and  broke  at  the  first  charge;  they,  however,  kept  up  a 
desultory  fire  from  the  woods  for  about  two  hours,  the  result  being 
that  the  English  lost  about  sixty  in  killed  and  wounded,  whereas 
the  losses  of  the  Regulators  were  about  one-third  that  number.  A 
large  number  of  the  Regulators  were,  however,  taken  prisoners. 
These  were  treated  with  extreme  cruelty;  chained  together  they 
constituted  a part  of  the  triumphal  procession  of  Tryon  as  he  en- 
tered Hillsboro,  where  he  hanged  six  of  them.  All  the  others  were 
required  to  take  an  oath  of  loyalty  to  Tryon ; some  of  them  subse- 
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quently  joined  John  Sevier  at  Watauga  and  assisted  in  making  the 
history  of  the  State  of  Franklin. 

Declaration — The  bold  settlers  of  Mecklenburg  welcomed  with 
grim  satisfaction  the  news  of  the  threatened  uprisings  in  the  name 
of  liberty.  During  the  latter  part  of  1774  a number  of  meetings  were 
held  in  Charlotte,  but  the  news  received  in  May,  1775,  that  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  had  in  the  preceding  April  declared  the  American 
Colonies  in  a state  of  rebellion,  brought  matters  to  a climax,  for 
all  now  saw  that  a crisis  in  the  affairs  of  America  was  impending. 
Thomas  Polk  was  colonel-commandant  of  the  county  militia  and  at  a 
meeting  he  suggested  to  a few  of  his  friends  that  a convention  be 
called  to  consist  of  two  delegates  from  each  of  the  thirteen  com- 
panies. It  was  agreed  that  the  convention  should  be  held  in  Char- 
lotte, and  that  the  object  should  be  to  adopt  measures  to  defend  the 
rights  of  the  colony  and  to  extend  assistance  to  the  revolutionists 
in  Massachusetts.  On  the  19th  or  20th  of  May— the  exact  date  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  definitely  ascertained— the  meeting  was 
held,  Abraham  Alexander  acting  as  chairman  and  John  McKnitt 
Alexander  as  secretary.  It  developed  that  plans  for  the  proceedings 
at  the  meeting  had  been  made  by  Hezekiah  James  Balch,  a Presby- 
terian clergyman,  Ephraim  Brevard,  a physician,  and  William  Ken- 
non,  a lawyer,  these  three  having  met  in  Liberty  Hall— a name 
which  had  been  given  to  what  might  have  been  Queen’s  College. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  these  three  and  they  were  then  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  draft  suitable  resolutions.  The  committee 
retired  for  this  purpose  and  Dr.  Brevard  submitted  a set  of  five 
resolutions  which  he  had  prepared.  These  were  discussed  and 
some  amendments  agreed  upon  and  then  reported  to  the  assembled 
delegates.  There  was  more  discussion  and  the  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted  and  signed  by  all  the  delegates  present.  The 
delegates  then  appointed  a Standing  Committee  on  Public  Safety 
and  directed  that  body  to  appoint  a sub-committee  for  the  purpose 
of  formulating  a full  and  definite  statement  of  grievances  and  a 
more  formal  declaration  of  independence.  The  deliberations  of  the 
delegates  did  not  conclude  until  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  at 
noon  following,  Colonel  Polk  read  the  resolutions  from  the  steps  of 
the  court  house  amid  the  cheers  of  the  assembled.  Of  the  signers 
of  the  original  resolutions  only  one  was  a native  of  North  Carolina; 
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Dr.  Brevard  came  from  Maryland;  most  of  the  others  had  been 
settlers  in  Pennsylvania  before  they  came  to  Mecklenburg. 

The  exact  wording  of  the  resolutions  is  a matter  of  doubt. 
What  purports  to  be  the  original  document  was  published  in  a 
number  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day  and  subsequent  ly  in  numerous 
contributions  to  history,  the  latter  prepared  by  students  who  had 
opportunities  for  investigation.  There  are  discrepancies  in  the 
various  publications,  both  as  to  the  number  of  resolutions  and 
their  phraseology.  The  main  cause  of  this  difference  is  apparently 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Dr.  Brevard  prepared  a draft  and  this 
was  amended  in  the  committee  and  perhaps  in  the  convention.  One 
might  easily  have  been  substituted  for  the  other  and  it  is  likely 
that  those  who  sought  copies  were  more  interested  in  the  purport 
than  in  the  phrasing  . 

The  first  historian  who  devoted  attention  to  the  subject  was 
Francois  Xavier  Martin,  whose  History  of  North  Carolina  was 
published  in  New  Orleans  in  1829.  He  was  evidently  a careful 
student  and  not  apt  to  make  statements  unless  he  had  been  previ- 
ously convinced  of  their  veracity.  The  fact  that  he  speaks  of  five 
resolutions  and  prints  six  is  easily  explained,  for  the  gist  of  the 
resolutions  appears  in  the  first  five,  the  sixth  being  merely  a direc- 
tion for  the  transmission  of  the  resolutions  to  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Martin  gives  the  following  as  the  text: 

1.  Resolved,  That  whosoever  directly  or  indirectly  abets,  or 
in  any  way,  form  or  manner,  countenances  the  invasion  of  our 
rights  as  attempted  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  is  an 
enemy  to  his  country,  to  America  and  the  rights  of  man. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we,  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  County,  do 
hereby  dissolve  the  political  bonds  which  have  connected  us  with 
the  mother  country;  and  absolve  ourselves  from  all  allegiance  to 
the  British  crown,  abjuring  all  political  connexion  with  a nation, 
that  has  wantonly  trampled  on  our  rights  and  liberties,  and  in- 
humanly shed  the  blood  of  innocent  Americans  at  Lexington. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  do  hereby  declare  ourselves  a free  and 
independent  people,  that  we  are  and  of  right  ought  to  be  a sovereign 
and  self-governing  people,  under  the  power  of  God  and  the  General 
Congress;  to  the  maintenance  of  which  independence  we  solemnly 
pledge  to  each  other,  our  mutual  co-operation,  our  lives,  our  for- 
tunes and  our  most  sacred  honor. 

4.  Resolved,  That  we  do  hereby  ordain  and  adopt  as  rules  of 
conduct,  all  and  each  of  our  former  laws,  and  the  crown  of  Great 
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Britain  cannot  be  considered  hereafter  as  holding  any  rights, 
privileges  or  immunities  amongst  us. 

5.  Resolved,  That  all  offices,  both  civil  and  military,  in  this 
county,  be  entitled  to  exercise  the  same  powers  and  authorities  as 
heretofore;  that  every  member  of  this  delegation  shall  henceforth 
be  a civil  officer,  and  exercise  the  powers  of  a justice  of  the  peace, 
issue  process,  hear  and  determine  controversies  according  to  law, 
preserve  peace,  union  and  harmony  in  the  county,  and  use  every 
endeavor  to  spread  the  love  of  liberty  and  of  country,  until  a more 
general  and  better  organized  system  of  government  be  established. 

6.  Resolved,  That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted, 
by  express,  to  the  president  of  the  Continental  Congress,  assembled 
in  Philadelphia,  to  be  laid  before  that  body. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  twice  published  the  resolutions, 
apparently  first  depending  for  the  text  on  the  publication  in  the 
North  Carolina  Gazette,  New  Bern,  July  16,  1775;  the  South  Caro- 
lina Gazette  and  County  Journal,  Charleston,  June  13,  and  the  Cape 
Fear  Mercury,  Wilmington,  June  23.  The  first  publication  was 
made  by  order  of  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina  in  1831,  and 
was  entitled  Publications  Relative  to  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration. 
The  North  Carolina  Records  were  a published  number  of  pon- 
derous volumes,  under  the  auspices  of  the  public  libraries  of  the 
state  and  by  order  of  the  legislature.  The  declaration  as  here  given 
is  singularly  devoid  of  punctuation,  an  omission  not  found  in  the 
earlier  newspaper  publications;  the  changes  in  the  wording  are 
almost  negligible.  It  is  probably  a copy  hurriedly  made  by  a 
slovenly  scrivener,  for  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  a man  of  the 
education  of  Dr.  Brevard,  a graduate  of  Princeton,  would  neglect 
his  punctuation  marks  even  in  a rough  draft.  The  text  reads  as 
follows : 

1.  Resolved,  That  whoever  directly  or  indirectly  abetted  or 
in  any  form  or  manner  countenanced  the  unchartered  and  danger- 
ous invasion  of  our  rights  as  claimed  by  Great  Britain  is  an  enemy 
to  his  country  to  America  and  to  the  inherent  and  inalienable  rights 
of  man. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  the  citizens  of  the  country  do  hereby 
dissolve  the  political  bonds  which  have  connected  us  to  the  mother 
country  and  hereby  absolve  ourselves  from  all  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown  and  abjure  all  political  connection  contract  or 
association  with  that  nation  who  have  wantonly  trampled  on  our 
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rights  and  liberties  and  inhumanly  shed  the  blood  of  American 
patriots  at  Lexington. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  do  hereby  declare  ourselves  a free  and 
independent  people,  are  and  of  right  ought  to  be  a sovereign  and 
self-governing  association  under  the  control  of  no  power  other 
than  that  of  God  and  the  General  Government  of  the  Congress  to 
the  maintenance  of  which  independence  we  solemnly  pledge  to  each 
other  our  mutual  co-operation  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  most 
sacred  honor. 

4.  That  as  we  now  acknowledge  the  existence  and  control 
of  no  law  or  legal  officer  civil  or  military  within  this  county  we 
do  hereby  ordain  and  adopt  as  a rule  of  life  all  each  and  every  of 
our  former  laws— wherein  nevertheless  the  crown  of  Great  Britain 
never  can  be  considered  as  holding  rights,  privileges,  immunities  or 
authority  therein. 

5.  Resolved,  That  it  is  further  decreed  that  all  each  and  every 
Military  Officer  in  this  Country  is  hereby  re-instated  in  his  former 
command  and  authority  he  acting  conformably  to  these  regulations. 
And  that  every  member  present  of  this  delegation  shall  henceforth 
be  a civil  officer,  viz.,  a justice  of  the  peace  in  the  character  of  a 
committee  man  to  issue  process,  hear  and  determine  all  matters 
of  controversy  according  to  said  adopted  laws  and  to  preserve 
peace,  union  and  harmony  in  said  county,  and  to  use  every  exertion 
to  spread  the  love  of  country  and  fire  of  freedom  throughout  Amer- 
ica, until  a more  general  and  organized  government  be  established 
in  this  province. 

The  signatures  to  the  1890  state  publication  are : Col.  Thomas 
Polk,  Ephraim  Brevard,  John  McKnitt  Alexander,  Hezekiah  Alex- 
ander, Hezekiah  J.  Balch,  John  Phifer,  James  Harris,  Wm.  Ken- 
non,  John  Ford,  Richard  Barry,  Henry  Downs,  Ezra  Alexander, 
William  Graham,  John  Quary,  Abraham  Alexander,  Adam  Alex- 
ander, Charles  Alexander,  Zacheus  Wilson,  Waightstill  Avery,  Ben- 
jamin Patton,  Mathew  McLure,  Neil  Morrison,  Robert  Irwin,  John 
Flenniken,  David  Reese,  Richard  Harris,  Sr. 

John  H.  Wheeler,  who  wrote  Historical  Sketches  of  North  Caro- 
lina (1851),  was  apparently  confident  that  only  four  resolutions 
had  been  passed: 

1.  Resolved : That  whoever  directly  or  indirectly  abets,  or  in 
any  way,  form,  or  manner  countenances  the  unchartered  and  dan- 
gerous invasion  of  our  rights,  as  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  is  an 
enemy  to  this  country — to  America — and  to  the  inherent  and  un- 
alienable rights  of  man. 
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2.  Resolved : That  we  do  hereby  declare  ourselves  a free  and 
independent  people;  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be  a sovereign  and 
self-governing  association,  under  the  control  of  no  power,  other 
than  that  of  our  God  and  the  general  government  of  the  Congress : 
To  the  maintenance  of  which  independence  we  solemnly  pledge  to 
each  other  our  mutual  co-operation,  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and 

OUR  MOST  SACRED  HONOR. 

3.  Resolved:  That  as  we  acknowledge  the  existence  and  con- 
trol of  no  law  or  legal  officer,  civil  or  military,  within  this  county, 
we  do  hereby  ordain  and  adopt  as  a rule  of  life,  all,  each,  and  every 
one  of  our  former  laws,  wherein,  nevertheless,  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain  never  can  be  considered  as  holding  rights,  privileges,  or 
authorities  therein. 

4.  Resolved : That  all,  each,  and  every  military  officer  in  this 
county  is  hereby  reinstated  in  his  former  command  and  authority, 
he  acting  conformably  to  these  regulations.  And  that  every  mem- 
ber present  of  this  delegation,  shall  henceforth  be  a civil  officer, 
viz:  a justice  of  the  peace,  in  the  character  of  a committee  man,  to 
issue  process,  hear,  and  determine  all  matters  of  controversy,  ac- 
cording to  said  adopted  laws,  and  to  preserve  peace,  union,  and 
harmony  in  said  county,  to  use  every  exertion  to  spread  the  love  of 
country  and  fire  of  freedom  throughout  America,  until  a more  gen- 
eral and  organized  government  be  established  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Wheeler  adds  the  name  of  John  Davidson  to  the  signa- 
tories; he  spells  Flenniken  with  a g instead  of  a k,  Downs  with  a 
final  e instead  of  s,  Quary  with  an  e after  the  u,  and  adds  Sr.  to 
both  Wilson  and  Polk. 

Rev.  William  H.  Foote  (1846)  follows  the  text  of  the  1831  State 
publication. 

John  W.  Moore,  whose  History  of  North  Carolina  appeared  in 
1880,  gives  only  three  resolutions,  following  the  Wheeler  text  as 
to  the  first  and  second,  omitting  the  third  and  for  it  substituting 
the  fourth. 

Although  the  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
delegates  and  received  with  applause  by  the  multitude  which  had 
gathered  at  the  court  house,  there  were  a few  dissenting  voices 
before  the  resolutions  were  presented  for  adoption,  these  from 
members  of  the  Regulators.  It  was  argued  that  they  had  taken 
an  oath  of  loyalty  to  Governor  Tryon  and  consequently  could  take 
no  active  part  in  the  proceedings.  They  accordingly  withdrew. 

Captain  James  Jack,  who  had  joined  in  the  applause  at  the 
court  house,  was  selected  as  a messenger  to  take  a copy  of  the 
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resolutions  to  the  Continental  Congress  then  in  session  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  expenses  attendant  upon  this  mission  being  defrayed  by 
popular  subscriptions.  On  his  way  he  stopped  at  Salisbury,  where 
court  was  in  session.  Among  the  lawyers  in  attendance  was  Wil- 
liam Kennon,  who  had  been  a member  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  draft  the  resolutions.  He  now  read  them  aloud  in  court  and 
there  was  an  outburst  of  approval  marred  by  the  dissenting  voices 
of  two  lawyers,  John  Dunn  and  Benjamin  Boothe  Boote,  who 
declared  the  resolutions  criminal  in  their  treasonable  tendencies. 
They  insisted  on  arresting  Captain  Jack,  but  the  latter  drew  his 
pistol  and  announced  his  intention  of  making  use  of  it  with  damag- 
ing consequences  to  the  two  lawyers,  whereupon  he  was  permitted 
to  proceed.  When  Jack  subsequently  made  his  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Safety,  ten  or  twelve  armed  men  were  directed  to 
proceed  to  Salisbury  and  bring  the  two  lawyers  to  Mecklenburg, 
this  being  the  first  military  expedition  issuing  from  Mecklenburg 
County.  The  lawyers  were  tried  and  found  guilty.  Dunn  expressed 
contrition  and  promised  to  conduct  himself  differently  in  the  future 
and  so  he  was  let  go ; Boote  was  escorted  out  of  the  State  to  Camden, 
“out  of  his  sphere  of  influence. ” According  to  Murphey  both  were 
sent  to  South  Carolina  “for  safekeeping.” 

Jack  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  due  time  and  delivered  his  mes- 
sage to  the  North  Carolina  representatives  in  congress,  Richard 
Caswell,  William  Hooper  and  Joseph  Hewes,  the  last  named  subse- 
quently one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
July  4,  1776.  The  delegates  handed  the  resolutions  to  the  presi- 
dent of  congress,  who  returned  a polite  answer,  highly  approving 
of  the  stand  taken  by  the  North  Carolina  settlers,  but  adding  that 
he  considered  the  resolutions  premature.  Oaswell,  Hooper  and 
Hewes  sent  a joint  letter  to  Mecklenburg,  complimenting  the  set- 
tlers there  on  the  action  taken  and  prophesying  that  the  time  would 
soon  come  when  the  whole  country  would  follow  their  example. 

A copy  of  the  resolutions  was  also  forwarded  to  Samuel  Johns- 
ton, moderator  of  the  provincial  congress  at  Hillsboro,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  received  by  that  body  on  August  25.  Beyond  approving 
of  the  step  taken  there  was  no  action. 

The  prudence  which  forbade  the  laying  of  the  resolutions  be- 
fore Congress  also  prevented  any  publication  concerning  them  in 
Philadelphia.  There  was  still  a desire  for  loyalty  to  'Great  Britain 
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and  spreading  broadcast  any  news  of  a declaration  of  independence 
would  have  interfered  with  the  plans  of  the  leaders  in  Congress.  For 
this  reason  there  was  apparently  studied  attempt  at  suppression 
and  this  went  so  far  that  many  members  of  Congress  did  not  hear  of 
the  Mecklenburg  declaration  until  many  years  afterwards.  Among 
these  were  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  In  1819  these  two 
patriots  had  some  correspondence  on  the  subject  and  both  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  the  genuineness  of  the  resolutions,  for  the  latter  had  just 
begun  to  attract  public  attention.  They  practically  said  to  each  oth- 
er: “Would  not  every  advocate  of  independence  have  run  the 
glories  of  Mecklenburg  in  North  Carolina  in  the  ears  of  the  doubt- 
ing Dickensons  who  hung  so  heavy  on  ust”  The  publication  in  the 
newspapers  of  New  Bern,  Charleston  and  Wilmington  probably 
never  came  under  the  eyes  of  Adams  and  Jefferson  and  both  were 
dead  when  the  Royal  Historical  Manuscript  Commission  of  Great 
Britain  brought  to  light  numerous  letters  and  messages  from  the 
royal  governors  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  on  the  subject  and 
when  a copy  was  found  in  Indiana  in  the  possession  of  a grandson 
of  Abraham  Brevard,  the  latter  a younger  brother  of  Ephraim 
Brevard. 

An  attack  on  the  authenticity  of  the  resolutions,  made  by  Hugh 
B.  Grigsby  in  1855,  brought  the  matter  again  more  prominently 
before  the  public.  Grigsby’s  main  object,  as  a loyal  Virginian,  was 
to  show  that  his  State  was  the  first  to  take  definite  steps  towards 
separation  from  the  mother  country.  His  argument  is  that,  in  the 
first  place,  the  Mecklenburg  resolutions  are  spurious  and,  in  the 
second  place,  that  they  do  not  constitute  a declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. In  his  contentions  he  appears  to  be  in  a woeful  minority. 
He  evidently  did  not  have  before  him  all  the  evidence  which  has 
led  other  historians  confidently  to  assert  the  authenticity  of  the 
Mecklenburg  resolutions.  Among  those  present  at  the  convention 
on  May  20  was  General  Joseph  Graham,  who  heard  the  resolutions 
read  and  who  subsequently  declared  that  a printed  copy  shown 
him  was,  as  far  as  he  could  remember,  identical  with  the  resolutions 
he  had  heard  read.  John  McKnitt  Alexander,  the  secretary  of  the 
convention,  made  several  copies  of  the  resolutions,  but  his  house 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1800,  together  with  a mass  of  valuable 
historical  documents,  including  the  copies  referred  to,  as  he  thought 
at  the  time.  But  it  subsequently  appeared  that  a copy  he  had  made 
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was  in  the  possession  of  General  William  R.  Davie,  among  whose 
papers  it  was  found  at  his  death;  this  copy  is  in  the  handwriting 
of  Alexander  and  added  to  it  is  a short  sketch  of  the  doings  of  the 
convention.  It  was  also,  in  further  answer  to  Mr.  Grigsby,  shown 
that  the  resolutions  had  been  read  so  often  that  a number  of  people 
could  and  did  recite  them  from  memory. 

Self-Government — The  Committee  on  Safety,  formed  pursuant 
to  the  instructions  of  the  Mecklenburg  convention,  met  on  May  31, 
1775,  and  promulgated  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions: 

Whereas,  by  an  address  presented  to  His  Majesty  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  February  last,  the  American  colonies  are 
declared  to  be  in  a state  of  actual  rebellion,  we  conceive  that  all 
laws  and  commissions  confirmed  by  or  derived  from  the  authority 
of  the  King  and  Parliament  are  annulled  and  vacated,  and  the 
former  civil  constitution  of  these  colonies  for  the  present  wholly 
suspended.  To  provide  in  some  degree  for  the  exigencies  of  this 
country  in  the  present  alarming  period,  we  deem  it  proper  and 
necessary  to  pass  the  following  resolves,  viz : 

I.  That  all  commissions,  civil  and  military,  heretofore  granted 
by  the  crown  to  be  exercised  in  these  colonies,  are  null  and  void, 
and  the  constitution  of  each  particular  colony  wholly  suspended. 

II.  That  the  Provincial  Congress  of  each  Province,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Great  Continental  Congress,  is  invested  with  all 
legislative  and  executive  powers  within  their  respective  provinces, 
and  that  no  other  legislative  or  executive  power  does  or  can  exist 
at  this  time  in  any  of  these  colonies. 

III.  As  all  former  laws  are  now  suspended  in  this  Province, 
and  the  Congress  has  not  yet  provided  others,  we  judge  it  necessary 
for  the  better  preservation  of  good  order,  to  form  certain  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  Internal  Government  of  this  county,  until  laws 
shall  be  provided  for  us  by  the  Congress. 

IV.  That  the  inhabitants  of  this  county  do  meet  on  a certain  day 
appointed  by  the  Committee,  and  having  formed  themselves  into 
nine  companies  (to  wit:  eight  for  the  county  and  one  for  the  town), 
do  choose  a colonel  and  other  military  officers,  who  shall  hold  and 
exercise  their  several  powers  by  virtue  of  the  choice,  and  independ- 
ent of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  former  constitution  of  this 
province. 

V.  That  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  peace  and  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  each  of  those  companies  do  choose  from  their 
own  body  two  discreet  freeholders,  who  shall  be  empowered  each  by 
himself,  and  singly,  to  decide  and  determine  all  matters  of  con- 
troversy arising  within  said  company,  under  the  sum  of  twenty 
shillings,  and  jointly  and  together  all  controversies  under  the  sum  of 
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forty  shillings,  yet  so  as  their  decisions  may  admit  of  appeal  to  the 
Convention  of  Select  Men  of  the  County,  and  also  that  any  of  these 
men  shall  have  power  to  examine  and  commit  to  confinement  per- 
sons accused  of  petit  larceny. 

VI.  That  those  two  select  men  thus  chosen  do  jointly  and 
together  choose  from  the  body  of  their  particular  company  two 
persons  to  act  as  constables,  who  may  assist  them  in  the  execution 
of  their  office. 

VII.  That  upon  the  complaint  of  any  person  to  either  of 
these  select  men,  he  do  issue  his  warrant  directed  to  the  constable, 
commanding  him  to  bring  the  aggressor  before  him  to  answer  said 
complaint. 

VIII.  That  these  select  eighteen  select  men  thus  appointed  do 
meet  every  third  Thursday  in  January,  April,  July  and  October  at 
the  Court  House  in  Charlotte,  to  hear  and  determine  all  matters  of 
controversy  for  sums  exceeding  40s.,  also  appeals ; and  in  case  of 
felony  to  commit  the  persons  convicted  thereof  to  close  confinement 
until  the  Provincial  Congress  shall  provide  and  establish  laws  and 
modes  of  proceeding  in  all  such  cases. 

IX.  That  these  eighteen  select  men  thus  convened  do  choose 
a clerk,  to  record  the  transactions  of  such  convention,  and  that  said 
clerk,  upon  the  application  of  any  person  or  persons  aggrieved,  do 
issue  his  warrant  to  any  of  the  constables  of  the  company  to  which 
the  offender  belongs,  directing  said  constable  to  summon  and  warn 
said  offender  to  appear  before  said  convention  at  their  next  sit- 
ting, to  answer  the  aforesaid  complaint. 

X.  That  any  person  making  complaint,  upon  oath,  to  the  clerk, 
or  any  member  of  the  convention,  that  he  has  reason  to  suspect  that 
any  person  or  persons  indebted  to  him  in  a sum  above  40  shillings 
intend  clandestinely  to  withdraw  from  the  county  without  paying 
the  debt,  the  clerk  or  such  member  shall  issue  his  warrant  to  the 
constable,  commanding  him  to  take  such  person  or  persons  into 
safe  custody  until  the  next  sitting  of  the  convention. 

XI.  That  when  a debtor  for  a sum  above  forty  shillings  shall 
abscond  and  leave  the  county,  the  warrant  granted  as  aforesaid 
shall  extend  to  any  goods  or  chattels  of  said  debtor  as  may  be  found, 
and  such  goods  or  chattels  be  seized  and  held  in  custody  by  the  con- 
stable for  the  space  of  thirty  days,  in  which  time,  if  the  debtor  shall 
fail  to  return  and  discharge  the  debt,  the  constable  shall  return  the 
warrant  to  one  of  the  select  men  of  the  company,  where  the  goods 
are  found,  who  shall  issue  orders  to  the  constable  to  sell  such  a part 
of  said  goods  as  shall  amount  to  the  sum  due. 

That  when  the  debt  exceeds  forty  shillings,  the  return  shall  be 
made  to  the  convention,  who  shall  issue  orders  for  sale. 

XII.  That  all  receivers  and  collectors  of  quit  rents,  public  and 
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county  taxes,  do  pay  the  same  into  the  hands  of  the  chairman  of  this 
committee,  to  be  by  them  disbursed  as  the  public  exigencies  may  re- 
quire, and  that  such  receivers  and  collectors  proceed  no  further  in 
their  office  until  they  be  approved  of  by,  and  have  given  to  this  com- 
mittee good  and  sufficient  security  for  a faithful  return  of  such 
moneys  when  collected. 

XIII.  That  the  committee  he  accountable  to  the  county  for  the 
application  of  all  moneys  received  from  such  public  officers. 

XIV.  That  all  these  officers  hold  their  commissions  during  the 
pleasure  of  their  several  constituents. 

XV.  That  this  committee  will  sustain  all  damages  to  all  or  any 
of  their  officers  thus  appointed,  and  thus  acting,  on  account  of  their 
obedience  and  conformity  to  these  rules. 

XVI.  That  whatever  person  hereafter  shall  receive  a com- 
mission from  the  crown,  or  attempt  to  exercise  any  such  commission 
heretofore  received,  shall  he  deemed  an  enemy  to  his  country;  and 
upon  confirmation  being  made  to  the  captain  of  the  company  in 
which  he  resides,  the  said  company  shall  cause  him  to  he  appre- 
hended and  conveyed  before  two  select  men,  who,  upon  proof  of  the 
fact,  shall  commit  said  offender  to  safe  custody,  until  the  next 
sitting  of  the  committee,  who  shall  deal  with  him  as  prudence  may 
direct. 

XVII.  That  any  person  refusing  to  yield  obedience  to  the 
above  rules  shall  be  considered  equally  criminal,  and  liable  to  the 
same  punishment  as  the  offenders  above  last  mentioned. 

XVIII.  That  these  resolves  be  in  full  force  and  virtue  until 
instructions  from  the  Provincial  Congress  regulating  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  province  shall  provide  otherwise,  or  the  legislative 
body  of  Great  Britain  resign  its  unjust  and  arbitrary  pretensions 
with  respect  to  America. 

XIX.  That  the  eight  militia  companies  in  this  county  provide 
themselves  with  proper  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  execute  the  commands  and  directions  of  the 
General  Congress  of  this  province  and  this  Committee. 

XX.  That  the  Committee  appoint  Col.  Thomas  Polk  and  Dr. 
Joseph  Kennedy  to  purchase  300  pounds  of  powder,  600  pounds  of 
lead,  1000  flints  for  the  use  of  the  militia  of  this  county  and  deposit 
the  same  in  such  place  as  the  Committee  may  hereafter  direct. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  Committee, 

Eph.  Brevard, 

Clerk  of  the  Committee. 

These  resolutions  were  printed  in  the  South  Carolina  Gazette 
and  County  Journal  in  June,  1775,  and  a copy  was  sent  to  Lon- 
don by  Sir  James  Wright,  governor  of  Georgia,  on  June  20,  1775; 
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the  first  four  appeared,  with  such  trifling  changes  as  might  be  due 
to  copying  or  printing,  on  J u'ly  12,  in  the  Massachusetts  Spy ; they 
were  then  apparently  forgotten  as  they  attracted  no  public  atten- 
tion until  1846,  when  Rev.  W.  H.  Foote  wrote  his  Sketches  of  North 
Carolina. 

On  September  1,  1775,  the  Mecklenburg  delegates  sent  a num- 
ber of  instructions  to  the  North  Carolina  representatives  in  the 
Continental  Congress  in  Philadelphia,  the  main  purport  of  which 
was  a demand  for  independence  and  for  the  erection  of  North  Caro- 
lina into  a separate  state.  These  instructions  were  embodied  in 
seventeen  paragraphs  and  nearly  every  paragraph  ends  with  “If 
this  should  not  be  confirmed— protest  and  remonstrate,”  or  “Con- 
tend for  this.” 

While  the  settlers  of  Mecklenburg  County  were  discussing  what 
they  contemplated  doing  to  royal  governors  and  such  people,  Jo- 
siah  Martin,  who  had  succeeded  William  Tryon  as  royal  governor 
of  North  Carolina,  was  enjoying  his  ease  in  fancied  security.  He 
had  written  to  the  British  government  concerning  his  subjects : 

“I  have  no  doubt  that  I might  command  their  best  services  at 
a word  on  any  emergency.  I consider  that  I have  the  means  in  my 
own  hands  to  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  this  country  to  my  royal 
master  in  all  events.” 

When  he  heard  from  Mecklenburg  he  sent  another  despatch  in 
which  he  referred  to  the  resolutions  as  “most  traitorously  declar- 
ing the  entire  dissolution  of  the  laws  and  constitution,  and  setting 
up  a system  of  rule  and  regulation  subversive  of  his  majesty’s 
government.”  On  June  20,  after  he  had  read  a copy  of  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Safety,  he  wrote  home : 

“The  resolves  of  the  committee  of  Mecklenburg,  which  your 
lordship  will  find  in  the  enclosed  newspaper,  surpass  all  the  horrid 
and  treasonable  publications  that  the  inflammatory  spirits  of  this 
continent  have  yet  produced.” 

On  August  8,  1775,  he  issued  a proclamation  bitterly  denounc- 
ing the  Mecklenburg  resolutions  and  threatening  dire  vengeance  on 
the  perpetrators,  but  he  was  then  increasing  as  much  as  possible 
the  distance  between  himself  and  Mecklenburg,  for  he  was  on  board 
a British  warship,  the  Cruiser,  on  his  way  to  safer  quarters  at  Fort 
Johnston  on  the  Cape  Fear  River. 

The  Committee  on  Safety  in  Mecklenburg  did  not  have  a very 
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strenuous  time  of  it,  for  the  sentiments  in  that  part  of  North 
Carolina  all  ran  in  the  same  channels.  Occasionally  some  person 
suspected  of  disloyalty  to  the  cause  of  liberty  was  arrested  and 
tried;  in  cases  of  conviction  the  sentences  usually  provided  banish- 
ment from  the  State.  Even  the  judges  appointed  by  the  royal 
governors  were  permitted  to  continue  in  office  until  July,  1776,  but 
they  were  required  to  be  very  guarded  in  their  decisions  and  other 
actions,  for  one  of  them  convicted  of  treasonable  conduct,  was 
sentenced  to  jail  for  an  indefinite  period.  After  the  declaration  of 
independence  by  the  continental  congress  all  royal  appointees  were 
removed  from  office  and  their  places  filled  with  men  who  agreed  in 
their  principles  with  the  rest  of  the  population. 

The  men  from  Mecklenburg  who  enlisted  in  the  Revolutionary 
war  took  part  in  many  of  the  incidents  and  battles  of  that  momen- 
tous struggle  and  they  are  lost  in  its  history.  Those  who  remained 
at  home  made  themselves  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  warrant  the 
appellation  of  Hornets’  Nest  to  the  county,  a term  frequently 
found  in  letters  from  British  officers  and  soldiers  when  writing  to 
friends  at  home.  One  incident  has  attracted  the  special  attention 
of  historians.  Waddell’s  ammunition  train  was  an  important  part 
of  the  army  under  'Cornwallis.  A volunteer  organization  of  men 
from  that  part  of  Mecklenburg  County  later  constituting  the  county 
of  Cabarrus  was  known  as  the  Black  Boys,  the  descriptive  adjective 
indicating  that  soot  was  used  for  the  purposes  of  disguise.  The 
Black  Boys  attacked  the  ammunition  train  and  destroyed  it,  thus 
depriving  Cornwallis  of  a valuable  branch  of  his  army  and  placing 
him  in  a critical  position. 

Cornwallis  on  his  retreat  to  Wilmington  destroyed  Liberty 
Hall,  the  institution  which  was  to  have  been  known  as  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, the  change  of  name  being  approved  by  the  legislature  in  1777. 
Among  its  trustees  were  Thomas  Polk,  Adlai  Osborne,  Waightstill 
Avery,  Ephraim  Brevard,  several  of  the  Alexanders  and  a number 
of  other  prominent  Presbyterians  of  Mecklenburg.  The  laws  of 
1778  provided  that  all  money  received  from  the  sale  of  town  lots  in 
Charlotte  should  be  devoted  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
institution.  It  did  not  long  survive  the  Revolution.  In  1784  the  leg- 
islature changed  the  name  to  Salisbury  Academy  and  removed  it  to 
Rowan  County.  Among  the  earliest  trustees  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  which  began  its  existence  at  Chapel  Hill  shortly 
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after  the  Revolution,  are  to  be  found  the  Osbornes,  Brevards,  Polks 
and  others  who  had  been  interested  in  Liberty  Hall. 

Nor  did  the  fair  sex  of  Mecklenburg  lack  the  patriotism  which 
was  so  conspicuous  in  their  brothers.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  South  Carolina  and  American  'General  Gazette,  February 
2-9,  1776: 

The  young  ladies  of  the  best  families  of  Mecklenburg  County, 
North  Carolina,  have  entered  into  a voluntary  association  that  they 
will  not  receive  the  addresses  of  any  young  gentlemen  of  that  place, 
except  the  brave  volunteers  who  served  in  the  expedition  to.  South 
Carolina,  and  assisted  in  subduing  the  Scovilite  insurgents.  The 
ladies  being  of  opinion,  that  such  persons  as  stay  loitering  at  home, 
when  the  important  calls  of  their  country  demand  their  services 
abroad,  must  certainly  be  destitute  of  that  nobleness  of  sentiment, 
that  brave,  manly  spirit  which  would  qualify  them  to  be  the  de- 
fenders and  guardians  of  the  fair  sex.  The  ladies  of  the  adjoining 
County  of  Rowan,  have  desired  the  plans  of  a similar  association 
to  be  drawn  up  and  prepared  for  signature. 

Thomas  Polk’s  great-grandfather,  Robert  Polk,  or  Pollock, 
emigrated  from  Ireland  and  settled  in  Maryland.  Thomas’s  father 
removed  from  Pennsylvania,  where  Thomas  left  the  parental  domi- 
cile and,  after  traveling  through  Maryland  and  Virginia,  settled  in 
Mecklenburg.  He  held  the  offices  of  surveyor,  treasurer  and  com- 
missioner of  Charlotte.  In  the  Revolutionary  War  he  was  colonel 
of  the  second  of  two  battalions  of  minute  men  from  the  Salisbury 
district.  He  was  subsequently  colonel  of  the  Fourth  regiment  which 
joined  the  army  under  Washington.  The  North  Carolina  troops 
were  incorporated  into  the  Southern  Army  under  General  Lincoln 
in  November,  1779.  Polk  was  appointed  Commissary-General  of 
North  Carolina  and  Commissioner  of  Purchase  for  the  army  after 
the  fall  of  Charleston.  He  subsequently  resigned  and  became  Dis- 
trict Commissary.  After  the  Revolution  he  amassed  a consider- 
able fortune  from  speculations  in  real  estate.  He  died  in  Charlotte 
in  1793,  sixty-one  years  of  age.  His  son  William,  also  attained  prom- 
inence during  the  Revolutionary  struggle  and  his  grandson,  Leoni- 
das, was  the  bishop-general  of  the  Confederate  forces  during  the 
war  of  the  rebellion. 

Ephraim  Brevard  was  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1768,  when 
he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  practiced  medicine  in  Charlotte 
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until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War  when  he  and  his  six 
brothers  enlisted.  In  1780  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  fall  of 
Charleston  and  he  died  about  three  years  later,  at  Charlotte,  in  con- 
sequence of  disease  brought  on  by  the  privations  incurred  during  his 
confinement. 

Sources— Francois  Xavier  Martin,  “History  of  North  Caro- 
lina,” 1829;  North  Carolina  Legislative  Publications  Relative  to 
Mecklenburg,  1831;  Rev.  W.  H.  Foote,  “Sketches  of  North  Caro- 
lina,” 1846;  Rev.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  lecture,  1853;  North  Carolina 
University  Magazine,  August,  1855;  Hugh  B.  Grigsby,  “The  Vir- 
ginia Convention  of  1776,”  1855;  Richard  B.  Creecy,  in  North 
Carolina  University  Magazine,  1859;  William  Gilmore  Simms, 
“History  of  South  Carolina,”  1860;  North  Carolina  University 
Magazine,  August,  1860;  “Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Pro- 
ceedings,” 1871;  E.  L.  Hunter,  “Sketches  of  Western  North  Caro- 
lina,” 1877;  John  W.  Moore,  “History  of  North  Carolina,”  1880; 
John  H.  Wheeler,  “Reminiscences  and  Memoirs  of  North  Caro- 
lina,” 1884;  W.  L.  Saunders,  “North  Carolina,”  1885;  George 
Bancroft,  “History  of  the  United  States,”  1886;  Appleton’s 
‘ ‘ Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  ’ ’ 1888 ; John  Haywood,  ‘ ‘ His- 
tory of  Tennessee,”  1891;  W.  J.  Peele,  “Lives  of  Distinguished 
North  Carolinians,”  1898;  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina, 
1890;  William  E.  Dodd,  in  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  1902;  M.  DeL. 
Haywood,  “Governor  William  Tryon,’  ’1903;  George  W.  Graham, 
“The  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence,”  1905;  W.  E. 
Fitch,  “Some  Neglected  History  of  North  Carolina,”  1905;  Samuel 
A’Court  Ashe,  “History  of  North  Carolina,”  1908;  Archbald  D. 
Murphey,  in  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  Publications, 
1914;  “The  Conquest  of  Virginia,”  Conway  W.  Sams,  1916. 
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( Continued  ) 


By  Jacques  J.  Heit,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

N the  October,  1924,  issue  of  “Americana”  we  have 
shown  that  ancient  records  are  replete  with  allusions 
to  the  “western  isles”  or  “isles  of  the  blessed”;  that 
long  before  1492  Europe  was  cognizant  of  land  to  the 
west;  and  that  when  Columbus  conceived  of  a western  voyage,  he 
was  merely  following  a path  which  many  had  taken  before  him. 
He  had  no  doubts  as  to  the  outcome  of  his  undertaking.  In  the 
second  half  of  our  survey,  we  shall  give  historical  documentary 
evidence  to  prove  that  many  voyages  had  been  made  to  the  New 
World  by  the  Irish,  Northmen  and  other  peoples,  and  that  these 
voyages  were  of  common  knowledge  in  Europe  at  the  time  of 
Columbus. 

Of  the  modern  peoples  to  venture  into  the  western  ocean,  the 
Irish  are  probably  the  earliest.  These  people,  who  were  of  an 
intensely  religious  bent,  sent  out  missionaries  at  frequent  intervals 
to  Christianize  the  unenlightened  peoples  in  newly-found  lands. 
Despite  the  destruction  of  many  valuable  documents  in  an  age  when 
little  thought  was  given  to  their  preservation,  we  have  ample  evi- 
dence that  these  missionaries  had  journeyed  to  the  Northwest.  We 
quote  De  Boo:1 


The  loss  and  destruction  of  Ireland’s  most  ancient  records  by 
almost  uninterrupted  civil  and  foreign  wars  has  deprived  us  of  posi- 
tive information  regarding  voyages2  ...  to  the  Northwest; 

’ P.  De  Roo,  “Hist,  of  Amer.  before  Columbus,”  Vol.  n,  p.  30. 

5 P.  De  Roo  quotes  a number  of  voyages  of  the  disciples  of  St.  Thomas  to  both 
North  and  South  America,  and  maintains  that  St.  Thomas  preached  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can natives  in  an  early  century  of  our  era.  The  learned  author  quotes  copious  extracts 
from  the  early  fathers  of  the  church  to  substantiate  his  claims,  as  well  as  from  the 
Bible.  The  writer  does  not  find  that  the  evidence  warrants  insertion  in  these  pages. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  relics  of  early  Irish  colonization  and  missionary  work,  but  in  the 
writer’s  opinion,  the  advent  of  St.  Thomas  in  America  is  purely  hearsay.  (Vol.  1,  pps. 
206,  208,  221,  223.) 
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but  it  cannot  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  Irish  monks,  so  con- 
spicuous for  their  zeal  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  especially 
from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  century,  should  have  learned  the  route  to 
more  pagan  countries,  and  not  have  made  renewed  efforts  to  en- 
lighten and  convert  their  idolatrous  inhabitants.  It  is  rather  likely, 
indeed,  that  St.  Brendan  and  St.  Cormac  had  many  daring  and 
eager  followers,  as  facts  plainly  establish. 

Fiske,3  who  claims  that  no  voyage  to  America  prior  to  1492 
rests  on  definite  historic  foundation,  and  that  all  such  voyages  are 
historically  without  value,  speaks  as  follows  (see  previous  ed.  of 
“Americana”)  of  the  “dim  whispers”  of  voyages  to  America  un- 
dertaken by  the  Irish: 

So  of  the  dim  whispers  of  voyages  to  America,  undertaken  by 
the  Irish,  in  the  days  when  the  cloisters  of  sweet  Innesfallen  were 
a center  of  piety  and  culture  for  northwestern  Europe,  we  may  say 
that  this  sort  of  thing  has  not  much  to  do  with  history  or  history 
with  it.  Irish  anchorites  certainly  went  to  Iceland  in  the  seventh 
century. 

Despite  these  uncertain  “whispers”  Fiske  quotes  no  fewer  than 
six4  authorities  to  prove  that  the  Irish  formed  a colony  in  Iceland5 
which  remained  there  until  the  arrival  of  the  Northmen  in  874. 

DeCosta,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  in  speaking  of  Irish  discoveries 
antedating  the  Northmen,  uses  the  word  “traditions.”  That  the 
author  himself  believed  in  Ireland’s  prior  right  of  discovery  is  suf- 
ficiently borne  out  by  his  own  text.  His  phraseology  bespeaks  his 
painstaking  efforts  at  reaching  exact  conclusions.  We  read  the  fol- 
lowing :6 

Claims  have  also  been  made  for  the  Irish.  Broughton  brings 
forward  a passage  in  which  St.  Patrick  is  represented  as  sending 
missionaries  to  the  Isles  of  America.  Another  claim  has  been  urged 
which  is  supported  by  striking,  though  not  conclusive  allusions  in 
the  Chronicles  of  the  North,  in  which  a distant  land  is  spoken  of  as 
Ireland  the  Great.  The  Irish,  in  the  early  times,  might  easily  have 
passed  over  to  the  Western  continent,  for  which  voyage  they  un- 
doubtedly had  the  facilities.  . . . Even  as  early  as  the  year 

296,  the  Irish  are  said  to  have  invaded  Denmark  with  a large  fleet. 

’“Discovery  of  America,”  Vol.  i,  pps.  148,  149. 

* Vol.  1,  p.  149. 

’The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  Iceland  is  properly  a part  of  the  New  World. 

* B.  F.  De  Costa,  “Pre-Columbian  Discovery,”  pps.  18-19. 
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. . . At  that  period  the  Irish  were  in  most  respects  in  advance 

of  the  Northmen,  not  yet  having  fallen  into  decline,  and  quite  as  like- 
ly as  any  people  then  existing,  to  brave  the  dangers  of  an  ocean  voy- 
age. 

The  author  of  “Pre-Columbian  Discovery”  on  the  same  page 
quotes  no  less  an  authority  than  Prof.  Rafn,  who  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Irish  were  a sea-faring  people  of  Phoenician  origin,  who 
antedated  the  Northmen  in  American  discovery. 

Referring  to  one  of  the  voyages  of  St.  Brendan,  whose  labors 
in  behalf  of  Christianity  have  become  legendary,  De  Roo  speaks 
of  his  meeting  Irish  monks  on  many  of  the  islands  he  visited.  He 
is  supported  in  this  by  O’Donoghue  and  mentions  Von  Humboldt 
in  further  substantiation.  De  Roo  writes:7 

Dicuil,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  and  Adam  of 
Bremen,  in  the  eleventh,  attested  that  the  Irish  monks  were  the  first 
discoverers  of  some  of  the  oceanic  solitudes,  although  . . . 

from  . . . remarks  of  Wm.  Reeves,  who,  in  his  edition  of  “St. 

Columba’s  Life,”  cites  instances  of  the  Irish  finding  in  early  times 
their  way  to  Iceland  . . . , we  should  rather  think  that  to 

pagan  Erin  . . . belongs  the  honor  of  more  ancient  boreal 

discoveries. 

The  intense  zeal  of  the  Irish  in  converting  the  heathen  and  in 
propagating  the  gospel  can  hardly  be  underestimated.  These 
people  sent  their  fiery  missionaries  to  the  cold  regions  of  America 
many  centuries  before  the  Norsemen,  and  preached  with  an  earnest- 
ness rarely  encountered  in  history.  The  survival  of  many  of  their 
ancient  names  proves  that  the  islands  near  our  coasts,  and  even 
the  mainland  itself,  were  overrun  with  Irish  Christians  both  clerics 
and  laymen.  These  were  doubtlessly  the  first  to  announce  the 
gospel  to  the  Piets  and  Finns. 

The  pirates  who  frequently  swarmed  on  the  north  Atlantic 
seaboard  dubbed  these  Irish  missionaries  “papas”  and  called  their 
colonies  “Papey”  or  “Papil.”  If  corroborative  testimony  were 
needed  to  substantiate  the  fact  that  the  “papas”  so  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  Norse  literature  were  Irish  priests,  one  need  only  con- 
sult Pinkerton8  and  quote  De  Roo9  who  says : 

7Vol.  ix,  p.  31,  and  O’Donoghue,  p.  137. 

8 “Introductia  Histor.  Scot.,”  ap.  Gravier,  p.  15,  from  Barry,  “Hist,  of  the  Orkney 
Islands,”  p.  115. 

“Vol.  11,  p.  32. 
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The  Northmen  themselves  have  left  no  room  for  doubt;  they 
plainly  state  that  the  Papas  who  were  in  Iceland  at  their  arrival 
were  Irish  and  Christians  who  refused  to  dwell  any  longer  among 
the  heathen  new-comers.  It  seems  that  even  the  laic  Irish  settlers 
of  the  northern  islands  were  designated  by  the  Scandinavians  with 
the  same  appellation  as  their  priests,  because  they  were  of  the  same 
nationality  and  religion,  and,  like  them,  wore  garments  of  a white 
color.  And  if  the  evidence  seems  misty,  we  quote  a literal  trans- 
lation of  an  ancient  Icelandic  document  from  De  Roo  :10 

And  ere  Iceland  was  settled  from  Norway,  there  were  the  men 
whom  the  Northmen  called  Papa;  they  were  men  Christians,  and 
men  think  that  they  landed  from  the  West  across  the  sea,  for  there 
were  found  after  them  books  Irish,  bells  and  staffs,  and  some  other 
goods,  so  it  is  easily  known  that  they  were  Westmen,  that  were 
found  in  Papa  Island  eastwards  and  in  Papa  Estate ; and  it  is  told 
in  books  English,  that  in  that  time  there  was  faring  between  the 
lands. 

There  were  here  men,  Christians,  them  the  Northmen  call 
Papa,  and  they  fared  afterwards  abroad,  for  that  they  would  not 
be  here  with  heathen  men,  and  left  behind  books  Irish  and  bells  and 
staffs ; from  that  we  easily  know  that  they  were  men  Irish. 

In  strong  terms  Beauvois* 11  bears  out  the  Irish  “papas”  of 
long  ago. 

# # # # 

One  of  the  most  progressive  of  mediaeval  peoples  were  the 
inhabitants  of  little  Iceland.  For  this  hardy  folk  who  sent  their 
ships  over  many  seas,  the  Sea  of  Darkness  held  no  terrors.  There 
are  records  of  at  least  six12  authentic  voyages  to  our  shores,  made 
in  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Beauvois13  adds  his 
testimony,  and  like  Prof.  Rafn,  translates  a convincing  passage 
from  the  Saga  of  St.  Olaf.14 

. . . driven  by  a tempest  to  Whiteman’s  Land,  which  some 

have  called  Ireland  the  Great,  and  lies  toward  the  west  in  the 
ocean,  near  Vinland  the  Good.15 

“Also  quoted  by  De  Roo,  Vol.  n,  p.  38,  who  adds  the  words  “on  the  American 
Continent.” 

10  See  Document  XX. 

11  La  Decouverte,  p.  29. 

12  De  Roo,  Vol.  11,  p.  40. 

13  La  Decouverte,  p.  339,  and  Antiq.  Amer.,  p.  210. 

14  The  above  passage  has  been  translated  rather  too  freely.  It  is  the  writer’s 
duty  to  quote  it,  as  the  author  is  an  approved  authority. 
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This  voyage  probably  was  made  between  the  years  983  and 

1000. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  record  all  these  voyages.  We 
quote  three  or  four  of  the  more  noted : 

Eric  the  Red  was  banished  from  Ireland  in  983.  . . . He 
set  sail  with  a few  companions  in  a westerly  direction  and  hap- 
pened to  strike  the  mildest,  the  only  inhabitable  shore  of  Green- 
land.18 

Bjorn  Asbrandson  had  been  exiled  from  Iceland  and  had  lived 
for  ten  years  with  the  Vikings  of  Jomsburg  in  Denmark.  He  re- 
turned in  the  year  996,  but  did  not  amend  his  wicked  life.  To  avoid 
the  dangers  caused  by  his  crimes,  he  resolved  to  expatriate  himself 
again.  We  would  suppose  that  he  should  take  refuge  once  more 
among  the  brigands  who  had  honored  him  for  his  audacity;  but 
this  time  he  chose  a different  course  in  a direction  in  which  no  land 
was  known  to  exist!  He  set  out  with  a wind  which,  that  fall,  was 
steadily  blowing  from  the  Northeast,  and  for  a long  time  his  ship 
was  not  heard  of.  He  had,  however,  the  best  luck  in  the  world,  not 
only  finding  land,  but  also  being  made  a chief  in  a fine  country  of 
Irish-speaking  people. 

Gudleif,  another  Scandinavian  mariner  was  also  swept  by  a 
tempest  from  the  coast  of  Ireland,  in  a southwestern  direction,  to  a 
great  country  of  which  he  had  no  idea ; where  for  his  own  safety,  he 
found  Bjorn,  his  countryman,  in  all  his  glory  and  power,  as  he  was 
happy  to  relate  afterwards  in  Iceland. 

In  a similar  manner  was  Bjorne  Herjulfson,  who,  in  the  fall  of 
the  year  986,  was  sailing  from  Iceland  to  Greenland,  overtaken  by 
dense  fogs  and  violent,  northwestern  winds,  thrown  out  of  his  course 
and  hurled  into  sight  of  Labrador,  if  not  of  more  southern  portions 
of  the  American  continent.  This  sad  accident  still  upholds  his  claim 
to  the  immortal  glory  bestowed  upon  Leif  Ericsson,  who,  fourteen 
years  later,  likewise,  lost  his  route  between  Norway  and  Greenland, 
but  was  happily  driven  away  far  enough  to  take  a view  of  the  spot 
where  afterwards  his  statue  would  rise.17 

We  may  be  sure  that  these  recorded  voyages  are  but  few,  com- 
pared to  the  many  which  undoubtedly  took  place.  Authorities  like 
Beauvois18  and  De  Roo19  seem  to  agree  that  they  were  of  such 
“everyday  occurrence’7  that  the  sagas  only  took  notice  of  the  most 
important. 

11  Beauvois-La  Decouverte,  p.  39. 

11  Beauvois-“La  Decouverte,”  pp.  9,  10,  and  Rafn,  “Antiq.  Amer.,”  p.  246. 

19  “La  Decouverte,”  p.  39,  Aa  passim. 

19  Vol.  11,  p.  40. 
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The  Northmen  were  not  the  only  ones  interested  in  the  results 
of  these  voyages.  That  the  Catholic  Church  was  deeply  alive  to  its 
responsibilities  in  missionary  work  is  borne  out  by  a bull  of  Pope 
Gregory  IV  in  which  His  Holiness  appoints  a papal  legate  to  newly- 
discovery  lands  in  the  year  835.  The  following  is  an  excerpt  :20 

We  appoint  our  son  himself,  the  above-named  Ansgar,  and  his 
successors  as  our  delegates  to  all  the  surrounding  nations:  to  the 
Danes,  the  Swedes,  the  Norwegians,  the  Finlanders,  the  Green- 
landers, the  Helsingers,  the  Icelanders,  . . . and  to  all  the 

northern  and  eastern  nations,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called. 

We  have  refrained  from  inserting  the  entire  bull21  as  not  hav- 
ing an  immediate  bearing  on  our  inquiry.  These  few  lines,  however, 
insignificant  as  they  may  appear,  are  of  the  highest  importance.  Ice- 
land and  Greenland,  we  note,  are  expressly  mentioned  as  being 
subject  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  shows  that  Europe  was  in 
contact  with  the  eastern  part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  was 
endeavoring  to  Christianize  it.  The  most  significant  part  of  the 
quoted  matter  is  found  in  the  last  sentence  where  the  Pontiff  refers 
to  all  tine  northern  and  eastern  nations  by  whatever  name  they  may 
be  called.'12' 

It  would  be  impossible,  and  for  our  purpose  useless,  to  quote 
the  extensive  writings  of  authorities  on  the  bulls  of  the  early  popes. 
We  have  merely  given  the  above  illustrations  to  show  that  the 
Church  was  active  on  our  shores  at  an  early  day. 

We  have  been  coming  closer  and  closer  to  1492.  As  we  leave 
the  dim  centuries  behind,  and  the  facts  multiply  and  evidence  be- 
comes more  plentiful,  the  task  of  keeping  our  story  coherent 
becomes  increasingly  difficult.  For  some  of  the  tales  related  in 
the  old  sagas  (which  are  an  invaluable  source  of  information,  and, 
assuming  that  no  interpolations  have  been  added,  the  most  reliable 

20  Document  XXIII. 

21  The  evidence  contained  in  the  papal  bull  of  835  is  of  so  astounding  a nature  that 
its  authenticity  has  been  seriously  questioned  by  many  authorities.  Some,  like  Leppen- 
berg,  Klempin  and  Dummler  consider  the  document  as  forged ; others  reserve  decision ; 
while  Simson,  Kappman  and  the  critic  Pagi  regard  it  as  genuine.  De  Roo  believes 
the  document  absolutely  authentic  and  quotes  copius  extracts  from  documents  by 
Pope  Nicholas  I,  Adrian  II,  Anastasius  III  and  Innocent  II  in  which  Greenland  and 
Iceland  are  definitely  mentioned.  In  our  opinion  the  validity  of  his  proof  is  hardly  to 
be  questioned.  [De  Roo,  Vol.  11,  pp.  48-50.] 

22  In  1045  Pope  Benedict  IX,  in  determining  the  extent  of  the  province  of  Ham- 
burg, mentions  Sweden,  Norway  and  Iceland  and  adds  “and  all  the  islands  adjoining 
these  countries.”  [De  Roo,  Vol.  11,  p.  53.] 
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testimony  of  American  history)  stand  out  brilliantly  in  the  light 
of  history,  while  others  are  clouded  and  obscure. 

In  1007  the  renowned  Thorfinn  Karlsefne  prepared  to  form  a 
permanent  settlement  in  America.  With  a few  hardy  companions 
he  coasted  southward  along  the  eastern  shores  of  our  continent,  and 
finally,  Thorhall,  one  of  his  companions,  suggested  a search  for 
Vinland  (New  England),  a country  which  had  been  discovered  some 
years  ago.  The  “Account  of  Thorfinn”23  in  the  saga  of  Eric  the 
Red,  gives  the  following  description  of  their  landing: 

They  came  to  a land  in  which  there  were  great  woods  and  many 
animals.  Here  they  found  a bear,  and  called  the  island  Bear 
Island.  This  land  where  there  were  woods,  they  called  Markland. 
After  a voyage  of  a day  and  a night  they  discovered  (or  saw)  land, 
and  they  sailed  near  the  land,  and  saw  that  it  was  a cape.  They 
kept  close  to  the  shore  with  the  wind  on  the  right  (starboard) 
side,  and  left  (or  had)  the  land  upon  the  right  side  of  the  ship. 

According  to  the  saga,24  Thorhall  failed  in  his  undertaking, 
and  was  driven  by  contrary  winds  to  Ireland.  Thorfinn  Karlsefne, 
on  the  other  hand,  settled  in  a “warm  country.”  They  soon  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Skraelings,25  and  for  time  carried  on  a 
lively  trade.  Enmity  soon  arose,  however,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  abandon  the  settlement.  Thorfinn  and  his  men  then  returned 
to  Greenland,  not  without  first  sailing  past  Vinland. 

The  saga  at  this  point  is  of  such  importance  that  we  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  De  Roo’s  literal  translation:26 


As  they  then  sailed  away  from  Vinland  southern  weather  took 
them,  and  they  then  hit  Markland  (Nova  Scotia27),  and  found  there 
five  Skraelings,  and  one  was  bearded;  there  were  two  women  and 

23  De  Costa,  “Northmen  in  Maine,”  p.  19. 

2i  Saga  of  Thorfinn  Karlsefne  ap.  Rafn,  “Antiq.  Amer.,”  pp.  161,  182.  Beauvois- 
"La  Decouvcrte  du  Nouveau  monde  par  les  Islandais,”  p.  61. 

De  Roo,  Document  XXXIII. 

“ In  Icelandic  literature  the  word  Skraelings  is  applied  to  Eskimo  tribes.  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  name  was  also  given  to  the  American  Indians  in  the  voyages  of  the 
Northmen.  Fiske  agrees  with  Dr.  Storm  that  the  word  Skraeling  merely  meant  a 
puny  or  insignificant  person,  or  “a  bad  lot.”  Although  the  term  is  used  in  the  Saga 
of  Thorfinn  we  must  not  assume  that  the  latter  found  Eskimos  either  in  Vinland 
or  in  more  southerly  portions  of  our  continent,  as  Prof.  Rafn  seems  to  think.  Fiske  and 
others  agree  with  De  Roo  in  believing  that  the  Northmen,  of  the  superior  Caucasian  race, 
called  the  red  race  by  the  lowly  name  of  Skraelings.  (See  Fiske  “Discovery  of  Amer.,” 
Vol.  1,  pp.  188,  189,  190.) 

s"  De  Roo,  Vol.  11,  p.  87. 

" De  Costa,  “Northmen  in  Maine,”  p.  12 ; see  also  pp.  8-17. 
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two  children.  The  companions  of  Karlsefne  took  these,  but  the 
others  got  away,  and  the  Skraelings  were  absorbed  down  in  the 
earth.  They  (the  Northmen)  had  with  them  these  two  boys,  who 
learned  their  language  and  were  baptized.  They  called  their 
mother  Vethilda  and  their  father  Uvaege.  They  said  that  kings 
governed  the  Skraelings,  and  one  of  them  had  name  Avaldania,  but 
one,  Valdidia.  They  told  that  there  was  no  house  there;  the  men 
lay  there  in  caves  and  holes.  They  said,  there  lay  another  great 
land  opposite  their  land,  where  the  men  had  settled,  who  were 
(walked)  in  white  clothes,  and  bore  poles  after  themselves,  to 
which  were  fastened  pieces  of  cloth,  and  who  screamed  hard;  and 
they  think  that  has  been  White-man’s  Land  or  Ireland  the  Great. 

The  saga  convincingly  demonstrates  that  the  American  conti- 
nent as  Ireland  the  Great  (Irlandah-al-Ivabirah)  was  well-known 
in  Christian  Europe.  The  Irish,  Icelanders,  Greenlanders,  Norwe- 
gians and  other  peoples  were  well  acquainted  with  the  western 
world.  The  Landnamabok,28  or  register  of  the  land  grants  in  Ice- 
land, distinctly  states  that  the  White-man’s  Land  was  six  days’ 
journey  west  of  Ireland.  According  to  De  Roo,29  Rafn  and  Tor- 
faeus,  the  error  is  in  the  number  six,  which  has  probably  been  copied 
incorrectly  from  the  original  to  read  six  instead  of  20  or  21  “as 
meant  by  the  author,  who  further  declares  that  Great  Ireland  was 
situated  near  Good  Wineland,— that  is,  the  present  New  England 
States.  . . 

As  to  the  locality  of  the  White-man’s  Land,  Von  Humboldt 
designates  it  to  be  in  a southern  clime.  His  view  seems  to  be  in  ac- 
cord with  the  account  of  Thorfinn  Karlsefne,  for  in  the  saga  occurs 
the  phrase  “where  no  snow  falls.”  Says  the  great  geographer: 

In  the  older  sagas,  the  Landnamabok30  and  the  narrative  of 
Thorfinn  Karlsefne,  the  southern  coasts  between  Virginia  and  Flor- 
ida are  designated  under  the  name  of  Land  of  the  White-Men. 

Rafn  is  even  more  explicit  in  his  statements.  He  somewhere 
says : 


2a  The  Landnamabok  is  a record,  according  to  De  Costa  “the  most  complete  ever 
made  by  any  nation.”  It  somewhat  resembles  the  English  Doomsday  book,  but  is  far 
more  valuable.  It  contains  three  thousand  names  and  fourteen  hundred  places,  besides 
giving  a correct  account  of  the  genealogy  of  the  earliest  settlers.  (De  Costa,  “Pre- 
Columbian  Discovery,”  p.  n.) 
m De  Roo,  Vol.  II,  p.  89. 

" Kosmos,  Bd.  ii,  S.  272. 
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The  Land  of  the  White-men  was  situate  across  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  corresponding  to  the  present  States  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  with  tracts  of  land  farther  to  the  West.  The  saga  of 
Karlsefne  as  well  as  the  Landnamabok  testifies  that  this  country 
was  also  called  Great  Ireland,  giving  thus  to  understand  that  the 
White  men  were  Irishmen,  who  had  settled  in  America  before  the 
year  1000,  and  these  were  Christians.  . . . 

De  Costa,  whose  researches  into  the  past  history  of  North 
America  were  far-reaching,  thus  sums  up  his  masterly  work.31 

Prof.  Rafn,  in  Antiquibates  Americanae  gives  brief  notices  of 
numerous  Icelandic  voyages  to  America,  and  other  lands  at  the 
west,  of  which  there  is  now  no  record.  The  works  in  which  they  are 
found  are  of  the  highest  respectability.  It  is  only  necessary  here  to 
give  the  facts,  which  have  been  collected  with  much  care.  They 
show  that  the  pre-Columbian  discovery  of  America  has  tinged  near- 
ly the  whole  body  of  Icelandic  history  in  which  the  subject  is  re- 
ferred to,  not  as  a matter  of  doubt,  but  as  something  perfectly  well 
known.  All  these  revelations  combine  to  furnish  indisputable  proof 
. . . beyond  all  reasonable  question,  that  the  impression  which 

so  generally  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  discovery  of  this  land,  was 
not  the  result  of  a literary  fraud. 

And  Fiske32  whose  disparaging  attitude  toward  the  entire 
theme  of  pre-Columbian  voyages  is  well  known,  and  whose  skepti- 
cism on  the  subject  we  have  already  noted  on  previous  occasions, 
has  this  to  say  concerning  the  saga  of  Eric  the  Red : 

To  sum  up  the  argument:— We  have  in  Eric  the  Red’s  Saga  a 
document  for  the  existence  of  which  we  are  required  to  account. 
That  document  contains  unmistakable  knowledge  of  some  things 
which  mediaeval  Europeans  could  by  no  human  possibility  have 
learned,  except  through  a visit  to  some  part  of  the  coast  of  North 
America  further  south  than  Labrador  or  New  Foundland.  It  tells 
an  eminently  probable  story  in  a simple,  straightforward  way, 
agreeing  in  its  details  with  what  we  know  of  the  North  American 
coast  between  Point  Judith  and  Cape  Breton.  Its  general  ac- 
curacy in  the  statement  and  grouping  of  so  many  remote  details 
is  proof  that  its  statements  were  controlled  by  an  exceedingly 
strong  and  steady  tradition, — altogether  too  strong  and  steady, 
in  my  opinion,  to  have  been  maintained  simply  by  word  of  mouth. 

31  “Pre-Columbian  Discovery,”  pp.  103,  104. 

"Fiske,  “Disc,  of  Amer.,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  211,  212. 
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These  Icelanders  were  people  so  much  given  to  writing  that  their 
historic  records  during  the  Middle  Ages  were  . . . more  com- 

plete than  those  of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  It  is  probable 
that  the  facts  mentioned  . . . rested  upon  some  kind  of  a 

written  basis  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century;  and  it  seems  quite 
clear  that  the  constant  tradition,  by  which  all  the  allusions  to  Vin- 
land  and  the  Skraelings  are  controlled,  had  become  established  by 
that  time.  The  data  are  more  scanty  than  we  could  wish,  but  they 
all  point  in  the  same  direction  as  surely  as  straws  blown  by  a steady 
wind,  and  their  cumulative  force  is  so  great  as  to  fall  but  little 
short  of  demonstration.  For  these  reasons  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Saga  of  Eric  the  Red  should  be  accepted  as  history. 

The  first  of  the  Northmen,  of  whom  we  have  definite  record, 
to  glimpse  the  North  American  continent  was  Biarne  Herjulfson33 
who,  about  986  led  the  first  Norwegian  voyage  to  the  American 
continent  and  sighted  the  New  England  coast.  Briefly  the  account 
in  the  Saga,  simply  told,  is  as  follows: 

Biarne,  finding  that  his  father  Herjulf  had  left  Iceland,  de- 
termined to  sail  to  Greenland  in  order  to  spend  the  winter  “under 
his  father’s  roof.”  None  of  the  sailors  knew  the  course  to  be  taken 
and  Biarne  himself  said,  “I  think  our  voyage  is  worthless,  since 
none  of  us  have  seen  the  Greenland  Sea.”  They  set  sail,  however, 
and  in  three  days  lost  sight  of  land.  The  wind  shifted  and  for  many 
days  heavy  fogs  settled  about  them.  When  at  last  the  sun  appeared, 
they  sighted  land.  The  crew  immediately  wished  to  go  ashore, 
but  Biarne,  seeing  that  this  was  not  a land  of  icy  mountains,  re- 
fused their  requests,  and  commanded  them  to  keep  coasting  north- 
wards. As  they  sailed  on,  leaving  the  land  on  their  left,  they  ob- 
served it  to  be  covered  with  wooded  hills  in  place  of  the  icy  moun- 
tains they  were  looking  for.  For  a night  and  a day  they  kept  sail- 
ing past  the  hilly,  wooded  lands  they  had  first  seen,  and  when  his 
crew  asked  of  him  whether  this  was  Greenland,  Biarne  answered, 
'“No,  for  in  Greenland  there  are  great  ice-hills.”  Again  the  sailors 
wished  to  land,  claiming  to  lack  wood  and  water,  but  Biarne  was 
obdurate,  and  a south  wind  springing  up  they  continued  their  voy- 
age for  three  more  days  until  they  came  to  an  island  covered  with 
ice  and  mountains.  When  the  men  proposed  to  land  here,  Biarne 
once  more  refused,  but  when  two  days  later,  for  the  fourth  time  they 
sighted  land  and  the  sailors  asked  of  Biarne  if  that  was  Green- 

MEdw.  J.  Payne,  Vol.  x,  pp.  69-70,  and  De  Roo,  Vol.  11,  pp.  212,  213. 
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land,  the  hardy  son  of  Herjulf  replied,  “Yes,  it  is  the  very  place; 
thus  hath  Greenland  been  discovered.” 

Biarne  certainly  had  little  knowledge  of  his  position,  and  cer- 
tainly no  compass.  Paines  analytical  powers,  however,  seem  to  pen- 
etrate the  obscurity.  His  explanation  is  as  simple  as  it  is  concise. 
He  says:34 

Southward  from  the  Arctic  Circle,  between  Iceland  and  Green- 
land, there  sets  a perpetual  and  violent  current  of  cold  water.  Join- 
ing the  current  from  Baffin’s  Bay  in  Davis’s  Straits,  it  sweeps  on, 
ever  southward  washing  and  chilling  the  whole  shore  of  North 
America.  As  it  advances  through  milder  latitudes,  its  force,  volume, 
and  breadth  decrease,  and  it  ultimately  disappears  before  the  warm 
Gulf  Stream,  pressing  its  way  to  the  north,  and  carrying  the 
temperature  of  Florida  to  the  shores  of  Ireland  and  England.  On 
this  Arctic  current  Biarne ’s  vessel  drifted  to  the  shores  of  New 
England.  “Such,”  concludes  Paine,  who  gives  a far  more  detailed 
account  of  the  voyage,  “is  the  story  of  the  first  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica by  Europeans  in  the  year  986.  ”35 

The  voyage  of  Biarne  Herjulf  son  caused  much  comment  in  Nor- 
way and  Greenland,30  and  probably  inspired  the  dauntless  son  of 
Eric  the  Red  to  what  is  probably  the  most  famous  of  the  pre-Colum- 
bian voyages.  Engaging  thirty-five  men,  Leif  Ericsson  set  sail  in 
search  of  the  land  that  had  been  discovered  by  Biarne.  After  some 
time,  they  came  to  a land  they  called  Labrador  and  Newfoundland 
(named  Little  Helluland  by  the  Norse),  because  of  the  barren  flats, 
hellur  meaning  flat  stones,  and  Nova  Scotia,  which  was  called  Mark- 
land  because  of  its  wooded  aspect.  When  they  came  to  what  we 
know  as  New  England,  he  named  it  Vinland  it  GodJia,  or  Wineland, 
the  Good,  because  of  its  fertility. 

We  do  not  intend  to  give  the  details  of  Leif  the  Fortunate’s 
voyage.  The  facts  are  too  widely  known  to  need  more  than  passing 
comment.  The  story  of  Leif’s  voyage  spread  throughout  the  north 
and  doubtlessly  inspired  many  of  the  later  voyages.  Thorwald37, 
a brother  of  Leif  Ericsson,  inspired  by  the  accounts  of  the  western 
lands,  fitted  out  the  same  ship  in  which  his  brother  had  sailed,  and 
following  Leif’s  directions,  started  out  with  thirty  men,  and  ar- 
rived in  Vinland. 


34  Edw.  J.  Payne,  Vol.  i,  pp.  70-71. 

35  Some  investigators  differ  as  to  the  year  of  Biarne’s  voyage.  Peschel  believes  it 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  1000,  Maltebrun  in  1001,  while  the  Saga  of  Eric  the  Red 
places  it  in  the  year  1002. 

30  Edw.  J.  Payne,  Vol.  1,  pp.  971-974. 

" Rafn,  Memoire,  p.  7.  Bancroft,  Native  Races  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Vol.  V.,  p.  107. 
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Thorwald’s  discoveries  were  perhaps  more  extensive  than  his 
brother’s.  It  is  known  that  he  wintered  at  Leifsbrudhir  (Leif’s 
booths  or  huts),  at  the  same  place  where  his  predecessor  had  been. 
In  1003  he  explored  the  country  to  the  south,  and  writers  agree 
that  the  island  he  describes  could  be  none  other  than  Long  Island.38 
The  following  year,  Thorwald  journeyed  northward,  and  explored 
Keel-ness  (Cape  Cod).38  Later  he  reached  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
Here  he  was  unfortunately  slain  after  a desperate  battle  with  the 
Skraelings  who  attacked  his  ship  in  great  numbers.  He  was  buried 
at  a place  called  Cross-Ness,  after  which  his  men  passed  the  third 
winter  at  Leifsbrudhir.  They  later  loaded  their  ships  with  grapes 
and  other  necessities,  and  in  the  year  1005  returned  to  Greenland 
with  the  sad  news  of  Thorwald’s  tragic  end.40 

Thorstein,  Thorwald’s  youngest  brother,  now  resolved  to 
search  for  his  brother’s  body  in  the  heathen  lands.41  Accompanied 
by  his  wife  Gudrida  and  twenty-five  men,  he  left  Greenland  in  1005. 
All  summer  he  spent  on  the  open  sea,  and  the  voyage  was  a failure. 

It  is  not  possible,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  us  to  go  at  greater 
length  into  pre-Columbian  voyages.  Their  number  is  legion.  The 
writer  will  only  relate  the  story  of  the  last  of  these  as  given  in  the 
Icelandic  Saga. 

A ship  from  Greenland  had  journeyed  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  on 
its  return  was  driven  by  a storm  upon  the  coast  of  Iceland.  Tor- 
fasus42  speaks  of  a ship  from  Greenland  landing  on  the  coast  of 
Straumfjord  (in  Iceland)  that  had  made  a voyage  to  Markland  in 
1347.  This  account  is  briefly  told  in  the  “Gotskalk  Annals;”  and 
the  “Flatey”  Saga  clearly  speaks  of  a ship  from  Greenland  that 
had  been  to  Markland  with  eighteen  men  in  1347.  The  later  ‘ ‘ Skal- 
holt  Annals,”  written  about  1360,  speaks  of  a small  ship  from  Green- 
land that  had  been  to  Markland,  but  by  storms  had  been  driven  to 

3S  Edw.  J.  Payne,  Vol.  i,  p.  75. 

39  Beauvois-La  Decouverte,  p.  112,  N.  1.  Kohl,  A Hist,  of  the  Disc,  of  East  of 
Maine,  2nd  series,  1st  vol.  of  Documentary  Hist,  of  Maine,  p.  67.  Rafn,  Memoire,  p.  17. 

40  Rafn  assumed  that  the  little  daring  band  sailed  in  full  view  of  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  as  the  descriptions  given  are  so  exact.  They 
explicitly  state  that  the  land  was  beautiful,  covered  with  forests,  and  that  shoals  and 
islands  were  seen  along  the  coast.  Of  human  habitations  they  say  none  but  a barn. 
(Rafn,  “Memoire,”  p.  26.) 

41  De  Roo,  Vol.  11,  p.  226. 

42  Gronl.  Ant.,  Cap.  XXX,  p.  252. 
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Streamfirth.  There  were  seventeen  men  on  board,  and  the  year 
1347  is  clearly  indicated.43 

About  one  hundred  years  later,  it  seems  that  all  of  the  Green- 
land settlements  had  ceased  to  exist.  In  1418  the  Skraelings,  ever 
hostile  to  European  invasion,  destroyed  the  principal  settlements 
and  ensalved  the  populace.  The  daring  voyages  of  Leif,  Thorwald, 
Thorstein  and  Karlsefne  became  a memory,  and  it  remains  for  the 
modern  historian  and  antiquarian  to  reopen  the  ancient  vault  and 
once  more  bring  forth  the  glorious  deeds  of  those  dauntless  vikings, 
who,  we  trust,  will  one  day  be  accorded  their  proper  place  in  the 
history  of  our  country. 

Of  the  historical  importance  of  these  Norse  discoveries,  Payne 
has  this  to  say:44 

The  voyages  of  the  Northmen  to  America  thus  passed  out  of 
the  region  of  contemporary  fact  into  that  of  history  and  song.  Of 
their  authenticity  no  doubt  remains.  They  are  mentioned  in  no 
less  than  seventeen  ancient  Icelandic  documents.  In  no  instance 
are  the  statements  thus  chronicled  improbable,  or  repugnant  to 
known  facts;  on  the  contrary,  most  striking  facts  in  the  natural 
history  of  the  new  continent  were  placed  on  record  by  the  North- 
men. . . . Speculation  was  even  rife  as  to  the  cosmographical 

significance  of  these  discoveries  . . . and  it  may  be  fairly  con- 

cluded that  these  geographical  facts  were  extensively  known  in 
Iceland  and  Norway,  and  not  unknown  in  the  numerous  parts  of 
Western  Europe  where  there  existed  communication  with  Iceland. 
The  connexion  of  Cabot  with  Denmark  and  his  voyage  to  America 
by  way  of  the  old  Norse  route,  indicate  unmistakably  that  neither 
the  New-Land  nor  the  way  thither  was  forgotten  in  the  time  of 
Columbus.  . . . 

The  researches  of  Scandinavian  antiquaries  have  even  reached 
to  the  startling  conclusion  that  long  before  the  time  of  Columbus 
Europeans  had  visited  the  whole  coast  of  North  America.  . . . 

The  Northmen  were  apparently  the  first,  among  people  of  his- 
toric name,  to  arrive  in  America.  . . . Their  historical  signifi- 

cance, at  least  as  regards  America,  is  hut  slight.  It  chiefly  consists 
in  the  fact  that  some  remembrance  of  them  always  survived,  that 
English  explorers  began  in  the  time  of  Columbus  to  follow  in  the 
direction  they  had  taken,  and  that  upon  the  rediscovery  of  America 
by  these  English  explorers  an  English  claim  to  the  soil  of  the  North- 
ern continent  was  grounded,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  That  some 

43  Beamish,  “Discovery,”  p.  150,  and  Rafn,  “Memoire,”  p.  36. 

H Edw.  J.  Payne,  Vol.  1,  pp.  76,  77,  78,  79. 
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knowledge  of  the  New  World  existed  beyond  the  circle  of  the  Norse 
nations  is  clear  enough.  From  the  time  when  the  voyages  of  the 
Northmen  to  America  ceased,  dates  a belief,  general  throughout 
Western  Europe,  in  a large  island  lying  in  the  North  Atlantic,  to  the 
west  of  Ireland.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  belief  rested  on 
traditions  of  the  Norse  discovery  of  America. 

If  any  doubt  remains  as  to  the  Scandinavian  settlements  here, 
in  the  light  of  modern  archeological  knowledge  it  must  be  dissipated. 
The  Norsemen  have  left  unmistakable  imprints  on  our  soil— their 
homes,  implements  used  in  their  daily  occupation,  and  other  vestiges 
of  the  civilization  they  brought  with  them  from  the  far-off  north- 
eastern countries.  One  need  not  be  an  archeologist  to  detect  the 
remains  of  their  canals  and  the  ponds  and  boom-daws  on  which  they 
floated  their  timber.  These  literally  dot  the  mouths  and  affluents  of 
the  Charles  River,  and  as  in  distant  Norway  are  built  of  unhewn 
stones. 

Near  Cambridge  can  still  be  seen  the  last  traces  of  ancient 
block-houses  and  dwellings,  similar  to  those  found  in  Greenland, 
while  the  remains  of  ponds  and  traps  can  be  seen  close  by,  closely 
resembling  those  of  the  old  Scandinavian  settlers  who  made  their 
homes  on  the  shores  of  Mount  Haup  Bay.  Other  relics  are  found 
in  abundance,  such  as  chiselled  stone,  which  was  probably  used  for 
sinking  nets,  and  stone  mortars  to  grind  grain.  Most  of  these  are 
the  exact  counterparts  of  the  ones  used  in  the  Norway  long  ago. 

Along  the  Penobscot  River  in  Maine,  on  the  shores  of  Narra- 
gansett  Bay,  similar  traces  have  been  found,  and  at  Pittson  can  be 
seen  trees  three  feet  in  diameter  with  six  hundred  annular  layers, 
associated  with  brick  work  antedating  the  trees.45 

And  the  Indians — did  they  not  keep  a faithful  record  of  white 
visitors?  The  Lenapi  (Delaware)  tribes  have  carved  on  wood  their 
tradition  telling  of  two  white  races  that  came  from  across  the  sea. 
They  portrayed  these  newcomers  by  a boat  with  a mast  and  sail, 
and  a cross  over  it ; while  around  their  camp-fires  they  chanted  the 
story  to  each  coming  generation. 

Facts  like  these  tell  their  own  story.  Antiquarians  have  writ- 
ten at  great  length  of  the  relics  left  on  our  shores  by  the  Northmen, 
but  we  can  here  only  mention  a few  of  these  tangible  bits  of  evi- 

" See  De  Roo,  Vol.  n,  Ch.  14;  also  Horsford,  " The  Discovery,”  pp.  14-50. 
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dence  which  serve  to  emphasize  and  corroborate  the  tales  related  by 
the  Sagas. 

# * # # 

We  have  now  completed  our  brief  outline  of  pre-Columbian 
discoveries.  We  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  discovery  of 
America  was  neither  the  result  of  a flash  of  inspiration  nor  a sud- 
den achievement,  but  rather  a progressive,  evolutionary  process. 
Beginning  with  the  ancients  we  found  that  their  traditions  concern- 
ing the  “isles  of  the  blessed”  were  gradually  replaced  as  gener- 
ation succeeded  generation  by  a more  rational  geographical  con- 
ception, until,  at  about  the  year  1000,  the  existence  of  our  shores 
was  common  knowledge  in  northern  European  countries. 

By  that  relatively  early  day  the  Irish  and  the  Northmen  were 
visiting  these  coasts  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals,  the  former 
for  the  purpose  of  Christianizing  the  natives,  the  latter  for  the 
purpose  of  trading,  exploring  and  forming  settlements.  Nor  need 
we  wonder  why  it  was  that  central  Europe  was  unaware  of  these 
voyages,  when  we  consider  that  between  Ireland  and  the  eastern 
coast  of  Newfoundland  only  1600  miles  are  to  be  traversed,  with 
brisk  northeastern  winds  practically  all  the  way.  We  know  that 
the  daring,  courageous  inhabitants  of  Ireland  made  frequent 
voyages  to  Iceland  in  winter,  often  penetrating  the  vast  ice-fields 
beyond.  Even  the  Northmen  admit  that  the  Irish  preceded  them 
to  the  American  coast.40 

It  is  true  that  noted  authors  disagree  on  the  many  documents 
extant,  and  some  believe  that  the  Northmen  first  sighted  this  Con- 
tinent. The  preponderating  evidence,  however,  seems  to  favor  the 
Irish,  and  Von  Humboldt,  Gravier,  and  the  noted  scholar  Reusch 
are  of  the  opinion  that  Irish  monks  first  came  here  when  expelled  by 
Scandinavian  pirates  from  the  islands  of  the  North  Atlantic.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  records  are  sound  historical  data,  and  few  serious- 
minded  investigators  question  their  authenticity.  Whatever  writers 
may  disagree  on,  upon  two  facts  they  are  all  united:  namely,  that 
this  western  continent  was  known  ages  before  the  great  Venetian 
came ; and  that  at  a time  when  Central  Europe  was  plunged  in  super- 
stition and  all  learning  was  slowly  being  submerged  by  the  mediae- 
val night,  the  northern  barbarians  were  busy  exploring  the  unknown 
West. 

4>  Vol.  ii,  p.  75;  also  Document  XVI. 
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As  we  pen  the  concluding  lines  of  “Glimpses  Into  Ancient 
American  Discoveries,”  the  world  is  celebrating  the  anniversary  of 
the  discovery  of  America  and  rendering  homage  to  Columbus.  And 
yet  he  was  but  following  a well-marked  route.  All  glory  to  him! 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  question  the  greatness  of  his  achievement,  but 
we  cannot  agree  with  Fiske — nor  accept  his  conclusion — that  “Co- 
lumbus’s voyage  was  the  greatest  event  in  the  history  of  the  world.  ” 
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The  French  in  the  Ohio  Valley* 

By  Dr.  George  P.  Donehoo,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

HE  Building  of  the  French  Forts. — The  activity  of  the 
Ohio  Company  and  its  plans  for  the  building  of  a fort 
and  making  settlements  on  the  upper  Ohio  Valley 
started  the  French  authorities  in  Canada  on  a cam- 
paign which  had  as  its  inevitable  result  open  hostility. 

The  Marquis  de  la  Jonquiere,  Governor-General,  wrote  to 
Governor  Clinton  of  New  York,  August  1751:  “You  are  not  ignor- 
ant, Sir,  of  the  expedition  Mr.  de  Celoron  made  in  the  year  1749 
to  the  Beautiful  River  by  order  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Galissonniere ; 
that  he  renewed  for,  and  in  the  name  of  the  King,  my  Master,  the 
possession  which  his  Majesty  always  held  of  those  lands;  that  he 
summoned  all  the  English  traders  there  at  the  time  to  retire;  that 
he  wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Philadelphia  to  inform  him  that  he 
had  fulfilled  his  mission,  and  to  warn  him  that  if  any  English 
traders  should  thereafter  make  their  appearance  on  the  Beautiful 
River,  they  would  be  treated  without  any  delicacy.” 

In  this  same  letter  the  Marquis  de  la  Jonquiere  gives  the  names 
of  the  four  English  traders  who  had  been  arrested  for  refusing  to 
obey  these  orders  (Archives  of  Penna.  Second  Series,  VI,  113-117). 

In  the  “Ministerial  Minute  of  the  English  Encroachments  on 
the  Ohio,”  for  1752,  it  is  stated  among  other  matters,  reported  by 
the  Governor-General:  “He  stated,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  re- 
ports made  him  by  some  faithful  Nations,  caused  him  to  conclude 
that  effectual  measures  must  be  indispensably  adopted,  both  to 
bring  the  nations  that  had  joined  the  conspiracy,  back  to  their  at- 
tachment to  France,  or  to  oblige  them  to  return  to  their  duty,  and 
to  destroy,  by  force  of  arms,  the  posts  the  English  might  have 
undertaken  to  erect  on  our  territory  towards  the  River  Ohio, 
whence  they  set  all  of  these  movements  on  foot;  and  this  Governor 

♦For  this  article  we  are  indebted  to  advance  sheets  from  a “History  of  Pennsyl- 
vania” by  the  Lewis  Historical  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  of  which  Dr.  Donehoo  is 
editor-in-chief.  This  article  from  Dr.  Donehoo’s  pen  deals  with  a subject  upon  which 
he  is  a recognized  authority. 
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THE  FlfeST  ENGLISH  FORT  WEST  C- 
tHE  ALLECHA.NY  MOUNTAINS  WAS  BUiL“ 
FIVE  HUNDRED  FEET  SOUTH-EAST  T 
-HIS  SPOT,  IN  1758  BY  ORDER  O'  C-EN. 
JOHN  FORBES.  AND  NAMED  IN  HONOR  OF 
LORD  JOHN  UCONIER. 

HERE  GENERAL  FORBES  WITH  THE' 'AID 
OF  COLONELS  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 
-'SNRY  BOUQUET  AND  JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 
ASSEMBLED  AN  ARMY  OF  7653  MEN. 
OONSTRUCTED  THE  FORBES  P.0'3 
MARCHED  AGAINST  FORT  DUOUESNE,  AND 
; 03MFELLED  THE  EVACUATION  OF  THE  i 
-ORT  NOVEMBER  25  !75S.  THEREBY  ! 
' OVERTHROWING  FRENCH  AND  ESTAB-  J 
LISKING  ENGLISH  SUPREMACY  ON  THIS'! 
TEOION.  • ■ ' I 

HERE  COL.  BOUQUET  StNORGANlEEfi  < 
'Ha  EXPEDITION  FOP.  THE  RELIEF  OF  ,' 
*ORT  PITT.  AND  WHtLETCv  THE  MARCH.  \ 
' A POINT  TWENTY-SEVEN  MILES 
WEST  OF  THIS.  FOUGHT  THE  BATTLE  OF  i 
■•-■SHY  RUN  AUGUST  5.  AND  6.  '.753  > 
: TREATING  THE  INDIANS  UNDER  OKIE* 
GUYA  SUTRA  IN  "ONE  OF  THE  BEST 
CONTESTED  ACTIONS  EVER  FOUGHT 
BETWEEN  WHITE  MEN  AND  INDIAN  ST 
ERECTEP  3 Y 

' TFT  PENNSYLVANIA  SOCIETY 
I SON'S  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 
JULY  A,  IR15 
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transmitted  at  the  same  time,  a plan  of  operations  which  he  was 
to  execute,  and  which  consisted  principally  in  dispatching  at  the 
beginning  of  Autumn  last  year,  several  detachments  for  various 
posts,  whence  they  were  to  make  a junction  at  the  opening  of  the 
spring,  at  a rendezvous  indicated  to  them,  to  act  according  to 
circumstances.  We  learn  by  letters  received  from  the  Marquis  de 
la  Jonquiere,  and  dated  last  September,  that  his  plan  was  badly 
executed;  that  the  officers  entrusted  with  its  execution  had  under- 
taken nothing  against  the  rebellious  Indians,  nor  against  the 
English  posts,  and  that  the  movements  of  those  Indians  are  becom- 
ing every  day  more  dangerous”  (op.  cit.  125). 

It  had,  evidently,  been  the  plan  of  the  French  Government  to 
act  against  the  English  on  the  Ohio  a year  earlier  than  was  done, 
but  that  the  plans  were  a failure  because  of  the  inaction  of  Sieur 
Celoron,  the  Commandant  at  Detroit. 

The  Marquis  de  la  Jonquiere  died  in  1752,  and  the  Marquis 
Duquesne  was  appointed  in  his  place.  In  the  “Minute  of  Instruc- 
tions to  be  given  to  M.  Duquesne,”  in  April  1752,  this  failure  of 
Jonquiere ’s  plans  is  referred  to  as  having  resulted  in  nothing  but 
the  seizure  of  “some  English  traders  with  their  goods,  and  to  the 
murder  of  two  Indians  of  the  Miami  Nation.”  The  “Minute  of 
Instructions,”  goes  on  to  say,  “The  River  Ohio,  otherwise  called  the 
Beautiful  River,  and  its  tributaries  belong  indisputably  to  France, 
by  virtue  of  its  discovery  by  Sieur  de  la  Salle ; of  the  trading  posts 
the  French  have  had  there  since,  and  of  the  possession  which  is  so 
much  the  more  unquestionable  as  it  constitutes  the  most  frequent 
communication  from  Canada  to  Louisiana.  It  is  only  within  a few 
years  that  the  English  have  undertaken  to  trade  there;  and  now 
they  pretend  to  exclude  us  from  it.  . . . Meanwhile  ’tis  of  the 

greatest  importance  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  pretensions  and 
expeditions  of  the  English  in  that  quarter.  Should  they  succeed 
there,  they  would  cut  off  the  communication  between  the  two  Colon- 
ies of  Canada  and  Louisiana,  and  would  be  in  a position  to  trouble 
them,  and  to  ruin  both  the  one  and  the  other,  independent  of  the  ad- 
vantages they  would  at  once  experience  in  their  trade  to  the  preju- 
dice of  ours.” 

This  “Minute”  gives  the  two  real  dangers  to  France  by  the 
English  occupancy  of  the  Ohio;  the  separation  of  the  two  French 
Colonies  and  the  loss  of  the  Indian  trade. 
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The  Marquis  Duquesne  is  urged  to  do  nothing  to  cause  a war 
with  the  Indians  by  any  attempt  to  drive  them  from  the  Ohio,  as 
“wars  of  this  character  are  always  extremely  expensive,  and  very 
rarely  productive  of  any  real  advantage.”  He  is,  therefore,  to  ad- 
here to  these  two  principal  points : 

1st.  To  make  every  possible  effort  to  drive  the  English  from 
our  territory,  and  to  prevent  them  from  coming  there  to  trade. 

2nd.  To  give  the  Indians  to  understand  at  the  same  time  that 
no  harm  is  intended  them,  that  they  will  have  liberty  to  go  as  much 
as  they  please  to  the  English  to  trade,  but  will  not  he  allowed  to  re- 
ceive them  on  our  territory. 

The  Marquis  Duquesne  is  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  disa- 
buse the  minds  of  the  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations  of  their,  claim  to 
the  lands  on  the  Ohio  River,  which  the  Marquis  de  la  Jonquiere,  in  a 
(Council  with  them,  had  in  a measure  countenanced.  It  is  stated, 
in  the  “Minute,”  concerning  this  Iroquois  claim,  “They  have,  in 
fact,  as  has  already  been  observed,  no  right  to  the  River  Ohio.  We 
had  discovered  it  long  before  they  themselves  had  known  it,  and  we 
have  resorted  to  it  when  no  other  Indians  were  there  but  the 
Chaouanons  (Shawnee),  with  whom  they  were  at  war,  and  who  have 
always  been  our  friends”  (Archives  of  Penna.  Second  Series,  VI, 
126-130). 

All  of  the  official  French  documents  of  this  period  relating  to 
the  claims  of  the  Iroquois  to  the  possession  of  the  Ohio  lands,  and 
to  the  British  claim  of  sovereignty  over  the  Iroquois  show  a total 
disregard  to  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713)  and  of  that  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  (1748).  In  the  former  Treaty,  Article  XV.,  it  is  stated, 
“the  subjects  of  France,  inhabitants  of  Canada  and  elsewhere, 
should  not  disturb  or  molest  in  any  manner  whatever  the  five  In- 
dian nations  which  are  subject  to  Great  Britain,  nor  its  other 
American  allies.”  The  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  affirmed  this 
article.  With  a total  disregard  to  this  Article,  Crown  Point  was 
erected  within  the  territory  of  the  Five  Nations  in  1731  and  Niagara 
in  1720.  And  now,  when  the  plans  for  connecting  the  French  Col- 
onies in  Canada  and  Louisiana  became  necessary,  from  the  French 
point  of  view,  by  way  of  the  Ohio  valley,  it  was  necessary  for  French 
armies  to  cross  Iroquois  country  and  cut  into  a territory  which  was 
claimed  by  the  Iroquois  by  “right  of  conquest.”  The  French  could 
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have  reached  Louisiana  by  way  of  the  western  lakes  and  Illinois, 
but  this  would  have  been  an  expensive  and  troublesome  route, 
and  it  would  not  have  saved  the  rich  Indian  trade  of  the  Ohio 
River  and  its  tributaries.  To  build  a chain  of  forts,  connecting 
Canada,  by  way  of  the  Ohio,  with  the  French  possessions  on  the 
Mississippi,  was  not  only  the  easiest  way,  but  it  was  the  way  which 
would  bring  to  France  the  rich  Indian  trade  which  was  endangered. 
The  French  authorities,  who  were  familiar  with  the  topography  of 
the  continent,  thought  that  the  “impassable  Allegheny  mountains” 
would  shut  off  any  moves  of  the  British  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
Canada  was  directly  connected  with  the  Ohio  by  an  easy  water  route, 
with  few  portages,  while  the  English  colonies  were  shut  off  from  it 
by  the  many  grim  ridges  of  mountains.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to 
transport  an  army  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio ; it  was  a difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  matter  to  carry  an  army  from  the  Atlantic  over  the 
hundreds  of  miles  of  forest-covered  mountains,  threaded  by  nothing 
but  winding  Indian  trails. 

France  assumed  that  the  Allegheny  mountains  marked  the  limits 
of  British  Dominion  on  the  continent  and  that  all  of  the  vast  region 
west  of  the  mountains  to  the  Pacific  ocean  belonged  to  France  by 
virtue  of  the  discoveries  of  La  Salle  and  by  right  of  the  official  pos- 
session which  was  taken  by  Celoron  in  1749— one  year  after  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  at  which  it  was  stipulated 
“that  neither  Crown  should  make  any  new  Settlement  in  any  Part 
of  the  Continent  which  is  controverted  between  them  until  the  same 
shall  be  settled  by  Commissaries.” 

It  is  probable  that  the  French  Government  regarded  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Ohio  Company  to  settle  and  fortify  the  region  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Ohio  River  as  a cause  for  the  use  of  arms  in 
enforcing  her  claims.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  weakness  of 
the  British  interest  in  America  during  this  entire  period  was  the 
lack  of  anything  like  unity  of  action,  either  in  regard  to  the  Indian 
trade  and  its  abuses,  or  in  opposition  to  the  French  movements.  The 
Colonies  were  widely  separated  and  without  a common  head,  so  that 
each  Colony  acted  for  itself,  while  France  carried  on  her  trade  and 
acted  under  the  direction  of  the  Governor-General  of  Canada,  who 
was  responsible  to  the  King  alone.  Governor  Shirley,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, fully  realized  these  facts,  as  is  shown  in  his  letter  to  Gov- 
ernor Hamilton,  in  1754  (Colonial  Records,  VI.  16-20). 
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Two  men  of  the  time  seemed  to  realize  the  full  importance  of 
immediate  action  and  both  commenced  to  act  at  about  the  same 
hour.  The  one  was  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  Robert  Dinwiddie, 
and  the  other  was  the  Marquis  Duquesne,  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  or  New  France. 

The  winter  of  1751-52  was  such  a winter  as  often  came  into 
the  wigwams  of  the  Red  Men  in  those  early  days.  In  all  of  the  vast 
region  covered  by  the  endless  forests  famine  and  pestilence  stalked 
in  grim  silence,  bringing  death  and  suffering  with  them.  The 
Indians  were  disheartened  and  ready  to  do  anything  to  remedy 
their  condition.  They  blamed  the  condition  upon  the  displeasure 
of  the  Great  Spirit  because  of  their  alliance  with  the  white  man. 
They  listened  to  the  alluring  voice  of  the  French  trader,  and  then 
killed  him.  They  listened  to  the  promises  of  the  Englishman  and 
they  hated  him.  They  did  not  know  what  to  do,  or  where  to  go  to 
get  away  from  the  plague  which  he  had  brought  into  their  villages. 

In  a letter  of  M.  de  Longueuil  to  M.  de  Rouille,  in  April  1752, 
he  says,  in  speaking  of  the  conditions  over  the  continent,  “The 
crops  have  also  failed  at  the  Beautiful  River.  Mr.  de  Joncaire  and 
the  other  Frenchmen  have  been  reduced  to  a couple  of  handfulls 
of  Indian  corn  a day;  neither  meat,  nor  grease,  nor  salt.  Famine 
is  not  the  sole  scourge  we  experience;  the  small-pox  commits 
ravages;  it  begins  to  reach  Detroit.  One  woman  has  died  of  it  at 
the  Huron  village.  The  disease  prevails  also  at  the  Beautiful 
River.  ’Twere  desirable  that  it  should  break  out  and  spread,  gen- 
erally, throughout  the  localities  inhabited  by  our  rebels.  It  would 
be  fully  as  good  as  an  army”  (Archives  of  Penna.  Second  Series, 
VI.  135-36). 

Again,  in  this  letter,  he  says,  “No  remedy  for  our  evils  would 
be  more  effectual  than  to  drive  the  English  from  our  lands,  and 
no  other  course  would  remain  to  be  taken  to  insure  its  success  than 
to  send  a sufficient  force  to  Detroit  and  the  Beautiful  River,  to 
adopt  all  possible  precautions  to  protect  the  French  from  the  fury 
of  the  Indians  and  to  guarantee  their  effects  against  pillage.  My 
first  object  is  in  every  point  of  view  interesting,  and  if  not  ac- 
complished, ’twill  not  be  for  want  of  foresight  on  my  part.” 
Longueuil  then  states  that  he  intends  sending  an  expedition  of  400 
Canadians  to  Detroit  in  the  summer,  and  after  wintering  near  ‘ ‘ our 
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enemies/  ’ be  joined  in  the  spring  by  500  or  600  Canadians  who 
shall  meet  them  at  the  “designated  rendezvous.” 

This  plan  of  action  was  changed,  for  early  in  January,  1753, 
an  expedition  of  about  300  Canadians,  commanded  by  Sieur  Babier, 
set  out  from  Quebec,  reaching  Fort  Niagara  in  April.  They  rested 
here  for  fifteen  days  and  then  went  along  the  southeastern  shore  of 
Lake  Erie  by  water.  They  disembarked  at  Chadakoin,  an  Indian 
village,  at  the  mouth  of  Chautauqua  creek,  where  they  commenced 
to  build  a fort.  The  latter  part  of  May,  Monsieur  Marin  arrived 
with  a force  of  500  Canadians  and  20  Indians.  Marin  was  op- 
posed to  the  building  of  a fort  at  this  place,  where  Celoron  had 
landed  in  1749,  as  he  did  not  regard  it  as  a good  point  for  the 
transportation  of  men  and  supplies  to  the  Ohio.  He  went  on 
westward  along  Lake  Erie  to  a point  which  they  called  Presqu’ 
Isle,  or  the  Peninsula,  at  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Erie.  Here 
they  built  the  first  of  the  chain  of  French  forts,  which  they  called 
Presqu’  Isle.  This  fort  was  built  of  chestnut  logs,  squared  and 
lapped  over  each  other  to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet.  It  was  120 
feet  square.  As  soon  as  this  fort  was  finished  it  was  left  in  com- 
mand of  Captain  Depontency  and  the  remainder  of  the  force  went 
southward  to  the  headwaters  of  French  creek,  or  Riviere  Le  Boeuf, 
where  the  second  fort,  called  Fort  Le  Boeuf,  was  built.  This  fort 
stood  within  the  present  town  of  Waterford.  There  is  a very  large 
and  beautiful  lake  near  the  old  fort  site,  where  the  batteaux  were 
made  for  carrying  supplies  down  to  the  site  of  Venango,  now  Frank- 
lin, where  the  waters  of  the  Allegheny  are  reached. 

After  this  fort  was  finished,  Marin  left  about  three  hundred 
men  to  garrison  the  two  forts,  and  returned  to  Canada  with  the 
main  force  for  the  winter  and  to  prepare  material  for  the  building 
of  the  other  forts  in  the  spring.  The  main  facts  concerning  the 
building  of  both  of  these  forts  at  Presqu’  Isle  and  Le  Boeuf  are 
given  in  the  “Deposition  of  Stephen  Coffen,”  in  the  Colonial 
Records  of  Pennsylvania,  Vol.  VI.  pages  9-13,  and  in  the  Archives 
of  Penna.  Second  Series,  VI.  184-187. 

In  the  “Examination  of  a French  Deserter,”  named  Jean  Bap- 
tiste Pidon,  taken  in  March  7, 1754,  he  states  that  the  fort  at  Presqu’ 
Isle  was  “called  Duquesne,  the  name  of  their  General,  the  Marquis 
Duquesne.”  (Archives  of  Penna.  First  Series,  II.  124).  If  this 
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fort  was  ever  so  named,  it  is  never  so  mentioned  in  the  official  records 
of  the  period. 

While  Marin  was  at  Le  Boenf  he  sent  Monsieur  Bite  with  a 
detachment  of  50  men  to  an  Indian  village,  called  Ganagarahhare, 
at  the  mouth  of  French  creek,  to  erect  a third  fort.  The  Indians, 
however,  objected  to  the  erection  of  a fort  on  their  land.  The  fail- 
ure to  build  this  fort  so  displeased  Marin  that  he  asked  the  soldiers 
to  “take  him  (as  he  then  sat  in  a Carriage  made  for  him,  being  very 
Sick  some  time)  and  seat  him  in  the  middle  of  the  Fort  and  then  set 
Fire  to  it  and  let  him  perish  in  the  Flames,  which  was  rejected  by 
the  Officers,  who  (the  Deponent  says)  had  not  the  least  regard  for 
him,  as  he  had  behaved  very  ill  to  them  all  in  general.”  (Stephen 
Coffen.) 

The  French  took  possession  of  the  site  (Venango)  and  left 
Captain  Chalbert  de  Joncaire,  with  several  other  officers,  in  charge. 
They  occupied  the  trading  house  which  had  been  erected  by  John 
Fraser,  and  from  which  he  had  been  expelled  by  orders  of  Joncaire. 
When  Fraser  was  expelled  from  Venango,  he  went  to  the  mouth  of 
Turtle  creek,  where  he  lived  during  the  time  of  Braddock’s  expedi- 
tion in  1755.  When  Washington  reached  Venango  in  1753,  the 
French  flag  was  flying  over  this  house. 

Everything  was  now  set  for  the  game  which  the  two  great 
world  Empires  were  to  play  for  the  winning,  not  only  of  the  Ohio, 
but  for  a Continent.  France  had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet.  She 
had  taken  actual  possession,  by  an  armed  force,  of  a territory  which 
was  claimed  by  the  Iroquois,  by  the  British  and  by  Pennsylvania 
and  by  Virginia.  Her  three  stations  at  Presqu’  Isle,  Le  Boeuf  and 
Venango  clearly  revealed  to  all  of  the  other  rival  claimants  that  the 
Treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Aix-la-Cjhapelle  were  not  binding  upon 
France,  when  her  Indian  trade,  and,  more  than  even  that,  her  domi- 
nance of  a continent  were  at  stake. 

The  news  of  the  building  of  the  French  forts  carried  consterna- 
tion into  the  wigwams  of  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio,  and  into  the  As- 
semblies of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  The  Governors  of  the  Col- 
onies of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas,  as  well  as  the  Quaker  influenced  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, realized  that  the  time  for  letter-writing  had  passed  and  that 
the  time  for  action  had  come.  The  bluff,  wordy,  but  none  the  less 
courageous  and  impulsive  Governor  of  Virginia,  bad  realized  the 
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need  of  armed  action  long  before,  and  had  taken  steps  to  do  just 
what  the  French  had  done.  History  has  never  done  justice  to  the 
real  strategic  genius  of  Robert  Dinwiddie,  nor  to  his  insight  into  the 
character  of  the  young  man  he  selected  to  act  as  his  Ambassador  to 
the  French  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.  He  laid  the  real  foundation 
for  the  “winning  of  the  West”  and  he  gave  to  America  its  most 
truly  immortal  soldier,  patriot,  statesman  and  president. 

The  Effect  of  the  French  Invasion  of  the  Ohio  upon  the  Indians. 
The  Treaty  at  Carlisle  in  1753.— The  invasion  of  the  Ohio  valley  by 
the  French  army  and  the  building  of  the  forts  at  Presqu’  Isle  and 
Le  Boeuf  created  a sensation  among  the  western  Indians.  The 
Council  of  Onondaga  was  made  aware  of  this  violation  of  their 
rights  on  the  Ohio  and  ordered  the  French  to  withdraw.  Tanachari- 
son,  the  Half  King,  who  had  charge  of  Iroquois  affairs  on  the  Ohio 
went  to  Fort  LeBoeuf  and  ordered  the  French  Commander  to  with- 
draw his  forces  from  the  lands  which  were  claimed  by  the  Iroquois 
Confederation. 

John  Fraser,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Venango  by  Joncaire, 
wrote  a letter  to  Governor  Hamilton,  from  the  “Forks  (now  Pitts- 
burgh) August  27th,  1753,”  in  which  he  informed  him  of  the  various 
moves  which  had  been  made  by  the  French  army,  and  then  wrote: 
“I  have  not  got  any  Skins  this  Summer,  for  there  has  not  been 
an  Indian  between  Weningo  (Venango)  and  the  Piet  Country  hunt- 
ing this  Summer,  by  reason  of  the  French. 

“There  is  hardly  any  Indians  here  at  all,  for  yesterday  there  set 
off  along  with  Capt.  Trent  and  French  Andrew  (Andrew  Montour) 
the  Heads  of  the  Five  Nations,  the  Piets  (Pickawollanee,  a village 
on  the  Miami  river,  at  site  of  the  present  Piqua,  Ohio),  the  Shawo- 
nese,  the  Owendots,  and  the  Delawares,  for  Virginia ; and  the  Half 
King  (Tanacharison)  set  off  to  the  French  Fort,  with  a strong 
party  along  with  him,  to  warn  the  French  off  their  Land  entirely, 
which  if  they  did  not  comply  to,  then  directly  the  Six  Nations,  the 
Piets,  the  Shawonese,  Owendots,  and  Delawares  were  to  strike  with- 
out Loss  of  Time.  The  Half  King  was  to  be  back  in  twenty  days 
from  the  time  he  went  away,  so  were  the  Indians  from  Virginia. 

“Capt.  Trent  was  here  the  night  before  last  and  viewed  the 
Ground  the  Fort  is  to  be  built  upon,  which  they  will  begin  in  less 
than  a month’s  time.  The  Money  has  been  laid  out  for  the  building 
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of  it  already,  and  the  great  Guns  are  lying  at  Williamsburg  ready 
to  bring  up.”  Colonial  Records,  V.  660.) 

The  Ohio  Indians  had  become  impatient  because  of  the  delay 
of  Pennsylvania  in  sending  the  promised  presents  to  them  and  had 
appealed  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia.  While  at  the  Council  at 
Winchester  they  were  informed  that  Pennsylvania  had  voted  800 
pounds  for  their  support,  and  so  they  decided  to  return  to  the 
Ohio,  from  Virginia,  by  way  of  Pennsylvania,  and  so  they  asked 
that  a Council  be  held  at  Carlisle,  which  was  much  nearer  than 
Philadelphia,  1 ‘ on  or  before  the  twenty-second  Instant.  . . . The 

present  unsettled  Affairs  of  their  Country  on  the  French’s  Entry 
on  their  Lands  would  not  allow  them  time  to  wait  on  your  Honour 
at  Philadelphia.”  (Letter  of  W.  Fairfax  to  Governor  Hamilton, 
Sept.  14,  1753.  Col.  Records,  V.  657.) 

Governor  Hamilton  then  appointed,  in  a King’s  Commission, 
Richard  Peters,  Isaac  Norris  and  Benjamin  Franklin  to  go  to 
Carlisle  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a Treaty  with  these  Indians. 
These  Commissioners  went  to  Carlisle,  which  was  reached  on  the 
26th,  and  found  that  the  Indians  had  reached  there  that  day  from 
Winchester.  They  immediately  held  a conference  with  George 
Croghan,  Conrad  Weiser  and  Andrew  Montout,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover everything  possible  concerning  the  Indians  who  were  present 
and  why  they  had  gone  to  Virginia.  They  were  told  that  the  chiefs 
who  were  present  represented  the  most  powerful  Indians  on  the 
Ohio.  Among  these  were,  Scarouady,  who  had  charge  of  the  Shaw- 
nee on  the  Ohio  as  the  Deputy  of  the  Six  Nations;  Shingass  and 
Pisquitomen,  leading  chiefs  of  the  Delaware;  Neucheconeh,  “King,” 
or  head  chief  of  the  Shawanee  on  the  Ohio ; and  many  other  promi- 
nent chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations,  the  Delaware,  Shawnee  and  the 
Miami. 

This  Treaty  at  Carlisle  has  never  been  given  the  place  of 
importance  which  it  deserves  in  the  history  of  the  development  of 
events  on  the  Ohio  during  these  early  days  of  the  French  occu- 
pation. At  it  were  the  representatives  of  the  tribes  living  on  the 
Ohio.  The  chiefs  representing  these  tribes  were  men  of  import- 
ance, and,  in  after  years  all  of  them  played  a most  important  part 
in  the  period  of  the  French  and  Indian  War.  Some  of  them  re- 
mained true  to  the  English  interest,  such  as  the  Oneida  Deputy, 
Scarouady,  who  became  the  Half  King  upon  the  death  of  Tana- 
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charison  in  1754.  Some  of  them,  such  as  Shingass,  became  the 
most  bitter  foes  of  the  English,  carrying  death  and  ruin  to  the 
English  settlements  along  the  frontiers  during  the  period  of  hos- 
tility which  followed  Braddock’s  defeat,  in  JL755. 

Scarouady  was  the  leading  speaker  at  this  Treaty,  and,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  Tanacharison,  who  had  gone  on  his  mission  to 
the  French  forts,  he  was  the  representative  of  the  Six  Nations.  In 
his  “speech”  to  the  Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania,  he  said: 
“Brother  Onas  (the  Indian  name  for  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania) ; I desire  You  would  hear  and  take  Notice  of  what  I am 
about  to  say  now.  The  Governor  of  Virginia  desired  leave  to 
build  a strong  House  on  Ohio  which  came  to  the  Ears  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Canada;  and  we  Suppose  this  caused  him  to  invade  our 
Country.  We  do  not  know  his  Intent,  because  he  speaks  with  two 
Tongues.  So  soon  as  we  known  his  Heart  We  shall  be  able  to  know 
what  to  do,  and  shall  speak  accordingly  to  him.  We  desire  that 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  would  at  present  forbear  settling  on 
our  Lands  over  the  Allegheny  Hills.  We  advise  you  rather  to  call 
your  People  hack  on  this  side  of  the  Hills  lest  Damage  should  be 
done,  and  you  think  ill  of  us.  But  to  keep  up  our  Correspondence 
with  our  Brother  Onas  we  will  appoint  some  place  on  the  Hills  or 
near  them;  and  we  do  appoint  George  Croghan  on  our  Part,  and 
desire  you  to  appoint  another  on  your  Part  by  a formal  writing 
under  the  Governor’s  Hand.  Let  none  of  your  People  settle  beyond 
where  they  now  are,  nor  on  the  Juniata  Lands,  till  the  affair  is 
settled  between  Us  and  the  French.  At  present  George  Croghan ’s 
House  at  Juniata  may  be  the  Place  where  any  thing  may  be  sent 
to  Us.  We  desire  a Commission  may  be  given  to  the  Person  en- 
trusted by  the  Government  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  he  may  be 
directed  to  warn  People  from  settling  on  Indian  Lands,  and  em- 
powered to  remove  them.” 

In  addition  to  this,  Scarouady  requested  that  the  number  of 
traders  on  the  Ohio  be  limited  to  three  sets,  occupying  three  trading 
points,  one  at  Logstown,  another  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  and 
the  third  at  the  mouth  of  the  Monongahela,  where  they  could  be 
looked  after  by  the  Indian  Council.  The  other  request  of  Scarouady 
was  that  the  unrestricted  sale  of  rum  stop.  He  said,  in  speaking 
of  this  matter,  “Your  Traders  now  bring  scarce  anything  but  Rum 
and  Flour;  They  bring  little  Powder  and  Lead  or  other  valuable 
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Goods.  The  Rum  ruins  Us.  We  beg  you  would  prevent  its  coming 
in  such  Quantities  by  regulating  the  Traders.  We  never  under- 
stood the  Trade  was  to  be  for  Whiskey  and  Flour.  We  desire  it 
may  be  forbidden,  and  none  sold  in  the  Indian  country;  but  that  if 
the  Indians  will  have  it  they  may  go  among  the  Inhabitants  and 
deal  with  them  for  it.  When  these  Whiskey  Traders  come  they 
bring  thirty  or  forty  Caggs  and  put  them  down  before  Us  and  make 
Us  drink,  and  get  all  the  Skins  that  should  go  to  pay  the  Debts  We 
have  contracted  for  Goods  bought  of  the  Fair  Traders,  and  by  this 
means  We  not  only  ruin  Ourselves  but  them  too.  These  wicked 
Whiskey  Sellers  when  once  they  have  got  the  Indians  in  Liquor 
make  them  sell  their  very  Clothes  from  their  Backs.  In  short,  if 
this  Practice  be  continued  We  must  be  inevitably  ruined.  We  most 
earnestly,  therefore,  beseech  You  to  remedy  it.” 

The  Commissioners  heard  these  complaints  and  promised  to 
remedy  the  ills  complained  of ; but  the  sale  of  rum  went  on  in  an 
ever  increasing  amount  and  settlers  kept  filling  up  the  unpurchased 
lands  along  the  Juniata.  The  Governor  and  the  Assembly  desired 
to  have  these  matters  satisfactorily  settled,  but  it  was  impossible 
for  the  authorities  in  Philadelphia  to  reach  out  to  the  Juniata  and 
beyond  the  mountains  with  the  power  of  Law.  Proclamations  could 
be  issued,  about  the  sale  of  rum  and  the  settling  of  “squatters”  on 
unpurchased  lands,  but  the  traders  paid  no  attention  to  these  procla- 
mations, nor  did  the  horde  of  settlers  who  were  taking  up  the  fine 
lands  along  the  Juniata  and  beyond  the  “Hills.” 

And  yet,  these  abuses,  complained  of  at  this  Treaty  in  1753, 
were  the  underlying  causes  of  the  final  alienation  of  the  Delaware 
and  Shawnee,  in  1754.  Pennsylvania  was  lacking  in  power  to  en- 
force her  own  laws  beyond  the  blue  ridges  of  the  mountains.  The 
“Holy  Experiment”  of  William  Penn  had  worked  in  a most  satis- 
factory manner  with  the  Indians  when  they  were  within  reach  and 
with  the  various  elements  in  the  settlements  along  the  Delaware. 
But  it  would  not  work  with  “Whiskey  Traders”  and  “Squatters” 
on  Indian  lands.  It  took  something  more  than  justice  and  kindness 
to  impress  an  Indian  trader,  after  the  profits  in  rum,  and  a Scotch- 
Irish  settler,  after  good  farming  land  which  he  could  get  for  noth- 
ing. Force  was  the  only  thing  which  counted  with  these  two  classes 
of  people,  as  well  as  with  the  French,  who  were  taking  the  lands  on 
the  Ohio— and  the  Quaker  Assembly  could  not  bring  itself  to  use  a 
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power  which  could  be  used  only  as  an  armed  force.  The  Indian  was 
thoroughly  in  favor  of  the  Quaker  principles  when  these  brought 
him  presents  of  goods.  But  he  was  not  in  favor  of  being  robbed 
of  his  lands  and  of  his  furs  and  peltries  by  rum  trader,  French- 
man or  squatter  without  resisting  these  robbers  to  the  limit,  and 
he  lost  his  respect  for  a government  which  would  not  fight  to  main- 
tain its  rights,  and  which  could  not  enforce  its  laws.  He  was  given 
“whiskey  and  flour,”  when  he  needed  “powder  and  lead.”  The 
former  was  all  right  when  everything  went  along  as  usual.  But, 
when  an  armed  force  was  marching  to  take  possession  of  his  coun- 
try, laughing  at  the  objections  of  his  chiefs,  he  had  to  fight— and 
“whiskey  and  flour”  made  mighty  poor  ammunition.  Robert  Din- 
widdie,  the  bluff  Scotch  Governor  of  Virginia,  had  no  conscientious 
scruples  about  the  matter,  so  his  present  to  the  Ohio  Indians  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  powder  and  lead,  because  he  was  in  favor  of  meet- 
ing force  with  force.  He  was  at  that  very  time  making  his  prepara- 
tions to  act. 

Scarouady,  at  this  treaty,  reported  the  various  messages  which 
had  been  sent  by  the  Ohio  Indians  to  the  French  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  invading  army.  In  accordance  with  the  Indian  custom, 
“because  the  great  Being  who  lives  above,  has  Ordered  Us  to  send 
Three  Messages  of  Peace  before  We  make  War,”  three  messages 
had  been  sent.  The  last  one  was  taken  by  the  Half  King  him- 
self. In  this  he  had  said,  “I  tell  you  in  plain  Words  You  must  go 
off  this  Land.  . . .We  forbid  you  to  come  any  further;  turn 

back  to  the  Place  from  whence  You  come.”  While  the  Commission- 
ers were  holding  the  Treaty  at  Carlisle,  a letter  was  read  from  two 
traders  on  the  Allegheny,  in  which  they  reported  that  Tanacharison 
had  returned  from  the  French  fort  and  that  he  “had  been  received 
in  a very  contemptuous  manner  by  the  French  Commander,  who 
was  then  preparing  with  his  Forces  to  come  down  the  River,  and 
that  the  Half  King  on  his  return  shed  Tears,  and  had  actually 
warned  the  English  Traders  not  to  pass  the  Ohio,  nor  to  venture 
either  their  Persons  or  their  Goods,  for  the  French  would  certainly 
hurt  them.”  (Letter  of  Callendar  and  Taffe  to  William  Buchanan, 
Colonial  Records,  V.  684.) 

The  Treaty  at  Carlisle  ended  on  October  4,  1753,  and  the  chiefs 
went  back  to  the  Ohio. 
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At  a meeting  of  the  Provincial  Council  on  the  15 th  of  November, 
'Governor  Hamilton  read  a letter  which  he  had  received,  through 
Governor  Dinwiddie,  containing  a copy  of  a letter  which  had  been 
sent  to  the  Governors  of  all  of  the  Colonies,  from  the  Earl  of 
Holdernesse,  one  of  the  King’s  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  in 
which  the  invasion  of  the  French  army  is  noticed  and  the  various 
Governors  are  requested  to  ask  that  the  French  be  urged  to  desist ; 
“But  if,  notwithstanding  your  Requisition,  they  should  still  per- 
sist, You  are  then  to  draw  forth  the  armed  Force  of  the  Province 
and  to  use  your  best  Endeavours  to  repell  Force  by  Force.” 

The  Governor  then  informed  Governor  Dinwiddie  “and  as- 
sured him  that  so  far  as  he  should  be  enabled  by  the  Assembly  of 
this  Province,  whose  religious  Principles  might  stand  in  the  Way, 
he  would  cheerfully  concur  with  him  in  all  such  Measures  as  should 
he  thought  necessary.” 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Assembly  a “speech”  and  a belt 
of  wampum  was  delivered,  signed  by  the  Half  King,  Minkottoha 
(the  Delaware  name  of  Scarouady),  and  Jonathan,  the  Deer,  in 
which  the  Governor  was  urged  to  go  to  the  help  of  the  Indians  on 
the  Ohio.  One  request  is,  “We  beg  You  will  come  to  raise  a couple 
of  Forts,  especially  one  at  the  Mouth  of  Mohongialo  (Mononga- 
hela)  and  the  other  higher  up  the  River,  so  we  wait  for  an  Answer 
from  You;  these  from  your  Brothers  the  Six  Nations.” 

At  this  time,  according  to  a statement  made  by  Lewis  Montour, 
who  had  brought  the  message  to  the  Governor,  the  Half  King,  Scar- 
ouady, and  Jonathan,  the  Deer,  were  living  at  “Shanoppin,  the 
Place  of  their  abode,  situate  on  the  Ohio  (Allegheny)  about  three 
miles  above  the  Forks  of  Mohongialo  (Monongahela).” 

Governor  Hamilton  made  a lengthy  reply  to  this  message.  In 
it  he  appoints  George  Croghan  and  Andrew  Montour  “to  do  the 
Publick  Business  of  this  Government,  and  expect  to  see  their  attes- 
tations or  certificates  to  all  the  Messages  which  You  shall  please  to 
send  to  this  Government.”  This  appointment  was  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  request  which  was  made  by  Scarouady  at  the  Treaty 
at  Carlisle. 

In  a letter  to  Governor  Dinwiddie,  written  November  16th,  1753, 
Governor  Hamilton,  in  speaking  of  the  Indian  situation  on  the 
Ohio,  says : ‘ ‘ The  Inclinations  of  these  Indians  in  general  may  be 
good,  though  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  hut  the  French  have  their  Emis- 
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saries  among  them,  and  have  corrupted  and  may  be  still  corrupting 
particular  Indians ; but  then,  according  to  all  Accounts,  the  Six  Na- 
tions, Delawares,  and  Shawonese,  are  continually  under  the  Force 
of  Liquor,  and  may  be  dispirited  from  Indolence  and  Debauchery. 
The  Twightwees  (Miami)  are  indeed  of  a martial  Spirit  and  remark- 
able for  Sobriety ; but  they  are  much  divided,  some  declaring  for  the 
English  while  Others  still  adhere  to  the  French,  or  are  likely  to 
stand  neuter  and  wait  the  Event.’’  Col.  Rec.  V.  702.) 

This  letter  gives  a very  correct  view  of  the  Indian  situation  on 
the  Ohio  at  this  time.  The  debauchery  of  the  rum  traffic  by  the  Eng- 
lish traders  continued.  The  French  were  making  use  of  every  pos- 
sible means  to  win  over  the  Indians,  chiefly  by  their  show  of  force 
and  action— in  the  building  of  forts  and  in  the  advance  of  the  army 
towards  the  Ohio.  Nothing  made  a stronger  appeal  to  the  Indian 
than  did  the  troops  of  armed  soldiers,  slowly  but  surely  advancing 
into  the  region  claimed  by  the  English.  The  Indian  on  the  Ohio 
was  wise  enough  to  wish  to  be  on  the  winning  side.  Hence,  the  great 
majority  of  them  were  doing  what  Hamilton  said  of  the  Miami, 
standing  “neuter  and  wait  the  Event.”  And,  that  is  exactly  what 
the  Miami  did,  and  with  them  many  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee. 
The  Miami  still  occupied  their  ancestral  habitat  along  the  rivers 
of  Ohio.  The  French  traders  from  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  from 
the  lakes,  had  been  coming  to  their  villages  for  years,  and  they  had 
not  been  driven  out  of  their  country  by  them.  The  Delaware  and 
Shawnee  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  on  the  Delaware  and 
then  from  their  refuge  in  the  Wyoming  valley,  and  now  they  were 
slowly  being  driven  southward  down  the  Ohio.  They  had  little  to 
expect  from  the  English.  Past  experience  had  taught  them  that. 
And  so,  they— waited.  The  old  chiefs,  who  had  made  friends  with 
the  great  men  among  the  English,  wished  to  remain  true  to  their 
“League  of  Amity.”  But  the  young  warriors  had  no  sentimental 
bonds  to  bind  them.  A new  day  had  come,  and  with  it  a new  gener- 
ation of  young  fighting  blood,  anxious  to  act,  instead  of  listen  to 
long  “speeches”  made  by  old  gray  heads.  Shikeilamy  had  died. 
Tanacharison,  Scarouady,  Cayanguilaquoa  and  the  other  great 
chiefs  who  were  friendly  to  the  English  belonged  to  the  Six  Nations, 
who  had  made  “women”  of  the  proud  warriors  of  the  Delaware  and 
subjects  of  the  Shawnee.  Why  not  strike  with  the  French  against 
the  English,  and  at  the  same  time  gain  independence  of  the  Iroquois 
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and  become  men  again?  These  young  warriors  were  restless.  The 
old  men  could  no  longer  hold  them.  And  so,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Ohio  and  along  the  waters  of  the  Muskingum  and  in  the  villages  of 
the  Miami,  the  warriors  of  the  Red  Men— waited. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  on  the  Ohio,  Governor 
Hamilton  had  arranged  with  Oovernor  Glen,  of  South  Carolina,  for 
the  release  of  the  two  Shawnee  who  had  been  captured  by  the  south- 
ern Indians.  This  matter  had  come  up  at  the  time  of  the  Treaty  at 
Carlisle  and  had  been  the  cause  of  much  correspondence  between 
Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina.  The  Iroquois  had  been  at  war 
with  these  southern  Indians— the  Catawba  and  Cherokee— “since 
the  World  began,”  as  one  of  their  chiefs  said.  The  various  “War 
Trails”  running  southward  across  Pennsylvania,  such  as  the  “War- 
rior Path”  along  the  Warrior  Ridge  and  the  “Catawba  Trail,” 
across  Westmoreland  and  Fayette  counties,  are  memorials  of  this 
historic  conflict  between  the  northern  Indians  and  those  of  the 
Southland.  In  a message  of  Governor  Hamilton  to  the  Six  Nations 
on  the  Ohio,  which  was  sent  by  John  Patten,  in  December  1753,  he 
mentions  the  return  of  these  two  Shawnee;  one  was  sent  with  Pat- 
ten and  the  other  was  ill  in  Philadelphia.  He  also  says,  “Your  Fath- 
ers the  Six  Nations  have  made  and  confirmed  a Peace  with  the  Na- 
tion of  the  Catawbas.  They  are  no  longer  at  War  together.  Your 
Warriors  must  be  told  not  to  break  the  Peace.  The  Governor  of 
Virginia  has  informed  me  that  he  has  invited  the  Catawbas  to  come 
to  Winchester  next  Summer,  and  you  have  promised  to  be  there, 
too.  I am  pleased  to  hear  this,  and  heartily  recommend  it  to  You  to 
continue  Friends.  Their  Friendship  will  strengthen  your  Hands 
against  your  Enemies  the  French.  ’ * 

The  war  parties  of  the  Iroquois  in  crossing  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas,  when  on  their  way  to  the  country  of  the  Catawba,  had 
caused  a great  deal  of  trouble  with  the  English  settlers  from  the 
very  commencement  of  the  settlement  frontiers  of  these  Colonies. 
This  situation  was  the  cause  of  continual  friction  between  the  three 
Colonies,  as  the  southern  Indians  were  friendly  to  the  white  settlers 
about  them.  The  northern  Indians  frequently  carried  away  these 
southern  Indians,  who  were  known  as  “our  friendly  Indians,  or 
Mustee  slaves,”  in  South  Carolina.  The  ending  of  this  war  was 
therefore,  a thing  which  had  long  been  desired  by  all  three  of  the 
Colonies.  But,  this  “Peace  by  Treaty”  was  not  a permanent  one, 
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as  long  after  this  period  the  Iroquois  were  going  to  war  against 
the  Catawba  by  way  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  when  Fort 
Pitt  was  occupied.  What  the  cause  of  this  relentless  conflict  of  the 
Iroquois  with  the  Catawba  really  was,  is  hard  to  discover.  It  prob- 
ably commenced  when  the  Alligewe  (Cherokee)  and  the  Akansea 
were  expelled  from  the  Allegheny  region  by  the  Iroquois,  who  drove 
them  southward. 

The  Mission  of  George  Washington,  of  Virginia,  to  the  French 
Forts— Governor  James  Hamilton,  of  Pennsylvania,  answered  the 
letter  of  Lord  Holdernesse  on  the  25th  of  November,  1753.  In  it  he 
says,  in  part,  “I  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  one  or  more  Forts 
have  been  lately  built  by  the  French  within  the  extreme  Limits  of 
this  Province  to  the  Westward;  but  as  the  Western  Bounds  thereof 
have  never  been  actually  run,  I cannot  speak  with  Certainty.  I 
shall  however  use  my  utmost  Diligence  to  learn  how  far  the  Infor- 
mation I have  received  touching  such  Encroachments  on  his  Majes- 
tie’s  Dominions  may  be  depended  upon,  of  which  I shall  do  myself 
the  Honour  to  acquaint  your  Lordship  in  a further  account,  as  well 
as  of  the  other  Particulars  mentioned  in  your  Lordship’s  Letter,  as 
soon  as  they  shall  be  known  to  me.”  (Col.  Rec.  V.  710). 

Governor  Hamilton  had  been  informed  of  the  building  of  the 
French  forts  by  Scarouady  and  the  Half  King,  who  had  been  at  Fort 
LeBoeuf. 

Governor  Dinwiddie,  of  Virginia,  wrote  to  Governor  Hamilton 
on  November  24th,  1753:  “I  have  sent  a Person  of  Distinction  to 
the  Commander  of  the  French  Forces  on  the  Ohio  to  know  his  Rea- 
sons for  this  unjustifiable  Step  in  invading  our  Lands.  I have  de- 
sired him  to  write  me  by  what  authority  he  proceeds  in  this  unjust 
and  unwarrantable  Manner,  and  have  desired  him  immediately  to 
return,  otherwise  I shall  be  obliged  to  follow  the  Directions  and 
Powers  invested  in  me  from  his  Majesty  of  Great  Britain  by  repell- 
ing Force  by  Force.  The  Messenger  has  been  gone  three  Weeks; 
when  he  returns  I shall  acquaint  You  of  his  Proceedings,  Reception, 
and  Answer  of  the  French  Officer. 

We  have  several  Workmen  gone  out  to  build  a Fort  at  the 
Forks  of  Mohongialo  with  the  Appropriation  and  desire  of  the  In- 
dians, but  if  the  French  have  embarked  and  gone  down  the  River  I 
fear  they  will  prevent  our  Designs.”  (Op.  cit.  713). 
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Both  Governor  Hamilton  and  Governor  Dinwiddie  had  received 
the  same  letter  from  Lord  Holdernesse.  The  one  wrote  a reply  to 
it,  the  other  immediately  put  into  action  the  instructions  contained 
in  it.  To  Governor  Dinwiddie,  of  Virginia,  belongs  the  credit  for 
having  put  into  operation  the  machinery  which  resulted  in  the  Con- 
quest of  the  Ohio,  and  to  him  belongs  the  honor  of  bringing  upon  the 
stage  of  History  “a  Person  of  Distinction”  who  became  the  greatest 
character  America,  if  not  the  human  race,  has  ever  produced.  On 
January  29th,  1754,  Dinwiddie  again  wrote  Governor  Hamilton, 
“The  Return  of  the  Gentleman  whom  I sent  Express  to  the  French 
Commandant  to  know  what  Steps  the  French  were  taking  on  the 
Ohio,  enables  me  to  acquaint  your  Honour,”  etc. 

The  Return  of  the  Gentleman — thus  simply,  even  unmen- 
tioned by  name,  does  the  young  Washington  step  upon  the  stage  of 
human  action  for  all  time.  Suppose  that  Dinwiddie  had  waited  to 
hear  “from  Home,”  as  he  always  called  England,  and  that  Hamil- 
ton had  acted— how  differently  the  history  of  America  and  the 
World  might  have  been.  This  bluff,  impulsive,  yet  wise  old  Scotch- 
man started  a series  of  events  which  ultimately  resulted  in  the  Con- 
quest of  a Continent  and  in  the  Birth  of  a Nation.  Dinwiddie 
was  not  good  at  “watchful  waiting,”  after  he  had  waited  long 
enough  to  get  an  excuse  to  act.  All  he  waited  for  was  just  such 
authority  “from  Home,”  as  was  contained  in  the  letter  of  Lord 
Holdernesse,  “to  meet  Force  with  Force.”  When  that  authority 
was  given,  he  immediately  acted. 

Governor  Hamilton  himself  realized  how  different  was  his 
position  to  that  of  the  Governor  of  Virginia.  In  a letter  to  Din- 
widdie, on  November  16th,  1753,  he  said,  “With  respect  to  the 
matters  enjoined  by  his  Majesty,  your  Circumstances  are  much 
more  desirable  than  mine,  which  in  this  respect  are  rendered  un- 
pleasant by  the  religious  Sentiments  of  the  Assemblies  of  this 
Province”  (Col.  Rec.  V.  700). 

It  is  not  strange  that  Governor  Dinwiddie  selected  George 
Washington,  young  as  he  was,  for  this  mission.  The  Governor  was 
a member  of  the  Ohio  Company,  and  with  him  were  associated 
Augustine  and  Lawrence  Washington.  The  plans  of  Virginia  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Ohio  region  were  virtually  those  of  the  Ohio 
Company.  And  then,  the  young  man  was  an  Adjutant-General  in 
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the  Virginia  Militia,  was  familiar  with  the  woods,  was  a Surveyor 
and  personally  fitted  for  just  such  work. 

The  account  of  the  happenings  of  this  mission  are  very  full 
and  complete,  as  both  Washington  and  Christopher  Gist  both  kept 
Journals  of  the  trip  to  the  French  forts. 

The  following  Commission  was  issued  to  Washington: 

To  George  Washington,  Esquire,  one  of  the  Adjutants-General  of 

the  Troops  and  Forces  in  the  Colony  of  Virginia. 

I,  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  ability,  conduct, 
and  fidelity  of  you,  the  said  George  Washington,  have  appointed 
you  my  express  messenger;  and  you  are  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  proceed  thence  with  all  convenient  and  possible  dis- 
patch to  the  part  or  place  on  the  river  Ohio,  where  the  French 
have  lately  erected  a fort  or  forts,  or  where  the  commandant  of 
the  French  forces  resides,  in  order  to  deliver  my  letter  and  message 
to  him;  and  after  waiting  not  exceeding  one  week  for  an  answer, 
you  are  to  take  your  leave  and  return  immediately  back. 

To  this  commission  I have  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  great 
seal  of  this  dominion  to  be  affixed,  at  the  city  of  Williamsburg,  the 
seat  of  my  government,  this  30th  day  of  October,  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  his  Majesty  George  the  Second,  King 
of  Great  Britain,  &c.  &c.,  annoque  Domini  1753. 

Robert  Dinwiddie. 

With  this  commission  there  was  also  sent  a passport,  which  read : 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  may  come  or  concern,  greeting : 
Whereas,  I have  appointed  George  Washington,  Esquire,  by 
commission  under  the  great  seal,  my  express  messenger  to  the 
commandant  of  the  French  forces  on  the  river  Ohio,  and  as  he  is 
charged  with  business  of  great  importance  to  his  Majesty  and  this 
dominion, 

I do  hereby  command  all  his  Majesty’s  subjects,  and  particu- 
larly require  all  in  alliance  and  amity  with  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  and  all  others  to  whom  this  passport  may  come,  agreeably 
to  the  law  of  nations,  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  as  a safeguard  to 
the  said  George  Washington  and  his  attendants  in  his  present 
passage  to  and  from  the  river  Ohio,  as  aforesaid. 

Robert  Dinwiddie. 

In  the  letter  of  instructions  which  the  Governor  gave  to  Wash- 
ington he  was,  among  other  things  which  are  mentioned,  “forthwith 
to  repair  to  Logstown  on  the  said  river  Ohio,  and,  having  there 
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informed  yourself  where  the  said  French  forces  have  posted  them- 
selves, thereupon  to  proceed  to  such  place,  and,  being  there  arrived, 
to  present  your  credentials,  together  with  my  letter  to  the  chief 
commanding  officer,  and  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  to 
demand  an  answer  thereto.’ ’ 

On  reaching  Logstown  he  was  to  meet  with  the  Half  King  and 
“Monacatoocha”  (Scarouady),  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations, 
tell  them  of  his  mission  and  ask  that  they  send  a guard  of  warriors 
with  him  to  his  destination.  He  was  also  to  carefully  inquire  into 
the  numbers  of  the  French  force  on  the  Ohio,  the  number  near  by, 
the  nhmber  of  forts,  how  built  and  garrisoned,  their  distance  from 
Logstown,  and  all  other  matters  of  importance. 

To  one  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  region  through  which 
Washington  and  Gist  travelled  on  this  mission  to  the  French  fort 
at  LeBoeuf,  the  real  difficulty  of  the  journey  cannot  be  fully  ap- 
preciated, especially  when  it  was  taken  in  mid-winter.  The  author 
had  read  nearly  all  of  the  accounts  of  this  undertaking,  and  thought 
that  he  had  some  idea  of  what  the  difficulties  were.  But,  it  was 
not  until  he  followed  Washington’s  footsteps  from  Wills  Creek 
(Cumberland,  Md.)  to  “the  Forks  (Pittsburgh),  on  foot  through 
the  lofty  and  rugged  ridges  of  the  Allegheny  mountains  and  over 
the  rolling  hills  of  Fayette  and  Westmorland  counties,  and  then  at 
a later  time  to  Logstown  (Ambridge)  and  on  to  LeBoeuf  (Water- 
ford), that  he  really  could  imagine  what  it  meant  to  Washington 
and  Gist  in  1753.  This  journey,  made  some  years  ago,  was  under- 
taken in  the  summer  time,  with  Gist’s,  Washington’s  and  Ormes’s 
Journals  as  guide-books.  The  course  followed  by  Washington  is 
still,  in  the  main,  through  almost  impassable  mountains,  heavily 
covered  even  now  with  forests  and  thickets  of  laurel  and  other 
underbrush.  While  the  Cumberland  Pike,  or  National  Highway, 
follows  the  main  direction  of  the  course  over  which  Washington 
and  Gist  travelled,  yet,  the  two  are  in  no  way  identical.  And,  it  is 
only  at  a few  places  that  the  Washington  and  Braddock  Roads,  run 
along  the  same  exact  course.  One  would  get  the  impression  from 
many  of  the  histories  which  have  been  written  of  Washington’s  trip 
and  of  the  Braddock  expedition,  that  the  National  Highway  fol- 
lowed the  exact  course  of  these.  This  is  in  no  wise  correct,  save, 
perhaps,  that  both,  or  all  three  of  these  roads  run  from  Wills  Creek 
to  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.  The  courses  of  both  Washington’s  Road 
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and  Braddock’s  Road  cross  the  National  Highway  at  many  places — 
at  the  present  monument  and  grave  of  Braddock,  near  the  summit 
of  the  mountains,  where  the  two  old  roads  cross  and  run  in  a north- 
western course  along  the  Laurel  Ridge  and  then  down  into  the 
valley  at  Gist’s  Plantation,  now  Mount  Braddock.  From  here  both 
roads  run  northward  to  Stewart’s  Crossing  (now  Connellsville). 
The  National  Highway  ‘‘forks”  at  Braddock’s  grave,  running  on 
to  Uniontown  and  crossing  the  Monongahela  at  Brownsville.  In 
many  places  the  exact  course  of  the  Washington  and  Braddock 
roads  is  still  visible. 

Washington  received  his  commission  on  October  30th  and  left 
the  same  day,  reaching  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  the  next  day. 
Here  he  engaged  Jacob  Vanbraam  as  his  French  interpreter,  and 
then  went  on  to  Alexandria,  where  he  purchased  the  supplies  for 
the  trip.  He  then  went  on  to  Winchester,  where  he  got  the  horses, 
baggage,  etc.,  and  from  there  by  “the  new  road  to  Will’s  Creek, 
where  we  arrived  on  the  14th  of  November.”  The  Ohio  Company 
had  brought  from  England  a large  supply  of  goods,  in  1749-50,  and 
had  built  a Store  House  opposite  the  mouth  of  Wills  Creek,  and 
had  opened  a road  from  this  place  to  the  mouth  of  Redstone  Creek 
(Brownsville)  where  another  Store  House,  called  the  “Hangard,” 
was  built  by  Captain  William  Trent  in  1754.  It  was  the  intention 
of  the  Ohio  Company  to  build  a fort  at  the  mouth  of  Chartiers 
Creek  (below  Pittsburgh)  for  the  protection  of  these  trading  houses 
on  the  Ohio.  This  plan  was  changed  and  Captain  Trent  commenced 
the  erection  of  the  fort  at  “the  Forks”  (Pittsburgh) — which  En- 
sign Ward  surrendered  to  the  French,  later.  Wills  Creek  marked 
the  most  westerly  limits  of  “the  inhabitants”  in  1753.  From  this 
point  to  Fort  LeBoeuf  the  journey  would  be  through  a forest  en- 
shrouded wilderness.  The  only  spot  where  there  had  been  any 
attempted  settlement,  west  of  the  mountains,  was  at  Gist’s  Planta- 
tion, which  had  been  made  the  year  before.  Here  a few  families 
lived  on  the  lands  which  Christopher  Gist  had  received  from  the 
Ohio  Company. 

At  Wills  Creek,  Washington  engaged  Christopher  Gist  as  his 
pilot,  and  hired  four  others  as  “servitors.”  These  were  Barnaby 
Currin,  John  M ’Quire  (McGuire),  Indian  traders,  Henry  Steward 
and  William  Jenkins.  John  Davidson  was  with  Washington  on 
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this  mission  as  his  Indian  interpreter,  although  he  is  not  mentioned 
in  this  list. 

Washington  says  in  his  Journal,  “Here  I engaged  Mr.  Gist  to 
pilot  us  out.”  Gist  says  in  his  Journal,  “Then  Major  George 
Washington  came  to  my  house  at  Will’s  Creek,  and  delivered  me  a 
letter  from  the  council  in  Virginia,  requesting  me  to  attend  him  up 
to  the  commandant  of  the  French  fort  on  the  Ohio  river.”  Chris- 
topher Gist  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  region  west  of  the 
mountains,  having  made  many  trips  through  it,  two  of  these  for 
the  Ohio  Company.  No  man  in  Virginia  knew  the  Ohio  valley  better 
than  he  did.  He  not  only  knew  the  country,  but  he  knew  the  In- 
dians. Gist  has  never  been  given  the  credit  which  he  deserves  for 
the  important  part  he  played  on  this  mission.  Without  him,  it 
would  have  been  far  more  difficult  and  dangerous,  if  not  impossible. 
He  was  personally  known  to  the  Half  King,  Scarouady  and  nearly 
all  of  the  prominent  Indian  chiefs  on  the  Ohio.  Christopher  Gist 
was  the  first  of  the  really  great  Pioneer  Scouts  of  American  history. 
Washington  was  most  fortunate  in  having  him  as  his  leader  into 
the  wilds  of  the  great  sweeping  forests  beyond  the  mountains. 

From  Wills  Creek  the  party  went  in  a northwesterly  direction 
to  Gist’s  Plantation,  which  was  reached  on  Sunday,  November  18th, 
at  nightfall.  Washington’s  Journal  for  this  day  reads:  “Accord- 
ing to  the  best  observation  I could  make,  Mr.  Gist’s  new  settlements 
(which  we  passed  by)  bears  about  west-northwesterly,  seventy 
miles  from  Wills’  Creek.” 

Gist’s  Journal  reads,  “And  at  night  got  to  my  house  in  the 
settlement,  about  twenty-one  miles;  snow  about  ankle  deep.” 

This  “new  settlement”  of  Gist’s  was  situated  just  below  the 
western  slope  of  the  last  ridge  of  mountains,  on  most  beautiful 
rolling  land.  It  was  on  the  intersection  of  the  trails  leading  to  the 
mouth  of  Dunlap’s  Creek,  on  the  Monongahela,  and  the  Catawba 
Trail,  which  crossed  the  Youghiogheny  river  at  Stewarts  Cross- 
ing, now  Connellsville.  The  latter  course  was  the  one  followed  by 
Washington  and  Gist  to  Jacob’s  Cabins,  which  was  twenty  miles 
from  Gist’s.  Jacob  was  a Delaware  chief,  who  afterwards  lived  at 
Kittanning.  He  became  a bitter  foe  of  the  English. 

On  that  Sunday  Washington  passed  by  the  spot  where  he  and 
the  Half  King  had  the  first  conflict  with  the  French,  under  Jumon- 
ville,  and  where  he  was  defeated  at  Fort  Necessity,  July  4th,  1754. 
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He,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  became  the  owner  of  the  farm  upon 
which  this  fort  stood,  near  the  present  Mount  Washington,  or 
Farmington. 

On  the  22nd  they  reached  the  mouth  of  Turtle  Creek,  where 
John  Fraser  had  a trading  house.  The  name  of  this  famous  trader 
is  variously  recorded.  Washington  and  Gist  both  give  the  form 
“Frazier.”  He  was  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  traders,  living  at 
Paxtang  (Harrisburg)  and  was  licensed  in  1747.  He  was  driven 
from  Venango  by  Joncaire,  when  the  English  traders  were  expelled 
in  1753,  and  started  another  trading  house  at  the  mouth  of  Turtle 
Creek.  Fraser  loaned  Washington  and  Gist  a canoe  to  carry  their 
baggage  by  water  to  “the  Forks.”  They  went  over  the  trail  to 
Shannopin’s  Town  (on  the  Allegheny  river,  in  the  present  Pitts- 
burgh), and  then  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Monongahela,  where 
they  met  the  canoe.  It  was  while  at  “the  Forks,”  on  November 
23d,  that  Washington  wrote  in  his  Journal,  “As  I got  down  before 
the  canoe,  I spent  some  time  in  viewing  the  land  in  the  fork,  which 
I think  extremely  well  situated  for  a fort;  as  it  has  the  absolute 
command  of  both  rivers.  The  land  at  the  point  is  twenty,  or 
twenty-five  feet  above  the  common  surface  of  the  water;  and  a 
considerable  bottom  of  flat,  well  timbered  land  all  around  it  very 
convenient  for  building.  The  rivers  are  each  a quarter  of  a mile 
or  more  across,  and  run  here  very  nearly  at  right  angles;  Alle- 
ghany, bearing  northeast ; and  Monongahela,  southeast.  The 
former  of  these  two  is  a very  rapid  and  swift  running  water,  the 
other  deep  and  still,  without  any  perceptible  fall.”  The  next  day, 
after  crossing  the  Allegheny,  he  writes,  “As  I had  taken  a good 
deal  of  notice  yesterday  of  the  situation  at  the  fork,  my  curiosity 
led  me  to  examine  this  more  particularly  (that  is  the  site  near  the 
mouth  of  Chartiers  creek,  where  the  Ohio  Company  had  intended 
building  a fort),  and  I think  it  greatly  inferior,  either  for  defense 
or  advantages ; especially  the  latter.  For  a fort  at  the  forks  would 
be  equally  well  situated  on  the  Ohio,  and  have  the  entire  command 
of  the  Monongahela,  which  runs  up  our  settlement,  and  is  ex- 
tremely well  designed  for  water  carriage,  as  it  is  of  a deep,  still 
nature.  Besides,  a fort  at  the  fork  might  be  built  at  much  less 
expense  than  at  the  other  places. 

Nature  has  well  contrived  this  lower  place  for  water  defense, 
but  the  hill  whereon  it  must  stand  is  about  a quarter  of  a mile  in 
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length,  and  then  descending  gradually  on  the  land  side,  will  render 
it  difficult  and  very  expensive  to  make  a sufficient  fortification 
there.  The  whole  flat  upon  the  hill  must  be  taken  in,  the  side  next 
the  descent  made  extremely  high,  or  else  the  hill  itself  cut  away; 
otherwise,  the  enemy  may  raise  batteries  within  that  distance 
without  being  exposed  to  a single  shot  from  the  fort.”  Washing- 
ton says,  in  his  Journal,  “ About  two  miles  from  this  place  (that  is, 
the  fork)  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  river,  at  the  place  where  the 
Ohio  company  intended  to  erect  a fort,  lives  Shingiss,  king  of  the 
Delawares.  We  called  upon  him,  to  invite  him  to  council  at  the 
Loggstown.” 

Both  of  these  notes  are  most  interesting,  as  the  first  one  con- 
tains the  first  description  ever  recorded  of  the  site  upon  which  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh  now  stands,  and  the  other  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  site  upon  which  the  fort  of  the  Ohio  Company  was  to 
have  been  erected. 

The  change  of  the  location  of  this  fort  had  been  decided  upon 
before  Washington  visited  the  place,  as  the  material  was  on  its  way 
to  the  “fork,”  where  the  fort  was  later  started,  before  Washing- 
ton returned  from  this  mission. 

They  swam  their  horses  across  the  Allegheny  river  and  en- 
camped that  night  (November  23rd)  on  the  present  North  Side, 
Pittsburgh. 

On  the  24th  they  set  out  and  soon  after  met  “King  Shingiss 
and  Lawmolach,”  who  went  with  them  to  Logstown,  where  they 
held  a conference  with  the  chiefs.  Scarouady  was  present,  but  the 
Half  King  was  absent  hunting.  Runners  were  sent  out  to  find  him, 
and  he  came  in  on  the  25th  and  visited  Washington  in  his  tent. 
Washington  told  him,  through  John  Davidson,  his  interpreter,  what 
his  mission  was  and  asked  him  to  tell  of  his  visit  to  the  French 
fort.  The  Half  King  gave  a full  account  of  his  mission  to  the 
French  commander,  and  of  what  had  been  said.  These  “speeches” 
are  fully  recorded  in  Washington’s  Journal.  The  Half  King  had 
ordered  the  French  to  withdraw.  He  said,  in  part:  “Fathers, 

both  you  and  the  English  are  white,  we  live  in  a country  between; 
therefore,  the  land  belongs  to  neither  one  or  the  other.  But,  the 
great  Being  above  allowed  it  to  be  a place  of  residence  for  us ; so, 
fathers,  I desire  you  to  withdraw,  as  I have  done  our  Brothers  the 
English ; for  I will  keep  you  at  arms  length.  I lay  this  down  as  a 
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trial  for  both,  to  see  which  will  have  the  greatest  regard  to  it,  and 
that  side  we  will  stand  by,  and  make  equal  sharers  with  us.  Our 
brothers,  the  English,  have  heard  this,  and  I come  now  to  tell  it 
to  you;  for  I am  not  afraid  to  discharge  you  off  this  land.” 

To  this  the  French  commander  replied,  in  part : 

Now,  my  child,  I have  heard  your  speech:  you  spoke  first,  but 
it  is  my  time  to  speak  now.  Where  is  my  wampum  which  you  took 
away,  with  the  marks  of  towns  on  it?  This  wampum  I do  not  know, 
which  you  have  discharged  me  off  the  land  with;  but  you  need  not 
put  yourself  to  the  trouble  of  speaking,  for  I will  not  hear  you.  I 
am  not  afraid  of  flies  or  mosquitoes,  for  Indians  are  such  as  these. 
I tell  you  down  that  river  I will  go,  and  build  upon  it,  according  to 
my  command.  If  the  river  was  blocked  up,  I have  forces  sufficient 
to  burst  it  open,  and  tread  under  my  feet  all  that  stand  in  opposi- 
tion, together  with  their  alliances ; for  my  force  is  as  the  sand  upon 
the  sea  shore:  therefore,  here  is  your  wampum;  I sling  it  at  you. 
Child,  you  talk  foolish ; you  say  this  land  belongs  to  you,  but  there 
is  not  the  black  of  my  nail  yours.  I saw  the  land  sooner  than  you 
did,  before  the  Shannoahs  (Shawnee)  and  you  were  at  war.  . . . 

It  is  my  land,  and  I will  have  it,  let  who  will  stand  up  for,  or  say 
against  it.  I will  buy  and  sell  with  the  English  (mockingly).  If 
people  mil  be  ruled  by  me,  they  may  expect  kindness,  but  not  else. 

The  Half  King  also  told  Washington,  “that  they  had  built  two 
forts,  one  on  Lake  Erie,  and  another  on  French  creek,  near  a small 
lake,  about  fifteen  miles  asunder,  and  a large  wagon  road  between. 
They  are  both  built  after  the  same  model,  but  different  in  size; 
that  on  the  lake  the  largest.  He  gave  me  a plan  of  them  in  his  own 
drawing.  ’ ’ 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th  Washington  held  a Council  with  the 
Indians  in  the  “long  house,”  at  which  he  explained  to  them  the 
object  of  his  mission  and  asked  “your  advice  and  assistance  to 
proceed  the  nearest  and  best  road  to  the  French.” 

The  Half  King,  in  his  reply  said,  “Brother,  as  you  have  asked 
my  advice,  I hope  you  will  be  ruled  by  it,  and  stay  until  I can  pro- 
vide a company  to  go  with  you.  The  French  speech  belt  is  not 
here ; I have  it  to  go  for  to  my  hunting  cabin.  Likewise,  the  people 
whom  I have  ordered  in  are  not  yet  come,  and  can  not  until  the 
third  night  from  this : until  which  time,  brother,  I must  beg  you  to 
stay.  I intend  to  send  the  guard  of  Mingos,  Shannoahs,  and  Dela- 
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wares,  that  our  brothers  may  see  the  love  and  loyalty  we  bear 
them.  ’ ’ 

Washington,  who  was  anxious  to  get  to  the  French  fort,  was 
very  much  disappointed  because  of  the  delay  in  leaving  Logstown, 
where  for  various  reasons  he  had  to  wait  until  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, having  been  detained  in  the  village  for  nearly  six  days.  They 
set  out  from  Logstown  on  the  30th  accompanied  by  the  Half  King, 
Jeskakake,  White  Thunder  and  the  Hunter.  Gist  says  in  his 
Journal,  “We  set  out,  and  the  Half -King  and  two  old  men  and  one 
young  warrior,  with  us.”  They  reached  Venango  on  the  4th  of 
December.  Washington  says  in  his  Journal,  “This  is  an  old  Indian 
town,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  French  creek  on  the  Ohio;  and  lies 
near  north  about  sixty  miles  from  the  Loggstown,  but  more  than 
seventy  the  way  we  were  obliged  to  go  (according  to  Gist’s  Journal, 
the  distance  travelled  was  82  miles).  We  found  the  French  colours 
hoisted  at  a house  from  which  they  had  driven  Mr.  John  Frazier, 
an  English  subject.  I immediately  repaired  to  it,  to  know  where 
the  commander  resided.  There  were  three  officers,  one  of  whom, 
Captain  Joncaire,  informed  me  that  he  had  command  of  the  Ohio; 
but  that  there  was  a general  officer  at  the  near  fort,  where  he  ad- 
vised me  to  apply  for  an  answer.” 

That  evening  Washington  dined  with  the  French  officers. 
They  drank  wine  in  abundance,  which  loosened  their  tongues. 
“They  told  me  that  it  was  their  absolute  design  to  take  possession 
of  the  Ohio,  and  by  G — d they  would  do  it ; for  that.,  although  they 
were  sensible  the  English  could  raise  two  men  for  their  one,  yet 
they  knew  their  motions  were  too  slow  and  dilatory  to  prevent  any 
undertaking  of  theirs.  They  pretend  to  have  an  undoubted  right 
to  the  river  from  a discovery  made  by  LaSalle,  sixty  years  ago; 
and  the  rise  of  this  expedition  is,  to  prevent  our  settling  on  the 
river  or  waters  of  it,  as  they  heard  of  some  families  moving  out  in 
order  thereto.” 

Washington  also  learned  much  about  the  French  forces  and  the 
forts.  The  French  officers  used  every  means  possible  to  get  the 
Indians  who  were  with  Washington  to  join  them.  They  gave  them 
presents  and  kept  them  filled  with  liquor.  Finally  they  set  out  at 
noon  on  the  7th  accompanied  by  Monsieur  Le  Force  and  three 
soldiers.  Owing  to  the  heavy  rains  the  creek  was  very  high  and 
the  land  swampy.  They  did  not  reach  LeBoeuf  until  the  11th. 
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Gist  says  in  his  Journal,  Tuesday  11.  We  set  out,  travelled 
about  fifteen  miles  to  the  French  fort,  the  sun  being  set.  Our  in- 
terpreter gave  the  commandant  notice  of  our  being  over  the  creek ; 
upon  which  he  sent  several  officers  to  conduct  us  to  the  fort,  and 
they  received  us  with  great  complaisance.  ’ ’ 

Washington’s  Meeting  with  the  French  Commander,  at 
LeBoeuf,  and  his  Return  to  Virginia. — On  the  12th  of  December, 
1753,  Washington  was  received  by  the  Commander  of  the  French 
fort,  of  whom  he  says,  “This  commander  is  a knight  of  the  mili- 
tary order  of  St.  Louis,  and  named  Legardeur  de  St.  Pierre.  He  is 
an  elderly  gentleman,  and  has  much  the  air  of  a soldier.  He  was 
sent  over  to  take  command,  immediately  upon  the  death  of  the  late 
general,  and  arrived  here  about  seven  days  ago.”  Washington 
had  received  information  concerning  the  death  of  the  former  com- 
mander, General  Marin,  who  had  built  the  fort,  when  at  the  trading 
house  of  John  Fraser,  at  the  mouth  of  Turtle  Creek,  on  November 
22nd. 

Washington  presented  his  credentials  and  his  letter  to  General 
St.  Pierre,  who  asked  him  to  keep  them  until  the  arrival  of  Captain 
Reparti,  the  Captain  in  command  at  Fort  Presqu’  Isle,  who  had 
been  sent  for  and  expected  to  arrive  at  any  hour.  At  2 o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  Captain  Reparti  arrived,  Washington  then  again 
presented  his  letters,  which  were  received.  The  French  officers 
then  retired  to  read  and  study  the  documents.  After  a time  they 
sent  for  Washington  and  his  interpreter  “to  peruse  and  correct  it; 
which  I did.” 

On  the  13th  of  December  the  French  officers  held  a council  of 
war.  While  this  council  was  in  progress  Washington  made  a study 
of  the  fort.  He  says,  in  his  Journal,  “It  is  situated  on  the  south, 
or  west,  fork  of  French  creek,  near  the  water;  and  is  almost  sur- 
rounded by  the  creek,  and  a small  branch  of  it  which  forms  a kind 
of  island.  Four  houses  compose  the  sides.  The  bastions  are  made 
of  piles  driven  into  the  ground,  standing  more  than  twelve  feet 
above  it,  and  sharp  at  top ; with  port  holes  cut  for  cannon,  and  loop 
holes  for  the  small  arms  to  fire  through.  There  are  eight  six  pound 
pieces  mounted  in  each  bastion,  and  one  piece  of  four  pounds  before 
the  gate.  In  the  bastions  are  a guard  house,  chapel,  doctor’s  lodg- 
ing, and  the  commanders  private  store;  round  which  are  laid 
platforms  for  the  cannon  and  men  to  stand  on.  There  are  several 
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barracks  without  the  fort,  for  the  soldiers’  dwelling,  covered,  some 
with  bark,  and  some  with  boards  made  chiefly  of  logs.  There  are 
also  several  other  houses,  such  as  stables,  smith’s  shop,  &c. 

I could  get  no  certain  account  of  the  number  of  men  here ; but 
according  to  the  best  judgment  I could  form,  there  are  an  hundred, 
exclusive  of  officers,  of  which  there  are  many.  I also  gave  orders 
to  the  people  who  were  with  me,  to  take  an  exact  account  of  the 
canoes  which  were  hauled  up  to  convey  their  forces  down  in  the 
spring.  This  they  did,  and  told  fifty  of  birch  bark,  and  an  hundred 
and  seventy  of  pine ; besides  many  others  which  were  blocked  out, 
in  readiness  for  being  made.” 

How  well  Washington  carried  out  the  instructions  which  he 
had  received  from  Governor  Dinwiddie  is  clearly  shown  in  this 
most  full  and  accurate  description  of  the  fort  and  everything  re- 
lating to  the  French  force. 

The  whole  incident  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  scenes  in 
American  history.  This  young  Virginia  officer,  hundreds  of  miles 
beyond  the  limits  of  civilization,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  great 
wilderness  beyond  the  mountains,  with  his  attendants  of  Red  Men, 
standing  in  the  presence  of  these  French  officers  at  this  lonely 
frontier  fort,  demanding  that  the  invading  army  withdraw — here 
is  a picture  which  should  be  painted  upon  the  walls  of  the  Capitol 
of  the  State  in  which  these  events  took  place,  and  upon  the  walls 
of  the  Capitol  of  the  Nation,  whose  chief  city  is  named  in  his 
honor.  Here  is  the  first  official  appearance  of  the  young  man  who 
was  destined  to  be  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armies  of  a 
people,  fighting  against  the  very  Empire  which  he  here  repre- 
sented, and  destined  to  be  the  first  President  of  the  great  Nation 
which  should  result  from  the  series  of  events  which  he  set  into 
motion,  when  he,  as  the  Ambassador  of  Virginia’s  Governor,  threw 
down  the  gauntlet  before  the  French  Empire’s  representatives  at 
Fort  LeBoeuf. 

The  author  had  the  extreme  pleasure  of  standing  at  the  very 
place  where  these  events  took  place,  when  a monument  was  erected 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Waterford  Memorial  Associa- 
tion, in  commemoration  of  this  historic  event.  The  Count  de 
Chanbrum,  a descendant  of  Lafayette,  who  had  once  visited  the 
site  of  Fort  LeBoeuf,  was  present  as  the  representative  of  France. 
The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  William  C.  Sproul,  and  many 
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others  of  prominence  took  part  in  the  exercises.  But,  this  monu- 
ment at  Waterford,  beautiful  and  impressive  as  it  is,  is  not  enough. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  should  have  this  scene  impressed 
upon  them,  when  they  visit  the  most  beautiful  Capital  city  of  the 
world,  named  in  honor  of  this  man  who  has  reached  the  very  high- 
est place  in  the  annals  of  human  history. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  as  the  snow  was  increasing  in  depth, 
Washington  sent  Barnaby  Curran  and  two  others  of  his  men,  with 
the  horses  and  baggage  to  Venango,  there  to  await  him,  “if  there 
was  a prospect  of  the  rivers  freezing;  if  not,  then  continue  down 
to  Shanapin’s  town,  at  the  forks  of  Ohio,  and  there  to  wait  until 
we  came  to  cross  the  Alleghany;  intending  myself  to  go  down  by 
water,  as  I had  the  offer  of  a canoe  or  two.  ’ ’ 

The  French  did  everything  to  retard  the  business  with  the 
Indians,  and  to  hold  them  at  the  fort.  On  the  evening  of  the  14th 
Washington  received  the  answer  of  the  French  commander  to 
Governor  Dinwiddie’s  letter,  and  was  anxious  to  start  back  on  his 
long  trip  across  the  snow  covered  mountains  and  frozen  streams. 
But,  the  French  continued  to  ply  the  Indians  with  liquor  and  to 
give  them  presents  and  promises  of  more.  Washington  was  not 
able  to  get  the  Indians  away  until  the  16th,  when  “we  set  out  with 
two  canoes,  one  for  the  Indians  and  the  other  for  ourselves”  (Gist’s 
Journal).  Washington  says  in  his  Journal  of  this  trip  down 
French  creek,  “We  had  a tedious  and  very  fatiguing  passage  down 
the  creek.  Several  times  we  had  liked  to  have  been  staved  against 
rocks ; and  many  times  were  obliged  all  hands  to  get  out  and  remain 
in  the  water  half  an  hour  or  more,  getting  over  the  shoals.  At  one 
place  the  ice  had  lodged,  and  made  it  impassable  by  water ; we  were, 
therefore,  obliged  to  carry  our  canoes  across  the  neck  of  land,  a 
quarter  of  a mile  over.  We  did  not  reach  Venango  until  the  22nd, 
where  we  were  met  with  our  horses.” 

Gist  says  in  his  Journal,  “Friday  21.  The  ice  was  so  hard  we 
could  not  break  through,  but  were  obliged  to  haul  our  vessels 
across  a point  of  land  and  put  them  in  the  creek  again.  The  Indians 
and  three  French  canoes  overtook  us  here,  and  the  people  of  one 
French  canoe  that  was  lost,  with  her  cargo  of  powder  and  lead. 
This  night  we  encamped  about  twenty  miles  above  Venango.” 

Gist  says,  ‘ ‘ The  creek  began  to  be  very  low  and  we  were  forced 
to  get  out,  to  keep  our  canoe  from  over-setting,  several  times;  the 
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water  freezing  to  our  clothes;  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  French  overset,  and  the  brandy  and  wine  floating  in  the  creek, 
and  run  by  them,  and  left  them  to  shift  for  themselves.  Came  to 
Venango  and  met  with  our  people  and  horses.” 

Washington  was  anxious  to  get  away  from  Venango,  but  here, 
again,  the  French  used  every  means  to  detain  the  Indians.  They 
were  especially  anxious  to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  Half  King, 
whom  Washington  warned  against  the  flattery  and  fine  speeches 
of  Joncaire.  The  Half  King,  so  Washington’s  Journal  records, 
“desired  I might  not  be  concerned,  for  he  knew  the  French  too 
well,  for  anything  to  engage  himself  in  their  favor;  and  though  he 
could  not  go  down  with  us,  he  yet  would  endeavor  to  meet  at  the 
forks  with  Joseph  Campbell,  to  deliver  a speech  for  me  to  carry 
to  his  honour  the  Governor.” 

As  the  horses  were  getting  more  and  more  weak,  and  the  bag- 
gage so  heavy  and  the  roads  so  bad,  Washington  decided  to  walk. 
He  put  himself  in  Indian  dress  “and  continued  with  them  three 
days,  until  I found  there  was  no  probability  of  their  getting  home 
in  any  reasonable  time  ...  I determined  to  prosecute  my 
journey,  the  nearest  way  through  the  woods,  on  foot.” 

When  Washington  and  Gist  reached  “Murdering  town” 
(Murthering  town,  Gist)  on  the  27th  an  incident  happened  which 
might  have  ended  the  life  of  Washington.  This  town,  mentioned 
by  Gist  in  his  Journal,  when  on  their  way  to  Venango,  was  about 
“fifteen  miles  (from  Logstown)  on  a branch  of  Great  Beaver 
Creek.”  In  his  Journal,  on  their  return,  he  says,  “Got  to  the 
Murthering  town,  on  the  southeast  fork  of  Beaver  creek.”  This 
would  be  the  Connoquenessing,  in  Butler  county.  Gist  takes  up 
nearly  a page  in  telling  of  this  affair.  He  says,  “Here  we  met  with 
an  Indian,  whom  I thought  I had  seen  at  Joncaire ’s,  at  Venango, 
when  on  our  journey  up  to  the  French  fort.  This  fellow  called  me 
by  my  Indian  name,  and  pretended  to  be  glad  to  see  me.  He  asked 
us  several  questions,  as  how  we  came  to  travel  on  foot,  when  we 
left  Venango,  where  we  parted  with  our  horses,  and  when  we  would 
be  there,  etc.  Major  Washington  insisted  on  travelling  the  nearest 
way  to  forks  of  Alleghany.  We  asked  the  Indian  if  he  would  go 
with  us  and  show  us  the  nearest  way.  The  Indian  seemed  very 
glad  and  ready  to  go  with  us.” 

Washington’s  Journal  reads,  “The  day  following,  just  after 
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we  had  passed  a place  called  Murdering  town  (where  we  intended 
to  quit  the  path  and  steer  across  the  country  for  Shanapin’s  town) 
we  fell  in  with  a party  of  French  Indians,  who  had  laid  in  wait  for 
us.  One  of  them  fired  at  Mr.  Gist  or  me,  not  fifteen  steps  off,  but 
fortunately  missed.  We  took  this  fellow  into  custody,  and  kept 
him  until  about  nine  o’clock  at  night,  then  let  him  go,  and  walked 
all  the  remaining  part  of  night  without  making  any  stop,  that  we 
might  get  the  start,  so  far,  as  to  be  out  of  reach  of  their  pursuit 
the  next  day,  since  we  were  well  assured  they  would  follow  our 
track  as  soon  as  it  was  light.  The  next  day  we  continued  travelling 
until  quite  dark,  and  got  to  the  river  about  two  miles  above 
Shanapins.” 

Gist’s  Journal  continues  (see  above)  “Upon  which  we  set  out, 
and  the  Indian  took  the  Major’s  pack.  We  travelled  very  brisk  for 
eight  or  ten  miles,  when  the  Major’s  feet  grew  very  sore,  and  he 
was  very  weary,  and  the  Indian  steered  too  much  north-eastwardly. 
The  Major  desired  to  encamp,  to  which  the  Indian  asked  to  carry 
his  gun.  But  he  refused  that,  and  then  the  Indian  grew  churlish, 
and  pressed  us  to  keep  on,  telling  us  there  were  Ottawa  Indians  in 
these  woods,  and  they  would  scalp  us  if  we  lay  out ; but  to  go  to  his 
cabin  and  we  would  be  safe.  I thought  very  ill  of  the  fellow,  but 
did  not  care  to  let  the  Major  know  I mistrusted  him.  But  he  soon 
mistrusted  him  as  much  as  I.  He  said  he  could  hear  a gun  to  his 
cabin  and  steered  us  more  northwardly.  We  grew  uneasy,  and 
then  he  said  two  whoops  might  be  heard  to  his  cabin.  We  went  two 
miles  further;  then  the  Major  said  he  would  stay  at  the  next  water, 
and  we  desired  the  Indian  to  stop  at  the  next  water.  But  before 
we  came  to  water,  we  came  to  a clear  meadow;  it  was  very  light 
and  snow  on  the  ground.  The  Indian  made  a stop,  turned  about; 
the  Major  saw  him  point  his  gun  towards  us  and  fire.  Said  the 
Major,  ‘Are  you  shot?’  ‘No,’  said  I.  Upon  which  the  Indian  ran 
forward  to  a big  standing  white  oak,  and  to  loading  his  gun;  but 
we  were  soon  with  him.  I would  have  killed  him;  but  the  Major 
would  not  suffer  me  to  kill  him.  We  let  him  charge  his  gun;  we 
found  he  put  in  a ball ; then  we  took  care  of  him.  The  Major  or  I 
always  stood  by  the  guns;  we  made  him  make  a fire  for  us  by  a 
little  run,  as  if  we  intended  to  sleep  there.  I said  to  the  Major,  ‘As 
you  will  not  have  him  killed,  we  must  get  away,  and  then  we  must 
travel  all  night.  Upon  which  I said  to  the  Indian,  ‘I  suppose  you 
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were  lost,  and  fired  your  gun.’  He  said  be  knew  tbe  way  to  his 
cabin,  and  ’twas  but  a little  way.  ‘Well,’  said  I,  ‘do  you  go  home; 
and  as  we  are  much  tired,  we  will  follow  your  track  in  tbe  morn- 
ing ; and  here  is  a cake  of  bread  for  you,  and  you  must  give  us  meat 
in  tbe  morning.’  He  was  glad  to  get  away.  I followed  him,  and 
listened  until  he  was  fairly  out  of  tbe  way,  and  then  we  set  out 
about  half  a mile,  when  we  made  a fire,  set  our  compass,  and  fixed 
our  course,  and  travelled  all  night,  and  in  tbe  morning  we  were  on 
tbe  bead  of  Piney  (Pine)  creek.” 

They  reached  the  Allegheny  river  on  tbe  29th  of  December, 
expecting  to  find  it  frozen  over,  but  found  that  it  was  still  open  in 
the  channel,  which  was  full  of  running  ice.  “There  was  no  way 
for  getting  over  but  on  a raft,  which  we  set  about,  with  but  one 
poor  hatchet,  and  finished  just  after  sun  setting.  This  was  a whole 
day ’s  work ; we  next  got  it  launched,  then  went  on  board  of  it,  and 
set  off ; but  before  we  were  half  way  over,  we  were  jammed  in  the 
ice,  in  such  a manner,  that  we  expected  every  moment  our  raft  to 
sink,  and  ourselves  to  perish.  I put  out  my  sitting  pole  to  try  to 
stop  the  raft,  that  the  ice  might  pass  by,  when  the  rapidity  of  the 
stream  threw  it  with  so  much  violence  against  the  pole,  that  it 
jerked  me  out  into  ten  feet  of  water;  but  I fortunately  saved  my- 
self by  catching  hold  of  one  of  the  raft  logs.  Notwithstanding  all 
our  efforts,  we  could  not  get  to  the  other  shore,  but  were  obliged 
as  we  were  near  an  island,  to  quit  our  raft  and  make  to  it. 

The  cold  was  so  extremely  severe,  that  Mr.  Gist  had  all  his 
fingers,  and  some  of  his  toes  frozen,  and  the  water  was  shut  up  so 
hard  that  we  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  off  the  island  on  the 
ice  in  the  morning,  and  went  to  Mr.  Frazier’s.” 

The  island  upon  which  Washington  and  Gist  encamped  on  the 
night  of  the  29th  of  December,  was  about  two  miles  above  Shan- 
nopin’s  Town.  The  island,  which  was  called  Wainright’s  Island, 
has  since  disappeared.  A bridge  which  is  being  erected  over  the 
river  near  this  site,  will  he  called  “Washington  Crossing.” 

They  crossed  to  the  mouth  of  Turtle  creek,  on  the  30th,  and 
spent  that  night  at  John  Fraser’s.  The  next  day  both  Washington 
and  Gist  visited  ‘ ‘ Queen  Allaquippa,  ’ ’ who  was  living  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Youghioghenny,  at  the  site  of  McKeesport. 

Washington  says:  “I  went  up  about  three  miles  to  the  mouth 
of  Yohogany,  to  visit  queen  Alliquippa,  who  had  expressed  great 
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concern  that  we  pass  her  in  going  to  the  fort.  I made  her  a present 
of  a watch  (match)  coat  and  a bottle  of  rum,  which  latter  was 
thought  much  the  best  present  of  the  two.” 

Gist  says,  “Next  day  waited  on  queen  Aliquippa,  who  lives 
now  at  the  mouth  of  Youghiogany.  She  said  she  would  never  go 
down  to  the  river  Alleghany  to  live,  except  the  English  built  a fort, 
and  then  she  would  go  and  live  there.” 

They  left  Fraser’s  on  January  1st,  1754,  and  reached  Gist’s 
“new  settlement”  on  the  2nd.  That  a real  settlement  had  been 
commenced  at  this  place  before  this  time,  is  shown  by  the  entry  in 
Washington’s  Journal — “Tuesday,  the  first  of  January,  we  left 
Mr.  Frazier’s  house,  and  arrived  at  Mr.  Gist’s,  at  Monongahela, 
the  second,  where  I bought  a horse,  saddle,  &c.”  They  remained 
at  Gist ’s  on  the  3rd  on  account  of  rain,  and  left  on  the  4th,  reaching 
Wills  Creek  on  the  6th.  Just  before  reaching  this  place  they  “met 
seventeen  horses  loaded  with  materials  and  stores  for  a fort  at 
the  forks  of  Ohio,  and  the  day  after,  some  families  going  out  to 
settle”  (Washington). 

Washington  says  at  the  conclusion  of  this  journey:  “This 

day,  we  arrived  at  Will’s  Creek,  after  as  fatiguing  a journey  as  it 
is  possible  to  conceive,  rendered  so  by  excessively  bad  weather. 
From  the  first  day  of  December  to  the  fifteenth,  there  was  but  one 
day  on  which  it  did  not  rain  or  snow  incessantly;  and  throughout 
the  whole  journey,  we  met  with  nothing  but  one  continued  series 
of  cold,  wet  weather,  which  occasioned  very  uncomfortable  lodg- 
ings, especially  after  we  had  quitted  our  tent,  which  was  some 
screen  from  the  inclemency  of  it. 

On  the  11th  of  January  Washington  reached  Belvoir,  where 
he  rested  for  a day,  and  then  went  to  Williamsburg,  which  he 
reached  on  the  16th  and  made  his  report  to  the  Governor. 

(The  quotations  and  references  to  Gist’s  Journal  are  found  in 
Darlington’s  Edition  of  “Christopher  Gist’s  Journals,”  Pittsburgh, 
1893.  The  quotations  and  references  to  Washington’s  Journal  of 
1753,  are  found  in  James  R.  Albach’s  “Annals  of  the  West,”  Pitts- 
burgh, 1858.  This  same  Journal  is  found  in  Spark’s  Life  of  Wash- 
ington.) 

The  answer  which  the  French  commander  at  Fort  LeBoeuf 
made  to  the  letter  of  Governor  Dinwiddie  is  as  follows : 
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From  the  Fort  on  the  River  au  Boeuf. 

December  15,  1752. 

Sir:  As  I have  the  honor  of  commanding  here  in  chief,  Mr. 
Washington  delivered  to  me  the  letter,  which  you  wrote  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  French  troops.  I should  have  been  glad  that  you 
had  given  him  orders,  or  that  he  had  been  inclined,  to  proceed  to 
Canada  to  see  our  General,  to  whom  it  better  belongs  than  to  me, 
to  set  forth  the  evidence  and  the  reality  of  the  rights  of  the  King, 
my  master,  to  the  lands  situate  along  the  River  Ohio  (La  Belle 
Riviere,  in  the  French  letter),  and  to  contest  the  pretensions  of 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  thereto.  I shall  transmit  your  letter  to 
the  Marquis  du  Quesne.  His  answer  will  be  a law  to  me.  And  if 
he  shall  order  me  to  communicate  it  to  you,  Sir,  you  may  be  assured 
I shall  not  fail  to  dispatch  it  forthwith  to  you.  As  to  the  summons 
you  send  me  to  retire,  I do  not  think  myself  obliged  to  obey  it. 
Whatever  may  be  your  instructions  I am  here  by  orders  of  my 
General ; and  I entreat  you,  Sir,  not  to  doubt  one  moment  but  that 
I am  determined  to  conform  myself  to  them  with  all  the  exactness 
and  resolution  which  can  be  expected  from  the  best  officer. 

I do  not  know  that  in  the  progress  of  this  campaign  anything 
has  passed  which  can  be  reputed  an  act  of  hostility,  or  that  is  con- 
trary to  the  treaties  which  subsist  between  the  two  Crowns;  the 
continuation  whereof  interests  and  pleases  us  as  much  as  it  does 
the  English. 

Had  you  been  pleased,  Sir,  to  have  descended  to  particularize 
the  facts,  which  occasioned  your  complaint,  I should  have  had  the 
honor  of  answering  you  in  the  fullest,  and,  I am  persuaded,  the 
most  satisfactory  manner,  &c. 

Legardeur  De  St.  Pierre. 

(Archives  of  Pennsylvania,  Second  series,  VI.  165-166.) 

Such  was  the  journey  undertaken  by  Washington,  at  a season 
of  the  year  when  the  soldier  goes  into  quarters,  in  a state  of 
weather  when  the  huntsman  shrinks  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
skies,  amidst  perils  from  which  his  escape  was  almost  miraculous; 
and  this  too,  not  by  a penniless  adventurer  fighting  his  way  through 
desperate  risks  to  promotion  and  bread,  but  by  a young  man  al- 
ready known  most  advantageously  in  the  community,  who,  by  his 
own  honorable  industry  and  the  bequests  of  a deceased  brother, 
was  already  in  possession  of  a fortune.  In  this,  his  first  official 
step,  taken  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  displayed  a courage,  resolu- 
tion, prudence,  disinterestedness,  and  fortitude  which  never  after- 
wards failed  to  mark  his  conduct. 

(Edward  Everett’s  “Orations  and  Speeches,”  I.  588.) 

Pennsylvania  Hesitates.  Virginia  Acts.  The  Building  of  the 
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Fort  of  the  Ohio  Company. — The  report  made  by  George  Washing- 
ton, together  with  the  reply  of  the  French  commander  at  Fort 
LeBoeuf,  made  it  very  plain  to  all  of  the  Colonial  Governors  that 
France  intended  to  actually  take  possession  of  the  Ohio  with  an 
armed  force. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Provincial  Council  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
2nd  of  March,  1754,  a Message  to  the  Governor  from  the  Assembly 
was  read.  In  this  Message  occurs  the  following  statements  con- 
cerning the  French  occupation  and  Governor  Hamilton’s  letters 
and  messages  relating  thereto:  “As  it  would  be  highly  presump- 
tuous in  us  to  pretend  to  judge  the  undoubted  Limits  of  his 
Majestie’s  Dominions  on  the  Continent,  so  neither  ought  we  to  fix 
the  Boundaries  of  this  Province  beyond  which  We  apprehend  our 
own  Forces  are  strictly  enjoined  by  no  Means  to  act  as  Princi- 
pals. . . . Under  these  Circumstances  We  hope  the  Governor 

will  concur  with  Us,  the  most  prudent  Part  will  be  to  wait  the 
Result  of  the  Government  of  Virginia,  as  there  is  no  Provision  yet 
made  there,  so  far  as  We  know,  for  the  raising  any  Forces  on  this 
Occasion,  nor  in  Maryland  their  neighboring  Colony,  or  in  New 
Jersey,  equally  engaged  in  the  general  Interest  of  the  British 
Colonies  on  this  Continent  . . . and  this  Caution  We  presume 

is  more  especially  becoming  Us,  as  it  is  well  known  the  Assemblies 
of  this  Province  are  generally  composed  of  a Majority  who  are 
conscientiously  principled  against  War,  and  represent  a well- 
meaning,  peaceable  People,  deeply  sensible  of  the  great  Faviours, 
Protection,  and  Privileges  they  enjoy  under  the  present  Royal 
Family,  and  therefore  ready  and  willing  to  demonstrate  their  Duty 
and  Loyalty  by  giving  such  Sums  of  Money  to  the  King’s  Use,  upon 
all  suitable  Occasions,  as  may  consist  with  our  Circumstances  or 
can  be  reasonably  expected  from  so  young  a Colony.  (Col.  Rec.  V. 
748). 

' At  a meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  March  12th,  1754,  the 
Governor  in  order  to  settle  the  question  about  the  “Boundaries  of 
the  Province,”  which  the  Assembly  had  brought  up,  submitted  a 
number  of  reports,  maps  and  letters  relating  to  the  subject.  (All 
of  the  data  relating  to  this  matter  are  found  in  the  Colonial 
Records,  V.  758-762.  This  consists  of  a Certificate  of  Mr.  Scull, 
the  Surveyor  General,  William  West,  Mr.  Grew  and  others.)  Ac- 
cording to  all  of  the  information  possible,  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
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was,  “our  Province  extends  thirty-five  Miles  to  the  Westward  of 
Logs  Town.  And  when  the  Difference  between  Superficial  Meas- 
ure and  Horizontal  is  computed,  as  the  Course  West  runs  over 
such  vast  Mountains  and  many  deep  Valleys,  it  is  certain  our 
Bounds  must  extend  much  farther.”  (The  actual  boundary  line, 
when  finally  run,  was  about  13  miles  west  of  Logstown.) 

Governor  Hamilton  wrote  to  the  House,  “But,  even  taking  for 
granted  that  the  forementioned  Encroachments  are  not  within  the 
Bounds  of  this  Province,  yet  as  I have  been  informed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  that  hostile  Attempts  have  been  made  on  Part  of 
his  Majestie’s  Dominions,  and  have  been  called  upon  by  him  for  the 
Assistance  of  this  Province  to  repel  the  Invaders,  You  must  be 
sensible  it  is  equally  your  Duty  in  either  of  these  Cases  to  grant 
such  Supplies  as  the  present  Exigency  of  Affairs  requires,  and 
which  by  his  Majestie’s  Orders  contained  in  Lord  Holdernesse’s 
Letter  (and  by  you  acknowledged  to  be  equally  binding  on  both  of 
Us),  I do  now  repeat  to  you  the  necessity  of.”  (Col.  Bee.  V.  765.) 

The  House,  by  Isaac  Norris,  Speaker,  replied  to  all  of  these 
messages  and  letters  of  the  Governor,  “Bat,  as  it  appears  to  Us 
the  Governor  is  enjoined  by  the  Royal  Orders  not  to  act  as  a Prin- 
cipal beyond  the  undoubted  Limits  of  his  Government,  and  as  by 
the  Papers  and  Evidences  sent  down  and  referred  to  by  the  Gov- 
ernr,  those  Limits  have  not  been  clearly  ascertained  to  our  Satis- 
faction, we  fear  the  altering  our  Connections  with  his  Majestie’s 
Colony  of  Virginia,  and  the  precipitate  Call  upon  Us  as  the  Prov- 
ince invaded,  cannot  answer  any  good  Purpose  at  this  Time,  and 
therefore  we  are  now  enclined  to  make  a short  Adjournment.” 
(Col.  Rec.  V.  764). 

Thus,  at  the  very  time  when  France  was  taking  possession  of 
the  Ohio  and  when  Virginia  was  actively  engaged  in  building  a fort 
to  take  possession  of  the  Ohio,  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  “ad- 
journed.” Governor  Hamilton,  surely,  was  sorely  pressed  at  this 
time,  for  while  Virginia  was  crossing  the  southwestern  corner  of 
the  Province  to  take  actual  possession  of  the  Ohio,  Connecticut  was 
crossing  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  Province  to  take  possession 
of  the  lands  on  the  upper  Susquehanna,  in  the  Wyoming  valley. 
Both  of  these  Colonies  were  laying  the  foundations  of  two  of  the 
worst  boundary  disputes  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Both 
of  these  disputes  resulted  in  almost  endless  litigation,  and  one  of 
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them  led  to  a deluge  of  blood-shed  and  suffering.  It  seems  rather 
strange  that  at  this  very  same  time,  France,  Virginia  and  Connecti- 
cut should  all  be  ‘ ‘ invading  ’ ’ the  soil  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  As- 
sembly of  the  Province  should  he  sitting  down  passively  to  wait  for 
the  development  of  affairs. 

'Governor  Hamilton  says  in  a letter  to  Governor  Dinwiddie,  on 
March  13th.  “After  having  sat  and  canvassed  this  affair  for  near 
Five  Weeks  together,  they  at  length  on  the  ninth  Instant  adjourned 
themselves  to  the  sixth  of  May,  which  by  our  Constitution  they  have 
a Right  to  do,  without  having  at  all  provided  for  this  Service,  as  in 
Duty  to  their  King  and  Country  they  ought  to  have  done.  As  I am 
well  acquainted  with  their  Religious  Scruples  I never  expected  they 
would  appropriate  Money  for  the  Purpose  of  War  or  Warlike  Prep- 
arations, but  thought  they  might  have  been  brought  to  make  a hand- 
some Grant  to  the  King’s  Use,  and  have  left  the  Disposition  of  it  to 
me,  as  they  have  done  on  other  occasions  of  the  like  Nature.”  In 
this  same  letter  the  Governor  asks  information  as  to  all  of  the 
thinks  which  Virginia  is  doing  to  fortify  the  Ohio,  raise  troops,  etc. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1752,  Thomas  Penn  wrote  Governor  Ham- 
ilton, “As  we  cannot  expect  our  Assembly  will  do  anything  in  this 
Matter,  I desire  You  will  enter  into  any  reasonable  Measures  to  as- 
sist the  Governor  of  Virginia  to  build  a Fort  there,  to  Wit  at  Ohio, 
taking  some  Acknowledgement  from  him  that  this  Settlement  shall 
not  be  made  Use  of  to  prejudice  our  Right  to  that  Country,  at  the 
same  time  You  give  him  Assurance  the  Settlers  shall  enjoy  the 
Lands  they  bona  fide  settle  on  the  common  Quit  Rent,  which  is  what 
I have  agreed  with  Mr.  Hanbury  here.”  (Col.  Rec.  VI.  4.— Mr. 
Hanbury  was  the  representative  of  the  Ohio  Company  in  London). 

Governor  Hamilton  enclosed  a copy  of  this  letter  to  Robert  Din- 
widdie on  March  13th,  1754,  and  says,  “As  Mr.  Penn’s  Expectations 
herein  appears  to  me  extreamly  reasonable,  and  cannot,  I appre- 
hend, at  all  interfere  with  the  well-judged  Encouragement  You  have 
thought  fit  to  promise  to  such  as  shall  enter  into  this  Service.  [ 
flatter  myself  You  will  find  no  Difficulty  in  making  the  acknowledge- 
ment therein  mentioned,  as  I on  my  Part  am  ready  to  give  You  any 
Assurance  that  the  bona  fide  Setlers  shall  be  entitled  to  the  Lands 
under  this  Government  on  the  same  Rent  and  Conditions  as  are 
granted  by  You.”  (Col.  Rec.  VI.  4). 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  correspondence,  that  the  offer  of  lands 
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on  the  Ohio  to  all  who  should  enlist  in  the  service  of  Virginia  for 
the  campaign  on  the  Ohio,  as  contained  in  the  “Proclamation”  of 
Governor  Dinwiddie,  was  understood  and  agreed  to  by  Governor 
Hamilton  and  by  Thomas  Penn.  The  “Virginia  Claims”  in  south- 
western Pennsylvania,  among  which  were  those  of  George  Washing- 
ton, Christopher  Gist,  William  Trent,  C'ol.  William  Crawford, 
George  Croghan  and  many  others,  were,  therefore,  founded,  not 
only  on  the  Virginia  grant,  hut  also  upon  the  agreement  between 
Governor  Hamilton  and  Governor  Dinwiddie,  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  Ohio.  The 
Virginia  settlers  were  to  receive  these  lands  from  Virginia  for  the 
service  which  they  gave  to  Great  Britain  in  the  War  with  France, 
and,  because  Pennsylvania  would  not  enter  into  the  struggle,  at 
this  time,  actively,  the  Province  promised  to  let  these  settlers  have 
the  lands  upon  the  same  conditions  as  were  asked  by  Virginia. 

The  “Proclamation”  of  Governor  Dinwiddie  was  issued  on 
19th  of  February,  1754.  In  part  it  is  as  follows : 

Whereas,  it  is  determined  that  a Fort  be  immediately  built  on 
the  River  Ohio,  at  the  Fork  of  Mohongialo,  to  oppose  any  further 
Encroachments  or  hostile  Attempts  of  the  French  or  the  Indians 
in  their  Interest,  and  for  the  Security  and  Protection  of  his  Majes- 
tie’s  Subjects  in  this  Colony,  and  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
a sufficient  Force  should  be  raised  to  erect  and  support  the  same, 
For  an  Encouragement  to  all  who  shall  voluntarily  enter  into  the 
said  Service,  I do  hereby  notify  and  promise  by  and  with  the  Advice 
and  Consent  of  his  Majestie’s  Council  of  this  Colony,  that  over 
and  above  their  Pay,  Two  Hundred  Thousand  Acres  of  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  Great  Britain’s  Lands  on  the  East  side  of  the  River 
Ohio,  within  this  Dominion  (One  Hundred  Thousand  Acres  whereof 
to  be  contiguous  to  the  said  Fort,  and  the  other  Hundred  Thousand 
Acres  to  be  on  or  near  the  River  Ohio,  shall  be  laid  off  and  granted 
to  such  Persons  who  by  their  voluntary  Engagement  and  good  Be- 
haviour in  said  Service  shall  deserve  the  same.  . . . And  I do 

appoint  this  Proclamation  to  be  read  and  published  at  the  Court 
Houses,  Churches,  and  Chapels  in  each  County  within  this  Colony, 
and  that  the  Sheriffs  take  Care  the  same  be  done  accordingly. 

Given  at  the  Council  Chamber  in  Williamsburg,  on  the  Nine- 
teenth Day  of  February,  in  the  Twenty-Seventh  Year  of  his  Majes- 
tie’s Reign,  Annoque  Domini,  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Four. 

“GOD  SAVE  THE  KING.”  Robert  Dinwiddle.” 
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In  a letter  to  Governor  Hamilton,  March  21st,  1754,  Governor 
Dinwiddie  says,  ‘‘In  January  I commissioned  William  Trent  to 
Raise  One  Hundred  Men ; he  had  got  Seventy  and  has  begun  a Fort 
at  the  Forks  of  Mohongialo.” 

Washington  had  passed  a part  of  this  force  when  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  French  fort  in  January,  1754.  This  Company  con- 
sisted of  Captain  William  Trent,  Lieutenant,  John  Fraser  and 
Edward  Ward,  ensign. 

George  Croghan  says  in  a letter  to  Governor  Hamilton,  March 
23rd,  1754,  “Mr.  Trent  Has  received  a Commission  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  and  had  enlisted  about  Seventy  Men  before  I 
left  Ohio.  I left  him  and  his  Men  at  the  Mouth  of  Mohongialo 
building  a Fort,  which  seemed  to  give  the  Indians  Great  Pleasure 
and  put  them  in  high  Spirits”  (Col.  Rec.  VI.  21).  Ensign  Edward 
Ward,  in  a Deposition  taken  at  the  house  of  John  Ormsby,  in 
Pittsburgh,  March  10, 1777,  said,  “After  which  the  said  Capt.  Trent 
inlisted  a number  of  men  not  exceeding  thirty-three,  and  proceeded 
to  erect  a Fort  at  the  place  before  mentioned.  That  on  the  17th 
of  April  following  and  before  the  Fort  was  nearly  completed,  this 
Deponent,  who  commanded  in  the  absence  of  Capt.  Trent,  was  put 
to  the  necessity  of  surrendering  to  a Superior  number  of  Troops 
commanded  by  a French  Officer,  who  demanded  it  in  the  name  of 
the  King  of  France;  at  which  time  the  Half  King,  and  a number 
of  the  Six  Nations  in  the  English  Interests  were  present.  This  de- 
ponent further  saith  that  in  the  year  1752  and  before  his  surrender 
to  the  French,  there  was  a small  Village,  Inhabited  by  the  Dela- 
wares, on  the  South  East  Side  of  the  Allegheny  River,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  that  place,  and  that  old  Kittanning,  on  the  same  side  of 
the  same  River,  was  then  Inhabited  by  the  Delawares;  that  about 
one-third  of  the  Shawanese  Inhabited  Loggs  Town  on  the  West 
Side  of  the  Ohio,  and  tended  Corn  on  the  East  Side  of  the  River — 
and  the  other  part  of  the  nation  lived  on  the  Scioto  River.  That 
the  Deputies  of  the  Six  Nations  after  the  surrender  Joined  the  Vir- 
ginia Forces,  Commanded  by  Colonel  George  Washington,  who  was 
then  on  his  march  at  the  Little  Meadows,  and  continued  with  him  in 
the  service  of  Virginia,  till  after  the  defeat  of  Monsieur  La  Force 
and  a party  of  French  Troops  under  his  command”  (Calendar  of 
Virginia  State  Papers  and  Other  Manuscripts,  I.  1876). 

Captain  Trent  had  returned  to  Wills  Creek,  after  having 
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erected  the  Hangard  at  Redstone  Old  Fort  (Brownsville) ; Lieut. 
John  Fraser  was  at  his  house  at  Turtle  Creek,  when  this  French 
force  of  about  one  thousand  French  and  Indians  suddenly  ap- 
peared on  the  Allegheny  river,  having  floated  down  the  river  from 
Venango,  in  batteaux  and  canoes,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of 
the  fort.  Ensign  Ward,  who  was  in  command,  held  a council  with 
the  Half  King,  who  advised  him  to  tell  the  French  officer  that  he 
would  have  to  wait  until  his  superior  officer  arrived.  This,  the 
French  Commander  refused  to  do,  saying  that  if  the  fort  was  not 
surrendered  immediately  that  he  would  take  possession  by  force  of 
arms.  Ward  then  surrendered.  He  was  kindly  entertained  by 
Captain  Contracoeur,  the  officer  in  command,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing left  with  his  men  for  Wills  Creek,  by  way  of  Redstone  and 
Gist’s  Plantation.  He  reached  Wills  Creek  on  April  22nd. 

The  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  as  presented  to  En- 
sign Ward,  was  as  follows  (this  is  given  as  it  does  not  appear  in 
many  of  the  published  histories) : 

“A  Summon  by  order  of  Contracoeur,  Captain  of  one  of  the 
Companies  of  the  Detachment  of  the  French  Marine,  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  his  Most  Christian  Majestie’s  Troops  now  on  the  Beau- 
tiful River,  to  the  Commander  of  Those  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  at  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Mohongialo. 

Sir: 

Nothing  can  surprise  me  more  than  to  see  you  attempt  a Set- 
tlement upon  the  Lands  of  the  King  my  Master,  which  obliges  me, 
now,  Sir,  to  send  You  this  Gentleman,  Chevalier  Le  Mercier,  Cap- 
tain of  the  Bombardiers,  Commander  of  the  Artillery  of  Canada, 
to  know  of  you,  Sir,  by  Virtue  of  what  Authority  You  are  come  to 
fortify  Yourself  within  the  Dominions  of  the  King  my  Master.  This 
action  seems  so  contrary  to  the  last  Treaty  of  Peace  concluded  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  between  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  and  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  that  I do  not  know  to  whom  to  impute  such  an 
Usurpation,  as  it  is  incontestible  that  the  Lands  situate  along  the 
beautiful  River  belong  to  his  Most  Christian  Majesty. 

I am  informed,  Sir,  that  your  Undertaking  has  been  concerted 
by  none  else  than  by  a Company  who  have  more  in  View  the  ad- 
vantage of  a Trade  than  to  endeavor  to  keep  the  Union  of  Harmony 
which  subsists  between  the  Crowns  of  France  and  Great  Britain, 
altho’  it  is  as  much  the  Interest,  Sir,  of  your  Nation  as  Our’s  to  pre- 
serve it. 

Let  it  be  as  it  will,  Sir,  if  you  come  into  this  Place  charged 
with  Orders,  I summon  you  in  the  Name  of  the  King  my  Master, 
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by  Virtue  of  Orders  which  I got  from  my  General,  to  retreat  peacea- 
bly with  your  Troops  from  off  the  Lands  of  the  King  (and  not  to 
return,  or  else  I find  myself  obliged  to  fulfill  my  Duty  and  Compel 
You  to  it.  I hope,  Sir,  You  will  not  defer  an  instant,  and  that  You 
will  not  force  me  to  the  last  Extremity) ; in  that  case,  Sir,  You  may 
be  persuaded  that  I will  give  Orders  that  there  shall  be  no  Damage 
done  by  my  Detachment. 

I prevent  You,  Sir,  from  the  Trouble  of  asking  me  one  Hour  of 
Delay,  not  to  wait  for  my  concent  to  receive  Orders  from  your  Gov- 
ernor ; He  can  give  you  none  within  the  Dominions  of  the  King  my 
Master.  Those  I have  received  from  my  General  are  my  laws,  so 
that  I cannot  depart  from  them. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  Sir,  You  have  not  got  Orders,  and  only  come 
to  Trade,  I am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  I cannot  avoid  seizing  You  and 
to  confiscate  your  Effects  to  the  Use  of  Indians  our  Children,  Allies, 
and  Friends,  as  You  are  not  allowed  to  carry  on  a contraband 
Trade.  It  is  for  this  Reason,  Sir,  that  we  stopped  two  Englishmen 
last  year  who  were  trading  upon  our  lands ; moreover,  the  King  my 
Masterh,  asks  nothing  but  his  Right,  he  has  not  the  least  Intention 
to  trouble  the  good  harmony  and  Friendship  which  reigns  between 
his  Majesty  and  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Governor  of  Canada  can  give  Proof  of  having  done  his 
utmost  Endeavors  to  maintain  the  perfect  Union  which  reigns  be- 
tween Two  Friendly  Princes,  as  he  had  learned  that  the  Iroquois 
and  Nepissingues  of  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains  had  struck 
and  destroyed  an  English  Family  towards  Carolina,  he  has  barred 
up  the  Road  and  forced  them  to  give  him  a little  Boy  belonging 
to  that  Family,  which  was  the  only  one  alive,  and  which  Mr. 
Wlerich,  a Merchant  of  Montreal,  had  carried  to  Boston ; and  what 
is  more,  he  has  forbid  the  Savages  from  exercising  their  accustomed 
Cruelty  upon  the  English  our  Friends. 

I could  complain  bitterly,  Sir,  of  the  Means  taken  all  last 
Winter  to  instigate  the  Indians  to  accept  the  Hatchet  and  to  strike 
Us  while  We  were  striving  to  maintain  Peace. 

I am  well  persuaded,  Sir,  of  the  Polite  Manner  in  which  You 
will  receive  Monsieur  Le  Mercier,  as  well  out  of  Regard  to  his 
business  as  his  Distinction  and  personal  Merit.  I expect  You  will 
send  him  back  with  one  of  your  Officers,  who  will  bring  me  a pre- 
cise answer.  As  You  have  got  some  Indians  with  You,  Sir,  I join 
with  Monsieur  Le  Mercier  an  Interpreter,  that  he  may  inform  them 
of  my  Intentions  upon  that  subject. 

Your  most  humble  and  most  obedient  Servant, 

Done  at  our  Camp,  April  16th,  1754.  Contrecoeur. 

The  French  immediately  finished  the  fort  which  Ward  had  sur- 
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rendered,  and  named  it  “Fort  Duquesne,”  in  honor  of  the  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  before  he  had  heard  of  the  surrender  of 
the  fort  on  the  Ohio,  Governor  Dinwiddie  wrote  to  Governor 
Hamilton : 


“I  cannot  forbear  expressing  my  Desire  that  Your  Honour’s 
Attachment  to  his  Majestie’s  Service  may  be  again  repeated,  and 
that  you  may  again  lay  before  your  Assembly  the  Necessity  of  a 
Supply.  Whatever  may  be  their  religious  Scruples,  I think  they 
should  consider  the  first  Laws  of  Nature  Self-Preservation,  and 
not  to  remain  inactive  when  likely  to  be  invaded  by  a common 
Enemy.  Men  We  could  have  raised  enough,  but  Money  was  want- 
ing. 

In  this  great  and  national  Concern  had  I met  with  assistance 
equal  to  the  Importance  of  the  Service,  Had  the  Strength  of  the 
British  C.olonies  been  properly  and  timely  exerted,  We  must  have 
by  one  brave  and  vigorous  Effort  have  entirely  defeated  the 
Machinations  of  France. 

I cannot  help  observing  that  Two  Proprietary  Governments 
should  distinguish  themselves  on  this  Exigency  of  our  Affairs,  in 
not  contributing  their  assistance  agreeable  to  his  Majestie’s  Com- 
mands, and  more  so  from  your  Province  when  it  is  in  Doubt  if  the 
Land  We  are  going  to  possess  is  not  in  your  Grant.  If  they  Grant 
You  Money  and  if  You  cannot  raise  some  Men,  it  may  be  applied 
for  Food,  Raiment,  and  other  Necessaries  for  the  Soldiery.  . . . 

Our  Forces  are  all  marched  to  the  number  of  350  Men;  from 
North  Carolina  300  men  now  on  their  march  to  join  them.  I daily 
expect  Two  Independent  Companies  from  New  York  and  one  from 
South  Carolina  when  collected  together  will  be  near  1000  Men.  I 
think  your  Colony  much  nigher  the  Place  of  Action  than  this,  and 
a much  shorter  March  than  those  from  North  Carolina”  (Col.  Rec. 
VI.  32). 

The  first  detachment  of  these  troops  was  sent  forward  under 
command  of  Lieut.  Colonel  George  Washington,  who  had  received 
his  commission  on  March  31st  (dated  March  15th)  from  Governor 
Dinwiddie.  Col.  Joshua  Fry  was  the  Commanding  officer  of  the 
Regiment. 


Washington’s  Expedition.  The  Defeat  at  Fort  Necessity— On 
Tuesday,  April  2nd,  at  noon,  the  detachment  in  command  of  Lieut. 
Colonel  George  Washington,  marched  out  of  Alexandria,  and  en- 
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camped  sis  miles  out  of  the  town.  This  detachment  consisted  of 
two  companies  of  Infantry,  commanded  by  Captain  Peter  Hogg  and 
Lieutenant  Jacob  Van  Braam  (who  had  been  with  Washington  on 
his  mission  to  Fort  LeBoeuf),  with  “five  subalterns,  two  sergeants, 
six  corporals,  one  drummer,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  soldiers ; 
one  surgeon,  and  one  Swedish  gentleman,  who  was  a volunteer.” 
About  fifteen  days  afterwards  Washington’s  force  was  joined  by 
Captain  Stephen  and  a small  company  of  men,  bringing  his  en- 
tire command  up  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  when  he  reached  Col.  Cresap’s,  at  Old 
Town,  Maryland,  Washington  received  the  information  that  En- 
sign Ward  had  been  obliged  to  surrender  the  fort  on  the  Ohio, 
and  on  the  22nd  when  he  reached  Wills  Creek  he  met  Ward  and 
heard  of  the  details  of  this  surrender.  A Council  of  War  was  held 
at  Wills  Creek  on  the  23rd  at  which  it  was  decided  “that  it  would 
be  proper  to  advance  as  far  as  Redstone  Creek,  on  the  Monongahela, 
about  thirty-seven  miles  this  side  of  the  fort,  and  there  to  raise  a 
fortification,  clearing  a road  wide  enough  to  pass  with  all  our  ar- 
tillery and  baggage,  and  there  to  wait  for  fresh  orders.  ’ ’ 

The  reasons  for  coming  to  this  decision  were,  because  Red- 
stone was  the  most  convenient  place  to  be  reached  on  the  Monon- 
gahela; a store  house  had  been  erected  there,  where  they  could 
store  their  ammunition;  their  large  guns  could  be  floated  down  the 
river,  when  the  time  for  making  an  attack  upon  the  French  fort 
came;  and,  by  doing  this  the  force  would  be  saved  from  the  dan- 
gers of  inaction  and  the  Indians  kept  in  their  interest.  Washing- 
ton sent  Ensign  Ward  to  report  to  Governor  Dinwiddie,  and  sent 
a runner  to  notify  the  Half  King  of  his  advance  to  Redstone. 

After  a short  delay  at  Wills  Creek,  Washington’s  little  force 
started  out  on  the  difficult  undertaking  of  crossing  the  ridges  of 
mountains,  cutting  the  road  as  they  went.  On  the  9th  of  May  they 
reached  the  “Little  Crossings,”  (Grantsville,  Maryland),  where 
they  crossed  the  Castleman  river.  In  reaching  this  place  they  had 
crossed  Wills  Mountain,  Dans  Mountain,  Big  Savage  Mountain,  Lit- 
tle Savage  Mountain  and  Meadow  Mountain.  While  at  the  “Lit- 
tle Crossings,”  on  May  11th,  Washington  sent  out  a scouting  party, 
in  command  of  Captain  Stephen  and  Ensign  Peyronie,  to  go  for- 
ward along  the  line  of  his  march  as  far  as  Gist’s  Plantation,  to 
try  to  discover  the  location  of  the  party  of  French  soldiers  under 
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La  Force.  This  scouting  party  of  twenty-five  men  had  orders  to 
“examine  the  woods  round  about”  to  try  to  find  any  straggling 
French  soldiers  and  bring  them  in  for  examination. 

Washington  remained  at  this  place  for  three  days,  marching 
away  on  May  12th,  and  halting  on  higher  ground  to  dry  them- 
selves, after  having  forded  the  river  which  was  up  to  their  arm 
pits.  On  the  same  day,  he  received  a messenger  from  Virginia,  in- 
forming him  that  Colonel  Fry  was  at  Winchester  with  about  an 
hundred  men,  and  would  join  him  in  a few  days,  and  also  that  Col- 
onel Innis  would  soon  join  him  with  350  men.  On  the  16th  of  May 
two  traders  met  them,  who  were  flying  to  get  away  from  the  French, 
who  had  been  seen  near  Gist’s.  On  May  17th  Ensign  Ward  returned 
from  Williamsburg  and  reported  that  Governor  Dinwiddie  had  sent 
him  with  the  letter,  which  informed  Washington  that  Captain  Mac- 
kay,  with  an  Independent  Company  of  150  men  was  on  his  way  to 
join  him. 

On  May  18th  they  reached  the  “Great  Crossings”  (of  the 
Youghiogheny,  at  Somerfield).  They  were  obliged  to  remain  here 
for  several  days  on  account  of  the  high  water  in  the  river,  which 
had  been  greatly  swollen  by  the  heavy  rains.  Washington  also 
wished  to  examine  the  river,  to  see  if  it  was  possible  to  transport 
his  guns  and  baggage  by  water,  as  he  had  been  told  by  the  two  trad- 
ers that  it  was  not  practicable  to  open  a road  to  the  mouth  of  Red- 
stone creek.  Washington  went  down  the  river,  as  far  as  the  falls,  of 
the  Youghiogheny,  and  found  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  go  by 
this  route.  The  river  course  is  narrow,  filled  with  rocks  and  the 
water  very  rapid.  On  the  21st  they  remained  for  some  time  at 
Turkey  Foot  (Confluence)  “to  examine  the  place,  which  we  found 
very  convenient  to  build  a fort.”  Washington,  evidently,  had  some 
intention  of  building  a fort  on  this  river,  rather  than  at  Redstone, 
on  the  Monongahela.  They  went  on  down  the  river  for  about  ten 
miles  below  Confluence,  and  then,  on  account  of  the  rapid  water, 
gave  up  the  trip.  Upon  his  return  to  the  camp,  the  water  had  fallen 
in  the  river  and  he  marched  with  his  troops  to  the  “Great  Meadows” 
(Farmington),  where  they  arrived  at  2 p.  m.  on  the  24th.  That 
morning,  before  the  detachment  had  reached  the  Great  Meadows, 
two  Indian  runners  came  to  Washington  from  the  Ohio,  with  a 
message  from  the  Half  King,  informing  him  that  the  French  had 
marched  from  Fort  Duquesne  to  meet  him,  and  that  he,  Tanachari- 
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son,  would  soon  join  him  with  other  chiefs  to  hold  a council,  as  he 
had  requested. 

How  the  activity  of  Virginia  at  this  time  impressed  the  In- 
dians on  the  Ohio  is  shown  by  a letter  written  by  George  Croghan, 
on  May  14th,  to  Governor  Hamilton.  He  says: 

I have  Sent  this  Spechell  Messinger  to  Acquaint  yr  honour  of 
ye  Situation  ye  Indians  are  in  and  by  whatt  I Can  Learn  from  this 
Indian  the  whole  of  ye  Ohio  Indians  Does  Nott  No  what  to  think, 
they  Imagine  by  this  Government  Doing  Nothing  towards  ye  Ex- 
pedition that  ye  Virginians  and  ye  French  Intend  to  Divide  ye  Land 
of  Ohio  between  them,  and  if  they  should  putt  that  Construction 
on  ye  Delays  of  this  Government  that  itt  will  Certainly  be  of  ill 
Consequence  to  the  English  in  gineral,  and  itt  is  my  opinion  with- 
out the  harty  Concurrence  of  this  Government  that  the  Indians  will 
Suspectt  ye  Virginians  as  only  attacking  ye  French,  on  Account  of 
Setting  ye  Lands  ye  Government  may  have  what  opinion  they  will 
of  ye  Ohio  Indians,  and  think  they  are  obligd  to  Do  what  ye  Onon- 
dago  Counsel  will  bid  them,  Butt  I ashure  yr  honour  they  will  actt 
for  themselves  att  this  time  without  Consulting  ye  Onondago 
Councel.  (Archives  of  Pa.  II.  144.) 

And  this  is  exactly  what  the  Ohio  Indians  did.  Tanacharison, 
Scarouady  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  remained  friend- 
ly to  the  English,  but  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee 
were  impressed  with  the  French  army  and  the  flatteries  of  the  of- 
ficers and,  almost  bodily  went  over  to  the  French.  On  the  after- 
noon of  Washington’s  arrival  at  the  Great  Meadows,  a trader  came 
into  the  camp  and  said  that  he  had  been  at  Gist’s  the  evening  before 
and  that  he  had  seen  two  Frenchmen,  and  that  he  had  heard  that  a 
large  body  of  French  troops  were  near  Stewarts  Crossings  (Con- 
nellsville). 

On  the  25th  of  May  Washington  sent  out  several  small  de- 
tachments to  examine  the  woods,  the  road  leading  to  Gist’s  and  all 
parts  of  the  region  near  by  to  see  if  they  could  find  any  traces  of 
this  French  force.  They  returned  the  same  evening,  not  having 
made  any  discoveries  of  any  importance.  On  the  morning  of  the 
27th  Gist  arrived  from  his  plantation,  and  said  that  the  day  before 
he  had  seen  a detachment  of  about  fifty  Frenchmen  at  his  planta- 
tion, where  they  caused  considerable  damage,  and  that  he  had  seen 
the  tracks  of  these  men  within  five  miles  of  the  camp.  Washington 
then  sent  out  a detachment  of  about  75  men,  under  Captain  Hogg, 
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Lieutenant  Mercer  and  Ensign  Peyronie  to  search  for  these 
Frenchmen.  The  same  day  Washington  received  a message  from 
the  Half  King,  whose  camp  was  about  six  miles  away,  that  he  had 
seen  the  tracks  of  two  Frenchmen,  which  he  had  followed,  and  that 
he  had  located  the  French  party  in  a rocky  ravine  about  half  a mile 
off  the  trail,  and  that  if  he  would  march  with  some  of  his  troops  to 
join  him  that  they  could  easily  take  them. 

The  Half  King  was  encamped  near  “Washington’s  Spring,”  a 
short  distance  from  the  “Great  Rock,”  not  far  from  the  National 
Highway.  The  French  were  encamped  in  a ravine,  which  is  still 
a secluded  spot,  not  far  from  the  Soldier’s  Home  at  Jumonville, 
Fayette  county. 

Washington  left  his  camp  at  the  Great  Meadows  well  guarded 
and  went  with  the  balance  of  his  command  to  meet  the  Half  King. 
(Most  histories  say  that  Washington  took  forty  men  with  him. 
But,  the  clear  statement  of  his  notes  is  that  he  left  forty  men  to 
guard  the  camp,  and  took  the  balance  of  his  force  with  him.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  Washington  would  have  taken  but  forty  men  to 
meet  a “French  army,”  as  he  expected.)  The  night  was  dark  and 
a rain  was  falling,  as  Washington  led  his  force  through  the  forest, 
to  meet  the  Half  King,  whom  he  met  just  before  sunrise.  A council 
was  held  and  it  was  decided  to  make  the  attack  at  once.  The 
English  and  the  Indians  marched,  single  file,  through  the  under- 
brush to  the  ledge  of  rocks  above  the  French  camping  place.  Here 
the  English  took  the  right  of  the  line  and  the  Indians  the  left.  The 
French  were  not  taken  by  surprise,  as  they  immediately  arose  when 
the  English  and  the  Indians  came  within  rifle-range.  The  right  of 
the  line,  under  Washington,  opened  fire,  which  the  French  re- 
turned. The  fight  lasted  less  than  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the 
French  surrendered.  The  French  loss  was  ten  killed  and  one 
wounded.  Among  the  former  was  the  Commander,  N.  Coulon  de 
Jumonville.  Twenty-one  were  taken  prisoners  (Governor  Din- 
widdie  in  a letter  to  Governor  Hamilton,  June  21st,  says  that  “the 
French  had  Twelve  killed  and  Twenty-One  taken  Prisoners,”  Col. 
Rec.  VI.  55).  The  loss  of  the  English  was  one  killed  and  one 
wounded.  The  Indians  scalped  the  dead,  sent  the  scalps  and  a 
string  of  black  wampum  to  the  tribes  on  the  Ohio,  with  the  request 
that  they  take  up  the  Hatchet  against  the  French. 

The  author  spent  several  days  in  the  vicinity  of  this  first  con- 
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fliet  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  studying  the  topography  of  the 
region,  with  the  notes  of  Washington  concerning  the  engagement, 
before  him.  Jumonville  was  buried  in  the  ravine  in  which  he  fell. 
A pile  of  stones,  surmounted  by  a rustic  cross,  mark  the  spot  where 
he  was  buried.  On  July  4th,  1908,  a tablet  was  erected  by  the  Cen- 
tennial Committee  of  1904,  bearing  this  inscription: 

Here  lie  the  mortal  remains 
of 

N.  Coulon  de  Jumonville, 
who  in  command  of  thirty-three 
French  regulars,  was  surprised  and 
killed  in  an  engagement  with  Major 
General  Washington,  in  command  of 
forty  provincial  troops,  and  Tanach- 
arison,  the  Half  King,  in  command  of 
a company  of  friendly  Indians,  on 
May  28th,  1754. 

This  action  was  the  first  conflict 
at  arms  between  the  French  and  English 
for  supremacy  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Thus,  in  this  secluded  spot,  in  the  laurel  covered  mountains  of  Fay- 
ette county,  was  started  the  conflagration  which  was  to  “set  the 
world  on  fire.”  The  spot  where  Jumonville  met  his  death  is  still 
a laurel-covered  ravine,  shaded  by  great  trees.  The  whole  world 
has  been  changed  by  the  war  which  commenced  in  this  spot,  which  is 
almost  unchanged  since  that  day  in  May  one  hundred  and  seventy 
years  ago. 

The  prisoners  who  were  captured,  among  whom  were  La  Force 
and  Drouillard,  were  taken  to  the  camp  of  the  Half  King,  and 
then  to  the  Great  Meadows,  from  which  place  they  were  sent  to 
Winchester,  with  a guard  of  twenty  men,  commanded  by  Lieut. 
West. 

Washington  immediately  commenced  the  work  of  strengthening 
the  fortification  which  he  had  erected  at  the  'Great  Meadows,  ex- 
pecting that  the  French  from  Fort  Duquesne  would  advance  against 
him,  after  the  news  of  the  fight  with  Jumonville  reached  that  place. 
This  fort  was  a small  one,  in  the  valley  just  below  the  present  Na- 
tional Highway,  at  Farmington.  The  general  outlines  of  it  are  still 
visible. 

On  the  evening  of  June  1st  the  Half  King,  Scarouady,  “Queen” 
Allaquippa,  with  a number  of  other  Indians,  who  had  fled  from  the 
Ohio,  came  to  the  fort. 

On  June  6th  Christopher  Gist  arrived  from  Wills  Creek,  bring- 
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ing  the  information  that  Colonel  Joshua  Fry,  the  commander  of  the 
Regiment  had  died.  By  his  death  Washington  became  the  com- 
mander of  the  Regiment.  A few  days  afterwards,  Major  Muse,  ar- 
rived with  the  balance  of  the  Regiment.  Washington’s  total  force 
now  amounted  to  about  300  men.  On  June  10th  Captain  Mackay,  of 
the  South  Carolina  Royal  Independent  Company,  arrived  with  sixty 
men.  Washington  had  a great  deal  to  bear  from  this  officer,  who, 
because  he  held  a Royal  commission,  did  not  feel  disposed  to  accept 
orders  from  a Militia  officer.  His  Company  also  felt  superior  to  the 
tasks  which  the  soldiers  of  the  Virginia  Regiment  were  called  upon 
to  do. 

There  were  several  false  alarms  about  the  nearness  of  a French 
force.  On  the  16th  Washington  moved  forward  towards  the  Cist 
Plantation,  leaving  Captain  Mackay  and  his  Company  in  charge  of 
the  supplies.  This  march  of  only  thirteen  miles  took  thirteen  days 
to  accomplish,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  cutting  the  road  over  the 
mountain,  so  that  the  wagons  and  artillery  could  be  moved  over  it. 
One  June  27th  before  he  reached  Gist’s,  he  sent  forward  a detach- 
ment of  seventy  men,  in  command  of  Captain  Lewis,  Lieut.  Wag- 
goner and  Ensign  Mercer,  to  see  if  it  was  possible  to  open  a road 
from  Gist’s  to  Redstone. 

On  the  29th  of  June  Washington  reached  Gist’s  Plantation.  He 
received  information  that  a large  French  force  was  advancing 
towards  him,  by  way  of  the  Monongahela  river  and  Redstone.  He 
held  a council  of  war,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  fortify  the  place 
where  he  was.  A messenger  was  sent  to  call  in  the  detachment  of 
Captain  Lewis,  and  of  Captain  Poison,  who  had  been  sent  out  on  a 
scouting  expedition,  and  also  another  messenger  was  sent  back  to 
the  Great  Meadows  ordering  Captain  Mackay  to  bring  his  force  to 
Gist ’s.  Mackay  came  that  evening,  and  Lewis  and  Poison  came  the 
next  morning.  Another  council  of  war  was  held  and  it  was  decided 
to  retreat  to  Wills  Greek,  over  the  road  which  they  had  advanced. 

The  return  across  the  mountain,  owing  to  the  lack  of  horses 
and  wagons,  was  a most  difficult  undertaking.  The  officers,  includ- 
ing Washington,  had  to  help  to  drag  the  artillery  and  supplies  up 
the  steep  grade  of  the  mountain  from  Gist’s  and  over  the  newly 
cut  road,  to  the  Great  Meadows.  Captain  Mackay  and  his  Company 
refused  to  assist  in  this  work.  They  reached  their  former  camp  at 
the  Great  Meadows  on  July  1st.  It  had  been  Washington’s  inten- 
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tion  to  go  on  immediately  to  Wills  Creek,  but  his  men,  owing  to  the 
hard  labor  and  lack  of  provisions,  were  unable  to  forward.  “They 
had  been  eight  days  without  bread,  and  at  the  Great  Meadows  they 
found  only  a few  bags  of  flour.”  (Sparks). 

Washington  at  once  commenced  to  strengthen  the  little  fort 
which  he  had  before  erected.  The  stockade  was  extended,  the  salient 
angles  were  made  and  a trench  was  dug  around  the  outside.  When 
this  work  was  finished,  Washington  called  it  “Fort  Necessity”— a 
name  well  suited  to  it. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  Washington  received  information  that  the 
French  were  at  Gist’s.  Their  advance  scouts  appeared  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  3rd.  Before  noon  his  own  scouts  reported  that  the  French 
force  was  within  two  hours  march.  Shortly  before  noon  the  French 
appeared  in  the  woods  to  the  northwest.  Washington  formed  his  line 
outside  of  the  fortification,  expecting  that  the  French  would  come 
from  the  woods  and  make  an  attack  in  the  open.  But,  this  they  did 
not  do,  so  he  retired  within  his  defenses.  A heavy  rain,  which  had 
been  falling  all  day,  filled  his  trenches  with  water.  The  battle  con- 
tinued from  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  eight  in  the  even- 
ing, when  the  French  requested  a parley.  Washington  at  first  re- 
fused to  grant  this,  thinking  that  it  was  merely  a ruse  to  get  a 
French  officer  into  the  fort  to  discover  the  condition  of  his  forces. 
But,  when  the  request  was  repeated  and  he  was  asked  to  send  an 
officer  to  the  French,  he  sent  Captain  Van  Braam,  the  only  available 
officer  who  could  understand  French  in  his  force.  Captain  Van 
Braam  returned  with  the  articles  of  capitulation,  which  he  read  and 
translated,  or  rather  told  Washington  the  sense  of  them,  as  it  was 
raining  so  hard  that  a candle  could  not  be  kept  lighted  for  him  to 
read  fully  what  was  written.  Some  changes  were  made  and  the 
articles  were  signed  by  them  about  midnight. 

Van  Braam  blundered  in  his  translation  of  the  document,  which 
consisted  of  seven  articles,  in  the  last  of  which  it  is  stated  that 
Jumonville  was  assassinated,  or  as  it  reads  in  French,  “l’Assassinat 
du  Sr.  de  Jumonville”  (The  Articles  of  Capitulation  are  given  in 
French  in  the  Colonial  Records,  VI.  52-53,  and  in  English  in  the 
Archives  of  Penna.  II.  146-147). 

The  English  forces  were  to  be  allowed  to  retire  with  drums 
beating  and  colors  flying,  to  take  all  of  their  baggage  and  stores, 
except  the  artillery,  which  was  to  remain,  with  the  exception  of 
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one  swivel  gun.  Because  of  the  loss  of  their  horses  and  oxen,  they 
were  to  be  allowed  to  bury,  or  conceal,  any  baggage  which  they 
could  not  take  with  them  and  return  for  it  later.  They  were  to  re- 
turn to  Fort  Duquesne  the  officers  and  cadets  taken  at  the  time 
of  the  “assassination”  of  Jumonville,  and  were  to  give  as  hostages 
Captains  VanBraam  and  Stobo. 

Washington’s  loss  was  twelve  killed  and  forty-three  wounded. 
Captain  Mackay’s  losses  were  never  reported.  The  French  re- 
ported three  killed  and  seventeen  wounded.  The  French  accounts 
of  the  engagement  at  Fort  Necessity  differ  in  some  respects  from 
the  accounts  as  given  by  Washington  and  others  of  the  English 
who  took  part  in  the  fight. 

The  fullest  account  is  that  of  Coulon  de  Villers,  the  com- 
mander of  the  French  troops.  In  his  Journal  he  gives  his  complete 
report  of  the  battle  at  Fort  Necessity. 

De  Villers  had  reached  Fort  Duquesne  on  the  26th  of  June, 
with  a body  of  Indians.  Preparations  had  been  made  for  sending 
a force  against  Washington.  M.  de  Contrecoeur,  the  commander 
at  Fort  Duquesne,  had  selected  a detachment  of  500  French  and  11 
Indians,  to  be  commanded  by  Captain  M.  Le  Mercier.  Villers  says 
in  his  Journal,  “As  I was  the  oldest  officer  and  commanded  the 
Indian  nations,  and  as  my  brother  had  been  assassinated  (Jumon- 
ville, who  was  a half-brother),  M.  de  Contrecoeur  honored  me  with 
that  command,  and  M.  le  Mercier,  though  deprived  of  the  command, 
seemed  very  well  pleased  to  make  the  campaign  under  my  orders.” 

The  detachment  left  Fort  Duquesne  at  ten  o’clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  28th,  going  to  the  “first  fork  of  the  river  Monongahela” 
(Turtle  creek),  where  de  Villers  held  a council  with  the  Indians  as 
to  the  best  route  to  take.  It  was  here  that  the  trail,  overland,  led 
to  Jacobs  Cabin,  Stewarts  Crossing  and  Gist’s,  which  had  been 
followed  by  Washington  and  Gist  the  year  before.  It  was  decided 
to  take  the  route  by  the  Monongahela  to  Redstone,  and  thence  to 
Gist’s.  On  the  29th  “Mass  was  said  in  camp,  after  which  we 
marched  with  the  usual  precaution.”  They  arrived  at  the  Hangard, 
at  Redstone  (Brownsville)  on  the  30th.  Villers  says  of  the  Han- 
gard, “which  was  a sort  of  fort  built  with  logs,  one  upon  another, 
well  notched  in,  about  thirty  feet  in  length  and  twenty  in  breadth 
. . . I encamped  about  two  musket  shots  from  that  place.” 

Here  he  again  held  a consultation  with  the  Indian  chiefs  as  to  what 
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was  best  to  be  done  with  his  large  canoes,  provisions,  etc.  Every- 
thing which  was  not  needed  was  stored  in  the  Hangard  and  a 
Sargeant  and  twenty  men  (and  some  sick  Indians)  were  left  in 
charge.  He  then  marched  out  with  his  force  of  about  500  French 
Canadians  and  about  400  Indians  (the  “eleven  Indians,”  men- 
tioned by  him  as  having  been  set  aside  by  Contrecoeur  had  been 
increased  to  about  400.  These  were  made  up  from  the  “Indian 
nations”  which  he  had  brought  into  Fort  Duquesne  on  June  26th.) 
He  sent  out  scouts  along  the  trail  towards  Gist’s.  These  returned 
in  the  afternoon  and  reported  that  they  had  been  to  the  road  which 
the  detachment  of  Captain  Lewis  had  opened,  but  found  no  one. 
De  Villers  expected  to  find  the  English  force  at  Gist’s,  as  it  had 
been  reported  to  him  several  days  before  that  they  were  there. 

At  daybreak  on  the  2nd  of  July  the  force  marched  cautiously 
forward  and  stopped  until  the  commander  could  get  some  positive 
information  as  to  the  location  of  the  English.  Scouts  were  again 
sent  forward  along  the  trail  to  Gist’s.  While  waiting  at  this  place 
some  Indians  came  from  the  Hangard,  with  a prisoner,  whom  they 
had  captured.  De  Villers  says,  “I  examined  him,  and  threatened 
him  with  the  rope  if  he  offered  to  impose  upon  me.  I learned  that 
the  English  had  left  their  post  (Gist’s)  in  order  to  rejoin  their  fort, 
and  that  they  had  taken  back  their  cannon.  Some  of  our  people 
finding  that  the  English  had  abandoned  their  camp,  we  went  there- 
to, and  I sent  some  men  to  search  it  throughout.  They  found 
several  tools  and  other  utensils  hidden  in  many  places,  which  I 
ordered  them  to  carry  away.  As  it  was  late,  I ordered  the  detach- 
ment to  encamp  there.” 

On  the  morning  of  July  3rd  at  daybreak,  the  French  force 
advanced  from  Gist’s.  The  weather  was  bad.  It  had  rained  all 
the  night  before.  But,  says  De  Villers,  “I  foresaw  the  necessity 
of  anticipating  the  enemy  in  the  works  he  might  construct.  I even 
flattered  myself  that  he  would  be  less  on  his  guard  in  such  bad 
weather.”  It  is  interesting  to  read  this  account,  with  Washington’s 
notes,  giving  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  Washington  was  fully 
aware,  through  his  scouts,  of  all  of  the  moves  which  were  made  by 
the  French  officer,  who  was  also  fully  aware,  through  his  scouts, 
of  every  move  which  was  made  by  Washington.  It  was  a game  of 
chess  in  the  open. 

The  French  force  marched  forward  all  day,  in  a heavy  rain. 
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De  Villers  says,  “I  halted  at  the  place  where  my  brother  had  been 
assassinated,  and  saw  some  dead  bodies  there  yet.” 

When  within  three-fourths  of  a league  of  the  English  fort,  the 
officers  were  ordered  to  march  in  column  “that  I might  be  better 
able  to  dispose  of  them  as  necessity  would  require.” 

De  Villers  gives  a complete  description  of  the  fight  during  the 
day,  and  says,  “The  enemy’s  fire  increased  towards  six  o’clock  in 
the  evening  with  more  and  more  vigor  than  ever,  and  lasted  until 
eight.  As  we  were  all  the  day  under  the  rain,  and  as  the  detach- 
ment was  tired  and  the  Indians  sent  me  word  that  they  would  de- 
part the  next  day,  etc.,  a cessation  of  hostilities  was  proposed  to 
the  English,  and  a captain  came  to  speak  to  us.  The  conditions  of 
capitulation  were  accepted.  (They  are  annexed).” 

De  Villers  reported  that  the  “English  have  had  70  or  80  men 
killed  or  mortally  wounded,  and  many  others  slightly.  The 
Canadians  have  had  2 men  killed,  Desprez,  Junior,  and  the  Panis, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Pean,  and  70  wounded,  two  whereof  are  Indians.” 
(Archives  of  Penna.  Second  Series,  VI.  168-170). 

On  July  4th,  1754,  Washington’s  little  army  of  tired,  hungry 
and  disheartened  soldiers  marched  out  of  the  Great  Meadows  on 
their  way  to  Wills  Creek,  which  was  seventy  miles  away.  They  had 
to  carry  everything  which  they  took  with  them,  even  the  sick  and 
wounded,  over  poor  roads  which  had  been  made  worse  by  the  heavy 
rains.  Twenty-two  years  later  the  Fourth  of  July  had  a different 
meaning  to  Washington.  But,  he  was  prepared  for  the  winter  at 
Valley  Forge  by  this  weary  journey  from  Fort  Necessity. 

The  Indian  allies  with  De  Villers  were  Nippissings  and  Algon- 
quins  from  Canada.  When  the  French  force  advanced  from  Gist’s 
they  did  not  wish  to  proceed,  but  finally  when  they  saw  that  some 
of  the  “other  Nations”  were  going,  they  went  along.  One  reason 
for  De  Villers  requesting  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  which  led  to 
the  capitulation  of  Washington,  was  that  all  of  his  Indians  were 
going  to  leave  him  the  next  day.  This  would  have  reduced  his 
force  to  500  Frenchmen.  The  French  desertion  of  Fort  Duquesne, 
in  1758,  was  due  to  the  desertion  of  the  Indian  allies.  This  same 
condition  might  have  resulted  at  Fort  Necessity,  had  Washington 
been  aware  of  the  real  situation  of  the  French  force,  which  was 
also  nearly  out  of  ammunition. 

De  Villers  did  not  tarry  long  in  the  Great  Meadows,  as  he  ex- 
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pected  that  Washington  might  be  reinforced  and  return.  All  of 
the  cannon,  including  the  one  given  to  the  English  by  the  articles 
of  Capitulation — “they  not  being  able  to  carry  it  away” — were 
destroyed,  as  was  also  a quantity  of  rum,  which  he  did  not  wish  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  together  with  the  fortification. 
He  marched  away  and  encamped  that  night  “about  two  leagues” 
from  the  place.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  they  reached  Gist’s 
plantation,  where  the  stockade  which  Washington  had  built,  was 
demolished.  M.  de  la  Chauvignerie  was  ordered  to  burn  all  of  the 
houses  in  the  settlement  and  round  about,  including  the  one  which 
had  been  built  by  William  Stewart,  at  Stewart’s  Crossings  (Con- 
nellsville),  in  1753.  They  then  marched  from  Gist’s  and  encamped 
about  three  leagues  to  the  northwest.  On  the  6th  they  marched  to 
Redstone,  where  the  Hangard  was  burned.  On  their  way  down  the 
river  they  destroyed  “all  the  settlements  we  found.”  They  reached 
Fort  Duquesne  on  the  afternoon  of  July  7th. 

When  Washington’s  force  marched  out  of  Fort  Necessity, 
carrying  the  British  Flag  -with  them,  the  flag  of  France  flew  over 
the  continent  from  the  waters  of  the  Potomac  and  Susquehanna  to 
the  Mississippi.  The  British  dominated  the  narrow  strip  along  the 
Atlantic,  and  that  was  all.  There  was  not  left  a single  trading 
house  or  dwelling  place  of  the  English  west  of  the  blue  ridges  of 
mountains.  France  had  its  chain  of  forts  connecting  the  posses- 
sions in  Canada  with  the  Ohio  valley,  and,  it  was  only  a question 
of  time  when  this  chain  would  be  completed  to  the  possessions  on 
the  Mississippi.  The  prospect  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest  of 
the  continent  was  not  a bright  one. 
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Long  IsIand==The  Daughter  of  Atlantis* 

By  Henry  Isham  Hazelton,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

OME  of  the  old  students  of  history  represent  Long  Island 
as  one  of  the  world’s  great  battlefields.  It  compares 
with  Armageddon,  the  most  famous  of  historic  fields, 
and  it  has  in  common  the  fact  that,  like  Armageddon, 
it  has  been  the  scene  of  conflict  through  succeeding  ages  since  the 
dawn  of  time.  Today  millions  of  happy  inhabitants  pass  over  its 
hills  and  along  its  highways  and  shores  giving  little  heed  to  the 
landmarks  which  stand  out  everywhere  to  point  to  the  conflict  of 
relentless  ages. 

No  other  part  of  the  United  States  bears  the  signs  of  so  many 
constant,  never-ending,  ceaseless  changes. 

Time  and  again  the  land  has  advanced  and  receded  from  the 
Narrows  to  Montauk  Point,  has  risen  and  defied  Old  Neptune  and 
sunk  again  beneath  his  mastering  power.  Those  who  give  thought 
to  the  meaning  of  the  struggle  think  these  changing  sands  may  be 
a straggling  remnant  of  the  army  of  Atlantis,  which  was  over- 
thrown by  that  monarch’s  power  centuries  ago,  or  perhaps  a daugh- 
ter of  that  lost  continent,  for  Plato’s  age-old  story  is  believed  more 
and  more  today,  as  science  proves  the  mutability  of  earthly  things. 

Thick  meadows  underlie  the  battle  line  along  the  Atlantic 
shore.  Each  layer  of  grass  grew  in  the  sunlight  at  high-tide  level 
and  was  forced  down,  as  the  shore  sank,  trampled  out  of  sight  by 
the  furious  onsets  of  Old  Neptune’s  forces.  Some  of  the  sod,  up- 
rooted as  the  battle-charge  turned  the  outer  defense  line  back  upon 
itself,  has  disclosed  the  imprint  of  cloven  hoofs,  whether  of  deer, 
bison,  or  other  species,  nobody  today  can  tell.  Some  of  the  sod  con- 
tains fresh  water  plants.  Swamps  and  forests  stood  where  the  sea 
holds  sway  as  tree  stumps  prove  when  found  from  time  to  time. 

*Mr.  Hazelton  is  the  historian  chosen  by  “The  Evening  World,”  of  New  York,  to 
present  the  story  of  Long  Island  history  through  The  “World’s”  pages.  The  project 
having  been  discontinued  by  that  journal  it  was  revived  by  the  Lewis  Historical  Pub- 
lishing Company,  through  whose  courtesy  this  section  is  here  presented.  (Ed.) 
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Thus  the  Neptunian  army  has  encroached  half  a mile  on  the 
average  in  two  hundred  years.  It  still  advances  and  makes  far 
more  serious  breaches  in  the  shore  line  with  every  heavy  storming 
of  the  elements.  Hempstead  Harbor  Hill  rises  three  hundred  and 
ninety  feet  above  the  tide,  the  second  highest  point  on  Long  Island. 
Yet  it  is  a mass  of  stratified  sand  and  gravel,  hammered  into  its 
present  shape  by  the  retreating  sea. 

Other  points  of  retreat  are  shown,  notably  in  the  Rockaways, 
and  at  various  other  and  sundry  points  on  the  North  and  South 
Shores,  but  more  particularly  on  the  South  Shore.  The  general 
result  is  an  appreciable  gain  for  the  defenders  of  the  land. 

Islip  has  a forest  partly  growing  on  the  uplands,  partly  sub- 
merged by  the  adjacent  sea. 

The  outer  defense  line  of  sand,  running  a hundred  miles  from 
Coney  Island  to  the  Montauk  Hills,  is  being  thrown  back  gradually 
in  spots,  in  many  places  making  distinctly  into  the  water,  as  the 
furious  seas  rip  up  portions  of  the  sod  and  pile  it  on  the  sands 
above.  This  is  noticeable  opposite  Canoe  Place,  Quogue. 

Off  Sandy  Hook  lies  the  submerged  valley  of  the  Hudson 
River,  surely  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  This  “remarkable 
gorge”  is  a canyon,  a series  of  deep  depressions  in  the  ocean  bed. 
They  extend  from  a length  of  eight  miles  to  a width  of  two  and  a 
half  miles.  And  the  valley  itself  was  much  deeper  when  the  river 
ran  through  it  to  the  sea.  The  coast  has  fallen  from  six  hundred 
to  seven  hundred  feet  since  that  remote  ice  age,  while  the  region 
round  about  must  have  been  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea  level  of  today. 

At  that  time  Long  Island  stretched  from  fifty  to  seventy  miles 
south  of  its  present  coast  line  to  the  Coney  Island,  the  Rockaways, 
the  Long  Beach  and  the  Fire  Island  of  pre-historic  days. 

Surveys  disclose  the  lines  of  trenches  beneath  the  waves  where 
each  stand  was  made,  and  the  advance  of  Neptune  was  resisted 
stubbornly  and  well.  These  battle-lines  are  defined  as  clearly  as 
the  far-flung  walls  of  earth  which  French  armies,  English  armies, 
American,  Italian,  and  German  and  Austrian  armies  stretched  from 
the  Strait  of  Dover  to  the  valley  of  the  Moselle. 

The  land  retrieved  some  of  its  lost  ground;  it  has  not  been 
conquered.  In  its  rallies  it  carried  its  stratified  deposits  not  only 
to  their  present  height,  but  they  have  stood  at  times  at  least  sixty- 
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three  feet  beyond.  The  buried  marsh  at  Fort  Lafayette  once  was 
formed  at  the  surface  just  that  much  higher  than  it  lies  at  the 
Narrows  today. 

The  land  has  advanced  again  and  held  its  ground  from  the  few 
hills  which  rose  above  the  sea  to  a domain  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  miles  long  and  ten  miles  wide  at  its  extreme  breadth. 

Greek  and  Roman  writers  not  a few,  besides  Pliny,  tell  of 
strangers  from  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  who  traded  in  the 
marts  of  Carthage  and  visited  the  Greek  cities.  A chapter  of  quo- 
tations from  their  writings  is  given  by  Dr.  Augustus  Le  Plongeon 
in  his  work  on  “Queen  Moo.”  Many  of  the  learned  ancients  had 
clear  ideas  that  the  earth  is  round  and  revolves  on  its  axis.  Proof 
enough  is  the  word  “antipodes”  used  by  Greeks  and  Romans  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era.  It  meant  to  them  just  what  it 
means  today. 

The  greater  part  of  Long  Island  on  the  South  side  of  the  range 
of  hills  called  the  Backbone  is  of  alluvial  soil,  formed  from  the 
ocean’s  bed. 

In  digging  a well  in  the  highest  ground  in  Brooklyn  years  ago 
a hemlock  board  was  found  at  a depth  of  thirty  feet,  and  at  the 
depth  of  seventy-three  feet  oyster  and  clam  shells  were  found. 
They  crumbled  on  being  exposed  to  the  air. 

Clamshells,  coal,  and  material  pronounced  a near  relation  to 
emery,  kaolin,  and  many  other  things  have  been  reported,  most  of 
them  well  authenticated  finds,  in  putting  down  wells. 

Gravesend  was  laid  out  for  the  English  capital.  The  streets 
were  at  right  angles.  There  was  deep  water  off  the  shore  which 
was  bold  and  conspicuous.  In  1822,  Mr.  Barry  of  New  Utrecht, 
eighty-nine  years  old  at  the  time,  said  that  people  used  to  tell  him 
in  his  youth  they  could  remember  when  the  sea  broke  against  the 
land  at  Gravesend.  It  then  broke  fully  a mile  away.  The  beach 
was  formed  after  that  time  as  well  as  the  meadow  which  for  years 
was  conspicuous  between  the  beach  and  the  previous  shore.  In 
1822,  when  Mr.  Barry  related  the  story,  this  process  was  being  re- 
versed for  the  time  being.  Rutgert  Van  Brunt  was  confident  that 
the  beach  was  being  washed  away,  and  expected  to  see  the  sea 
breaking  over  the  land  again. 

In  the  township  of  Flatbush  in  sinking  a well  on  the  land  of 
William  Uurman,  five  miles  distant  from  Jamaica  Bay,  two  petri- 
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fied  clams  were  found  at  a depth  of  one  hundred  feet.  One  of  them 
appeared  to  be  a sand  clam  and  the  other  a mud  clam.  This  was 
fifty  years  ago. 

Hempstead  Plain  is  composed  of  small  pebbles  like  those  of 
the  seashore.  One  tradition  was  to  the  effect  that  Blue  Point  Bay 
was  formerly  a swamp.  An  allspice  grew  there  in  abundance,  and 
oystermen  years  ago  used  to  rake  up  the  wood  in  a state  of  decay. 
At  one  time  the  bay  was  without  a superior  for  its  large  and  fine 
oysters. 

John  Arthur  was  seventy-four  in  1770.  He  used  to  tell  how 
Fire  Island  Inlet  broke  through  after  one  Nicoll  settled  there  in 
1688.  It  was  called  New  Gut. 

Richard  Udall  learned  from  Mr.  Willis,  an  old  man,  that  his 
ancestors  told  him  that  Fire  Island  Gut  broke  through  in  the  winter 
of  1690  or  1691  in  a storm.  During  the  Revolution  the  gut  was  a 
passage  for  privateers. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  father  of  Samuel 
Jones,  at  one  time  Chancellor  of  the  State,  went  with  some  grown 
persons  as  a boy  to  the  south  side  of  the  island  to  view  a new  inlet 
which  just  had  broken  through  the  beach  during  a heavy  storm. 
This  inlet  is  now  Jones  Inlet.  It  led  into  what  was  called  in  the 
old  days  Oyster  Bay  South. 

When  the  Jones  party  reached  the  spot  it  was  low  water. 
Where  the  sand  had  been  washed  away  they  discovered  a meadow 
soil  many  feet  below  high  water  mark.  It  appeared  to  have  been 
covered  by  the  beach  sand  for  many  ages.  The  most  extraordinary 
thing  about  it  all  was  the  tracks  of  cloven-hoofed  animals.  Of 
course,  they  could  not  have  been  made  after  the  inlet  was  washed 
through.  The  animals  could  not  by  any  means  get  there.  At  the 
time  they  were  taken  for  buffalo  tracks ; no  meat  cattle  could  have 
been  on  the  island  possibly  at  the  time  when  the  tracks  were  made. 

At  that  period  the  vast  expanse  of  water,  now  Great  South 
Bay,  lying  between  the  outer  beach  (Oak  Island  and  Long  Beach) 
and  the  mainland  must  have  been  a large  meadow  resembling  the 
present  Hempstead  Plains. 

In  the  town  of  Oyster  Bay,  about  one  and  a half  miles  from 
the  upland,  a small  island  of  salt  meadow  was  called  Squaw’s 
Island.  A channel  separated  it  from  the  main  meadow,  and  it  was 
navigable  for  the  small  schooners  trading  in  the  Sound.  Tradition 
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said  the  squaws  used  to  carry  their  papooses  to  this  little  island. 
They  took  clams  on  the  flats  and  sandbars  round  about. 

Rockaway  and  Long  Beach  are  among  the  parts  of  the  coast 
most  subject  to  change.  The  earliest  Long  Beach  Hotel  was  at  a 
point  of  Long  Beach  nearer  Jones  Inlet,  now  called  Nassau-by-the- 
Sea.  Expensive  homes  of  brick  and  stone  were  grouped  there  half 
a century  or  more  ago.  They  were  all  swept  away.  Rockaway 
Point  has  grown  about  a mile  westward  within  thirty  years  and 
broadened  out  materially.  The  sands  now  covered  by  thousands 
of  summer  bungalows  was  crossed  by  sailboats. 

Hal  B.  Fullerton  of  Medford  probably  is  more  familiar  with 
the  physical  aspects  of  Long  Island,  and  its  unusual  features  than 
any  other  living  persons.  After  a general  investigation  of  various 
sections  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Fullerton  arrived  in  New  York 
in  1887,  after  seeing  the  plains  of  Texas  and  the  New  England  mills. 
The  unfamiliarity  with  the  Land  of  Promise  at  the  very  gates  of 
the  metropolis  surprised  him.  He  bought  a railroad  ticket  and 
started  on  an  exploring  tour  of  the  unknown  country  which  lay  east 
of  Jamaica,  fetching  up  at  Montauk  Point.  There  he  talked  with 
the  old  whaleman  in  charge  of  the  third  lighthouse,  and  began  to 
acquire  interesting  information.  On  his  way  back,  he  was  rowed 
across  to  Shelter  Island;  he  turned  east  again  and  investigated  as 
far  as  Orient,  and  traversed  the  North  Shore,  convinced  in  the  end 
that  he  had  seen  the  most  richly  and  beautifully  Nature-endowed 
region  of  the  whole  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  or  the  West 
Indies. 

At  the  time  William  H.  Baldwin  just  had  taken  over  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Long  Island  Railroad.  He  heard  Mr.  Fullerton’s  en- 
thusiastic description  at  a social  gathering;  and  remarked  soon 
after  that  they  were  the  only  two  men  who  believed  in  the  future 
of  Long  Island.  Mr.  Fullerton  was  persuaded  to  give  up  a business 
he  owned,  and  to  help  develop  the  country  and  its  partner  in  trans- 
portation. Mr.  Baldwin’s  own  faith  in  Long  Island  led  him  to  give 
up  a high  official  post  with  the  Southern  Railway,  having  an  un- 
limited future,  and  vast  possibilities,  to  tackle  what  looked  like  a 
forlorn  hope  with  a long  unbroken  record  of  receiverships  and 
bankruptcies. 

Mr.  Fullerton  soon  after  published  “Unique  Long  Island,”  a 
book  of  halftones,  reproducing  photographs  he  had  taken  in  every 
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part  of  the  island.  It  contained  no  reading  matter  other  than  the 
captions.  It  proved  to  be  something  of  a departure  for  a railroad ; 
and  it  brought  upon  itself  a storm  of  criticism.  Railroad  experts 
regarded  it  as  a waste  of  money.  Scholars  disputed  its  veracity; 
and  a noted  botanist  challenged  almost  every  picture  in  the  book, 
for  almost  every  picture  told  professors  of  botany  something  they 
did  not  know.  One  of  these  savants,  a famous  authority  on  the 
flora  of  the  United  States,  even  went  so  far  as  to  demand  of  Mr. 
Baldwin  the  suppression  and  discharge  of  Mr.  Fullerton,  who  was 
overturning  the  established  notions  which  were  taught.  The  chief 
offense  which  called  forth  this  opposition  was  the  photograph  of 
a pepperage  tree,  which  the  undisputed  authority  on  botany  said 
existed  in  the  United  States  only  in  three  specimens  near  Buffalo. 
Mr.  Fullerton  replied  by  sending  on  other  photographs  showing 
whole  groves  of  this  very  common  Long  Island  tree.  The  foremost 
botanist  was  not  heard  from  again. 

Mr.  Fullerton  found  the  purest  white  kaolin  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Peconic  River  near  Riverhead.  It  was  pronounced  capable 
of  producing  China  equal  to  the  finest  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

Most  wonderful  of  all  is  the  water  supply  of  Long  Island. 
The  natives  use  the  expression  “first”  and  “second”  water.  The 
“first  water”  is  distinctively  a surface  water  held  in  the  strata 
of  earth  lying  above  practically  impervious  strata.  This,  Mr.  Ful- 
lerton has  found  at  various  depths,  forty,  seventy  and  ninety  feet. 
This  strata  has  been  kaolin,  a material  almost  impossible  to  drill. 
It  is  pronounced  similar  to  emery;  but  is  simply  a clay  formation 
of  brownish  color,  from  iron  apparently,  which  appears  to  be  com- 
pressed mightily  and  almost  flaky. 

Although  absurd  to  the  scientist,  Mr.  Fullerton  found  the  ex- 
istence of  the  two  supplies  to  be  a fact.  He  found  flowing  wells 
where  they  could  not  exist  scientifically,  again  upsetting  all  prece- 
dents in  nature. 

After  that  he  turned  his  attention  to  Lake  Ronkonkoma.  This 
interesting  body  of  fresh  water  with  a surface  normally  fifty-seven 
feet  above  sea  level  has  been  a mystery  to  the  inhabitants,  whether 
Indians  or  white  men,  since  Long  Island  has  been  inhabited.  No 
natural  feature  of  the  country  round  about  has  been  the  cause  of 
so  much  superstitious  awe  or  attracted  so  much  scientific  attention. 
It  has  no  visible  source  of  supply  and  no  known  outlet,  yet  its 
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waters  rival  in  purity  the  crystal  of  the  mountain  brook.  Lying 
almost  in  the  heart  of  the  island,  it  remains  a marvel  to  all  who 
gaze  upon  its  shining  surface.  All  sorts  of  marvelous  qualities 
have  been  imputed  to  the  lake,  for  it  has  bid  defiance  to  and  disre- 
garded all  the  traits  of  character  that  ordinarily  belong  to  lakes.  It 
is  independent  of  local  rainfall  and  rises  steadily  while  the  farmers’ 
corn  may  be  dying  from  drought,  and  the  leaves  are  withered  on 
the  trees.  At  other  times,  when  rain  soaks  the  ground  and  deluges 
the  unfortunate  farmer  almost  out  of  house  and  home,  the  lake  will 
sink  to  its  lowest  level. 

Lake  Ronkonkoma  is  almost  circular  in  form,  a mile  in  di- 
ameter from  east  to  west,  and  a little  more  than  that  from  north 
to  south.  The  shore  ever  has  been  a stretch  of  pure  white  sand, 
ending  in  steep  bluffs  of  loam  upon  which  grow  great  maples, 
birches,  walnut,  and  pine  trees.  When  the  country  was  a primeval 
forest  its  shores  must  have  swarmed  with  deer.  Famous  deer  runs 
extend  for  miles  in  every  direction.  Here  the  Indian  lay  in  wait 
for  his  unsuspecting  prey,  and  slew  them  with  his  arrow.  Today 
Ronkonkoma  is  a resort  and  picnic  ground;  and  every  day  during 
the  summer  train  loads,  and  automobile  loads  arrived  to  enjoy  its 
unsual  charms,  just  as  did  the  stage  loads  thirty  or  forty  years 
before. 

To  the'  Indian  and  to  the  white  man  who  tried  to  measure  its 
depth  with  a plumb  line,  the  lake  was  bottomless.  A thousand  feet 
of  common  fish  line  with  a common  bob  had  been  run  out  without 
reaching  bottom.  The  original  Indian  explanation  was  that  a 
young  chief,  as  young  chiefs  do,  fell  desperately  in  love  with  a 
lovely  Indian  maiden  who  scorned  and  spurned  his  love.  He  forth- 
with went  out  in  his  canoe  to  the  very  centre  of  the  lake  and  made 
a mighty  dive.  Although  his  body  did  not  reappear  in  Ronkon- 
koma, it  was  found  floating  a few  days  later  in  Great  South  Bay. 
The  tribal  mind  was  thus  relieved  of  further  inquiry  concerning 
the  lack  of  a surface  outlet  for  the  lake. 

Mr.  Fullerton  was  not  ready  to  subscribe  to  the  old  theories, 
nor  to  believe  it  bottomless.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  lake  for  a 
series  of  years  was  noted  carefully.  The  rises  were  found  to  occur 
frequently  when  the  island  had  a dry  season,  or  rather  when  there 
was  a slight  deviation  below  the  normal  rainfall  of  fifty-two  inches 
the  island  usually  enjoys.  Again  the  lake  fell  when  the  rainfall  of 
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the  island  was  fifty-two  inches.  The  biggest  rise  took  the  lake 
across  the  highway  to  the  south  and  well  up  on  a stone  wall.  This 
high  water  mark  was  chiseled  in  the  wall,  and  remains  today. 

At  times  the  lake  is  turbulent,  and  inflicts  serious  damage  to 
the  shore.  This  might  be  likened  to  the  damage  a river  does  its 
banks  in  spring  time  floods.  In  1886,  Ronkonkoma  had  a sandy 
beach  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  width.  In 
1890,  not  a trace  of  sand  was  visible.  The  boat  houses,  bathing 
pavilions  and  other  structures  built  from  the  customary  ebb  and 
flow  were  washed  away.  Big  gullies  were  dug  in  a roadway  the 
oldest  inhabitant  had  used  since  childhood.  Trees  which  stood  on 
high  banks  were  either  submerged  or  dying  from  too  much  water, 
or  uprooted  by  the  washing  away  of  the  shore,  and  thrown  forward 
in  the  lake,  their  great  roots  spreading  like  branches  into  the  air. 
At  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  the  water  submerged  a cluster  of 
trees,  and  formed  a little  bay  apart.  The  whole  northern  extremity 
where  once  was  a swamp  became  a sheet  of  water  over  which  boats 
could  sail  without  impediment. 

Dr.  James  Cattnach  lost  sixty  feet  of  his  waterfront  on  the 
west  side  of  the  lake,  which  Ronkonkoma  took  and  holds  itself.  On 
the  east  side,  trees  were  uprooted  for  a quarter  of  a mile  and 
thrown  into  the  water.  Loam  was  washed  from  the  banks,  and 
deposited  upon  a sandy  bottom,  leaving  mud  and  rank  grasses 
along  the  shores.  The  proof  that  such  an  inundation  had  not  oc- 
curred in  years  lay  in  the  destruction  of  the  big  trees,  some  of  which 
had  required  fifty  years  to  grow. 

Dr.  Frederick  Mather,  superintendent  of  the  New  York  Fish 
Commission,  went  to  the  lake  in  the  summer  of  1889  and  found  a 
uniform  depth  of  fifteen  feet,  except  in  the  centre,  where  in  an 
area  one  hundred  feet  square,  the  soundings  recorded  from  sixty 
to  seventy  feet.  This  was  the  bottomless  abyss  of  the  Indians.  In 
1888,  Mr.  Mather  stocked  the  lake  with  bass,  a few  trout  and  some 
other  cold  water  fish,  under  the  impression  that  Ronkonkoma  was 
very  cold.  At  a dozen  feet  below  the  surface  he  found  a tempera- 
ture of  sixty  degrees ; but  the  bottom  of  the  lake  was  ten  to  twelve 
degrees  warmer  than  the  surface  water. 

Mr.  Fullerton  suggested  that  deep  sea  sounding  apparatus 
was  needed,  and  it  was  procured.  One  place  was  found  by  Brook- 
lyn investigators  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  ninety-two  feet  deep.  It 
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was  the  source  of  supply,  and  fresh  water  was  pouring  in  at  such 
a rate  that  the  sounding  apparatus  of  cannon  ball  type  was  sent 
whirling  round  at  a lively  rate.  He  found  that  the  maximum  rise 
was  almost  exactly  seven  feet ; and  that  it  follows  a season  of  heavy 
rainfall  in  the  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  mountains.  He  studied 
the  relationship  between  the  overflow  of  Ronkonkoma,  and  the 
volume  of  water  in  the  Holyoke  River  which  contains  more  water 
up  stream  than  it  does  at  its  mouth;  and  decided  that  some  of  the 
water  must  pass  down  under  a strata  of  rock  underlying  Connecti- 
cut to  find  an  outlet  in  the  porous  bottom  of  Long  Island  which  has 
disclosed  no  bed  rock  east  of  Glen  Cove,  although  Mr.  Fullerton, 
acting  for  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  has  dug  wells  in  many  places 
to  a depth  of  200  feet  and  upwards,  the  deepest  known  on  the  island 
being  of  3,700  feet  at  Greenport  and  on  the  South  Shore  in  the 
Hamptons. 

He  accounts  in  the  same  way  for  the  Mountain  Mist  Spring 
which  has  been  running  perpetually  since  the  earliest  times;  and 
was  noteworthy  particularly  during  the  Revolution.  It  spouts  near 
the  top  of  Jayne’s  Hill,  near  Huntington,  which  is  405  feet  above 
sea  level,  the  highest  point  on  the  island.  In  the  same  way  he  ex- 
plains the  spring  undersea  in  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  which  supplied 
the  whalers  of  a bygone  day  with  water  so  pure  and  free  from 
vegetable  matter  that  it  could  be  kept  on  shipboard  in  casks  during 
a voyage  of  three  years  if  necessary,  and  never  spoil.  The  whalers 
would  let  down  a hogshead  and  move  it  about  after  pulling  out  the 
bung  to  release  the  air.  When  it  was  filled  with  fresh  water  they 
drew  it  up.  The  practice  was  followed  at  an  early  period;  but  no- 
body has  left  any  record  to  tell  how  the  spring  was  first  discovered, 
or  what  accident  led  some  forgotten  mariner  to  sing  the  first  cask. 
Perhaps  a Long  Islander  knew  of  the  many  fresh  water  streams 
pouring  into  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the  island  below  sea  level. 

This  was  further  established  by  the  fact  that  examinations 
made  by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  during  the  sixties  showed 
a flow  of  fresh  water  off  the  southern  coast  of  the  island  at  an  ap- 
preciable depth,  justifying  the  “second  water”  of  the  islanders. 
This  river  runs  from  Fire  Island  Inlet  eastward  to  Montauk  and 
is  well  out  to  sea. 

Furthermore  Mr.  Fullerton  caused  an  analysis  to  be  made  of 
the  Mountain  Mist  Spring,  whose  water  was  bottled  or  placed  in 
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demijohns  to  supply  the  swells  of  Colonial  days  living  near  the 
trout  brook,  once  so  beautiful,  where  now  are  oil  soaked  streams 
and  refuse  from  the  mills  of  Long  Island  City.  He  also  obtained 
analyses  of  water  from  various  wells,  or  “second  water,”  that  is, 
the  island’s  supply  found  always  under  impervious  strata  of  vari- 
ous types.  The  analysis  always  was  practically  identical  with  that 
of  the  water  from  the  famous  Poland  Springs,  so  largely  used  in 
New  York  City.  Like  all  analyses  of  “second  water”  he  had  made, 
that  uncontaminated  by  surface  wash  would  show  pure  H20 — no 
mineral,  no  ammonia,  a trace  unmeasurable  of  lime.  This,  Mr.  Ful- 
lerton believes,  furnishes  a common  sense,  well-based  explanation 
of  many  of  the  mysteries  hitherto  considered  of  a baffling  nature. 

The  story  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt’s  stay  of  eight  years 
at  Babylon  investigating  the  plant  growth  of  the  island  has  been 
mentioned  many  times  in  many  publications.  Orville  B.  Ackerly 
gathered  a complete  digest  of  his  reports  and  writings  and  left  his 
library  to  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society. 

HOLLAND  CHAMPIONS  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY 

Brooklyn  and  the  counties  of  Long  Island  lead — they  do  not 
follow — Massachusetts  in  the  establishment  of  the  Republic.  If 
Boston  was  the  Cradle  of  American  Liberty,  it  may  be  said  with 
even  less  exaggeration  that  New  Netherland,  of  which  Brooklyn 
and  Long  Island  formed  a part  was  the  Cradle  of  American  In- 
stitutions. Here  were  introduced  most  of  the  principles  of  Re- 
publican government.  The  Dutch  colonists,  the  Rapeljes,  the 
Cowenhovens,  the  Remsens,  the  Cortelyous,  the  Stuyvesants, — not 
to  mention  all,  represented  a country  with  a written  constitution 
and  a declaration  of  independence,  the  forerunners  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  written  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  whole  organization  of  the  American  Senate  has  almost 
an  exact  prototype  in  that  of  the  Netherlands  which  preceded  it  by 
two  hundred  years.  Even  its  age  test  is  from  the  Dutch  who  in- 
herited it  from  Rome. 

The  Dutch  colonists  came  from  a country  which  had  freedom 
of  religion,  free  public  schools  where  boys  and  girls  were  trained 
together,  a free  press,  a written  ballot,  town,  county  and  state 
systems  of  government  like  those  enjoyed  by  the  United  States,  the 
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same  system  of  recording  deeds  and  mortgages,  police  protection, 
fire  protection,  and  a red,  white,  and  blue  flag  with  seven  stripes. 
Their  institutions  comprised  asylums  and  homes  for  the  aged  and 
incurable,  prisons  of  an  advanced  type,  great  universities,  and 
schools  of  medicine  and  law. 

There  was  no  state  church,  no  divine  right  of  kings.  No 
witches  were  burned.  The  Dutch  Roman  law  brought  to  New 
Netherland  has  had  the  most  distinct  influence  in  the  law-making 
of  the  United  States. 

Strange  all  this  may  seem  to  many ! But  to  a student  of  history 
divested  of  English  prejudices  and  coloring,  this  can  hardly  be. 
The  Renaissance,  the  re-awakening  of  .the  human  mind,  began  in 
Italy,  and  spread  over  France,  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  last 
of  all  to  England. 

The  Dutch  were  a hundred  years  ahead  of  the  English  Puritans 
in  striking  down  tyranny.  They  founded  a republic,  similar  to  our 
own  in  its  provisions  for  civil  and  religious  freedom,  in  outline  and 
principle,  two  hundred  years  before  the  American  War  for  Inde- 
pendence was  fought.  New  Netherland,  singular  in  form,  was  the 
name  the  Dutch  gave  to  the  great  colony  which  is  now  New  York. 
Theirs  the  gospel  of  a united  country.  “Eeen  Draght  Macht 
Maght” — “In  union  there  is  strength” — was  the  motto  they  placed 
on  the  arms  and  seal  of  the  new  state.  Elizabeth  ruled  a backward 
England  on  the  verge  of  the  greatest  intellectual  awakening  of  all 
time,  with  untrammelled  power,  when  Spain,  at  the  meridian  of  its 
greatness  was  challenged  by  little  Holland  to  a death  struggle  of 
eighty  years.  It  began  in  1567  when  Philip  II  of  Spain  sent  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  foremost  soldier  of  the  age,  to  subdue  the  Nether- 
lands and  reduce  the  people  to  submit  to  the  ideas  about  religion, 
and  the  iron  will  of  his  cruel  master.  Thousands  of  Holland’s 
noblest  children  perished  by  fire,  the  axe,  the  gibbet,  after  the  hor- 
rors of  torture  by  the  rack.  No  man  knows  the  numbers  slain. 
Persecution  sought  its  victims  high  and  low.  Forthwith  it  drove 
100,000  Walloons,  as  the  French-speaking  inhabitants  of  the  Belgic 
Netherlands  are  called,  to  flee  the  country.  At  the  end  of  fifty 
years  half  a million  refugees  from  the  Belgic  provinces  were  living 
in  England,  Holland,  Germany,  or  Switzerland,  where  they  took 
their  culture,  their  industry,  and  their  thrift,  and  gave  their  genius 
to  foreign  lands.  One-third  of  Antwerp’s  merchants  went  to  swell 
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the  prosperity  of  London.  Yet  the  Dutch  were  able  to  endure  their 
loss,  to  vanquish  Spain  and  still  to  grow  and  prosper.  In  1567 
their  four  thousand  square  miles  of  poor  soil  contained  a million 
inhabitants.  In  1609  it  contained  three  and  a half  millions,  and 
equalled  the  population  of  England. 

The  Dutch  War  for  Independence  ran  through  three  genera- 
tions. No  man  active  in  its  beginning  lived  to  see  its  end.  In 
England  the  real  meaning  of  the  struggle  was  clear  to  the  people 
long  before  Elizabeth  realized  the  danger  she  was  facing.  As  in 
every  war  volunteers — individual  Britons  and  Scots — crossed  the 
sea  to  fight  in  the  armies  of  William,  the  Silent,  the  great  figure  of 
the  day,  and  afterwards  under  Maurice,  the  young  Prince  of 
Orange,  on  the  side  of  human  liberty. 

When  the  Queen  did  awaken  it  was  to  review  the  first  English 
contingent  of  three  hundred  men  mustered  to  serve  in  the  Dutch 
War  of  Independence,  at  Greenwich  in  April,  1572.  Thomas  Mor- 
gan was  their  leader,  and  with  him  was  one  Roger  Williams,  per- 
haps the  father  of  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island.  When  the  Span- 
iards bombarded  Flushing,  Morgan  led  a fiery  charge  of  pikemen 
and  captured  a battery,  losing  fifty  men.  The  English  were  satis- 
fied with  the  plainest  food  and  shelter.  They  did  their  best  in 
battle  and  were  well  liked  by  the  Dutch.  They  soon  received  re- 
inforcements of  1,500  recruits  under  Colonel  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
a half  brother  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  In  this  school  on  Dutch  soil, 
this  school  of  the  art  of  war  and  the  love  of  liberty,  were  gathered 
the  founders  of  new  commonwealths  in  America.  The  list  of  im- 
mortals includes  Captain  John  Smith,  Samuel  Argali,  Edward  M. 
Wingfield,  Miles  Standish,  Lyon  Gardner,  Governor  Thomas  Dud- 
ley, Major  John  Mason,  and  Jacob  Leisler,  to  mention  the  few.  But 
there  was  hardly  an  exception  among  the  colonial  military  officers 
who  did  not  have  the  advantage  of  this  Dutch  and  Spanish  training. 

Indeed,  the  school  founded  the  modern  British  army.  Although 
they  had  the  courage  and  other  qualities  common  to  the  soldier, 
the  first  levies  from  the  British  Isles  were  without  experience  in 
war,  and  were  easily  overcome  by  the  trained  veterans  of  Spain, 
the  finest  soldiers  of  the  day.  The  drills,  the  use  of  weapons,  the 
names  of  the  newer  formations,  and  most  of  the  military  terms 
used  to  this  day,  sprang  from  this  contact  with  Spain  on  the  soil 
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of  the  Netherlands.  There  the  British  army  went  through  a train- 
ing that  lasted  for  seventy  years. 

When  civil  war  broke  out  in  England  in  1642,  most  of  the  lead- 
ers on  both  sides  had  seen  service  in  the  Dutch  army,  although  the 
preponderance  of  the  abler  officers  and  veterans  was  against  the 
king.  The  superb  army  of  Cromwell  had  no  “common”  soldiers, 
but  “privates,”  and  it  was  modelled  closely  after  that  of  the  Dutch 
republic. 

All  the  colonists  thirsted  for  civil  and  religious  liberty;  all 
had  been  oppressed.  The  English,  Dutch,  French,  German,  Scotch 
and  Irish  alike  preferred  the  freedom  of  the  wilderness  to  the  col- 
lar of  the  master.  This  was  true  of  Virginia,  true  of  New  Amster- 
dam, true  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

New  York  alone  was  founded  for  purposes  of  trade,  and  its 
character  has  never  changed.  And  trade  has  ever  been  the  bulwark 
of  human  liberty.  The  commerce  of  the  Phoenicians  gave  birth  to 
the  alphabet,  arithmetic,  weights  and  measures. 

Rome  was  above  all  civilizing  and  commercial.  From  the  Wall 
of  Severus  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  she  ruled 
2,500,000  square  miles  of  territory,  and  within  was  trade  and  peace. 
The  Roman  law  was  fashioned  by  the  needs  of  a vast  commerce, 
and  the  constant  changes  required  to  meet  each  new  situation  which 
arose  until  the  whole  was  toned  down  and  perfected  to  answer 
every  requirement  of  a civilized,  cultured  and  enlightened  people. 

The  Empire  had  brought  all  European  peoples  together,  almost 
into  a single  nation,  when  the  process  was  stopped  by  the  over- 
throw of  her  physical  power.  Today,  Roman  law,  changed  to  meet 
modern  needs  and  local  conditions,  governs  almost  all  of  Christen- 
dom. The  United  States  and  part  of  Canada,  England  and  Aus- 
tralia are  governed  by  the  English  common  law.  They  contain 
about  150,000,000  of  people.  The  rest  of  Europe,  Germany,  Russia, 
Scotland,  France,  the  Balkan  States,  South  America,  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral America,  Louisiana,  Quebec,  many  islands  of  the  sea,  the 
French  and  Dutch  possessions  in  Asia  and  Africa  are  all  governed 
by  the  law  of  Rome.  And  they  contain  about  750,000,000  inhabit- 
ants. International  law  and  commercial  law,  as  well  as  all  court 
practice,  even  in  English-speaking  lands,  are  based  on  the  laws  of 
ancient  Rome. 

The  Italian  cities,  the  maritime  republics,  Florence,  Venice, 
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Pisa,  Genoa,  not  to  mention  all,  were  the  seats  of  learning  and  the 
homes  of  a high  civilization  through  the  ages  which  English  his- 
torians alone  call  ‘‘dark.”  And  they  passed  along  to  the  Dutch 
their  culture  and  their  laws  until  the  Dutch,  profiting  by  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  were  able  to  outstrip  them  in  the  race  for  trade. 

The  great  cities  were  free.  Their  opulent  merchants  financed 
the  little  vessels  which  put  out  on  unknown  seas  to  find  a northwest 
passage.  The  Dutch  revolution  was  the  work  of  the  great  Dutch 
merchants,  the  men  who  sent  Hudson  on  his  voyage  of  discovery. 
And  Dutch  money  did  its  part  in  financing  the  American  Revolu- 
tion which  freed  the  United  States. 

The  Dutch  West  India  Company  was  governed  by  the  Dutch 
Roman  law,  the  laws  of  Charles  V,  and  the  edicts,  resolutions  and 
customs  of  the  Netherlands.  On  the  customs  of  the  fathers  the 
Dutch  in  America  raised  a superstructure  of  the  Roman,  German, 
and  Dutch  municipal  systems.  At  home  they  were  governed  by  a 
league  of  commercial  guilds,  represented  in  the  States  General,  in 
order  to  protect  the  interests  of  each  class  of  people,  and  also  to 
prevent  each  class  from  invading  the  rights  of  others. 

This  basic  principle  of  conserving  the  rights  of  all  the  people 
against  any  portion  of  the  whole  or  against  the  Government  itself 
was  the  cornerstone  of  the  Dutch  Government  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  It  marks  the  line  of  cleavage  between  the  Dutch  and 
English  systems.  This  form  of  government  grew  out  of  the  old 
Aryan  guilds.  It  was  moulded  by  contact  with  Rome,  evolved  by 
strong  commercial  influences  and  modified  by  war  enough  to  secure 
stability. 

Virginia  was  organized  on  the  model  of  a rural  community  and 
the  Governor  was  absolute.  The  Dutch  conferred  no  authority 
without  an  adequate  safeguard  against  its  abuse.  The  spirit  was 
municipal,  based  on  the  customs  of  the  great  cities  of  Italy  and  the 
Netherlands  in  the  middle  ages.  They  were  the  citadels  of  liberty, 
of  liberty  regulated  by  law. 

In  America  this  spirit  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  rural 
love  of  liberty  matured  in  England.  In  New  England,  the  English 
system,  a growth  largely  of  German  soil,  was  buttressed  by  ec- 
clesiasticism.  There  again,  except  in  Rhode  Island,  the  head  of  the 
family  became  the  priest  of  the  household,  as  in  Germany  and 
Rome.  Voluntary  associations  of  believers  in  religion  constituted 
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the  state,  which  demanded  civil  and  religious  obedience.  Church 
membership  was  essential  and  the  clergy  almost  controlled  that 
membership. 

England  vests  supreme  power  in  a majority  in  Parliament; 
Virginia’s  Legislature  was  controlled  by  the  King  through  his 
Governor.  New  England  made  the  church  supreme.  Maryland  and 
Rhode  Island  vested  the  people  with  power,  or  their  assemblies, 
pledged  to  respect  the  rights  of  all. 

The  Dutch  denied  all  arbitrary  power  to  people  or  Parliament, 
to  civil  ruler  or  religious  teacher,  and  fortified  the  people  as  best 
they  could  against  its  exercise.  They  did  this  by  making  the 
judiciary  supreme.  The  shell  they  brought  over  from  the  Nether- 
lands and  rooted  in  America  was  the  germ  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

Irving  Elting  in  his  monograph  on  “Dutch  Village  Communi- 
ties on  the  Hudson  River,”  says: 


In  New  York  as  in  New  England,  the  desire  for  religious  free- 
dom accompanied  and  inspired  the  persistent  purpose  to  obtain 
local  self-government,  which  made  possible  the  formation  of  the 
United  States. 

Having  examined  somewhat  in  detail,  many  marked  types  of 
village  community  government  in  New  Netherland  and  New  York, 
one  may  well  pause  to  consider  the  precise  significance  of  the  bond 
of  union  which  thus  brings  together  the  Rhine  and  the  Hudson  into 
close  institutional  relationship — a relationship  closer  perhaps  than 
even  that  between  Old  England  and  New  England. 

It  should  be  noted  in  the  first  place  that  the  Hudson  river 
towns  may  be  spoken  of  properly  as  Dutch  village  communities, 
although  only  fifty  years  under  Dutch  rule  and  composed  in  part  of 
emigrants  from  France,  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  A writer, 
as  late  as  1750,  says  that  more  than  half  the  inhabitants  of  New 
York  were  Dutch,  and  not  until  the  close  of  the  last  century  did 
Dutch  give  way  to  English  as  the  prevailing  language  among  the 
people.  Dutch  manners  and  customs,  Dutch  forms  of  government, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  prevailed  not  only  in  the  early  settlements, 
but  persisted  and  remained  dominant  long  after  British  rule  sup- 
planted that  of  Holland. 

The  outward  forms  of  Dutch  influence  in  early  New  York  are 
interesting  chiefly  as  exponents  of  the  character  of  the  colonists. 
It  was  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  the  United  Netherlands,  which  in 
the  Fatherland,  had,  through  centuries,  kept  the  feudal  system 
from  gaining  there  the  foothold  it  obtained  in  France  and  England, 
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and  had  at  last  thrown  off  the  Spanish  yoke — it  was  this  spirit 
which,  prevailing  in  the  colonies  along  the  Hudson  River,  contended 
persistently  for  the  rights  of  popular  representative  government, 
until  they  were  attained  in  the  general  assembly  of  1664;  just  at 
the  downfall  of  the  West  India  Company’s  monopoly,  and  which 
again,  after  twenty  years  of  arbitrary  English  rule,  forced  from  an 
unwilling  government  the  representative  assembly  of  1683. 

If  one  traces  the  origin  and  growth  of  this  liberty-loving  senti- 
ment of  the  Dutch  people,  one  is  carried  back  to  the  earliest  stages 
of  north  European  history — to  a time,  a century  or  more  before  the 
Christian  era,  when  a hardy  race,  called  by  Caesar  the  Menapii,  oc- 
cupied the  country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  and  the 
Scheldt  and  the  ocean.  They  (the  Menapii)  “held  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  but  never  submitted  to  their  yoke  at  all  nor  permitted  them 
to  introduce  their  language,  but  retained  in  perpetual  use  the  Teu- 
tonic (Theotiscam)  dialect,  now  the  Dutch.  Therefore,  on  this  ac- 
count, they  called  themselves  Franci  (Free  Men)  from  the  liberty 
they  enjoyed.  These  early  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  seem  to 
have  been  not  only  free  men,  but  also,  as  their  name  imparts  (it  be- 
ing derived  from  two  German  words  MEEN — AFFT,  Dutch,  Ge- 
meen-Schap),  a community  of  nations  or  a confederation.  If  this  be 
so  one  may  trace  from  this  earliest  alliance  of  independent  Teutonic 
tribes,  those  ideas  of  government  which,  sixteen  hundred  years 
later  (in  1579),  were  embodied  in  the  union  of  Utrecht;  and,  in  turn, 
from  this  more  recent  confederation  of  States  in  the  Netherlands, 
one  may  derive  by  a continuous  race  tradition,  through  the  Dutch 
village  communities  of  the  Hudson  River,  that  principle  of  the 
union  of  sovereign  powers  which  gave  form  to  our  United  States. 

Broadhead  in  his  “History  of  New  York”  bears  out  this 
theory  of  the  influence  of  Teutonic  example  by  stating  that  the  doc- 
trine of  State  Rights  is  three  centuries  old,  and  by  asserting  that 
“The  Union  of  Utrecht  . . . was  essentially  the  model  for  the 

first  union  of  American  colonies.”  He  even  explains  on  the  same 
theory,  the  confederation  of  the  New  England  Colonies  against 
the  Dutch  and  Indians  in  1643,  and  notes  that  the  Plymouth  im- 
migrants had  learned  valuable  lessons  in  constitutional  liberty  dur- 
ing a twelve  years  sojourn  in  Holland.  However  that  may  be,  it 
is  as  certain  that  the  Puritans  have  as  little  right  to  claim  original- 
ity in  establishing  a confederacy,  as  in  using  the  venerable  town 
meeting  for  the  management  of  their  local  affairs.  Both  were 
Teutonic  heritages  reaching  America  from  Holland  and  Germany 
directly,  by  a purer  line  of  descent,  than  from  England,  which,  to 
carry  out  the  figure  may  be  called  a relative  of  the  half-blood.  How 
strong  the  influence  of  Holland  and  Germany  was,  in  shaping  the 
growth  of  our  country,  must  he  apparent  to  any  careful  reader  of 
events  just  prior  to  the  Revolution.  Not  only  in  New  York,  but 
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elsewhere  in  the  colonies,  patriotic  minds  were  impressed  by  “the 
Helvetic  Confederacy  and  the  States  of  the  United  Netherlands  as 
glorious  examples  of  what  ‘a  petty  people  in  comparison’  could  do 
when  acting  together  in  the  cause  of  Liberty.’’* 

♦Frothingham,  “Rise  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States,”  quoting  Richard  Bland 
of  Virginia  (1766). 
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Jelke  and  Allied  Families 

By  Mary  Marjorie  Tixer,  Clarington,  Ohio 


Jeckl — Jeckel — Jelke  Anns — Or,  between  two  roses  gules  a trunk  of  a tree  in  bend 
proper. 

Crest — A wing  displayed,  or,  charged  as  the  shield. 


HE  ancient  German  family  of  Jelke,  whose  name  appears 
as  Jeckl  and  Jeckel,  was  seated  in  this  branch  at  Nord- 
hansen,  Germany,  where  Herman  Jelke,  born  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  a builder  and  roofer,  a 
calling  followed  by  each  succeeding  generation.  The  earlier  church 
records  of  the  family  were  destroyed  by  fire.  He  married,  April 
18,  1659,  Elizabeth  Suppe.  Issue:  1.  John  Henry,  of  whom  further. 
2.  Mary  Elizabeth,  born  January  24,  1666.  3.  John  Jacob,  born 

November  12,  1667.  4.  John  Christopher,  born  March  28,  1672. 

II.  John  Henry  Jelke , son  of  Herman  and  Elizabeth  (Suppe) 
Jelke,  was  born  June  21,  1663,  and  died  November  22,  1737.  He 
was  a roofer,  and  met  his  death  from  an  accidental  fall  from  a 
scaffold.  He  married,  in  1700,  Anna  Catherine  Reder,  born  in  1677, 
died  July  6,  1737.  Issue:  1.  Catherine  Dorothe,  born  in  1701,  died 
May  18,  1762.  2.  Martin  David,  of  whom  further.  3.  Andreas 
Christopher,  born  August  26,  1 720. 

III.  Martin  David  Jelke,  son  of  John  Henry  and  Anna  Cather- 
ine (Reder)  Jelke,  was  born  July  23,  1713,  and  died  August  1,  1783. 
He  was  a brick  roof  coverer  by  occupation.  Mr.  Jelke  married,  in 
1736,  Sabine  Margareth  Keil,  born  November  7,  1714,  died  January 
28,  1781.  Issue:  1.  John  Henry,  of  whom  further.  2.  John  Chris- 
topher, born  June  30,  1740,  died  June  7,  1741.  3.  Dorothe  Magda- 
line,  born  June  21,  1742,  died  December  3,  1745.  4.  Sophia  Cather- 
ine, born  December  29,  1744,  died  December  2,  1745.  5.  John  Chris- 
topher, born  October  1,  1746,  died  April  30,  1806;  married,  April 
18,  1769,  Dorothe  Christine  Amse.  6.  Jeanne  Sophie  Magdaline, 
born  April  10,  1749,  died  June  11,  1750.  7.  Jeanne  Dorothe  Phili- 
pine,  born  in  May,  1751.  8.  Marie  Elizabeth,  born  March  18,  1755, 
died  May  14,  1761.  9.  Justine  Sophia  Elizabeth,  born  May  1,  1758, 
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died  May  7,  1758.  10.  Christian  Michael,  born  February  16,  1760, 
died  October  16,  1821;  married  (first),  February  19,  1785,  Cather- 
ina  Christina  Blossfeld,  born  in  1759,  died  November  3,  1808;  mar- 
ried (second),  May  13,  1810,  Dorothe  Sabine  Kolher. 

IV.  John  Henry  Jelke,  son  of  Martin  David  and  Sabine  Mar- 
gareth  (Keil)  Jelke,  was  born  March  16,  1738,  and  died  March  20, 
1793.  He  followed  the  occupation  of  his  forefathers,  and  was  a 
council  master  of  brick  roof  coverers.  Mr.  Jelke  married,  June  26, 
1764,  Mary  Margareth  Honing,  who  died  July  17,  1808.  Issue: 

1.  John  David,  born  August  14,  1765,  died  June  17,  1766.  2.  John 
Henry,  of  whom  further.  3.  John  Gottlieb,  born  in  1768,  died  May 
14,  1814.  4.  Jeanne  Christine,  born  June  13,  1770,  died  January  2, 
1774.  5.  John  Christopher,  born  August  1,  1772,  died  August  3, 
1805.  6.  John  Henry,  born  September  28,  1774,  died  March  10, 
1849.  7.  Cfiristina  Fredricka,  born  October  16,  1778.  8.  Elizabeth 
Augusta,  born  March  25,  1781,  died  October  12,  1781.  9.  Christina 
Katherine,  born  June  20,  1788. 

V.  John  Henry  Jelke,  son  of  John  Henry  and  Mary  Mar- 
gareth (Honing)  Jelke,  was  born  October  12,  1766,  and  died  August 

2,  1806.  He  was  a brick  roofer  and  a council  master  of  brick  roof- 
ers. Mr.  Jelke  married,  September  25,  1787,  Jeanne  Christianna 
Luedricke,  born  September  12, 1770,  died  February  22,  1838.  Issue : 

1.  John  Henry,  born  September  10,  1788,  died  October  13,  1788. 

2.  John  Henry,  of  whom  further.  3.  Fredricka  Christina,  born 
July  12,  1792.  4.  Gottlieb  Martin,  born  August  15,  1794,  died  April 
1,  1858.  5.  Jeanne  Henrietta,  born  February  3,  1803,  died  October 
28,  1869.  6.  Charles  Henry,  born  October  16,  1806,  died  September 
9,  1872. 

VI.  John  Henry  Jelke,  son  of  John  Henry  and  Jeanne  Chris- 

tianna (Luedricke)  Jelke,  was  born  February  26,  1790.  He  was  a 
cooper  by  trade,  and  was  the  first  member  of  his  generation  to  come 
to  America,  his  son,  Christopher  Ferdinand,  preceding  him  and 
locating  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  father  followed  shortly  after,  and 
lived  in  Cincinnati  until  his  death.  He  married  (first),  September 
28,  1815,  Fredericka  Catherine  Elizabeth  Konig,  born  February  25, 
1795,  and  died  September  3,  1846.  He  married  a second  time. 
Issue  (all  by  first  marriage) : 1.  Henry  William,  born  July  29, 

1816,  died  in  1866.  2.  Augusta  Fredricka,  born  January  12,  1818, 
died  December  6,  1823.  3.  Fredric  William,  born  January  7,  1821, 
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died  December  9,  1823.  4.  Andrew  Philip  Charles,  born  March  7, 
1823,  died  November  15,  1870.  5.  Amelie  Dorothe  Ernestine,  born 
February  5,  1825,  died  August  27,  1826.  6.  Christopher  Fredric, 

born  June  29,  1827,  died  March  29,  1858.  7.  Christopher  Ferdi- 
nand, of  whom  further.  8.  Fredricka  Henrietta  Emilie,  born  May 

1,  1834.  9.  Jeanne  Augusta  Mathilda,  born  March  5,  1838,  died 
December  21,  1839. 

VII.  Christopher  Ferdinand  Jelke,  son  of  John  Henry  and 

Fredricka  Catherine  Elizabeth  (Konig)  Jelke,  was  born  in  Nord- 
hausen,  Germany,  September  29,  1829,  and  died  March  16,  1905,  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  attended  public  schools  in  his  birthplace  until 
the  age  of  eleven  years,  when  he  came  to  the  United  States  with 
an  older  sister,  locating  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  there  studying  in  night 
school  and  taking  a bookkeeping  course.  Subsequently  he  devised 
a system  of  bookkeeping  that  had  numerous  points  of  merit.  For 
a time  he  was  employed  at  the  cooper’s  trade,  and  as  a young  man 
of  twenty  years  became  a bookkeeper  for  Straight,  Deming  & Com- 
pany, remaining  with  this  concern  for  eight  years.  Mr.  Jelke  then 
entered  the  produce  and  commission  business  as  F.  Jelke  & Son, 
and  continued  the  directing  force  in  this  enterprise  until  his  death, 
the  business  being  still  conducted  under  that  name.  He  attained 
a place  of  prominence  in  business  circles  in  Cincinnati,  was  a di- 
rector of  several  financial  institutions,  and  throughout  the  long 
years  of  his  life  enjoyed  honorable  reputation  as  a capable, 
straightforward  man  of  affairs.  He  was  a member  of  the  Masonic 
Order  and  his  religious  faith  was  Presbyterian.  He  was  married, 
on  March  5,  1855,  in  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cincinnati, 
to  Louisa  Taylor  Faris,  daughter  of  John  and  Grace  (McDonald) 
Faris  (see  Faris  III).  Issue:  1.  John  Faris,  of  whom  further. 

2.  Grace  Faris,  who  married  Robert  A.  Wooldridge,  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  3.  Isabella,  died  in  infancy.  4.  Ferdinand,  an  attorney 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  5.  Isabella.  6.  Jennie  Bacon,  deceased.  7. 
Joseph  Brown,  deceased.  8.  Dr.  William  Frederick,  of  Oxford, 
Ohio. 

VIII.  John  Faris  Jelhe,  son  of  Christopher  Ferdinand  and 
Louisa  (Faris)  Jelke,  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  February  6, 
1856.  He  attended  public  schools  in  Cincinnati,  and  in  1872,  a youth 
of  sixteen  years,  entered  business  life  under  the  guidance  and  in- 
struction of  his  father,  in  the  firm  of  F.  Jelke  & Son.  In  1889, 
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possessed  of  a thorough  business  training  and  a record  of  success- 
ful administration,  he  came  to  Chicago,  and  since  that  time  has 
been  identified  with  the  oleomargarine  industry.  Mr.  Jelke  is 
president  of  the  John  F.  Jelke  Company;  a director  of  the  Ohio 
Butterine  Company  and  the  Andrew  Rohan  Company,  both  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  is  prominent  and  active  in  Chicago  business  circles, 
being  a member  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  Jelke  entering 
a field  which  up  to  that  time  had  had  its  vast  possibilities  prac- 
tically untouched,  developed  a concern  of  national  reputation  that 
gives  him  place  among  the  leaders  of  organization  and  affairs  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Jelke  is  a member  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  his  clubs  are  the  Union  League 
and  Glen  View  Country. 

Mr.  Jelke  married,  in  Charleston,  Illinois,  April  24,  1879,  Lou- 
anna  Frazier  (see  Frazier  IV).  Issue:  1.  Ferdinand  Frazier,  of 
whom  further.  2.  John  Faris,  Jr.,  of  whom  further. 

IX.  Ferdinand  Frazier  Jelke,  son  of  John  Faris  and  Louanna 
(Frazier)  Jelke,  was  born  in  Charleston,  Illinois,  February  5,  1880, 
and  was  graduated  from  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity with  the  degree  of  Ph.  B.,  in  the  class  of  1902.  He  then 
became  associated  with  his  father  in  business,  remaining  with  him 
for  thirteen  years,  after  which  he  chose  the  financial  field,  and  is 
now  senior  partner  of  Jelke,  Hood  & Company,  investment  bank- 
ers, at  No.  40  Wall  Street,  New  York  City.  He  is  also  a director 
in  a number  of  corporations.  His  firm  holds  membership  in  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Chicago  Stock  Exchange,  and  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade,  and  is  highly  rated  in  the  hanking  world. 

Mr.  Jelke  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  July  14, 
1917,  and  was  assigned  as  a private  to  Headquarters  Company, 
Third  Battalion,  Fifth  Regiment,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  On  August 
3,  1917,  he  sailed  with  his  battalion  from  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard  for  France  on  the  U.  S.  Army  Transport  “ Henderson,’ ’ and 
in  that  month  was  promoted  to  corporal.  He  was  commissioned 
second-lieutenant  of  infantry  in  March,  1918,  and  was  attached  to 
the  Liaison  Service  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  H.  Harjes,  and 
served  on  the  staff  of  Lieutenant-General  de  L’Espee,  command- 
ing the  Fifth  Region  of  the  French  Army.  In  this  capacity  Lieu- 
tenant Jelke  served  until  after  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  acting 
in  a diplomatic  capacity  between  the  French  and  American  armies. 
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Mr.  Jelke  is  the  author  of  “Letters  from  a Liaison  Officer,’ ’ which 
was  privately  printed  from  his  letters  of  personal  experience 
while  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  France.  Return- 
ing to  America  in  April,  1919,  he  was  honorably  discharged  at 
Camp  Dix,  New  Jersey,  April  5,  after  serving  overseas  nineteen 
months,  resuming  his  place  in  Jelke,  Hood  & Company. 

Mr.  Jelke  is  a member  of  the  University  and  the  Country  clubs 
of  Westchester;  Yale,  Army  and  Navy,  and  Church  clubs  of  New 
York;  also  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  the  University  and  Ex- 
moor clubs  of  Chicago;  the  Country  Club  and  Reading  Room  of 
Newport,  Rhode  Island;  the  Inter-Allied  Club  of  Paris,  France; 
and  the  Everglades  Club  of  Palm  Beach,  Florida.  His  patriotic 
ancestry  gives  him  membership  in  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, and  the  Society  of  the  War  of  1812.  Mr.  Jelke  resides  in 
New  York  City  and  maintains  a summer  home  in  Newport,  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  Jelke  married,  June  19,  1907,  Clara  Bartholomay,  daugh- 
ter of  Philip  and  Rose  (Ruhl)  Bartholomay.  Issue:  1.  Ferdinand 
Frazier,  Jr.,  born  December  15,  1908. 

IX.  John  Faris  Jelke,  Jr.,  son  of  John  Faris  and  Louanna 
(Frazier)  Jelke,  was  born  in  Covington,  Kentucky,  July  29,  1887. 
He  obtained  his  education  in  the  University  School  for  Boys  of 
Chicago,  Illinois,  and  the  Chicago  Latin  School.  In  1905  he  en- 
tered the  business  founded  by  his  father,  learning  the  details  of 
operation  and  management  in  all  departments,  and  is  now  the 
capable  and  efficient  vice-president  of  the  John  F.  Jelke  Company, 
of  Chicago ; he  is  also  a director  of  various  institutions  of  Chicago. 

During  the  World  War  he  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Naval 
Reserve  on  December  11,  1917,  as  a yeoman,  and  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  ensign  on  February  6,  1918.  From  December,  1917,  to 
July,  1918,  Mr.  Jelke  was  attached  to  the  Navy  Department,  at 
Washington,  D.  C. ; in  July,  1918,  he  was  attached  to  the  U.  S.  S. 
“Matsonia,”  as  assistant  paymaster,  making  frequent  trips  to 
France  through  the  submarine  zone.  He  served  actively  until  after 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  was  honorably  discharged  from  the  Naval 
Reserve  in  December,  1921. 

Mr.  Jelke  is  a member  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  of  Wash- 
ington, The  Racquet  Club  of  Chicago,  the  Chicago  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, the  Chicago  Yacht  Club,  the  Evanston  Golf  Club,  and  the 
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Knollwood  Club.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  the  Society  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  the  American 
Legion.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity.  The 
family  home  is  in  Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Jelke  married,  June  1,  1922,  in  New  York  City,  Elizabeth 
Minot  Clarke,  born  in  Andover,  Massachusetts,  August  17,  1897, 
the  daughter  of  Charles  Edwin  Fletcher  and  Mary  (Chamberlain) 
Clarke.  Mrs.  Jelke  is  a graduate  of  Miss  Spence’s  School  of  New 
York  City,  and  is  a member  of  the  Apawamis  Club,  of  Rye,  New 
York,  and  the  Woman’s  Club  and  Casino  Club  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jelke  have  one  daughter,  Mary  Louanna,  born  May 
15,  1923. 

(The  Faris-Ferris  Line). 

Arms — Ermine,  on  a bend  cotised  gules  between  a cross  moline  azure  and  an 
anchor  erect  sable  three  horse-shoes  or. 

Crest — On  amount  vert  an  ostrich  argent  charged  with  a horse-shoe  sable,  in  the 
mouth  a cross  crosslet  fitchee  of  the  second. 

The  name  Faris  is  doubtless  a form  of  Ferris,  in  turn  derived 
from  Ferrers,  an  ancient  family  of  England  tracing  to  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  Ferris  family  of  Hawkhurst, 
County  Kent,  and  of  Thrackham,  County  Sussex,  have  armorial 
bearings  resembling  those  of  Ferrers.  One  of  the  earliest  entries 
under  the  latter  name  in  English  records  is  of  Ferrers,  Earl  of 
Derby,  created  in  1138.  John  Ferrers,  the  eighth  Earl  of  Derby,  was 
summoned  to  Parliament  in  1299.  Lord  Ferrers  of  Wemme  had  a 
son,  Robert,  who  was  summoned  to  Parliament  in  1375.  William 
Ferrers,  grandson  of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Derby,  was  of  Parliament 
in  1297. 

The  branch  of  record  in  this  chronicle  found  residence  in  Ire- 
land at  an  early  date,  and  adopted  the  spelling  Faris  in  course  of 
time.* 

I.  John  Faris,  the  first  that  we  know  of  this  family  of  in- 
terest, was  born  in  County  Cavan,  Ireland,  and  supposed  to  be  a 
son  of  George  Faris,  whose  profession  was  given  as  “Gentleman.” 
Tradition  says  that  he  was  engaged  in  the  linen  business,  and  that 
his  relatives  lived  in  County  Cavan,  Ireland.  He  married  Louisa 

*Owing  to  the  destruction  of  many  valuable  genealogical  records  in  the  recent  civil 
strife  in  Ireland,  it  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  locate  earlier  data  on  the  following 
Faris  genealogy. 
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Edison,  and  they  had  several  children:  1.  John,  of  whom  further. 
2.  Louisa.  3.  David.  4.  James.  5.  Jane  Eliza,  died  young. 

II.  John  Faris,  son  of  John  and  Louisa  (Edison)  Faris,  was 
born  in  1799,  in  or  near  Newry,  County  Down,  Ireland.  He  at- 
tended the  University  of  Dublin.  He  was  a millwright,  and  emi- 
grated to  America  in  about  1832  or  1833,  his  sister  Louisa  coming 
with  him.  In  1830  he  married,  in  Ireland,  Grace  McDonald,  born 
in  1809,  a daughter  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Harvey)  McDonald, 
born  in  1786,  died  February  17,  1849,  and  is  buried  in  Spring  Grove 
Cemetery,  Cincinnati.  They  were  residents  of  Newry.  John 
Faris  died  January  9,  1884,  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  was 
buried  in  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  His  wife, 
Grace  (McDonald)  Faris,  died  the  day  following  his  death,  on 
January  10,  1884.  John  and  Grace  (McDonald)  Faris  had  a daugh- 
ter, Louisa  Taylor,  of  whom  further. 

III.  Louisa  Taylor  Faris,  daughter  of  John  and  Grace  (Mc- 
Donald) Faris,  was  born  March  5,  1831,  somewhere  in  the  County 
of  Armagh,  Ireland,  and  died  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  February  18, 
1916.  She  was  brought  to  this  country  when  a baby.  She  married, 
March  5,  1855,  Christopher  Ferdinand  Jelke  (see  Jelke  VII). 


(The  Fraser-Frazier  Line). 

Arms — Quarterly,  ist  and  4th  azure,  three  frases  argent;  2nd  and  3rd,  argent,  three 
antique  crowns  gules. 

Crest — A buck’s  head  erased  proper. 

Motto — Je  suis  prest.  (I  am  ready.) 

The  Frazier  family  stands  forth  prominently  among  the  his- 
toric families  of  Scotland,  where  it  has  had  a habitat  since  the 
eleventh  century.  The  following  is  from  the  “Dictionnaire  His- 
torique”:  “Frezeau,  or  Frizel  de  la  Frizaliere,  a family  in  Anjou, 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  in  the  kingdom  and  most  illus- 
trious in  that  Province,  where  it  has  possessed  from  time  im- 
memorial the  Siegneurie  of  Frezeliere.  As  regards  antiquity,  few 
families  can  pride  themselves  on  ascending  so  high.  Even  before 
custom  had  distinguished  families  by  surnames  the  family  of 
Frizel  or  Frizeau  must  have  been  important,  for  in  the  Cartillary 
of  the  Abbey  of  Noyers,  in  Louraine  (about  1030),  mention  is  made 
of  two  Frezels,  father  and  son,  both  styled  Chevaliers.” 

About  1060  the  family  appeared  in  Scotland  and  became  re- 
nowned in  the  annals  of  that  country.  Sir  Simon  Fraser  accom- 
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panied  King  Alexander  II  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Iona  in  1249.  His 
son,  Sir  Simon,  called  “The  Great,”  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Roslin  (1303).  He  was  captured  after  the  battle  of 
Methvin,  taken  to  London,  and  there  executed  in  1306.  Another  Sir 
Simon  Fraser,  son  of  Andrew,  was  the  founder  of  the  noble  house 
of  Lovat. 

The  orthography  of  the  name  in  Scotland  has  been  most  varied. 
While  the  most  general  form  is  Fraser,  so  written  by  the  dis- 
tinguished houses  of  the  Lords  Lovat  and  Saltoun,  the  form  Frazer 
has  been  in  wide  use,  and  since  the  thirteenth  century  the  name 
has  appeared  under  spellings,  Frazier,  Fraisur,  Frayser,  Fraysure, 
Fraisier,  Frezer,  Frissel,  Frizel,  Fryzel  and  Freyzel. 

The  first  mention  of  the  name  Frazier  in  Virginia  is  under  date 
of  May,  1730,  when  the  General  Assembly  of  that  State  confirmed 
a grant  of  land  to  John  Frazer.  John  Frazier  (John  Fraysure), 
whose  burial  is  noted  in  the  records  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Rich- 
mond, is  the  ancestor  of  the  family  since  identified  with  that  lo- 
cality. The  John  Frazier  of  Revolutionary  service,  whose  record 
follows,  was  probably  son  or  grandson  of  this  John.  “Richmond, 
Her  Past  and  Present,”  by  Christian,  notes  that  on  the  afternoon 
of  June  30,  1862,  “Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill  fought  the  battle  of 
Frazier’s  Farm  or  Nelson’s  Farm.” 

7.  John  Frazier  is  the  first  of  this  line  in  the  American 
records.  “The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  Lineage 
Book,”  Vol.  XX,  p.  45,  names  him  as  follows:  “He  was  born  in 
Monongahela  County,  Virginia,  about  1760-65,  died  in  New  Madrid 
County,  Missouri,  1810.  Served  in  the  Virginia  line  during  the 
Revolution.  Was  a private.”  (This  district  is  Monongalia  Coun- 
ty.— Ed.)  His  name  appears  as  a soldier  of  infantry  on  a list, 
published  in  the  “Journal  and  Documents  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  Virginia,”  1835,  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  Virginia  line  on  Continental  establishment  who  had  not  re- 
ceived bounty  land.  Shortly  after  the  Revolution  he  married  Re- 
becca Story  (see  Story  IX),  and  later  went  West,  to  Missouri, 
where  his  death  occurred.  Among  the  children  of  John  and 
Rebecca  (Story)  Frazier  was  Thomas,  of  whom  further. 

II.  Thomas  Frazier,  son  of  John  and  Rebecca  (Story)  Fra- 
zier, was  born  in  Virginia,  February  1,  1796.  He  fought  in  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  after  the  war  re- 
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turned  to  Kentucky,  but  in  later  life  was  located  in  Spencer  County, 
Illinois,  thence  moving  to  Westfield,  Illinois,  where  he  died  April 
10,  1877.  He  married,  in  1822,  Anna  Stark,  born  in  Spencer  Coun- 
ty, Kentucky,  January  25,  1800,  died  April  3,  1877.  Issue  of  Thomas 
and  Anna  (Stark)  Frazier:  1.  Louisa,  born  April  26,  1823.  2. 

John,  born  September  25,  1825.  3.  James  William,  of  whom 

further.  4.  Mary  A.,  born  January  30,  1830.  5.  Catherine,  born 
February  9,  1835.  6.  Emily  Jane,  born  August  22,  1837.  7.  Re- 
becca E.,  born  January  22,  1840.  8.  Emiline,  born  April  12,  1842. 
9.  Thomas  R.,  born  April  22,  1844. 

111.  James  William  Frazier,  son  of  Thomas  and  Anna 
(Stark)  Frazier,  was  born  in  Spencer  County,  Kentucky,  January 
23,  1828,  and  died  in  Charleston,  Coles  County,  Illinois,  June  29, 
1913.  He  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Clark  County,  Illinois,  in 
1830,  and  in  this  district  the  family  settled,  four  miles  east  of 
Westfield.  This  section  was  virgin,  unbroken  timber  land,  with 
pioneers  few  and  far  between,  and  here  James  W.  Frazier  grew 
to  manhood,  attending  the  short  session  of  the  rural  school  and 
meeting  Indians  of  the  neighboring  tribes  as  a daily  occurrence. 
He  was  his  father’s  assistant  on  the  home  farm  until  his  twenty- 
third  year,  when  he  married,  and  in  October,  1854,  he  took  his  family 
to  Coles  County,  Illinois,  locating  about  eight  ‘ miles  north  of 
Charleston,  on  wild  prairie  land,  which  he  developed  into  a fine 
farm.  As  the  neighboring  community  grew  and  prospered,  he  took 
active  and  prominent  part  in  all  movements  of  local  importance, 
contributing  liberally  to  those  causes  he  deemed  essential  to  the 
progress  of  the  town,  and  held  a place  of  honor  and  respect  in  the 
district.  He  was  a director  of  the  Clover  Leaf  Railroad  during 
the  period  of  its  construction,  filled  various  offices  in  his  township, 
and  was  a school  director  throughout  all  of  his  residence  in  the 
county.  He  was  a member  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  of  Mis- 
souri, and  took  a just  pride  in  the  worthy  line  from  which  he  sprang. 
In  1882  he  retired  from  his  agricultural  operations  and  spent  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  in  the  town  of  Charleston,  surrounded 
by  countless  friends,  who  held  him  in  constant  regard. 

James  William  Frazier  married,  September  5,  1850,  in  Edgar 
County,  Illinois,  Mary  Florence  O’Hair,  born  at  Mount  Sterling, 
Kentucky,  October  28, 1830,  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Eliza) 
(Hardwick)  O’Hair,  her  mother  a native  of  Ohio  (see  O’Hair  II). 
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Issue  of  James  William  and  Mary  Florence  (O’Hair)  Frazier: 
1.  Thomas  Elsberry.  2.  Eliza  Belle.  3.  John  Bunyon,  died  in 
1877,  aged  twenty-one  years.  4.  Louanna,  of  whom  further. 

IV.  Louanna  Frazier,  daughter  of  James  William  and  Mary 
Florence  (O’Hair)  Frazier,  was  born  February  20,  1861.  She 
married,  April  24,  1879,  John  Faris  Jelke  (see  Jelke  VIII). 

(The  Story  Line). 

Arms — Argent,  a lion  rampant,  purple,  ducally  gorged  or. 

The  Story  family  were  French  Huguenots,  who  fled  from  their 
native  land  at  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  These  exiles 
for  conscience’s  sake,  whose  original  name  was  Staurie,  found  a 
footing  in  England.  They  immigrated  to  America  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  settled  at  Marblehead,  Massachusetts,  then  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  later  in  the  Sputh. 

There  were  several  brothers  who  came  from  Brittany,  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  France,  to  Massachusetts,  thence  South. 
Thomas,  Charles,  Daniel,  Ebenezer,  and  a sister,  Ann  Eliza,  were 
among  this  number.  Ann  Eliza  became  the  second  wife  of  J. 
Chadwick,  an  English  gentleman.  Ebenezer  was  a famous  sea 
captain,  and  made  many  voyages  to  China  and  Japan.  Tradition 
says:  “He  was  known  as  Captain  Eben,  and  he  brought  many 

rare  and  beautiful  things  to  his  family  from  the  far-away  land  of 
Cathay,  such  as  lacquered  wood-work  tables,  red  earthen  jars, 
filled  with  rice  and  tea.”  The  writer  has  in  her  possession  an 
antique  china  cake-plate  brought  from  Peking,  which  has  been  in 
the  family  almost  three  centuries,  and  through  several  generations 
descended  to  her  a very  valuable  heirloom.  It  is  told  that  “at  one 
time  Captain  Story  was  very  ill,  and  hired  a boy  to  nurse  him,  and 
this  boy  robbed  him  of  his  great  valuable  silver  watch,  and  many 
elegant  jewels, — amethysts,  cameos,  rubies,  pearls,  and  a handsome 
diamond  ring,  which  he  never  recovered.  ’ ’ 

Another  family  tradition  is  that  one  of  the  Story  ancestors 
went  with  the  first  legation  from  the  United  States  to  France,  and 
while  in  Paris  died  of  small-pox;  all  of  his  clothing  was  burned. 
A set  of  dull  cut  steel  pearl  buttons  that  he  had  worn  at  the  French 
court  were  sent  home  to  his  family,  and  a shirt  pin,  set  with  a large 
valuable  pearl,  afterward  stolen.  These  buttons,  six  in  number, 
were  presented  to  some  historical  society  or  museum.  Eliza  Ann 
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(Story)  Chadwick  left  many  relics,  among  them  a little  medal,  with 
the  inscription:  “Welcome  to  Lafayette,  the  Nation’s  Guest.” 

This  medal  was  worn  by  her  daughter  when  Lafayette  passed 
through  the  place  in  which  she  lived  in  1824,  during  his  triumphal 
journey  through  the  country. 

Chief  Justice  Story  belonged  to  this  same  family,  and  ranks, 
by  virtue  of  his  essay  on  classical  studies  and  graceful  descrip- 
tions of  natural  scenery,  among  the  most  accomplished  professional 
men  of  the  New  World  who  have  devoted  their  time  to  literature. 
Julian  Story,  the  artist,  who  married  Emma  Eames,  one  of  the 
finest  singers  of  her  time,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  portrait 
and  figure  painters.  He  painted  two  portraits  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  William  W.  Story,  well  known  as  a sculptor  and  author, 
lived  at  Rome,  Italy.  The  Story  family  has  been  talented  in  music, 
art  and  literature ; several  of  them  were  poets  of  great  merit. 

I.  William  Story,  the  first  William,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
come  to  America,  in  1637,  and  settled  in  Massachusetts,  married 
Sarah  Foster,  a descendant  of  Reginald  Foster,  who  is  said  to  have 
come  from  Exeter,  Devonshire,  England,  in  one  of  the  ships  em- 
bargoed by  King  Charles  I.  He  brought  with  him  his  wife  Judith, 
with  several  sons  and  daughters. 

The  danger  from  Indians  in  those  early  days  was  such  that  in 
1645  a law  was  passed  requiring  the  “youth  from  ten  to  sixteen 
years  to  be  exercised  with  small  guns,  half -pikes,  bows  and  arrows, 
and  also  that  every  town  was  to  have  a guard  set  a half-hour  after 
sunset,  to  consist  of  pikemen,  musketeers,  and  to  prepare  for  any 
sudden  attack  from  the  Indians.”  William  and  Sarah  (Foster) 
Story  were  the  parents  of  Samuel,  of  whom  further. 

II.  Samuel  Story,  son  of  William  and  Sarah  (Foster)  Story, 

married,  and  had  issue:  1.  Elizabeth, -died  young.  2.  Jacob,  of 

whom  further. 

III.  Jacob  Story,  son  of  Samuel  Story,  married  Martha 
Burns.  They  were  the  parents  of  Stephen,  of  whom  further. 

IV.  Stephen  Story,  son  of  Jacob  and  Martha  (Burns)  Story, 
married  his  cousin,  Elizabeth  Story,  and  they  were  the  parents  of 
Daniel,  of  whom  further. 

V.  Daniel  Story,  son  of  Stephen  and  Elizabeth  (Story)  Story, 
married  Ruth  Burnham,  and  had  David,  of  whom  further. 

VI.  David  Story,  son  of  Daniel  and  Ruth  (Burnham)  Story, 
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married  Thankful  Burnham.  The  ship,  “Angel  Gabriel,”  arrived 
off  the  coast  of  Maine  in  August,  1635,  and  was  cast  away  in  a 
storm  at  Pennaquid,  Captain  Anduwan  and  his  three  nephews, 
John,  Robert,  and  Thomas  Burnham,  losing  valuable  personal 
property  and  barely  escaping  with  their  lives.  The  “Angel 
Gabriel”  was  a two  hundred  and  forty  ton  ship,  and  carried 
fourteen  guns.  It  is  said  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sailed  in  this 
same  ship  on  two  voyages  from  England  to  South  America.  It  is 
further  stated  that  the  ancestor  of  these  Burnhams  was  a follower 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  known  as  “Walter  le  Ventre.” 
Lands  were  granted  him  by  William  the  Conqueror,  which  were 
known  as  Burnham  Beeches.  David  and  Thankful  (Burnham) 
Story  had  a son  David,  of  whom  further. 

VII.  David  Story,  son  of  David  and  Thankful  (Burnham) 
Story,  married,  and  had  a son,  Charles,  of  whom  further. 

VIII.  Charles  Story,  son  of  David  Story,  married  (first) 

Rosana  McLeon;  (second)  Mary  Alexander,  of  New  England.  Issue 
of  first  marriage:  1.  Fereby.  2.  Elizabeth.  3.  John.  4.  Mar- 

garet. 5.  Rebecca,  of  whom  further.  Issue  of  second  marriage: 
6.  Anna,  married  George  Reese.  7.  Charles,  married  Susannah 
Carter,  of  the  distinguished  Carter  family  of  Virginia.  8.  Esther, 
died  young.  9.  Mary  Alexander,  married  William  Byrd,  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

IX.  Rebecca  Story,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Rosana  (Mc- 
Leon) Story,  married  John  Frazier  (see  Frazier  I). 

(The  Stark  Line). 

Anns — Azure,  a chevron  between  three  acorns  in  chief  or,  and  a bull’s  head  erased 
in  base  of  the  second,  within  a bordure  argent. 

Crest — A bull’s  head  erased,  argent,  distilling  drops  of  blood  proper. 

Mo'tto — Fortiorum  fortia  facta. 

The  name  Stark  means  strong.  The  early  settlers  of  America 
who  bore  the  name  were,  undoubtedly,  of  Scotch  extraction.  Con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  name,  however,  there  are  at  least  two 
distinct  plausible  traditions.  One  is  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII 
of  England,  Margaret  of  the  House  of  York,  Dutchess  of  Burgundy, 
and  widow  of  Charles  the  Bold,  sent  to  England  in  1496  a body  of 
German  troops  to  support  the  claim  to  the  Crown  of  England  of 
one  Perkin  Warbeck,  the  son  of  a Flemish  Jew — a pretender,  per- 
sonating Edward,  son  of  Edward  IV — the  rightful  Royal  heir,  and 
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who  at  the  time  had  been  imprisoned  and  was  eventually  murdered 
in  the  tower  of  London,  simply  because  of  his  royal  birthright.  The 
German  troops  were  defeated,  and  those  who  escaped  death  found 
refuge  in  Scotland,  where  they  received  the  protection  of  King 
James.  Among  the  refugees  there  were  some,  it  is  supposed,  who 
bore  the  name  of  Stark — a name  not  uncommon  at  the  present  time 
in  Germany,  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

The  dates  and  characters  set  forth  in  this  bit  of  traditional 
history  give  credence  to  another  bit  of  history,  traditional  or  other- 
wise, by  Sir  George  MacKinsie,  who  says:  “Stark  beareth  azur, 
a chevron  argent  between  three  acorns  in  chief,  or,  and  a bull’s 
head  erased  of  ye  2nd  in  base.  These  of  ye  name  are  descended 
of  one  John  Muirhead,  2nd  son  of  ye  Lord  of  Lachop,  who  at  hunt- 
ing in  ye  forest  of  Cumbernauld  one  day,  seeing  King  James  ye  4 
in  hazard  of  his  life,  stept  in  between  ye  king  and  ye  bull  and  grip- 
ing ye  bull  by  ye  horns,  and  by  his  strength  almost  ye  head  from 
him,  for  which  he  was  called  Stark  and  his  posteritie  after  him, 
and  bears  ye  rugged  bull’s  head  in  their  armes.  Ye  old  sword  of 
ye  family  has  on  it  stark  alias  Muirhead.” 

The  following  is  quoted  from  a family  historical  address  pre- 
faced by  John  Gerry  Stark,  of  Elmwood,  Nebraska. 


As  now  prepared  and  authenticated,  the  (Stark)  pedigree  be- 
gins in  Muirhead  of  that  Ilk  of  Bothwell,  1100,  descending  by 
primogeniture  until  the  reign  of  Robert  II  of  Scotland,  1317 ; Muir- 
head, etc.,  was  created  Laird  of  Lachop.  Following  the  same  rule 
in  1480,  John  Muirhead,  second  son  of  the  Laird  of  Lachop,  by 
reason  of  his  bravery,  was  named  John  Stark;  Stark,  in  ancient 
Gaelic,  meaning  strength,  and  was  given  the  estate  of  Killermont. 
Following  down  by  primogeniture,  we  find  John  Stark,  of  Killer- 
mont, noted,  in  1635,  as  a zealous  covenanter.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  English  history  will  understand  the  courage  needed 
to  depart  from  the  established  Church,  then.  The  next  John  Stark, 
of  Killermont,  was  the  first  to  depart  from  the  custom  of  calling 
the  eldest  son  John  by  naming  his  eldest  son,  Archibald. 

7. — John  Stark  came  from  his  home  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  to 
Londonderry,  New  Hampshire,  in  1710.  He  was  accompanied  by 
his  son  James,  of  whom  further. 

II.  James  Stark,  son  of  John  Stark,  was  fifteen  years  of  age 
upon  coming  to  America.  He  married,  in  Londonderry,  New 
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Hampshire,  in  1716,  Elizabeth  Thornton,  sister  of  Dr.  Matthew 
Thornton,  who,  when  an  old  man,  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. In  1730  James  Stark  and  his  wife,  with  eight  children, 
moved  to  Stafford,  Stafford  County,  Virginia.  Their  children  were : 

I.  John,  of  whom  further.  2.  James.  3.  Thomas.  4.  Jeremiah, 
married  (first)  Tabitha  (Carter)  Lowry;  (second)  Elizabeth  Green. 
5.  William.  6.  Mary.  7.  Susanna.  8.  Elizabeth.  9.  Sarah.  10. 
Jane.  11.  Ann.  12.  Benjamin.  13.  Donald.  14.  Isabella.  15. 
Lydia. 

III.  John  Stark,  son  of  James  and  Elizabeth  (Thornton) 
Stark,  was  born  in  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire,  in  1716,  and 
moved  with  his  father  and  his  family  to  Stafford  County,  Virginia, 
in  1730.  He  practiced  law  during  the  week,  and  preached  on  Sun- 
day. He  married  Miss  Hanson  Porter,  January  1,  1746,  in  Cul- 
peper County,  Virginia.  Her  family  was  noted  for  its  many  brave 
sea  captains  and  distinguished  naval  officers.  They  had  one  son, 
William,  and  three  daughters.  Hanson  (Porter)  Stark  died  April 

II,  1755,  in  Stafford  County,  Virginia.  John  Stark’s  second  wife 
was  Hanna  Eaves,  a beautiful  English  governess,  who  gave  lessons 
in  his  family.  They  were  married  May  29,  1756,  in  Culpeper  Coun- 
ty, Virginia.  They  had  five  sons  and  two  daughters,  among  them 
Captain  James,  of  whom  further.  John  Stark  was  a man  of  great 
courage  and  conviction,  wealthy  and  influential.  His  character  was 
above  reproach.  He  loved  hunting  as  a recreation. 

One  incident  in  his  life  was  similar  to  one  in  the  life  of  General 
John  Stark.  Once,  when  out  hunting,  he  was  captured  by  Indians, 
taken  before  their  chief,  condemned  to  run  the  Indian  gauntlet, 
which  consisted  of  two  long  rows  of  spruce  warriors,  armed  with 
Indian  clubs  with  which  to  strike  him  as  he  was  forced  to  pass  be- 
tween them.  He  made  a cat-like  spring,  snatched  a war  club  from 
the  nearest  brave,  struck  right  and  left,  sending  spruce  young 
bucks  sprawling  in  the  dust,  which  made  the  old  chief  and  the  old 
men  of  the  tribe  laugh.  For  this  brave  act  he  was  given  his  liberty 
and  allowed  to  return  to  his  family.  He  was  a colonel  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War;  and  a cousin  of  General  John  Stark,  of  Revolu- 
tionary War  fame. 

IV.  Captain  James  Stark,  son  of  John  and  Hanna  (Eaves) 
Stark,  his  second  wife,  left  home  when  only  fourteen  years  old. 
He  saddled  his  horse,  took  his  gun,  and  telling  no  one  at  home 
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where  he  was  going,  rode  till  he  found  his  father,  and  his  kinsman, 
General  John  Stark,  preparing  for  battle  the  next  day.  They  were 
greatly  put  out  at  having  a boy  on  their  hands  at  such  a time,  but 
after  consultation,  decided  he  had  done  the  only  thing  a Stark 
could  have  done,  and  gave  him  a place  in  the  ranks.  So  well  did  he 
conduct  himself  that  he  came  out  Captain  James  StaTk  at  the  Great 
British  Tea  Party  in  Boston.  He  was  with  General  Stark  at  the 
battle  of  Bennington. 

Captain  James  Stark  married,  October  17,  1780,  in  Stafford 
County,  Virginia,  Jane  Fristoe.  His  wife  and  third  daughter  died 
in  Virginia  a few  months  before  he  immigrated  to  the  two-thousand 
acre  land  grant  in  Bourbon  County,  Kentucky,  near  Hutchinson. 
Governor  Randolph  helped  him  to  acquire  this  land  grant,  partly 
for  service  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  partly  by  payment.  He 
was  an  active  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  at  one  time  was  a 
judge  of  Bourbon  County,  Kentucky.  This  is  the  family  of  which 
Anna  Stark,  who  married  Thomas  Frazier  (see  Frazier  II),  was  a 
member,  and  this  the  manner  of  its  migration  from  Scotland  to  New 
England,  thence  to  Virginia,  and  finally  to  Kentucky,  where  al- 
liance was  made  with  the  line  of  Frazier. 

(The  O’Hair-O’Hare  Line). 

Arms — Gules,  two  bars  and  a chief  indented  or. 

Crest — A demi-lion  rampant  argent,  ducally  gorged  or. 

Motto — Non  videri  sed  esse.  (Not  to  seem,  but  to  be.) 

The  Irish  family  of  O’Hare  (O’Hair)  is  descended  from  Ir, 
fifth  son  of  Milesius,  according  to  the  ancient  Irish  pedigrees.  The 
clan  O’Hare  was  an  old  and  powerful  one;  there  are  many  clans 
bearing  names  that  are  derived  from  this  form,  O’Hir,  and  O’Hair, 
also  O’Heir.  They  were  all  originally  derived  from  O’h-Ir  or 
Slioght  Ir,  a branch  of  the  MacRannall  family,  which  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  forced  to  abandon  its  Irish  name  and  take 
the  name  of  Reynolds.  The  O’Heir  family  was  a chieftain  clan 
of  County  Armagh,  but  we  find  the  name  O’Hair  mentioned  in 
Spanish  records,  proving  that  many  of  them  had  to  abandon  their 
homes  and  seek  service  in  the  armies  of  the  Spanish  King.  One 
seems  to  have  won  a title  for  himself  in  Spain.  But  though  the 
more  adventurous  members  of  this  sept  went  abroad,  for  centuries 
the  name  O’Hair  struggled  to  maintain  its  rights  and  its  position 
in  Newry,  County  Down.  The  city  of  Newry,  though  now  but  a 
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small  and  rather  desolate  spot,  was  for  centuries  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  in  Irish  history.  The  remains  of  ancient  earth- 
quakes, and  raths,  show  us  that  before  the  dawn  of  authentic  his- 
tory, a powerful  race  of  kings  dwelt  here.  We  know  that  the  mighty 
rath,  that  we  can  still  see,  is  all  that  remains  of  a royal  palace. 
The  position  of  the  city  has  always  made  it  important;  it  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  Carlingford  Lough,  and  its  seaport  in  the  past  was 
one  of  the  busiest  in  all  Ireland.  Though  the  town  now  possesses 
little  beauty,  its  situation  is  strikingly  lovely.  It  is  enclosed  with 
the  Newry  Mountains  and  Sleive  Gullion  on  the  West,  and  the 
Mournc  Mountains  on  the  east,  and  it  lies  in  a narrow  valley  rich 
with  flowers  and  grains,  that  are  watered  by  numerous  beautiful 
mountain  streams  and  rivers.  In  this  place  the  family  lived  until 
the  eighteenth  century. 

I.  Michael  O’ Hair,  was  born  September  11,  1749,  and  died 
about  1813 ; he  left  County  Down  about  1775,  and  we  find  his  name 
in  the  records  of  the  War  Department  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  indi- 
cating that  he  was  serving  in  the  Continental  forces  in  1777.  His 
name  appears  on  the  pay  roll  of  Captain  John  Hay’s  company,  the 
Ninth  Virginia  Regiment.  He  was  engaged  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  with  both  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  recruits,  fighting  in  the 
Southern  campaign  under  Generals  Morgan  and  Green,  and  par- 
ticipating in  the  battles  of  Cowpens,  Eutaw  Springs,  Guilford 
Court  House,  and  other  battles  and  skirmishes.  After  the  war  he 
settled  in  Virginia,  ten  miles  south  of  Lexington,  in  what  is  now 
Jessamine  County. 

Here  he  was  first  married,  his  wife  dying  soon  afterward,  sur- 
vived by  a son,  Thomas,  and  three  daughters : Sallie,  Betsey,  and 
Katie.  The  son  Thomas,  after  arriving  at  manhood,  moved  to  what 
is  now  Edgar  County,  Illinois,  according  to  family  record.  Ad- 
ditional proof  of  this  was  furnished  by  the  finding,  about  1905,  in 
a large  open  ravine,  on  what  has  always  been  known  as  the  Michael 
O’Hair,  Jr.,  farm,  of  a dry-land  terrapin,  on  the  underneath  side 
of  whose  shell  was  marked  “O’Hair,  1820.”  Thomas  O’Hair  after- 
ward migrated  to  Texas  and  little  further  is  known  of  him  except 
that  he  fought  under  General  Sam  Houston  at  San  Jacinto,  and 
helped  Texas  win  independence. 

After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Michael  O’Hair,  Sr.,  moved 
to  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Sterling,  Kentucky,  in  what  was  then 
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known  as  Clark  County,  where  he  married  (second),  in  April,  1793, 
Elizabeth  Tribbett,  an  orphan,  who  had  been  born  in  Virginia. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Michael  0 ’Hair,  Sr., 
moved  from  Mount  Sterling,  journeying  about  forty  miles  into  the 
mountains  of  Kentucky  and  settling  near  Hazel  Green.  He  died 
about  1813,  the  exact  date  unknown,  and  was  buried  within  a mile 
of  Hazel  Green,  in  an  old  county  grave-yard,  now  abandoned,  and 
the  headstone  worn  away  and  lost.  The  government  furnished  a 
Revolutionary  marker  for  the  grave,  and  it  was  placed  in  Hazel 
Green  (Kentucky)  cemetery. 

Michael  O’Hair,  Sr.,  and  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth  (Tribbett) 
O’Hair,  were  the  parents  of  the  following  children:  1.  John,  of 

whom  further.  2.  William.  3.  James.  4.  Michael,  born  July  10, 
1801,  and  in  1825  settled  in  Edgar  County,  Illinois.  5.  Washing- 
ton. 6.  Nancy.  7.  Polly.  8.  Sibley.  9.  Rose  Ann.  10.  Eleanor. 

II.  John  O’Hair,  son  of  Michael  and  Elizabeth  (Tribbett) 
O’Hair,  was  born  in  1793,  in  Virginia,  and  died  in  Illinois,  in  1886. 
In  early  life  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Kentucky,  the  0 ’Hairs 
being  numbered  among  the  pioneer  families  in  this  locality.  They 
were  active  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  district,  labored  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  general  welfare,  and  prospered  in  practical  affairs. 
John  O’Hair  married  in  Kentucky,  and  had  four  children,  all  who 
grew  to  maturity.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  he  married 
again,  and  came  on  horseback  from  Kentucky  to  Edgar  County, 
Illinois,  with  his  wife  and  six  children.  John  O’Hair  built  the  first 
home  in  this  region,  a large  Colonial  residence,  introducing  in  its 
construction  the  first  spiral  stair  case  built  in  Edgar  County.  He 
married  (second)  Elizabeth  (Eliza)  Hardwick,  of  Kentucky.  The 
children  of  the  first  marriage  were.  1.  Ellen,  deceased.  2.  Sibb, 
deceased.  3.  Sidney,  deceased.  Children  of  second  marriage: 
4.  Elsberry,  deceased.  5.  Mary  Florence,  born  October  28,  1830, 
married  James  William  Frazier.  She  is  still  living  (1924),  at  the 
age  of  ninety-four,  in  Los  Angeles,  California  (see  Frazier  III). 
6.  Henderson,  deceased.  7.  John  Henry,  of  whom  further.  8. 
James,  born  March  18,  1837,  died  August  27,  1866.  9.  Nelson,  de- 
ceased. 10.  Jesse  Ogden,  born  August  22,  1847,  in  Edgar  County, 
Illinois,  died  April  18,  1918.  11.  Sarah,  born  August  26,  1849,  in 
Edgar  County,  Hlinois,  died  February  8,  1916. 

III.  John  Henry  O’Hair,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Eliza) 
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(Hardwick)  O’Hair,  was  born  March  1,  1835,  and  died  October  7, 
1872.  He  was  a farmer  by  occupation  and  served  Coles  County,  H- 
linois,  in  the  office  of  sheriff.  He  married,  March  27,  1859,  Nancy 
Evelin  Swango.  His  death  occurred  October  7,  1872.  Their  chil- 
dren were:  1.  Emma  (O’Hair)  Overstreet,  born  October  6,  1861, 
of  New  York.  2.  Wigfall  S.,  born  August  11,  1864,  of  Paris,  Illi- 
nois. 3.  Frank  Trimble,  of  whom  further. 

IV.  Frank  Trimble  O’Hair,  son  of  John  Henry  and  Nancy 
Evelin  (Swango)  O’Hair,  was  born  in  Edgar  County,  Illinois, 
March  12,  1870.  After  attending  the  public  schools,  including  Paris 
High  School,  he  completed  his  studies  in  De  Pauw  University, 
Greencastle,  Indiana,  and  made  the  law  his  profession.  This  he 
has  followed  successfully  to  the  present  time,  public  and  financial 
affairs  diverting  his  attention  to  some  extent  from  legal  activity. 
He  represented  his  district  in  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1913-1915,  and  is  identified  with  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Paris,  Illinois,  and  the  Paris  State  Bank,  of  Paris. 

Mr.  O’Hair  has  fraternal  affiliations  with  the  Masonic  Order, 
and  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Pythian 
Sisters,  the  Daughters  of  Pocohontas,  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks,  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  the  An- 
cient Order  of  Persian  Knights,  and  the  Improved  Order  of  Red 
Men.  His  club  is  the  Paris  Country,  and  he  is  a member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  O’Hair  married,  at  Paris,  Illinois,  May  10,  1905,  Ruth 
Harding  Huston,  daughter  of  David  Darst  and  Anna  (Harding) 
Huston.  Their  children  are:  1.  Ruth  Frances,  born  October  18, 
1907.  2.  Huston  Harding,  born  January  31,  1918. 

References : Burke’s  “General  Armory.”  “New  England  Families,  1913,”  Vol.  4, 

page  1 19.  Mitchell’s  “History  of  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts.”  Vital  Records  of 
Bridgewater,  Massachusetts.  Vital  Records  of  Pembroke,  Massachusetts.  Vital  Records 
of  Hanover,  Massachusetts.  Vital  Records  of  Sudbury,  Massachusetts.  Family  Data. 

(The  Clarke  Line). 

Arms — Argent,  on  a bend  gules  between  three  pellets  as  many  swans  proper. 

The  name  of  Clarke,  which  is  so  common  in  English-speaking 
countries,  has  a very  honorable  meaning.  The  men  who  first  bore 
this  name  were  men  who  were  either  in  holy  orders  or  were 
“clerkly”  in  their  learning.  The  name  was  always  Clerk  at  first, 
but  has  changed  to  Clarke  or  Clark. 
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I.  Joseph  Clarke  was  born  in  Suffolk  County,  England,  in 
1597,  and  died  in  Medfield,  Massachusetts,  January  6,  1684.  His 
family  was  an  old  county  family,  and  probably  of  the  Reformed 
faith.  He  came  to  America  in  the  ship  “Mary  and  John”  in  1630, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  who  undertook  the  settlement  of 
Dedham,  Massachusetts.  He  was  made  a freeman  in  1652,  and  was 
at  that  time  dwelling  in  Medfield,  Massachusetts.  He  served  as 
selectman  in  1666,  and  was  in  the  Narragansett  Campaign  in  King 
Philip’s  War.  He  married,  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  Alice  Brass 
Pepper,  in  1640.  She  died  in  1710.  Children:  1.  Joseph,  born  in 
1642.  2.  Benjamin,  of  whom  further.  3.  Ephraim,  born  in  1646. 
4.  Daniel,  born  in  1647,  died  in  1676;  he  received  wounds  from  the 
Indians  at  the  time  of  the  burning  of  Medfield,  from  which  he  died 
about  six  weeks  afterwards.  5.  Mary,  born  in  1649;  married  in 
1673,  Jonathan  Boyden.  6.  Sarah,  born  in  1651,  died  in  1704; 
married  (first),  in  1673,  John  Bowers;  (second),  in  1677,  Samuel 
Smith.  7.  John,  born  in  1652,  died  in  1720;  married  in  1679,  Mary 
Sheffield,  of  Sherborn,  and  settled  in  Medbury.  8.  Nathaniel,  born 
in  1658.  9.  Rebecca,  born  in  1660,  died  in  1739;  married,  in  1679, 
John  Richardson. 

II.  Benjamin  Clarke,  son  of  Joseph  and  Alice  Brass  (Pepper) 
Clarke,  was  born  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  February  9,  1644,  and 
died  in  1724.  He  received  a grant  of  land  in  1668,  and  built  a house 
in  Medfield,  but  it  was  burned  by  the  Indians  in  1676.  Later,  it 
was  rebuilt  in  the  same  spot,  and  became  known  as  the  “Peak 
House,”  its  unique  shape  attracting  a good  deal  of  attention.  He 
married  Dorcas  Morse.  Children : 1.  Hannah,  born  in  1666,  died  in 
1757 ; married,  in  1691,  Ebenezer  Mason.  2.  Benjamin,  born  in  1668, 
died  in  1688.  3.  Theophilus,  of  whom  further.  4.  Tabitha,  born  in 
1672 ; married,  in  1710,  Thomas  Sandford.  5.  Timothy,  born  in  1674, 
died  in  1676.  6.  Timothy,  born  in  1677.  7.  Edward,  born  in  1679, 
died  in  1746;  settled  in  Medway.  8.  Ebenezer,  born  1682-83.  9. 
Rebecca.  10.  Seth. 

III.  Theophilus  Clarke,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Dorcas  (Morse) 
Clarke,  was  born  September  25,  1670,  in  Medfield,  Massachusetts. 

He  married  (first)  Rachel , who  died  December  1,  1717.  He 

married  (second)  Elizabeth . Children:  1.  Caleb,  of  whom 

further.  2.  Dorcas.  3.  Rebecca,  died  August  13,  1718.  4.  Ben- 

jamin, died  August  24,  1716.  5.  Theophilus,  died  August  28,  1716. 
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6.  Esther,  born  January  1,  1719.  7.  Theophilus,  born  April  19, 

1722;  married  Experience  Wheeler,  of  Holliston,  Massachusetts.  8. 
Benjamin,  born  March  17,  1724. 

IV.  Caleb  Clarke,  son  of  Theophilus  and  Rachel  Clarke,  was 

born  September  24,  1705.  He  married  Phebe . Children:  1. 

Phebe,  born  August  26,  1735.  2.  Rachel,  born  October  7,  1738.  3. 
Abigail,  born  March  19,  1740-41,  died  March  20,  1740-41.  4.  Benja- 
min, of  whom  further.  5.  Seth,  born  June  29,  1746.  6.  Calvin, 

born  March  16,  1748.  7.  Abigail,  born  June  15,  1751.  8.  Jonas, 
born  June  15,  1751,  twin  of  Abigail.  9.  Zebiah,  born  February  12, 
1753. 

V.  Benjamin  Clarke,  son  of  Caleb  and  Phebe  Clarke,  was 
born  at  Sudbury,  Massachusetts,  July  17,  1744,  and  died  in  1829.  In 
1776  he  removed  to  Marlborough,  Massachusetts,  and  he  later  served 
in  the  Revolution,  enlisting  from  Framingham,  Massachusetts.  He 
married  Abigail  Hunt.  Children:  1.  Mary,  born  December  18,  1769. 
2.  Abigail,  born  March  22,  1772.  3.  Sarah,  born  March  30,  1774. 
4.  Benjamin,  of  whom  further. 

VI.  Benjamin  Clarke,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Abigail  (Hunt) 
Clarke,  was  born  in  1778,  and  died  in  1842.  He  married,  in  1820, 
Lucy  Howe,  and  they  had  a son,  Charles,  of  whom  further. 

VII.  Charles  Clarke,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Lucy  (Howe) 
Clarke,  was  born  in  1831,  and  died  in  1893.  He  married  Caroline  E. 
Fletcher,  and  they  had  a son,  Charles  Edwin  Fletcher,  of  whom 
further. 

VIII.  Charles  Edwin  Fletcher  Clarke,  son  of  Charles  and 
Caroline  E.  (Fletcher)  Clarke,  was  born  at  Lawrence,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1863.  , He  married  (first)  Mary  L.  Chamberlain  (see 
Chamberlain  IX).  He  married  (second),  Elizabeth  M.  Smith.  He 
had  a daughter,  Elizabeth  Minot,  of  whom  further. 

IX.  Elizabeth  Minot  Clarke,  daughter  of  Charles  Edwin 
Fletcher  and  Mary  L.  (Chamberlain)  Clarke,  was  born  August  17, 
1897,  and  married  John  F.  Jelke,  Jr.,  (see  Jelke  IX). 

(The  Chamberlaine — Chamberlain  Line). 

Arms — Ermine,  on  a chevron  gules  three  garbs  or. 

Crest — A bear’s  head  erased  argent. 

This  family  is  a very  old  one  in  England,  dating  from  the 
Norman  Conquest.  The  Counts  of  Tankerville,  who  accompanied 
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the  Conqueror  to  England,  held  high  positions  in  the  Royal  house- 
hold ; one  was  chamberlain  to  King  Stephen,  and  took  the  surname 
of  Chamberlayne  because  of  this  service.  Other  Chamberlain 
families  arose,  and  the  main  family  broke  into  many  branches,  sev- 
eral of  the  members  of  these  various  branches  coming  to  America 
at  early  dates. 

I.  Henry  Chamberlain  came  from  Hingham,  County  of  Nor- 
folk, Old  England,  to  New  England,  in  the  ship  “ Diligent,”  arriv- 
ing August  10,  1638.  With  him  came  his  mother,  Christian,  wife 
Jane,  and  two  or  more  children.  The  date  and  place  of  his  birth, 
baptism  and  marriage  are  not  known.  His  mother  was  probably 
the  “Mrs.  Chamberlin,  widowe,  sister  to  Mr.  Israel  Stoughton,” 
who  received  an  allowance  from  Mr.  Andrew’s  gift  by  the  gover- 
nor and  deputies  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  May  14,  1645.  She 
died  at  Hingham,  April  19, 1659,  aged  eighty-one  years,  and  so  must 
have  been  born  about  1578. 

Coming  to  New  England  to  escape  religious  persecution,  Henry 
Chamberlain  was  granted  land  for  a house-lot  in  Hingham,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1638;  was  admitted  a freeman  March  13,  1638-39;  and 
lived  in  Hingham  from  1638  to  1660.  He  was  called  a blacksmith 
and  a shoemaker  in  various  deeds.  About  1661  he  moved  to  Hull, 
where  he  died,  July  15,  1674.  His  grave  is  not  known,  but  was 
probably  in  the  old  burying-ground  on  the  hill  in  Hull.  Henry 
Chamberlain’s  will  was  dated  December  8,  1673.  His  widow  Jane 
survived  him,  and  with  her  sons  gave  a great  deal  of  his  house, 
carpenter  houses,  lands  and  meadow  in  Hingham  to  Thomas  Saw- 
yer, March  3,  1674-75.  He  owned  land  at  “Old  Planters’  Hill,”  and 
on  the  “Plains”  in  Hingham.  “Chamberlin’s  Run,”  a small  brook 
flowing  into  Wier  River,  near  Rocky  Hill,  and  “Chamberlin’s 
Swamp”  beyond  Rocky  Hill,  both  in  Hingham,  perpetuate  the 
name  of  this  pioneer.  Children:  1.  Susannah,  born  about  1616; 

married  (first),  before  1649,  Joseph  Carter,  of  Charlestown,  and 
Woburn,  Massachusetts;  married  (second),  June  4,  1677,  Richard 
Becles,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Her  daughter,  Susannah 
Carter,  born  about  1649,  married  Henry  Summers,  of  Woburn,  and 
died  October  7,  1708,  aged  fifty-nine  years.  2.  Henry,  the  eldest 
son,  settled  at  Hull,  Massachusetts.  3.  William,  of  whom  further. 
4.  Daniel,  baptized  at  Hingham,  England,  May  15,  1632,  buried 
there  May  19,  1632.  5.  Mary,  perhaps  twin  of  Daniel,  baptized  at 
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Hingham,  England,  May  15,  1632,  buried  there,  May  25,  1632.  6. 

John,  baptized  at  Hingham,  England,  November  15,  1633.  7.  Ur- 
sula, born  about  1634;  married,  about  1655,  John  Cole,  of  Charles- 
town, Massachusetts.  8.  Faith,  married  (first),  before  1656,  Ed- 
ward Patterson,  of  Rehoboth  from  1643  to  1645,  and  of  Hingham  in 
1652.  He  was  a Quaker,  and  moved  to  Freehold,  Monmouth  Coun- 
ty, New  Jersey,  as  early  as  1667.  He  died  at  Freehold  before 
October  5,  1672.  She  married  (second),  between  December  8,  1673, 
and  November  6,  1674,  Thomas  Huet.  9.  Daniel,  baptized  at  Hing- 
ham, Massachusetts,  March  17,  1639.  10.  Sarah,  baptized  at  Hing- 
ham, September  26,  1641.  11.  Nathaniel,  baptized  at  Hingham,  No- 
vember 26,  1643.  12.  Ebenezer,  died  at  Hingham,  October  28,  1646. 

II.  William  Chamberlain,  son  of  Henry  and  Jane  Chamber- 
lain,  was  born  probably  about  1620,  and  died  at  Hull,  October  22, 
1678.  He  bought,  November  9,  1647,  a house  and  lot  of  Francis 
Smith  in  Boston  on  January  4,  1648,  he  assigned  this  lot  back  to 
Smith,  and  removed  to  Hull  before  August  27,  1654.  He  lived  on 
the  east  side  of  Quaker  Lane,  in  the  ancient  village  of  Hull.  In 
1657  the  proprietors  of  Hull  granted  and  confirmed  unto  him  eleven 
lots  of  land  in  Hull.  He  was  a selectman  about  1658,  and  towns- 
man in  1669.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact  that  the  Proctor 
family  is  connected  with  the  lines  allied  to  the  Chamberlain  family. 
John  Proctor  was  born  in  1632,  in  England;  was  executed  on  a 
charge  of  witchcraft  in  Salem,  in  1692.  This  case  was  one  of  the 
most  pathetic  of  all  these  tragic  witch  trials.  He  wrote  a beautiful 
letter  to  five  ministers  in  a vain  effort  to  secure  reasonable  treat- 
ment, and  his  neighbors  certified  as  to  his  high  character.  His  wife 
Elizabeth  was  also  arrested,  but  her  execution  was  delayed  owing 
to  her  approaching  motherhood,  and  she  was  later  released.  Her 
bearing  at  her  trial  was  noble  and  kindly,  and  she  behaved  with 
great  resignation  and  virtue. 

William  Chamberlain  married  (first),  about  1651,  a wife  who 
died  at  Hull  about  1660.  He  married  (second),  about  1661,  a wife 
who  was  the  mother  of  his  four  youngest  children.  Children  by 
first  wife,  probably  all  born  in  Hull : 1.  William,  born  April  9,  1652 ; 
lived  in  Hull.  2.  John,  baptized  at  Hingham,  August  27,  1654.  3. 
Job,  born  about  1656,  removed  to  Dorchester,  South  Carolina.  4. 
Nathaniel,  of  whom  further.  5.  Freedom,  born  about  1660,  died  be- 
fore April  14, 1685,  on  board  of  Mr.  Condrey’s  ship,  which  had  then 
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arrived  in  Boston.  His  estate  was  divided  among  his  brothers  and 
half-brothers  and  sisters.  Children  by  second  wife,  all  born  in 
Hull:  6.  Benjamin,  baptized  at  Hingham,  May  18,  1662.  7.  Joseph, 
born  about  1665.  8.  Mary,  born  about  1672,  died  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  October  3,  1707.  She  married,  about  1691,  Nathaniel  Shef- 
field, a native  of  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  who  removed  to  New- 
port, Rhode  Island.  He  was  deputy  from  Newport  for  1699,  1701, 
1702,  1709,  1710,  1711,  1713,  and  1718;  captain,  1702;  general  treas- 
urer, 1705  to  1708;  inspector  of  the  transcription  of  the  laws  of  the 
colony  in  1699;  and  major  of  Groat,  alias  Foot,  Island  from  1710 
to  1716.  He  married  (second)  Catharine  Gould  Clarke,  and  died 
at  Newport,  November  12,  1729.  9.  Sarah,  born  about  1676;  alive 
at  Newport  in  1693,  and  there  styled  a spinster. 

III.  Nathaniel  Chamberlain,  son  of  William  Chamberlain,  was 
born  at  Hull,  Massachusetts,  September  4,  1659,  and  died  in  Pem- 
broke, September  22,  1716.  He  lived  in  Scituate  from  1681  to  1690  ; 
in  Hull  from  1690  to  1695 ; removed  to  Scituate  in  1695,  or  to  that 
part  set  off  as  Pembroke  in  1712.  He  died  in  Pembroke,  September 
22,  1716.  He  was  a weaver  and  a husbandman,  and  he  and  his  wife 
were  both  members  of  the  Friends’,  or  Quakers’  Society  in  Scituate 
and  Pembroke.  He  purchased  land  in  Scituate,  October  25,  1697. 
He  married,  probably  in  Quaker  Meeting,  at  Scituate,  Massa- 
chusetts, September  19,  1681,  Abigail  Rogers,  daughter  of  John 
Rogers,  Jr.,  by  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth.  She  was  born  at  Marsh- 
field, Massachusetts,  November  3,  1663.  Children,  the  first  eight 
born  in  Scituate,  the  next  four  in  Hull,  and  the  last  four  in  Pem- 
broke: 1.  Elizabeth,  born  June  18,  1682;  she  was  alive  and  un- 
married December  6,  1745.  2.  Nathaniel,  born  August  13,  1683.  3. 
John,  born  December  26,  1684.  4.  Mary,  born  February  5,  1685-86. 

5.  Joanna,  born  January  17,  1686-87;  alive  and  unmarried  in  1716. 

6.  Abigail,  born  February  28,  1687-88 ; married,  at  Pembroke,  Feb- 

ruary 2,  1726,  Jonathan  Boyce,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts.  7.  Sarah, 
born  April  8,  1689,  died  September  9,  1689.  8.  Patience,  born  April 
28,  1690;  alive  and  unmarried  December  6,  1745.  9.  Bathsheba, 

born  June  28,  1692.  10.  Experience,  born  June  28,  1692,  twin  of 
Bathsheba.  11.  Ruth,  born  December  1,  1693;  married,  at  Pem- 
broke, April  28,  1719,  John  Fletcher,  of  Harwich  (now  Brewster), 
Massachusetts.  She  died  probably  before  1721,  leaving  one  son. 
12.  Thomas,  born  May  21,  1695.  13.  Freedom,  of  whom  further. 
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14.  Eunice,  born  about  1698,  alive  in  1716.  15.  Joseph,  born  about 
1699.  16.  Benjamin,  youngest  son,  born  about  1700,  died  before 

April  18,  1724. 

IV.  Freedom  Chamberlain,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Abigail 

(Rogers)  Chamberlain,  was  born  about  1697,  and  settled  in  Pem- 
broke. He  married  Mary  Soule,  and  had  children:  1.  Captain 

Freedom,  died  in  Pembroke  in  1821,  aged  ninety-one.  2.  Nathaniel, 
of  whom  further.  3.  Job,  settled  in  East  Bridgewater,  Massachu- 
setts. 4.  Benjamin,  settled  in  East  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts. 

5.  John,  settled  in  East  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts. 

V.  Nathaniel  Chamberlain,  son  of  Freedom  and  Mary  (Soule 
Chamberlain,  was  born  in  Pembroke,  Massachusetts,  September  24, 
1722,  and  died  in  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts,  March  26,  1814.  He 
married  (first),  December  15,  1743,  Sarah  Foster,  who  died  in  1765. 
He  married  (second)  Deliverance  Snell,  who  died  in  1771.  Chil- 
dren by  first  wife : 1.  Nathaniel,  born  June  20,  1745.  2.  Benjamin, 
born  July  14,  1761.  3.  Joseph,  born  July  14,  1761,  twin  of  Benja- 
min. 4.  Josiah,  of  whom  further. 

VI.  Josiah  Chamberlain,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Sarah  (Fos- 

ter) Chamberlain,  was  born  in  Pembroke,  Massachusetts,  October 
13,  1764,  and  died  in  Hanover,  Massachusetts,  October  18,  1829. 
He  lived  at  Pembroke  and  Hanover,  Massachusetts.  He  married 
(first),  November  25,  1784.  Lucy  Pratt,  who  died  in  1789.  He  mar- 
ried (second),  March  18,  1790,  Abigail  Croker,  who  died  in  1847. 
Children  by  second  wife:  1.  Nathaniel  Foster,  of  whom  further. 

2.  Twin  of  Nathaniel,  born  January  6,  1802,  died  young.  3.  Josiah. 
Probably  others. 

VII.  Nathaniel  Foster  Chamberlain,  son  of  Josiah  and  Abi- 

gail (Croker)  Chamberlain,  was  born  in  Hanover,  Massachusetts, 
January  6,  1802,  and  died  in  Hanover,  Massachusetts,  February  12, 
1854.  He  lived  at  Hanover,  formerly  Pembroke,  Massachusetts, 
and  married  (first),  November  10,  1832,  Phoebe  Bates,  who  died 
May  23,  1836.  He  married  (second),  June  11,  1837,  Mary  R.  Bates. 
Children  by  first  "wife:  1.  Nathaniel  M.,  born  October  20,  1833. 

2.  Cyrus  N.,  of  whom  further.  3.  John  B.,  born  March  18,  1836, 
died  in  1836.  Children  by  second  wife:  4.  John  B.,  born  January 
23,  1838.  5.  Amos,  born  August  24,  1839,  married  Helen  P.  Barker. 

6.  Myron  F.,  born  October  20,  1844. 

VIII.  Cyrus  N.  Chamberlain,  son  of  Nathaniel  Foster  and 
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Phoebe  (Bates)  Chamberlain,  was  born  at  Lawrence,  Massachu- 
setts. He  was  a very  remarkable  doctor,  working  in  Lawrence  and 
Andover,  Massachusetts.  He  was  a noted  surgeon  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  had  charge  of  Letterman  Field  Hospital,  at  Gettysburg. 
He  was  brevetted  a colonel.  He  was  a charter  member  of  the 
Chamberlain  Association  of  America,  and  a speaker  at  its  first 
meeting,  October  25,  1897.  He  married  Anna  Garland.  Children: 
1.  Martha,  died  young.  2.  Mary  L.,  of  whom  further.  3.  Helen. 

IX.  Mary  L.  Chamberlain , daughter  of  Cyrus  N.  and  Anna 
(Garland)  Chamberlain,  was  married  to  Charles  Edwin  Fletcher 
Clarke  (see  Clarke  VIII). 
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It  is  a characteristic  of  all  children  and  most  of  the  American 
people  that  they  like  to  take  apart  those  things  by  which  they  set 
most  store.  With  the  former  it  may  be  a doll  or  a toy;  with  the 
latter  it  is  most  often  the  national  idols  which,  in  their  own  hero- 
worship,  they  have  created  from  the  “stuff  as  dreams  are  made 
on,”  from  courage  in  battle  and  the  loyalty  to  duty  that  never 
wavered.  With  the  creation  of  the  idol  came  joy,  with  its  cherish- 
ing, contentment,  but,  alas,  with  its  dissection,  disillusionment  and 
despair.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  here  the  painful  list  of 
those  who  have  thus  come  into  and  passed  from  the  public  favor. 
The  memory  of  anyone  who  has  lived  through  a national  crisis  will 
yield  up  many  such  instances. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant,  to  whose  tomb  on  Riverside  Drive,  New 
York  City,  thousands  yearly  make  pilgrimage,  rests  secure  in  the 
pages  of  history  as  a great  patriot  of  both  military  and  civil  life. 
Despite  this  fact,  the  stories  of  his  intemperance  that  gained 
thorough  circulation  served  as  an  instrument  for  the  constant  in- 
spection and  analysis  to  which  we  are  so  addicted  as  a people.  After 
all  that  has  been  written  and  said  on  the  subject  there  comes  the 
following  communication,  here  presented  as  an  interesting  state- 
ment, whether  or  not  it  is  generally  known,  and  as  a source  of 
comfort  to  those  broad-minded  persons  who,  steadfast  in  their 
loyalty  to  this  outstanding  American,  may  have  been  distressed  by 
the  currency  gained  by  gossip  concerning  him : 

I have  just  run  across  a bit  of  information  which  might  be 
developed  by  someone  familiar  with  the  history  of  General  Grant. 

It  is  a matter  of  grief  to  many  that  he  should  have  had  such  a 
reputation  for  drunkenness.  As  I understand  it — much  of  this 
was  due  to  reports  from  Vancouver,  Washington,  where  he  was 
stationed  before  the  war. 

There  is  a possibility  that  this  was  erroneous.  At  the  same 
time  Grant  was  there  as  a Captain,  U.  S.  A.,' — a very  silent  man, 
quartermaster,  and  known  to  few,  there  was  also  another  “Cap- 
tain” Grant,  so  called,  Richard  Grant,  formerly  chief  or  “cap- 
tain” of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  post  at  Fort  Hall. 
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He  was  usually  intoxicated — had  an  Indian  “wife”  and  a half- 
breed  child  and  was  widely  known — especially  at  The  Dalles. 

It  is  possible  that  when  U.  S.  Grant  became  famous  persons 
who  remembered  “Capt  ” Grant  and  his  drunkenness  and  squaw 
may  have  originated  the  report  which  was  attributed  to  U.  S. 
Grant. 
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INDIAN  VILLAGE,  NEAH  BAY 

Between  the  building  marked  Neah  Bay  and  the  water-front  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Indian 
village  of  Classet.  On  the  ancient  town  site  of  Classet  the  Spaniards  commenced  the  build- 
ing of  a fort,  bringing  adobe  bricks  from  Mexico  or  California  to  be  used  in  its  erection.  The 
Spaniards  abandoned  the  enterprise  in  1792.  Some  of  the  bricks  were  cast  into  the  sea  by  the 
Indians  and  occasionally  a brick  is  washed  ashore  at  the  present  time. 
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The  Nootka  Sound  Diplomatic  Discussion, 
August  28  to  September  26,  1792 

By  Francis  E.  Smith,*  Tacoma,  Washington 

^HE  benefits  derived  from  the  Nootka  Sound  diplomatic 
discussion,  August  28  to  September  26,  1792,  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States  and  Canada  should  not 
be  overlooked  or  lightly  esteemed.  The  leading  charac- 
ters in  the  drama  were  Robert  Gray,  Joseph  Ingraham,  John  Ken- 
drick, American  explorers  and  fur  traders,  George  Vancouver, 
British  explorer  and  commissioner;  Juan  Francisco  de  la  Bodega  y 
Quadra,  South  American  Spaniard,  explorer  and  commissioner.  In 
addition  to  the  above  actors,  Quadra  had  the  services  of  an  Ameri- 
can named  Howell  who  acted  as  interpreter  and  Vancouver  had  the 
services  of  a young  man  named  Dobson  who  acted  as  translator  for 
both  commissioners. 

The  stage  for  the  play  was  set  in  the  year  1692,  one  hundred 
years  before  the  discussion  under  consideration,  when  the  King  of 
Spain  by  royal  decree  attempted  to  close  the  Pacific  Ocean  against 
the  commerce  of  all  nations  except  Spain. 

When  Christopher  Columbus  made  his  memorable  vojmge 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  Spain  to  the  West  India  Islands  in 
the  year  1492,  he  gave  European  nations  access  to  a new  world.  Co- 
lumbus returned  to  Spain  in  March,  1493.  He  was  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  during  the  month  of  April.  The 
Spanish  Monarchs  desiring  a monopoly  of  the  new  world,  applied  to 
Pope  Alexander  VI.  for  a papal  decree  granting  to  the  government 
of  Spain  exclusive  rights  over  the  recently  discovered  land.  The 
Pope  issued  a decree  May  4,  1493,  establishing  a boundary  line  be- 
tween Spanish  and  Portuguese  possessions.  The  line  extended  from 


♦Author  of  “Achievements  and  Experiences  of  Captain  Robert  Gray,  1788-1792/ 
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Pole  to  Pole,  three  hundred  and  seventy  leagues  west  of  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands.  All  of  the  territory  west  of  the  boundary  line  be- 
longed to  Spain,  all  of  the  territory  east  of  the  boundary  line  be- 
, longed  to  Portugal.  By  the  terms  of  the  decree  Spain  received  all 
of  the  continent  of  North  America  and  the  west  half  of  the  conti- 
nent of  South  America.  The  Spaniards  accepted  the  decree  as  a 
valid  title  to  their  possessions  in  the  new  world.  Acting  on  the 
principle  of  preferred  rights,  the  King  of  Spain  by  royal  decree  in 
1692,  forbid  foreign  vessels  the  right  to  navigate  the  South  Sea, 
(Pacific  Ocean). 

The  Spanish  decree  restrained  British  commerce  with  the  East 
Indies.  The  commercial  interests  of  Great  Britain  sought  other 
means  for  entering  the  East  India  trade  by  searching  for  a North- 
west Passage,  suitable  for  ocean  commerce,  across  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent.  During  the  search,  England  sent  out  over  two  hun- 
dred voyages.  A reward  of  20,000  pounds  sterling  was  offered  to 
the  successful  navigator.  The  north  Atlantic  coast  was  searched 
without  success.  Captain  James  Cook,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
England’s  celebrated  navigators,  offered  his  services  which  were  ac- 
cepted, to  make  a search  of  the  north  Pacific  coast.  He  sailed 
from  Plymouth  England,  July  12,  1776,  just  eight  days  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  26th  day  of  March,  1778,  he  entered  Nootka  Sound, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island  and  remained  a month  refit  - 
ting his  ships.  During  his  stay  he  accidentally  discovered  the  Fur 
Trade. 

In  the  year  1785,  British  merchant  vessels  entered  the  Fur 
Trade  between  Nootka  Sound  and  Canton  China.  The  first  cargoes 
found  ready  markets  at  fabulous  prices.  The  report  of  the  success 
of  the  British  fur  traders  having  reached  Boston  it  excited  that 
spirit  of  enterprise  so  characteristic  of  American  merchants.  In 
the  year  1787,  a company  of  Boston  merchants  associated  them- 
selves together  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  Nootka  Sound  Fur 
Trade.  Two  ships  were  purchased  and  fitted  out  for  the  voyage, 
one,  the  Columbia,  was  placed  under  the  command  of  John  Ken- 
drick; the  other,  Lady  Washington,  was  placed  under  the  command 
of  Robert  Gray.  The  two  ships  sailed  out  of  Boston  harbor,  Octo- 
ber 1,  1787.  The  Washington  outdistanced  the  Columbia,  arriving 
at  Nootka  Sound,  September  16,  1788,  the  Columbia  arrived  Sep- 
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tember  23, 1788.  The  Americans  found  in  the  harbor  a British  cap- 
tain named  John  Meares  who  had  a crew  of  laborers  busily  at  work 
building  a ship.  The  ship  was  launched  a few  days  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Americans.  The  British  took  their  departure  for  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  and  China  a few  days  after  the  launching  of  the  ship. 
The  Americans  wintered  at  Nootka  Sound.  During  the  winter 
months  they  learned  the  Indian  language. 

During  the  voyage  from  Boston  to  Nootka  Sound  the  American 
vessels  sailed  through  the  forbidden  South  Sea.  The  Viceroy  of 
New  Spain  (Mexico)  learning  that  American  ships  had  entered  and 
navigated  the  Pacific  Ocean,  dispatched  Don  Estevan  Martinez  in 
pursuit  with  instructions  to  “take  such  measures  with  the  Ameri- 
can vessels  as  you  may  be  able  and  such  as  appear  proper.”  Mar- 
tinez overtook  the  Columbia  at  Nootka  Sound  during  April,  1789. 
Captain  Gray  was  out  on  a trading  excursion  to  the  Straits  of  Juan 
de  Fuca.  Before  leaving  Boston  the  owners  of  the  ship  armed  Cap- 
tain Kendrick  with  the  strongest  weapon  that  can  possibly  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  an  American  citizen,  “civility  and  respect.”  When 
Martinez  called  upon  Kendrick  and  demanded  his  papers,  Kendrick 
used  the  weapon  which  had  been  placed  in  his  hands  and  politely 
produced  his  sea-letters.  Martinez  examined  them  and  finding  noth- 
ing in  them  derogatory  to  the  interests  of  Spain  permitted  the 
Americans  to  continue  their  operations  unmolested. 

Martinez  remained  at  Nootka  Sound,  during  the  months  of  May 
and  June  the  British  returned  from  China  leaving  Meares  behind. 
During  their  discussions,  Martinez  and  the  British  sea  captains  be- 
came involved  in  an  imbroglio.  Martinez  seized  the  British  ships 
and  took  the  officers  and  crews  prisoners  and  sent  them  as  prizes 
to  the  Spanish  station  at  San  Bias,  Mexico.  The  Viceroy  of  Mexico 
reported  the  circumstance  to  the  King  of  Spain.  In  turn  the  King 
of  Spain  sent  a demand  on  the  King  of  England  to  keep  his  subjects 
away  from  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America.  The  Spanish  note 
angered  the  King  of  England  and  he  in  turn  demanded  of  the  King 
of  Spain  that  his  subjects  should  be  set  at  liberty  and  redressed  for 
the  damage  done  to  their  persons  and  property.  For  a time  all  Eu- 
rope was  aflame  with  the  war  spirit.  Spain  and  England  began 
preparations  for  a sanguinary  conflict.  The  United  States  became 
involved,  George  Washington  called  upon  his  chief  advisers  what 
he  should  tell  England  if  she  should  ask  the  privilege  or  should  un- 
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dertake  without  asking  the  privilege  of  marching  an  army  from  De- 
troit to  the  lower  Mississippi  valley.  The  advice  given  to  President 
Washington  is  the  beginning  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Before  com- 
ing to  an  open  conflict,  the  two  governments  came  to  an  amicable  un- 
derstanding which  led  to  the  signing  of  a Convention  by  the  Minis- 
ters of  both  nations  wherein  it  was  agreed  that  Spain  would  restore 
the  lands  and  buildings  belonging  to  British  subjects  at  Nootka 
Sound,  previous  to  April,  1789.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Convention, 
each  nation  was  to  appoint  a commissioner  who  should  meet  at 
Nootka  Sound  and  establish  the  limits  of  the  territory  to  be  restored. 
George  Vancouver  was  authorized  by  the  King  of  England  to  re- 
ceive the  disputed  territory  from  a Spanish  commissioner.  Quadra 
was  appointed  by  the  King  of  Spain  to  restore  to  a British  com- 
missioner the  disputed  territory. 

Quadra  arrived  at  Nootka  Sound  the  29th  day  of  April,  1792. 
He  commissioned  all  of  the  vessels  under  his  command  to  inspect 
the  coast  and  as  they  passed  to  enquire  into  the  events  which  pre- 
ceded the  imbroglio  between  Martinez  and  the  British  sea-captains. 
Captain  Gray  had  returned  to  Boston  in  command  of  the  Columbia, 
he  returned  to  the  coast  on  a second  voyage.  Before  leaving  Boston 
he  was  instructed  by  the  owners  of  the  ship  to  sweep  the  Northwest 
Coast  of  North  America.  During  the  sweeping  process,  Captain 
Gray  ran  his  ship  on  a hidden  rock  in  Queen  Charlotte  Sound.  Not 
having  material  with  which  to  repair  his  ship  he  decided  to  take  her 
to  the  Spanish  port  at  Nootka  Sound.  Arriving  at  Nootka  Sound  he 
received  a cordial  welcome  from  the  Spaniards.  Quadra  invited 
Captain  Gray  to  lodge  at  his  house  during  his  stay  in  port,  Captain 
Gray  gladly  accepted  the  invitation.  Quadra  always  on  the  alert 
for  information  respecting  the  imbroglio  between  Martinez  and  the 
British  sea-captains,  requested  of  Captain  Gray  a written  statement 
of  the  events  that  transpired  during  the  imbroglio.  Joseph  Ingra- 
ham in  command  of  the  American  brig  Hope  arrived  at  Nootka 
Sound,  August  9,  about  fifteen  days  after  the  arrival  of  Captain 
Gray.  Ingraham  was  first  officer  on  board  the  Columbia  during  its 
first  voyage  around  the  world  and  was  present  in  the  harbor  during 
the  trouble  between  Martinez  and  the  British.  Captain  Gray  re- 
quested Ingraham,  who  was  an  excellent  penman,  to  write  the  letter 
of  reply  to  Quadra’s  questions  and  he  would  sign  it.  Ingraham  did 
as  requested,  the  letter  is  an  impartial  statement  of  the  facts  in 
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the  case  as  far  as  the  American  captains  knew.  Captain  Gray 
signed  the  letter  jointly  with  Ingraham.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the 
famous  joint  letter  that  prevented  the  British  from  obtaining  the 
Spanish  claims  to  the  Northwest  Coast  of  North  America. 

Vancouver  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  the 
27th  day  of  April,  1792.  Seeing  some  whitish  water  he  hauled  his 
wind  to  the  northwest  to  avoid  getting  into  shallow  water,  which 
left  him  in  an  uncertainty  concerning  the  Great  River  of  the  West. 
The  morning  of  the  29th  he  fell  in  with  Captain  Gray,  off  the  coast 
of  Washington  near  Destruction  Island.  At  the  name  of  Gray  he 
conjectured  that  it  was  the  very  same  man  who  it  was  reported  in 
England  had  sailed  up  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  in  1789.  Re- 
questing Captain  Gray  to  bring  his  vessel  to,  he  sent  two  of  his  offi- 
cers on  board  the  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  such  in- 
formation as  would  be  serviceable  to  his  expedition  in  the  future. 
Captain  Gray  gave  the  British  officers  all  of  the  information  in  his 
power,  especially  that  relating  to  the  navigation  of  the  Strait  of 
Juan  de  Fuca.  Captain  Gray  was  quite  familiar  with  the  navigation 
of  the  Straits  before  the  coming  of  Vancouver. 

The  information  obtained  from  Captain  Gray  enabled  Van- 
couver to  enter  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and  begin  a minute  ex- 
amination of  the  continental  shore  of  the  inland  navigation  lying  on 
the  Northwest  Coast  of  North  America.  The  4th  of  June,  1792, 
Vancouver  landed  on  the  south  point  of  land  at  the  entrance  of 
Tulalip  Bay,  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Everett  Washington,  and 
took  possession  of  the  region  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  England, 
his  heirs  and  successors. 

Vancouver  arrived  at  Nootka  Sound,  August  28,  1792,  four 
months  after  he  entered  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  The  morning 
of  the  29th  the  two  commissioners,  Vancouver  and  Quadra,  met  for 
the  first  time.  The  usual  formalities  were  observed.  Quadra  board- 
ed the  Discovery,  Vancouver’s  ship,  and  breakfasted  with  Vancou- 
ver; in  return  Vancouver  and  his  officers  dined  with  Quadra.  The 
morning  of  the  29th  an  Indian  chief  named  Maquinna  attempted  to 
board  the  Discovery  but  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  senti- 
nel on  duty.  Maquinna  took  offence  at  the  action  of  the  British  sen- 
tinel. At  the  dinner  table  Maquinna  brought  up  the  subject  and 
raised  an  objection  to  the  Spaniards  ceding  the  port  to  the  British. 
Quadra  tried  to  pacify  the  chief  by  telling  him  that  ignorance  of  his 
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station  on  the  part  of  the  sentinel  was  the  reason  he  had  been  denied 
admission  to  the  ship,  and  that  the  English  people  would  treat  him 
and  his  people  with  kindness,  with  which  assurances  he  appeared  to 
be  perfectly  satisfied. 

During  the  forenoon  of  the  29th,  a Spanish  officer  placed  in 
Vancouver’s  hands  a very  long  letter  from  Quadra  respecting  the 
cession  of  territory  to  Great  Britain.  Previous  to  the  arrival  of 
Vancouver  a storeship  had  arrived  from  England  with  supplies  for 
the  expedition.  On  board  the  storeship,  Daedalus,  was  a young 
man  named  Dobson  who  could  translate  the  Spanish  language  cor- 
rectly, he  very  politely  offered  his  services  to  Vancouver  and  Qua- 
dra, who  very  gladly  accepted  his  offer.  Unexpectedly  to  Vancou- 
ver, Quadra  enlarged  upon  the  Spanish  principle  of  preferred  rights. 
Vancouver  was  not  prepared  to  accept  Quadra’s  interpretation  of 
Spanish  rights.  His  instructions  leaving  him  totally  in  the  dark 
what  measures  to  pursue  in  an  event  of  this  nature.  Accompany- 
ing his  letter,  Quadra  enclosed  copies  of  two  other  letters,  one  from 
Captain  Franco  Joseph  de  Viana,  master  of  the  Iphigenia  at  the 
time  she  was  seized  by  Martinez  in  1789;  and  the  joint  letter  of  the 
American  captains.  Vancouver  at  no  time  during  the  diplomatic 
discussion  raised  an  objection  to  the  letters  written  by  Viana  or  the 
American  captains. 

In  his  letter  to  Vancouver,  dated  August  29,  1792,  Quadra  set 
up  the  Spanish  principle  of  preferred  rights  in  the  following  lan- 
guage : 

By  solemn  treaties;  by  discoveries;  and  by  a possession  im- 
memorial, well  confirmed ; it  has  been  known  by  all  nations  the  pro- 
priety which  ours  has  in  the  coast  to  the  north  of  California.  Found- 
ed in  this  right  we  have  gone  without  violence,  gaining  the  love  of 
the  natives,  with  the  cost  of  innumerable  sums,  in  the  different  ex- 
peditions by  sea  and  land,  and  in  sustaining  the  department  of  Sn. 
Blaz,  without  any  other  view  than  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  other  estab- 
lishments, and  to  extend  them.  Who  then  can  take  it  ill  that  Dn. 
Estevan  Martinez  disputed  the  preference  of  this  port;  if  they 
know  that  in  the  year  1774  it  was  seen  by  the  Spaniards,  and  in 
1775  possession  was  taken  two  degrees  to  the  Southward  and  six  to 
the  Northward,  and  that  with  his  arrival  he  met  with  no  kind  of 
establishment  whatever. 

Quadra  entered  into  a general  discussion  of  the  imbroglio  be- 
tween Martinez  and  Colnett,  the  British  sea-captain.  He  offered  to 
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demonstrate  by  proofs  that  the  injuries,  prejudices  and  usurpations 
complained  of  by  Meares  were  chimerical  and  that  he  had  no  other 
habitation  on  the  shore  of  Nootka  Sound  than  a small  hut  which 
he  abandoned  when  he  took  his  departure  for  China,  autumn  of 
1788.  That  he  purchased  no  land  from  the  Indians  and  that  the 
Iphigenia  did  not  belong  to  the  English,  and  that  Colnett  was  treated 
with  the  greatest  distinction  and  his  officers  and  crew  were  satisfied 
with  the  wages  paid  them  in  Mexico  by  the  Spanish  authorities. 
Having  thus  established  things  to  their  primitive  state,  Quadra  de- 
cided that,  “it  is  clear  that  Spain  has  nothing  to  deliver,  or  the 
slightest  damage  to  make  good.”  Comprehending  that  the  spirit 
of  the  King  of  Spain  was  to  establish  a permanent  peace  with  all 
nations,  Quadra  closed  his  letter  to  Vancouver  with  the  following 
proposal : 

But  comprehending  the  spirit  of  the  King,  my  Master,  is  to  es- 
tablish a solid  peace,  and  permanent  with  all  nations,  and  consulting 
to  remove  obstacles  which  influence  discord,  far  from  thinking  to 
continue  in  this  port,  I am  ready  without  prejudice  to  our  legitimate 
right,  nor  that  of  the  Courts  better  instructed  resolves,  generously 
to  cede  to  England  the  Houses,  Offices,  and  gardens  which  has  with  so 
much  labour  been  cultivated,  and  retire  to  Fuca;  and  for  never  to  be 
disturbed  or  molested,  the  subjects  of  the  one  or  the  other  party;  the 
above  mentioned  place  ought  to  be  our  last  establishment,  and  there 
to  fix  the  dividing  point;  and  from  thence  Northward  to  be  common 
the  free  entrance,  use,  and  commerce,  conformable  to  the  5th  article 
of  the  convention;  and  that  no  others  may  be  able  to  form  them- 
selves without  the  permission  of  the  respective  Courts ; neither  for 
the  English  to  pass  to  the  South  of  Fuca. 

Quadra’s  proposal  would  have  closed  all  ports  north  of  San 
Francisco,  on  the  Northwest  Coast  of  North  America,  against  the 
vessels  of  all  nations  except  those  belonging  to  England  and  Spain, 
and  would  have  closed  all  ports  between  Cape  Flattery  and  San 
Francisco  against  English  vessels  and  given  free  access  to  Spanish 
vessels  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Flattery.  Vancouver  at  first  was 
in  doubt  what  measures  to  pursue  under  the  circumstances.  The 
necessity  of  the  case  compelled  him  to  decide  upon  a rule  of  action. 
In  his  report  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  he  explained  his  rule  of 
action  in  the  following  language : 

My  orders,  directing  me  to  receive  on  the  part  of  His  Brittanic 
Majesty  these  territories,  were  entirely  silent  in  what  manner  I 
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should  act,  whether  to  contriving  some  mode  of  retaining  them  or 
evacuating  them ; I was  therefore  at  a considerable  loss  at  first  what 
measures  to  pursue : but  considering  the  principal  object  His  Majes- 
ty had  in  view  in  directing  the  undertaking  of  this  Expedition  was 
for  facilitating  and  acquiring  commercial  advantages,  and  at  one 
view  seeing  the  importance  of  this  station,  situated  in  the  very  cen- 
ter of  the  commerce  of  N.  W.  America,  the  ease  and  convenience 
with  which  this  Port  is  accessible,  as  likewise  the  success  all  Euro- 
pean productions  yet  tried  had  been  attended  with— these  weighty 
reasons  concurring  with  seeing  this  the  general  place  of  Rendezvous 
for  the  traders  of  all  nations,  being  English,  Spanish,  French,  Portu- 
guese and  Americans;  (a  list  of  which  is  herewith  enclosed,  so  far 
as  I have  been  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  information)  and  the  na- 
ture and  quantity  of  articles  of  traffic  and  other  stores  sent  out  in  the 
Daedalus,  from  the  Secretary  of  States’  Office,  together  with  such 
conversation  as  I had  formerly  been  present  at  in  that  office,  in- 
duced me  to  believe  an  establishment  was  in  contemplation  shortly 
to  take  place  some  where  on  this  coast  though  I had  not  received  a 
single  line  from  that  office  on  that  or  any  other  subject,  however  be- 
ing thoroughly  convinced  that  this  place  would  not  long  remain  un- 
occupied by  some  one  of  the  trading  nations,  and  not  at  all  unlikely 
but  by  Spain ; in  which  case  a probability  of  involving  my  country  in 
fresh  dispute,  etc.,  might  be  laid  to  my  charge;  and  likewise  as  dis- 
putes had  already  taken  place  among  competitors  in  the  Fur-trade, 
particularly  between  a Mr.  Brown,  Master  of  the  Buttersworth  of 
London,  and  a Mr.  Magee,  Master  of  the  Margaret  of  New  York,  the 
former  having  gone  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  prevent  the  Vessel  of  the 
latter  from  sailing  out  of  this  Port,  in  which  Sigr.  Quadra  was 
obliged  to  interfere;  all  these  circumstances  combined  induced  me 
to  determine  on  leaving  this  Port  under  the  orders  of  Mr.  Brough- 
ton, in  the  Chatham,  whose  presence  would  doubtless  curb  and  re- 
strain such  conduct,  while  myself  in  the  Discovery  would  be  em- 
ployed in  putting  the  remaining  part  of  our  voyage  in  execution,  un- 
till I have  farther  directions  how  to  act  after  such  information  had 
been  given.  Thus  conceiving  all  matters  firmly  arranged,  I gave 
all  necessary  directions  for  the  clearing  the  Store  Ship ; which  was 
immediately  set  about. 

The  rumor  gained  circulation  among  the  navigators  assembled 
in  the  harbor  that  Vancouver  intended  sending  the  Daedalus  to 
Botany  Bay  for  a ship  load  of  convicts  and  colonize  Nootka  Sound. 

Vancouver  overestimated  the  value  of  Nootka  Sound  as  a cen- 
ter of  commerce.  In  Vancouver’s  day  there  were  no  Steamships, 
Railroads,  Telegraph  or  Telephone,  the  only  means  of  communica- 
tion with  his  home  government  was  by  messenger.  He  had  examined 
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INDIAN  CAMP  GROUND,  TATOOSH  ISLAND 

Before  the  U.  S.  Government  forbade  communal  gatherings  among  the  Indians,  the  West 
Coast  Indians  held  their  Potlatches  on  Tatoosh  Island.  They  would  come  to  these  festivals 
from  as  far  distant  as  Alaska.  When  John  Mears  discovered  the  island,  June,  1788,  an  Indian 
chief,  named  Tatooche,  was  giving  a Potlatch,  and,  as  a large  company  of  Indians  were  camp- 
ing on  the  island,  Mears  received  the  impression  that  it  was  densely  populated.  (INDIAN 
POTLATCH — It  was  customary  in  early  days  for  Indians  to  give  a feast  to  their  friends, 
during  which  the  Indian  holding  the  feast  would  give  away  all  of  his  earthly  possessions. 
Frequently  the  Indian  giving  the  festival  would  save  and  deny  himself  and  family  for  many 
years,  that  he  might  accumulate  enough  substance  for  a Potlatch.) 
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the  inland  navigation,  the  awful  silence  of  the  region  made  a deep 
impression  upon  him;  when  he  reached  Nootka  Sound  and  saw  the 
activities  going  on  in  the  port  he  was  led  to  believe  it  gave  promise 
of  becoming  the  center  of  commerce  for  the  Northwest  Coast  of 
North  America.  As  late  as  1848,  the  British  believed  that  Van- 
couver Island  was  the  commercial  center  of  the  Northwest  Coast; 
as  the  following  extract  from  a letter  written  that  year  indicates : 

The  geographical  situation  of  the  Island  renders  it  peculiarly 
suitable  for  a colony.  It  possesses  on  all  sides  a multitude  of  mag- 
nificent harbours ; and  there  is  no  port  of  any  description,  southward 
of  those  in  the  island,  and  those  within  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca, 
nearer  than  San  Francisco  in  California,  more  than  700  miles  dis- 
tant : It  seem,  then,  to  follow,  that  all  the  trade  which  shall  ever  pass 
into  the  northwest  coast  of  America  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  occupy  the  country  adjacent  to  these  Straits,  of  which  Van- 
couver’s Island  forms  the  north  shore.  (British  Columbia  Archives 
Report,  1913,  page  V.  64). 

Captain  John  Kendrick,  American  Fur  Trader,  secured  a mo- 
nopoly of  the  fur  trade  at  Nootka  Sound  by  advancing  the  price  of 
50  or  100  sea-otter  skins  to  the  Indian  chiefs  with  the  understanding 
that  the  Indians  would  save  for  him  all  of  the  furs  they  collected. 
The  Indians  lived  up  to  their  contract  and  positively  refused  to  sell 
furs  to  any  other  trader,  American  or  British.  Vancouver  planned 
to  curb  American  activities  as  soon  as  he  obtained  possession  of  the 
port.  Quadra  asked  Vancouver  whom  he  intended  leaving  in  charge 
of  the  port,  receiving  the  reply  that  Captain  Broughton  would  be 
left  in  charge,  Quadra  withdrew  some  of  his  proposals  to  Vancouver. 

The  1st  of  September  Vancouver  replied  to  Quadra’s  letter  of 
August  29.  He  declined  to  enter  into  a retrospective  discussion  of 
the  rights  or  pretensions  of  the  sovereigns  of  England  or  Spain  in 
the  western  parts  of  North  America,  north  of  California.  He  did 
not  consider  the  Spanish  port  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Juan 
de  Fuca  a closed  port  but  that  it  came  under  the  denomination  of  a 
port  of  free  access  by  the  terms  of  the  convention  signed  by  the 
Ministers  of  Spain  and  England  at  the  Escurial,  October  28,  1790. 
Vancouver  claimed  that  the  most  northerly  port  occupied  by  Spain 
in  April,  1789,  was  the  “Port  St.  Francisco.”  Having  thus  estab- 
lished a British  claim  on  the  territory,  Vancouver  made  the  follow- 
ing demand  on  Quadra: 
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Under  which  circumstances,  agreeable  to  the  tenor  of  the  arti- 
cles of  the  aforesaid  Convention,  and  the  instructions  and  orders  I 
am  under,  I do  not,  in  the  present  instance,  conceive  myself  at  all  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  any  negotiation  further  than  that  which  is 
contained  in  the  substance  of  Count  Florida-blanca’s  letter,  which 
authorizes  you  to  restore,  and  me  to  receive,  the  buildings,  districts, 
and  parcels  of  land,  which  were  occupied  by  the  subjects  of  His  Bri- 
tannic Majesty,  as  well  in  the  Part  of  Nootka  or  St.  Lawrence,  as  in 
the  other  said  to  be  called  Port  Cox,  and  to  be  situated  about  16 
leagues  distant  from  the  former  to  the  Southward. 

“ ...  I am  therefore  ready  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the 

above  mentioned  territories  as  soon  as  you  may  find  it  convenient ; 

At  the  time  Vancouver  wrote  his  reply  to  Quadra  he  was  ignor- 
ant of  the  discovery  of  the  Columbia  River  by  Captain  Gray.  Quadra 
was  in  possession  of  Captain  Gray’s  chart  of  the  river  and  gave 
Vancouver  a copy  a few  days  later.  Vancouver  demanded  from 
Quadra  better  than  he  knew.  His  persistence  in  demanding  free 
access  to  all  ports  north  of  San  Francisco  caused  the  two  commis- 
sioners to  agree  to  disagree.  They  finally  agreed  to  leave  the  ad- 
justment of  the  limits  of  the  territory  to  be  ceded  to  the  courts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Spain. 

The  diplomatic  correspondence,  with  but  little  change,  contin- 
ued until  the  12th  of  September  when  Vancouver  dined  with  Quadra. 
After  dinner  the  two  commissioners,  with  the  aid  of  interpreters, 
entered  into  a general  conversation  respecting  the  territory  to  be 
ceded.  They  finally  came  to  an  agreement  that  they  should  each  rep- 
resent their  transactions  to  their  respective  courts  who  could  decide 
the  subject  of  rights  under  the  convention.  In  the  meantime  Quadra 
would  leave  Vancouver  in  full  possession  of  the  territories  and 
Quadra  would  retire  from  the  port  as  soon  as  his  vessel  could  be  put 
in  readiness. 

Quadra  agreed  to  haul  down  the  Spanish  flag  from  the  fort 
and  Vancouver  was  to  hoist  the  British  flag  in  its  stead.  Quadra 
was  to  salute  the  British  flag  providing  Vancouver  would  return  an 
equal  number  of  guns ; matters  seemed  perfectly  settled  to  the  wish 
and  desire  of  all  parties  to  the  agreement.  The  next  morning  Van- 
couver, to  his  great  astonishment  received  the  following  letter : 

Nootka  II,  Sept.,  1792. 

Sir : — I am  ready  to  deliver  to  you  agreeable  to  the  1st  article 
of  the  Convention  the  territories  which  were  occupied  by  the  British 
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subjects  in  April,  1789,  and  to  leave  ours  until  the  discussion  of  the 
courts ; which  is  as  far  as  my  powers  extend. 

Repeating  the  sincere  friendships  of,  etc.,  etc. 

J.  F.  de  la  Bodega  y Quadra. 

Sr.  Dn.  George  Vancouver, 
etc.,  etc. 

The  correspondence  was  renewed  but  the  two  commissioners 
failed  to  reach  an  agreement,  the  20th  with  many  regrets  on  both 
sides  it  was  finally  agreed  to  leave  the  whole  question  of  the  estab- 
lishing of  the  limits  of  the  territory  to  be  ceded  to  the  respective 
governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain.  Senor  Camano  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  port  until  Senor  Fidalgo  should  arrive.  Quadra 
sailed  for  the  south  the  22nd  of  September,  as  he  took  his  departure 
the  usual  formalities  were  observed  by  the  firing  of  salutes.  Van- 
couver remained  behind  to  take  chronometer  observations  and  re- 
load his  storeship.  He  forwarded  to  England  a narrative  of  his 
proceedings  at  Nootka  Sound  by  the  hands  of  Lieutenant  Mudge 
who  sailed  on  a Portugese  vessel  the  1st  day  of  October.  The  narra- 
tive was  published  in  the  Report  of  the  Archives  Department  of  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia,  for  the  year  ending  1913.  The  narra- 
tive contains  all  of  the  correspondence  passing  between  Vancouver 
and  Quadra,  and  a copy  of  the  joint  letter  written  by  the  American 
captains,  Gray  and  Ingraham.  The  Archives  Report  contains  Lord 
Grenvilles  letter  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty, 
dated  February  11,  1791.  Copies  of  John  Meares’  affidavits  and 
complaints,  a copy  of  an  unsigned  and  undated  memorandum  on  file 
in  the  British  Foreign  Office,  relating  to  the  discussion  between  Van- 
couver and  Quadra.  A copy  of  Vancouver’s  letter  to  Evan  Nepean, 
Esq.,  dated  January  7,  1793.  All  quotations  in  the  foregoing  pages 
are  selected  from  the  Report  and  Narrative. 

Vancouver  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  out  Nootka  Sound  Octo- 
ber 12,  1792.  Hauling  his  wind  to  the  southward  he  proceeded  to  a 
survey  of  the  coast.  Arriving  off  the  entrance  of  Gray’s  Harbor, 
he  commissioned  Mr.  Whidbey  to  inspect  the  inlet,  in  the  Daedalus. 
Because  Mr.  Whidbey  inspected  the  harbor,  many  maps  and  charts 
of  Washington  carried  the  name  of  Whidbey ’s  Harbor,  but  Captain 
Gray  had  been  there  before  him  and  the  crew  of  the  Columbia  named 
the  inlet  Gray’s  Harbor.  (See  Spanish  map  dated  1792.)  Quadra 
had  furnished  Vancouver  with  a copy  of  Captain  Gray’s  chart  be- 
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fore  he  left  Nootka  Sound.  Proceeding  southward  he  came  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Columbia  River,  a heavy  surf  was  rolling  across  the 
bar,  Broughton  in  the  Chatham  affected  an  entrance  into  the  river ; 
Vancouver  decided  that  it  would  not  admit  vessels  of  the  burden 
of  the  Discovery  and  proceeded  to  San  Francisco  Bay.  Broughton 
worked  his  way  up  the  river  in  small  boats  as  far  as  point  Van- 
couver. Going  on  shore  he  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the 
name  of  the  King  of  England;  returning  to  sea  again  he  joined  the 
Discovery  and  Daedalus  in  San  Francisco  Bay.  Vancouver  pre- 
pared another  report  and  charts  of  his  surveys  and  forwarded  them 
to  England  by  the  hands  of  Captain  Broughton.  Broughton  was 
given  a safe  conduct  across  Mexico  where  he  caught  a ship  sailing 
for  England. 

Vancouver  repaired  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  for  the  winter.  In 
the  Spring  of  1793  he  resumed  his  survey  of  the  Northwest  Coast, 
returning  again  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  for  the  winter.  Returning 
to  the  Northwest  Coast  in  the  spring  of  1794,  he  completed  his  sur- 
vey in  the  month  of  August;  repairing  to  Nootka  Sound  he  waited 
until  October  for  word  from  England  respecting  the  cession  of  the 
territory;  receiving  no  word  he  sailed  for  San  Francisco  Bay;  there 
word  came  to  him  that  England  and  Spain  had  agreed  to  mutually 
abandon  the  territory.  Deciding  that  his  work  was  done  he  sailed 
for  England,  arriving  there  in  July,  1795.  England  and  Spain,  un- 
able to  agree,  mutually  abandoned  Nootka  Sound,  March  23,  1795. 
Two  commissioners,  representing  Spain  and  England,  hoisted  the 
flags  of  both  nations  and  then  in  the  name  of  their  respective  Kings, 
hauled  them  down. 

During  the  misunderstanding  between  England  and  Spain,  the 
commerce  of  Europe  suffered  an  interruption  which  gave  American 
commerce  a much  needed  opportunity.  American  commerce  was 
suffering  from  the  repressive  measures  adopted  by  Great  Britain 
at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  American  merchants  were 
not  slow  to  enter  the  door  that  was  opened  before  them.  They  clung 
tenaciously  to  the  Northwest  Coast  of  North  America  and  gained  a 
foothold  from  which  no  power  on  earth  could  dislodge  them. 


Bibliography : Joseph  Ingraham’s  Manuscript  Journal  of  the 
voyage  of  the  American  brig  ‘‘Hope”  to  the  Northwest  Coast  of 
North  Amercia.  Preserved  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washing- 
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ton,  D.  C.  Photostat  copy  on  file  in  the  Library  of  the  Washington 
State  University,  Seattle.  Contains  an  account  of  the  diplomatic 
discussion  at  Nootka  Sound  between  Vancouver  and  Quadra.  As 
related  to  Mr.  Ingraham  by  Mr.  Howell,  interpreter  to  Quadra. 

John  Boit’s  Log  and  Captain  Gray’s  Log  of  the  Ship  Columbia, 
Annotations  by  F.  W.  Howay  and  T.  C.  Elliott.  Contains  a complete 
record  of  Captain  Gray’s  second  voyage  around  the  world.  Oregon 
Historical  Quarterly,  Vol.  22,  No.  4.  Portland,  Oregon,  1921. 

Menzies’  Journal  of  Vancouver’s  Voyage,  April  to  October, 

1792.  Published  by  authority  of  the  Legislature  of  British  Colum- 
bia, at  Victoria  B.  C.  1923.  Preserved  in  the  British  Museum  for 
130  years  before  being  published.  Contains  a complete  record  of 
Vancouver’s  examination  of  the  inland  waters  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington and  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia.  Also  a record  of 
the  diplomatic  discussion  at  Nootka  Sound  between  Vancouver  and 
Quadra. 

A narrative  of  the  Inland  Navigation  on  the  Northwest  Coast 
of  North  America  by  a member  of  the  crew  of  the  Chatham,  edited 
by  Edmond  S.  Meany.  Published  at  Seattle  Washington,  1915,  un- 
der the  caption,  “A  New  Vancouver  Journal.”  Contains  an  account 
of  the  diplomatic  discussion  between  Vancouver  and  Quadra  at 
Nootka  Sound,  also  a review  of  trade  conditions  on  the  N.  W.  Coast. 

Report  of  the  Archives  Department  of  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1913.  Contains  Van- 
couver’s Narrative  of  his  proceedings  at  Nootka  Sound,  August  28 
to  September  26,  1792.  The  narrative  contains  all  of  the  corres- 
pondence which  passed  between  Vancouver  and  Quadra  during  the 
diplomatic  discussion.  The  report  also  contains  Lord  Grenville’s 
letter  to  the  Lords  of  the  British  Admiralty,  dated  February  11, 
1791.  Vancouver’s  letter  to  Evan  Nepean,  Esq.,  dated  January  7, 

1793,  and  other  material  relating  to  the  trouble  between  England 
and  Spain  over  the  possession  of  Nootka  Sound. 
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Strawberry  Chapel,  St.  John’s  Parish 
Berkeley  Co.,  S.  C.,  1725-1913 

By  Isaac  Bell,*  Charleston,  South  Carolina 


I would  rather  sleep  in  the  southern  corner  of  a little  country 
churchyard  than  in  the  Tomb  of  all  the  Capulets. 

Edmund  Burke. 

N St.  John  Parish,  Berkeley  County,  South  Carolina,  on 
a hill  above  the  Cooper  River,  where  it  was  crossed  by 
the  old  Strawberry  Ferry,  Mr.  James  Child  laid  out  the 
little  town  of  Childbury,  and  to  promote  its  growth  (see 
Dalcho’s  History  of  the  Church  in  South  Carolina,  page  267)  gave 
one  square  for  a University,  a site  for  a free  school,  a lot  for  the 
school-master’s  house,  and  an  acre  and  a half  for  a church  and  bur- 
ial place.  On  the  latter  was  erected,  A.  D.  1725,  Strawberry  Chapel, 
as  a parochial  Chapel  of  Ease  to  the  Parish  Church  at  Biggin  (now 
in  ruins)  near  the  source  of  the  river,  and  reached  with  difficulty  by 
many  parishioners  of  so  large  a Parish. 

Although  the  little  town  with  its  school,  its  markets,  its  fairs, 
etc.,  seemed  at  first  to  be  progressing  in  development,  the  malarial 
climate  soon  checked  its  growth,  and  dealt  its  fatal  blow.  And 
now,  all  that  is  left  of  Childbury  is  the  quiet  churchyard  and  that 
little  Temple  of  the  Lord, 

Which  in  the  days  of  old 

Our  fathers  loved  as  we  still  love  their  fold, 


made  dearer  to  us  still  by  the  many  trials  through  which  it  has 
passed,  Time’s  ravages,  War’s  perils,  the  angry  storm  blast  and 
forest  fires,  together  with  the  severe  injuries  inflicted  by  the  earth- 
quake of  1886.  The  quiet  little  Church  with  proportions  so  perfect, 
and  standing,  too,  amongst  majestic  oaks,  forms  a picture  truly 


♦Seventh  in  descent  from  the  Bell  emigrant, 
burying  ground. 
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STRAWBERRY  CHAPEL,  ST.  JOHN’S  PARISH,  BERKELEY  CO. 

lovely  and  suggestive  of  that  peaceful  quietude  which  we  should  con- 
nect with  the  resting  place  of  our  departed  loved  ones. 

On  account  of  the  exodus  of  parishioners,  due  to  the  collapse 
of  the  chief  industry  of  this  section,  the  Parish  is  now  almost  dor- 
mant, a few  services  only  being  held  in  the  Chapel  during  the  winter 
months.  The  quiet  churchyard  still  claims  and  receives  its  own,  as 
one  by  one  the  members  of  the  scattered  flock  come  back  at  the 
close  of  day  to  rest  with  their  loved  ones  in  this  peaceful  fold,  until 
the  dawn  of  Eternal  Day.  In  the  calm  eventide  an  old  parishioner 
drawn  to  this  quiet  country  churchyard  by  ties  most  sacred  and  by 
memories  fondly  cherished,  thus  describes  this  lovely  spot. 
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The  State  of  Franklin 

By  Charles  A.  Shriner,*  Paterson,  N.  J. 


HE  Indians  were  pressing  close  in  their  siege  of  the  fort ; 
the  white  settlers  were  within  the  palisades,  with  one 
exception,  an  athletic  young  woman  who  was  endeavor- 
ing to  make  her  way  to  the  gate.  Occasionally  an  Indian 
paid  with  death  for  boldness  in  trying  to  intercept  her, 
but  the  Indians  were  numerous  and  there  was  but  one  man  with  a 
rifle  opposing  them.  Suddenly  the  young  woman  made  an  unex- 
pected dash  to  one  side  and  with  a leap  reached  the  top  of  the  pali- 
sade at  a point  where  there  was  no  gate ; she  threw  herself  down  on 
the  inside  and  fell  into  the  arms  of  her  defender  and  future  hus- 
band. 

He  who  was  on  trial  for  treason  had  only  a short  time  before 
enjoyed  the  title  of  His  Excellency,  the  Governor.  The  court  room 
was  crowded  and  the  prosecution  was  weaving  a tight  net  about  the 
accused.  Suddenly  a tall  figure  rose  from  among  the  seated  spec- 
tators ; his  glance  passed  from  the  eye  of  the  accused  to  the  open 
court  room  door  and  there  the  prisoner  saw  standing  in  the  road  his 
fleetest  and  favorite  mare.  A crowd  surged  about  the  officers  of  the 
law  but  parted  for  the  accused  who  quickly  made  his  way  to  the 
horse.  In  another  moment,  amid  the  cheers  of  his  friends,  he  was 
on  the  road  to  further  and  not  less  exciting  adventures. 

Dissatisfaction — Previous  to  1768  the  population  of  what  is 
now  the  Northwestern  part  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  was  composed  altogether  of 
aborigines.  Daniel  Boone,  on  one  of  his  exploring  expeditions  in 
company  with  William  Bean,  penetrated  into  this  wilderness.  For 
some  days  they  were  encamped  at  the  mouth  of  a small  creek.  In 
1769  Bean  returned  to  the  site  of  his  former  camp  and  built  himself 
a cabin  there,  giving  to  the  creek  the  name  of  the  famous  explorer. 
He  brought  his  wife  thither  and  it  was  here  that  the  first  white  child 
was  born  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Tennessee.  At  the  present  day 
a traveler,  unversed  in  the  history  of  that  locality,  would  wonder 
what  it  was  that  attracted  Bean  and  those  who  followed  him,  for 

♦This  is  the  third  of  Mr.  Shriner’s  series  of  articles  on  five  American  “rebellions.” 
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Bean  was  not  long  alone  in  the  solitude.  Of  game — Indians  included 
— there  was  plenty  a great  deal  nearer  to  civilization ; the  soil  was 
no  richer  than  was  to  be  found  in  many  more  accessible  localities. 
In  fact,  there  was  altogether  too  much  mountain  for  promising  ven- 
tures in  agriculture,  for  that  region,  being  the  valleys  of  the  Holston 
and  Watauga  rivers,  was  hemmed  in  on  three  sides  by  the  great  Ap- 
palachian chain  of  mountains.  Undesirable  as  the  property  might 
appear  to  a modern  real  estate  investor  it  served  to  attract  a num- 
ber of  settlers  from  both  Pennsylvania  and  North  Carolina.  From 
Pennsylvania  came  friends  of  Bean.  From  North  Carolina  came 
some  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  battle  of  Alamance  on  May 
16, 1771,  the  first  clash  between  an  armed  body  of  Americans  and  the 
military  of  the  mother  country.  They  had  been  called  Regulators, 
on  account  of  their  endeavors  to  regulate  the  doings  of  the  British 
governor,  William  Tryon.  They  had  been  defeated  at  Alamance 
and,  although  they  had  been  freed  upon  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  British  government,  they  were  ill  at  ease  and  anxious  to  get 
away  from  the  rule  of  the  crown  officers.  Some  eight  thousand  of 
them  had  fled  from  the  homes  they  had  established  and  sought  free- 
dom in  the  wilderness.  Some  of  them  joined  Bean,  and,  so  between 
personal  friendship  and  a love  of  liberty,  there  were  enough  of 
them  in  1772  to  be  entitled  to  send  four  delegates  to  the  convention 
at  Halifax,  the  object  of  said  convention  being  the  formation  of 
some  kind  of  government  which  might  be  an  improvement  on  that 
which  had  hitherto  obtained. 

The  government  of  Watauga  was  crude,  yet  substantial,  and 
what  there  was  of  it  was  soon  in  the  hands  of  one  individual,  James 
Robertson.  He  held  no  official  position,  nor  had  he  any  title,  but  he 
just  issued  his  orders  with  no  one  to  say  him  nay. 

In  the  early  days  of  Watauga  there  came  to  the  settlement  John 
Sevier,  a man  with  talents  for  the  building  of  commonwealths.  He 
brought  his  father  and  brothers  with  him,  for  he  had  long  since 
taken  the  leading  strings  from  parental  hands  and  his  authority  was 
denied  by  none  of  his  family. 

The  family  name  was  originally  spelled  Xavier  and  St.  Francis 
of  that  name  came  from  a branch  of  it.  The  father  of  John  Sevier 
fled  from  the  French  Pyrenees  to  London,  where  he  anglicized  his 
name.  London,  however,  did  not  suit  him  and  about  1740  he  came  to 
this  country  and,  after  drifting  about  for  some  time,  settled  down 
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at  what  is  now  Millerstown,  in  the  Shenandoah  valley  in  Rocking- 
ham County,  Virginia,  where,  on  September  23,  1745,  John  was 
born.  At  sixteen  years  of  age  John  was  attending  the  academy  at 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  when  he  left  for  the  purpose  of  looking 
after  matters  which  appeared  to  him  of  more  serious  importance 
than  study  in  books.  First  came  matrimony — John  was  seventeen; 
his  bride,  Sarah  Hawkins,  was  somewhat  older.  He  then  moved 
away  from  home  and  founded  the  village  of  Newmarket  in  the  valley 
of  the  Shenandoah.  Here  began  his  fame  as  a fighter  of  Indians 
and  so  did  he  distinguish  himself  in  that  particular  that  he  gained 
the  epaulettes  of  a captain  in  the  Virginia  line.  In  1771  he  had 
penetrated  to  Watauga  on  an  exploring  trip  and  in  the  following 
year  he  called  again  on  a similar  errand.  On  Christmas  day,  1773, 
he  and  his  family  arrived  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a perma- 
nent home. 

Lord  Dunmore  sent  him  a commission  as  captain  in  the  war 
which  was  then  waging  against  the  Shawnees  and  other  Indian 
tribes.  He  served  throughout  the  campaign  and  on  October  10, 1774, 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant.  His  adventurous  spirit 
led  him  into  numerous  encounters  but  his  fame  was  not  that  of  John 
Sevier,  but  of  Nolachucky  Jack,  frequently  abbreviated  to  Chucky 
Jack,  and  by  those  names  he  was  known  far  and  wide. 

The  difficulties  with  the  aborigines  had  hardly  been  disposed  of 
for  the  time  being  when  another  of  equally  serious  nature  presented 
itself.  Title  to  property  at  Watauga  had  been  obtained  under  the 
English  law  of  entry  and  homestead,  but  the  title  proved  worthless, 
as  the  settlers  learned  when  they  were  informed  that  they  had  taken 
possession  of  lands  which  had  not  been  ceded  by  the  Indians  to 
George  III.  That  monarch  had  in  1763  issued  a proclamation  that 
“strictly  enjoined  and  required  that  no  private  person”  should 
purchase  lands  from  the  Indians,  reserving  to  the  English  crown  all 
such  speculations  in  real  estate. 

After  the  treaty  of  1772  between  the  colony  of  Virginia  and  the 
Cherokees  a British  officer  appeared  at  Watauga  and  ordered  all 
the  settlers  to  vacate.  Despite,  or  perhaps  on  account  of  the  bitter 
war  waged  by  Sevier  and  his  fellow  settlers,  the  Cherokees  request- 
ed that  the  Watauga  people  might  be  permitted  to  remain  on  condi- 
tion that  there  should  be  no  further  encroachments  on  lands  held 
by  Indians. 
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In  order  to  extricate  themselves  from  this  dilemma  the  settlers 
— John  Sevier  spokesman — invited  the  Indians  to  talk  the  matter 
over.  The  Indians  came  six  hundred  strong  and  in  order  to  show 
their  good  will  they  had  left  their  arms  behind  them.  There  were 
about  a hnudred  settlers  and  the  principal  question  in  which  these 
were  interested  was  the  price  the  Indians  would  demand  for  a lease 
of  the  property  occupied  by  the  settlers.  The  English  law  prohib-. 
ited  only  purchase.  An  agreement  was  reached  by  which  the  In- 
dians leased  the  Watauga  property  for  eight  years  in  considera- 
tion of  the  payment  of  a specified  number  of  muskets,  quantities  of 
powder,  etc.  The  agreement  had  just  been  reached  when  one  of  the 
settlers  killed  an  Indian.  It  was  murder  without  justification  and 
was  so  regarded  by  all.  The  Indians  promptly  left  for  their  homes 
and  the  settlers  were  in  a quandary.  James  Robertson  followed  the 
Indians  for  a hundred  and  fifty  miles  before  he  overtook  them  and 
then  ran  into  twelve  hundred  of  them.  He  had  some  trouble  in  paci- 
fying them  but  he  succeeded,  at  least  in  a measure. 

Just  then  Daniel  Boone  happened  along  again  with  his  custo- 
mary disregard  for  the  feelings  of  George  III.  and  the  Indians.  He 
soon  made  a deal  with  the  aborigines  by  which  he  obtained  posses- 
sion, in  return  for  two  thousand  pounds  sterling  to  be  paid  in  goods, 
of  Watauga  and  adjoining  property,  the  latter  term  being  descrip- 
tive of  nearly  all  of  what  is  now  Tennessee — a small  part  where 
Nashville  is  now  situated  being  excluded — and  the  whole  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  royal  governor  of  North  Carolina  promptly  declared 
the  purchase  void.  There  was  a prospect  of  unlimited  real  estate 
entanglements  when  news  came  from  Lexington  and  Concord. 

A joint  convention  of  the  Watauga  and  Nolachucky  settlements 
was  held  in  1775  and  declared  unanimously  for  the  American  cause. 
When  it  came  to  enlistment  it  was  found  necessary  to  resort  to  con- 
scription— not  for  the  purpose  of  determining  who  should  go  to  the 
front,  but  in  order  to  determine  who  would  be  required  to  remain 
at  home  and  protect  the  settlement  against  the  Indians.  All  were 
anxious  to  be  enrolled  under  the  flag  of  liberty.  For  some  time  at 
least  the  hopes  of  all  were  destined  to  disappointment,  for  the  In- 
dians quickly  grasped  the  opportunity  that  presented  itself  of  join- 
ing a powerful  ally,  an  ally  the  victory  of  whose  forces  would  mean 
that  the  Watauga  settlers  would  lose  all  the  real  estate  they  had 
both  leased  and  purchased.  The  settlers  had  the  consolation  of 
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knowing  that  whatever  injury  they  sustained  from  the  aborigines 
was  just  so  much  less  injury  inflicted  on  others  whose  heart  was  in 
the  cause  of  liberty. 

Perhaps  the  first  intimation  that  the  people  of  Watauga  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a government  for  themselves  is 
to  be  found  in  a letter  Sevier  wrote  to  the  legislature  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  1775.  In  this  letter  Sevier  said: 

Finding  ourselves  on  the  frontiers  and  being  apprehensive  that 
for  want  of  a proper  legislation  we  might  become  a shelter  for  such 
as  endeavored  to  defraud  their  creditors;  considering  also  the 
necessity  of  recording  our  deeds,  wills,  and  other  public  business, 
we,  by  consent  of  the  people,  formed  a court  for  the  purpose  above- 
mentioned,  taking,  by  desire  of  our  constituents,  the  Virginia  laws 
for  our  guide,  so  near  as  the  situation  of  affairs  would  permit.  This 
was  intended  for  ourselves  and  was  done  by  the  consent  of  every 
individual. 

Sevier  concluded  that  the  proper  policy  under  the  circumstances 
would  be  to  do  away  with  local  troubles  and  so  he  and  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  other  settlers  sent  a petition  to  the  rebel  government  of 
North  Carolina,  asking  for  annexation.  The  proposition  was  re- 
ceived in  a friendly  spirit  and  Sevier  was  one  of  the  delegates  to 
the  ensuing  convention.  That  he  was  looking  some  distance  into  the 
future  is  evident  from  the  determination  with  which  he  insisted  on 
a clause  being  inserted  in  the  “declaration  of  rights,”  to  the  effect 
that  the  definition  of  the  limits  of  the  state  should  “not  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  governments 
westward  of  this  state,  by  consent  of  the  legislature.”  He  was  suc- 
cessful not  only  in  this  but  also  in  procuring  for  the  Watauga  people 
a full  recognition  of  their  rights  as  an  integral  section  of  the  state. 
In  the  spring  of  1776  he  was  chosen  a member  of  the  legislature  and 
secured  the  establishment  of  courts  and  the  extension  of  the  laws 
of  the  state  to  Watauga,  privileges  which  had  hitherto  been  denied 
on  the  plea  that  North  Carolina  was  too  poor  to  indulge  in  such  ex- 
pensive institutions.  On  his  return  he  was  chosen  clerk  of  the  coun- 
ty and  district  judge  and  was  practically  admitted  to  full  partner- 
ship with  Robertson  in  shaping  the  course  of  the  ambitious  settle- 
ment. 

Some  idea  of  the  looseness  that  prevailed  in  defining  territorial 
limits  in  those  days  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  when  the  leg- 
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islature  of  North  Carolina  in  1777  established  the  county  of  Wash- 
ington, embracing  the  settlements  of  Watauga  and  Nolachucky,  the 
Western  boundary  line  was  specified  as  running  to  the  Mississippi 
river,  almost  as  nebulous  an  idea  of  geography  as  is  to  be  found  in 
the  grant  of  Charles  II.  to  the  same  territory  in  which  it  is  declared 
that  it  shall  run  “West  in  a direct  line  to  the  South  Seas.” 

Having  settled  matters  with  the  parent  government  Sevier  next 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  Indians,  enlisting  every  able-bodied  set- 
tler between  sixteen  and  fifty  in  the  militia.  Numerous  fights  with 
the  Indians  resulted,  the  aborigines  having  the  assistance  of  what 
there  was  of  tory  element  and  the  Wataugans  being  compelled  to 
get  along  without  any  assistance  from  North  Carolina  or  any  other 
source.  In  addition  to  his  other  duties,  Sevier  assumed  those  of 
entry-taker,  an  official  from  whom  might  be  purchased  lands  which 
had  already  been  leased  and  bought  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  collect 
taxes  for  a state  which  could  do  nothing  in  return,  being  too  poor  to 
pay  even  for  a barrel  of  gunpowder.  He  pursued  the  Indians  and 
finally  inflicted  a decisive  defeat  in  1779  at  the  battle  of  Boyd’s 
Creek. 

Among  the  arrows  fired  at  Sevier  previous  to  this  battle  was 
one  from  the  quiver  of  Cupid  and  this  found  its  mark.  Mrs.  Sevier 
had  died  some  time  previous,  leaving  her  husband  with  six  little 
ones  to  care  for.  In  the  settlement  in  1776  was  a young  woman 
known  to  all  as  Bonnie  Kate ; her  name  according  to  the  baptismal 
register  was  Catherine  Sherrill  and  it  was  said  of  her  that  she 
“could  outrun,  out  jump,  walk  more  erect  and  ride  more  gracefully 
than  any  other  female  in  all  the  mountains  around  or  on  the  conti- 
nent at  large.”  An  incident  in  the  lives  of  Bonnie  Kate  and  Nol- 
achucky Jack  is  told  of  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  this  sketch. 
They  were  married  in  1779. 

As  peace  still  reigned  between  Watauga  and  the  home  govern- 
ment and  the  Indians  had  been  whipped  sufficiently  to  cool  their 
marauding  ardor  for  an  indefinite  period,  Sevier  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  larger  proposition  of  liberty  for  the  country.  Historians 
generally  give  him  credit  for  planning  the  battle  of  King’s  Moun- 
tain, which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Patrick  Fergu- 
son and  his  force  of  eleven  hundred.  The  object  was  the  capture  of 
Cornwallis’  provisions  at  Cliickamauga.  Sevier  and  Colonel  Isaac 
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Shelby  each  raised  240  men  and  with  these  joined  Colonel  William 
Campbell  who  had  command  of  a force  of  400. 

Washington  Irving,  in  his  “Life  of  Washington,’ ’ gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  battle: 

Colonel  William  Campbell,  of  Virginia,  having  come  from  the 
greatest  distance,  was  allowed  to  have  command  of  the  whole  party ; 
but  there  was  not  much  order  or  subordination.  Each  colonel  led 
his  own  men  in  his  own  way. 

In  the  evening  they  arrived  at  Cowpens,  a grazing  neighbor- 
hood. Here  two  beeves  were  killed  and  given  to  be  cut  up,  cooked 
and  eaten  as  quick  as  possible.  Before  those  who  were  slow  or  neg- 
ligent had  half  prepared  their  repast,  marching  orders  were  given, 
and  all  were  again  in  the  saddle.  A rapid  and  irregular  march  was 
kept  up  all  night  in  murky  darkness  and  through  a heavy  rain. 
About  daybreak  they  crossed  the  Broad  river,  where  an  attack  was 
apprehended.  Not  finding  the  enemy,  they  halted,  lit  their  fires, 
made  their  morning’s  meal  and  took  a brief  repose.  By  nine  o’clock 
they  were  again  on  the  march.  The  rainy  night  had  been  succeeded 
by  a bright  October  morning,  and  all  were  in  high  spirits.  Fergu- 
son, they  learned,  had  taken  the  road  towards  King’s  Mountain, 
about  twelve  miles  distant.  When  within  three  miles  of  it  their 
scouts  brought  in  word  that  he  had  taken  post  on  its  summit.  The 
officers  now  held  a short  consultation  on  horseback,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded. The  position  taken  by  Ferguson  was  a strong  one.  King’s 
Mountain  rises  out  of  a broken  country,  and  is  detached,  on  the 
north,  from  inferior  heights  from  a deep  valley,  so  as  to  resemble  an 
insulated  promontory  about  half  a mile  in  length,  with  sloping  sides, 
excepting  to  the  north.  The  mountain  was  covered  for  the  most 
part  with  lofty  forest  trees,  free  from  underwood,  interspersed  with 
boulders  and  masses  of  gray  rock.  The  forest  was  sufficiently  open 
to  give  free  passage  to  horsemen. 

As  the  Americans  drew  nearer,  they  could  occasionally,  through 
openings  in  the  woodland,  descry  the  glittering  of  arms  along  a level 
ridge,  forming  the  crest  of  King’s  Mountain.  This,  Ferguson  had 
made  his  stronghold;  boasting  that  “if  all  the  rebels  out  of  hell 
should  attack  him,  they  would  not  be  driven  from  it.” 

Dismounting  at  a small  stream  which  runs  through  a ravine, 
the  Americans  picketed  their  horses  or  tied  them  to  the  branches  of 
the  trees,  and  gave  them  in  charge  of  a small  guard.  They  then 
formed  themselves  into  three  divisions  of  nearly  equal  size,  and  pre- 
pared to  storm  the  heights  on  three  sides.  Campbell,  seconded  by 
Shelby,  was  to  lead  the  centre  division;  Sevier  with  McDowell  on 
the  right,  and  Cleveland  and  Williams  on  the  left.  The  divisions 
were  to  scale  the  mountains  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  time. 
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The  fighting  directions  were  in  frontier  style.  When  once  in  action, 
every  one  must  act  for  himself.  The  men  were  not  to  wait  for  the 
word  of  command,  but  to  take  good  aim  and  fire  as  fast  as  possible. 
When  they  could  no  longer  hold  their  ground,  they  were  to  get  be- 
hind trees,  or  retreat  a little,  and  return  to  the  fight,  but  never  go 
quite  off. 

Campbell  allowed  time  for  the  flanking  divisions  to  move  to  the 
right  and  left  along  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  take  their  proper 
distances;  he  then  pushed  up  in  front  with  the  centre  division,  he 
and  Shelby,  each  at  the  head  of  his  men.  The  first  firing  was  about 
four  o’clock,  when  a picket  was  driven  in  by  Cleveland  and  Williams 
on  the  left,  and  pursued  up  the  mountain.  Campbell  soon  arrived 
within  rifle  distance  of  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  whence  a sheeted 
fire  of  musketry  was  opened  upon  him.  He  instantly  deployed  his 
men,  posted  them  behind  trees,  and  returned  the  fire  with  deadly  ef- 
fect. 

Ferguson,  exasperated  at  being  hunted  up  to  this  mountain 
fastness,  had  been  chafing  in  his  rocky  lair  and  meditating  a furious 
sally.  He  now  rushed  out  with  his  regulars,  made  an  impetuous 
charge  with  the  bayonet,  and,  dislodging  his  assailants  from  their 
coverts  began  to  drive  them  down  the  mountain,  they  not  having  a 
bayonet  among  them.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  when  a flanking  fire 
was  opened  from  another  quarter.  Thus,  as  fast  as  one  division 
gave  way  before  the  bayonet,  another  came  to  its  relief ; while  those 
who  had  given  way  rallied  and  returned  to  the  charge.  The  nature 
of  the  fighting  ground  was  more  favorable  to  the  rifle  than  to  the 
bayonet,  and  this  was  the  kind  of  warfare  in  which  the  frontier  men 
were  at  home.  The  elevated  position  of  the  enemy  was  also  in  favor 
of  the  Americans,  securing  them  from  the  danger  of  their  own  cross- 
fire. Ferguson  found  that  he  was  completely  in  the  hunter’s  toils, 
beset  on  every  side;  but  he  stood  bravely  at  bay,  until  the  ground 
around  him  was  strewed  with  the  killed  and  wounded,  picked  off  by 
the  fatal  rifle.  He  gallopped  from  place  to  place  endeavoring  to 
rally  them,  when  a rifle  ball  brought  him  to  the  ground,  and  his 
white  horse  was  seen  careering  down  the  mountain  without  a rider. 

This  closed  the  bloody  fight;  for  Ferguson’s  second  in  com- 
mand, seeing  all  further  resistance  hopeless,  hoisted  a white  flag, 
beat  a parley,  and  sued  for  quarters. 

The  British  loss  was  225  dead  and  180  wounded;  the  American 
loss  30  dead  and  60  wounded.  Cornwallis  was  compelled  to  change 
his  programme  and  returned  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  Washington 
declared  that  it  was  “an  important  object  gained  and  a proof  of  the 
spirit  and  resources  of  the  country.”  Jefferson  said:  “That  mem- 
orable victory  was  the  annunciation  of  that  turn  of  the  tide  of  suc- 
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cess  which  terminated  the  Revolutionary  war  with  the  seal  of  inde- 
pendence.’ ’ 

F erguson ’s  defeat  was  not  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  situ- 
ation, for  he  had  been  informed  of  the  approach  of  the  Americans 
by  a deserter  named  Crawford.  The  latter  was  taken  prisoner  after 
the  battle  and  would  have  been  executed  as  a traitor  had  he  not  been 
claimed  by  Sevier  as  one  of  his  men.  The  culprit  was  accordingly 
turned  over  to  Sevier  who  pardoned  him  and  by  this  act  of  clemency 
made  him  one  of  the  most  faithful  of  soldiers. 

Thirty-nine  British  prisoners  were  convicted  of  having  perpe- 
trated outrages  on  the  inhabitants  on  days  previous  to  the  battle 
and  all  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  The  executions  began  late  in 
the  evening  and  nine  corpses  were  swinging  from  the  arms  of  trees 
when  Sevier,  accompanied  by  Shelby,  interfered,  declaring,  “We 
are  sick  of  this  business  and  it  must  be  stopped.”  The  thirty  who 
were  awaiting  death  were  reprieved  and  subsequently  pardoned  by 
the  commanding  officer. 

In  recognition  of  his  gallant^  at  the  battle  Sevier  received  a 
sword  and  pistol  from  the  North  Carolina  Legislature. 

Upon  his  return  to  Wataugua  he  found  that  the  Indians  had 
taken  advantage  of  his  absence  and  that  of  the  men  in  his  command 
and  had  resumed  depredations.  Expeditions  against  Chicamauga 
towns  soon  restored  peace  and  for  some  time  Sevier  reigned  as  the 
undisputed  authority  in  Watauga.  He  had  his  hands  full  in  doing 
so,  for  the  home  government  again  pleaded  poverty  and  refused  to 
supply  the  settlement  with  judges  and  prosecuting  officers.  The 
court  which  Sevier  had  constituted  was  administering  justice  in  true 
frontier  style,  with  little  regard  to  Blackstone  and  legal  precedents. 
The  records  of  its  doing  furnish  some  amusing  reading.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1778,  William  Cocke  came  into  court,  claiming  to  have  been 
elected  clerk.  His  attorney  had  all  the  necessary  papers  and  there 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  opposition  from  a representative  of 
the  law  looking  after  the  interests  of  any  opponent.  The  court, 
however,  declared  that  it  “knew”  John  Sevier  had  been  elected  and 
so  John  was  sworn  in.  This  is  one  of  the  first  contested  election 
cases  in  this  country,  decided  without  testimony  or  argument;  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  taken  its  place  in  the  law  books  as  a precedent. 

The  brightening  skies  were  soon  obscured  by  lowering  clouds. 
The  United  States  government  had  what  was  then  considered  an 
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enormous  debt  and  little  or  no  income.  There  was  no  authority  for 
levying  Federal  taxes  and  even  the  expenses  of  Congress  from 
1782  to  1787  were  unprovided  for.  The  government  accordingly 
called  on  the  states  for  assistance  and  this  was  rendered  or  declined 
as  the  various  legislatures  saw  fit.  It  was  suggested  that  states  hav- 
ing lands  not  taken  up  by  settlers  might  dispose  of  them  and  thus 
raise  a considerable  revenue.  This  applied  to  North  Carolina,  but 
the  legislators  there  were  in  no  mood  to  adopt  the  project.  They 
argued  that  if  Congress  was  so  certain  that  the  lands  might  be  real- 
ized upon  Congress  itself  had  better  assume  the  role  of  real  estate 
agent.  The  legislature  accordingly,  in  June,  1784,  ceded  to  the  Fed- 
eral government  territory  including  Watauga  and  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Tennessee  with  thirty  thousand  loyal  inhabitants. 

Ambition — The  Wataugans  had  tired  of  obtaining  shadowy  ti- 
tles to  the  real  estate  they  occupied  and  their  affairs  seemed  to  be 
going  from  bad  to  worse  when  they  found  that  they  would  have  an- 
other claimant  to  deal  with.  Many  of  them  had  come  from  Virginia 
under  the  impression  that  they  had  not  crossed  the  boundaries  of 
that  state  and  many  felt  more  affection  for  Virginia  than  they  did 
for  North  Carolina.  Watauga  was  more  easily  reached  from  Vir- 
ginia than  from  North  Carolina,  for  there  were  no  mountain  bar- 
riers. Virginia  had  never  played  them  such  a shabby  trick  as  North 
Carolina  had  been  guilty  of.  Like  orphans,  or  progeny  neglected  by 
parents,  they  concluded  that  they  had  better  depend  on  their  own 
abilities.  They  determined  to  ignore  all  that  had  passed  and  from 
a government  of  their  own  and  then  apply  for  admission  to  the 
Union  as  a state.  For  this  purpose  the  inhabitants  of  the  three 
counties  constituting  the  Watauga  settlement,  or  Washington  Dis- 
trict as  it  had  been  named  by  the  North  Carolina  legislature,  held  a 
convention  in  August,  1784.  After  listening  to  advice  from  Sevier 
they  unanimously  declared  themselves  independent  of  all  state  con- 
trol. Feeling  positive  that  they  would  prosper  and,  being  imbued 
with  a generous  share  of  neighborly  love,  they  invited  the  adjoining 
counties  of  Virginia  to  share  with  them  in  the  abundance  of  their  fu- 
ture prosperity.  They  established  a provisional  government  and 
as  a first  step  towards  happiness  directed  the  custodians  of  public 
moneys  to  retain  all  funds  until  a “fair  and  equitable  settlement” 
could  be  made. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  for  thirty  days  in  order  to  give 
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time  for  due  deliberation.  At  the  re-assembling  of  the  delegates  the 
State  of  Franklin  was  ushered  into  existence;  John  Sevier  was  elect- 
ed governor,  Langdon  Carter  speaker  of  the  Senate  and  William 
Gage  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  governor  of  North 
Carolina  was  informed  by  letter  signed  by  both  speakers  that  the 
State  of  Franklin  was  sovereign  and  independent  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina. 

The  politicians  at  the  state  capitol  then  experienced  a change  of 
mind;  they  concluded  that  they  had  been  rather  rash  when  they 
offered  the  backyard  of  their  state  to  the  Federal  government;  the 
offer  had  been  made,  but  the  authorities  of  the  Union  had  given  no 
indication  of  its  acceptance.  It  could  not  be  considered  in  accord- 
ance with  well-settled  theories  of  civil  polity  to  permit  a large  set- 
tlement to  be  without  any  form  of  government,  especially  in  a coun- 
try where  there  were  numerous  governments  not  overburdened  with 
the  cares  of  statecraft.  So  the  North  Carolina  legislators  went  on 
record  that  it  was  understood  as  a matter  of  course  that  they  would 
retain  jurisdiction  over  the  Wataugans  unless  and  until  the  Federal 
government  acknowledged  its  acceptance  of  the  gift  of  the  territory. 
As  the  authorities  of  the  Union  were  not  heard  from  within  a time 
deemed  reasonable  by  the  statesmen  of  North  Carolina  the  law  ced- 
ing the  territory  was  repealed.  Matters  had  now  returned  to  the 
status  which  had  induced  the  Wataugans  to  declare  themselves  in- 
dependent. It  was  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  principal  grievances 
complained  of  was  that  there  were  no  courts  in  the  disaffected  dis- 
trict; this  was  remedied  by  erecting  the  territory  into  an  exclusive 
judicial  district  with  all  the  machinery  necessary  for  courts.  As 
Sevier  was  recognized  to  be  the  leader  his  good  will  was  sought  to  be 
obtained  by  investing  him  with  the  epaulettes  of  brigadier-general ; 
in  order  that  the  burdens  of  his  new  office  might  not  sit  too  lightly 
upon  him  and  thus  afford  inducements  for  further  political  machina- 
tions the  state  announced  that  it  would  send  no  more  goods  to  the 
Cherokees,  goods  to  which  the  aborigines  were  entitled  under  an 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  state  some  time  previous.  This  would 
enrage  the  Cherokees  and  Sevier  would  have  his  hands  full.  Pre- 
suming that  the  Wataugans  would  be  delighted  with  these  conces- 
sions the  legislature  offered  to  obliterate  all  the  bad  marks  scored 
against  them  and  begin  a new  account  with  no  entries  at  all  on 
either  the  credit  or  debit  side  of  the  ledger. 
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Sevier  was  satisfied  to  follow  the  example  of  the  home  govern- 
ment by  consigning  the  past  to  oblivion;  he  urged  all  to  submit. 
But  he  had  uncorked  the  bottle  and  the  jinn  had  grown  too  powerful 
for  him,  and  so  he  submitted  to  be  a follower  where  he  was  supposed 
to  be  a leader.  The  people  would  listen  to  nothing  but  independence. 
An  election  for  members  of  a general  assembly  was  held  and  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Commons  met  in  Jonesborough  early  in  1785. 
On  March  1,  1785,  Sevier  was  sworn  in  as  governor  of  Franklin  or 
Frankland,  for  both  names  seem  to  have  been  used  for  some  time 
in  designating  the  embryo  state.  All  appointments  to  minor  offices 
were  left  to  Sevier,  but  he  made  no  changes,  simply  sending  com- 
missions of  the  new  state  to  all  who  held  similar  commissions  from 
the  State  of  North  Carolina.  He  at  once  proceeded  to  devote  him- 
self energetically  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  established  courts 
and  reorganized  the  militia,  which  at  that  time  numbered  about  four 
thousand.  He  founded  the  first  institution  of  learning  west  of  the 
Alleghanies ; he  named  the  institution  Martin  Academy,  in  honor  of 
Governor  Martin  of  North  Carolina;  subsequently,  when  Martin 
showed  a spirit  of  hostility  to  the  new  state,  the  name  was  changed 
to  Washington  College. 

On  July  18,  1785,  Sevier  wrote  to  Patrick  Henry,  Governor  of 
Virginia : 

“The  people  of  the  Western  waters  of  North  Carolina  for  many 
Reasons  too  long  to  Trouble  you  with,  have  formed  themselves  into 
a new  State  by  the  name  of  Franklin  and  have  appointed  me  their 
governor.” 

The  drafting  of  a constitution  for  the  new  state  was  assumed 
by  Rev.  Samuel  Houston.  According  to  the  piece  of  literature  he 
reported  to  the  convention  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  “Com- 
monwealth of  Frankland,”  no  person  could  hold  office  who  did  not 
own  property,  nor  any  one  who  did  not  believe  in  a future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  the  Trinity,  or  the  divine  inspiration  of 
the  Bible,  nor  any  one  who  could  be  proven  to  have  been  guilty  of 
immorality,  profanity,  drunkenness  or  Sabbath-breaking.  As  the 
lawmakers  of  Watauga  were  not  of  the  same  spirit  as  those  of  Bare- 
bone’s  parliament,  they  voted  the  proffered  constitution  into  the 
waste  basket. 

A committee  was  then  appointed  to  make  an  attempt  at  some- 
thing more  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  delegates.  This 
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committee  took  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina  as  the  ground- 
work, but  provided  for  a single  house  of  legislation  and  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  lawyers  from  this  house ; they  then  examined  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  other  states  and  reported  to  the  convention  a patch- 
work  the  merits  of  which  were  apparent  only  to  those  who  had  made 
it,  for  it  was  almost  unanimously  rejected.  The  convention  then 
adopted  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina,  with  some  insignificant 
modifications.  The  committee  dissented  from  this  action  of  the  con- 
vention and  returned  a signed  protest;  among  the  signatures  are 
those  of  Rev.  Samuel  Houston  and  Colonel  John  Tipton,  the  latter 
in  his  later  years  the  bitter  enemy  of  Sevier. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Houston  endeavored  to  have  the  name  of 
Frankland  retained,  for  he  argued  that  such  a title  would  inform  all 
that  the  state  was  the  “home  of  the  free;”  the  convention  decided 
this  to  be  a bit  of  superfluous  information  and  so  they  changed  the 
name  to  Franklin,  for  all  had  heard  of  the  Pennsylvania  sage  and 
John  Sevier  had  received  some  pleasant  letters  from  him.  The  con- 
vention adjourned  on  November  14,  1785. 

As  if  Sevier  did  not  have  enough  work  on  his  hands  the  Legis- 
lature of  Georgia  appointed  him  in  1785  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  organize  the  County  of  Houston  opposite  Mussel  Shoals  on  the 
Tennessee  river  and  as  such  Sevier  signed  a number  of  land  war- 
rants for  the  State  of  Georgia.  His  brother  Valentine  was  elected 
a member  of  the  Georgia  legislature,  but  Georgia  thought  this  was 
more  than  had  been  called  for  and  Valentine  was  not  permitted  to 
act. 

As  all  communities  generally  find  it  convenient  to  have  some 
kind  of  circulating  medium,  Sevier  turned  his  attention  to  that  sub- 
ject. The  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  settlement  was  very 
small  and  not  a piece  of  it  recognized  the  sovereignty  of  the  State 
of  Franklin.  The  North  Carolina  paper  money  consisted  princi- 
pally of  half  dollars,  badly  printed,  bearing  the  statement  that  it  had 
been  issued  “by  Authority  of  'Congress  at  Halifax,  April,  1776 
under  this  legend  appeared  a rude  picture  of  a dog  and  a man,  the 
latter  discharging  a levelled  musket,  in  addition  to  which  ornamen- 
tation appeared  the  motto,  “Hit  or  Miss.”  Persons  with  only  the 
most  superficial  knowledge  of  the  value  of  currency  fought  shy  of 
this  circulating  medium ; Sevier  had  some  $200,000  of  it  and  its  like 
when  he  came  to  Watauga  and  the  principal  use  he  made  of  it  was 
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to  impress  the  red  man  with  his  utter  contempt  for  money  by  light- 
ing the  pipes  with  it  when  treaties  were  being  made.  What  to  do 
under  the  circumstances  was  a serious  problem  in  political  econ- 
omy. Massachusetts  in  1631  had  enacted  a law  making  corn  legal 
tender  for  the  payment  of  debts  and  in  1656  provided  that  musket 
balls,  “full  bore,”  should  pass  current  at  the  rate  of  a farthing 
each;  in  1680  the  people  in  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  paid  their 
taxes  in  milk  pails;  for  over  a century  tobacco  was  the  principal 
medium  in  Virginia  and  Maryland;  South  Carolina  in  1738  made 
hides,  tallow  and  furs  legal  tender.  Sevier,  knowingly  or  by  acci- 
dent, elaborated  on  these  projects  of  finance  by  causing  the  enact- 
ment of  the  following  law: 

Be  it  enacted  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  aforesaid 
land  tax  and  all  polls  to  be  paid  in  the  following  manner:  flax  linen, 
1000  fine,  at  three  shillings,  sixpence;  900  fine,  three  shillings;  800 
fine,  two  shillings,  ninepence;  700  fine,  two  shillings,  sixpence;  linen, 
one  shilling,  ninepence;  woollen  and  cotton  linsey,  three  shillings, 
sixpence,  per  yard;  good,  clean  beaver  skins,  six  shillings;  cased 
otter  skins,  six  shillings ; uncased  otter  skins,  five  shillings ; raccoon 
and  fox  skins,  one  shilling,  threepence;  woollen  cloth,  two  shillings 
per  yard;  bacon,  well  cured,  sixpence  per  pound;  good,  clean  tal- 
low, sixpence  per  pound;  good,  clean  beeswax,  one  shilling  per 
pound;  good,  distilled  rye  whisky,  two  shillings,  sixpence  per  gal- 
lon; good  peach  or  apple  brandy,  three  shillings  per  gallon;  good, 
neat,  well-managed  tobacco,  fit  to  be  prized  and  pass  inspection,  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  shillings  per  hundredweight,  and  less  in  pro- 
portion for  greater  or  less  quantity. 

That  all  the  salaries  and  allowances  hereby  made  shall  be  paid 
by  any  treasurer,  sheriff  or  collector  of  public  taxes,  to  any  person 
entitled  to  the  same,  to  be  paid  in  the  specific  articles  as  collected 
and  at  the  rates  allowed  by  the  state  for  the  same,  or  in  current 
money  of  the  State  of  Franklin. 

The  principal  circulating  medium  thus  provided  was  generally 
referred  to  as  “coonskin  currency,”  and  tales,  telling  of  the  in- 
genuity of  but  reflecting  on  the  integrity  of  the  settlers,  were  in 
circulation  to  the  effect  that  a creditor  receiving  a bale  of  skins 
with  otter  tails  protruding  might  feel  assured  as  to  the  honesty  of 
the  count,  but  that  an  examination  might  reveal  that  otter  tails  had 
been  fastened  to  the  pelts  of  foxes.  Principally  for  the  use  of  trav- 
elers, commercial  or  other,  Sevier  had  coined  some  $30,000  in  silver 
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in  State  of  Franklin  money;  the  permanent  settlers,  however, 
showed  their  patriotism  by  dealing  almost  exclusively  in  “coon- 
skin  currency.” 

In  order  to  determine  the  value  of  the  paper  money  of  other 
states  and  similar  institutions  the  court,  in  November,  1780,  issued 
an  order  appointing  John  Sevier,  William  Cobb,  Thomas  Hough- 
ton and  Andrew  Greer  “Commissioners  to  examine  emissions  of 
currency”  and  as  “Judges  and  Viewers  of  all  such  Monies.”  The 
result  was  that  no  paper  money  was  accepted  in  the  State  of  Frank- 
lin unless  John  Sevier’s  name  appeared  thereon  and  then  only  to 
the  extent  which  John  Sevier  declared  he  believed  it  to  be  worth. 

For  two  years  Sevier  governed  with  unbroken  prosperity.  He 
had  made  treaties  of  peace  with  the  Cherokees,  after  having  fought 
them  for  fifteen  years. 

Immediately  upon  his  inauguration  as  governor  Sevier  in- 
formed Governor  Martin  that  the  Wataugans  “no  longer  considered 
themselves  under  the  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  of  the  parent 
state.”  A proclamation  by  Governor  Martin,  dated  April  25,  1785, 
sets  forth: 

“I  know,  with  reluctance,  the  state  will  he  driven  to  arms;  it 
will  be  the  last  alternative  to  imbrue  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  her 
citizens ; but  if  no  other  ways  or  means  are  found  to  save  her  honor 
and  reclaim  her  headstrong  and  refractory  citizens  but  this  last 
sad  expedient,  her  resources  are  not  yet  so  exhausted  or  her  spirit 
damped  but  she  may  take  satisfaction  for  this  great  injustice  re- 
ceived and  regain  her  government  over  the  revolted  territory,  or 
render  it  not  worth  possessing.” 

The  governor  took  a peculiar  course  with  this  proclamation; 
he  did  not  have  it  published  but  he  passed  copies  of  it  around  among 
friends  and  legislators.  Sevier  replied  in  a proclamation  urging 
his  people  to  remain  steadfast  in  their  devotion  to  the  State  of 
Franklin  and  threatening  the  disaffected  with  unpleasant  conse- 
quences to  follow  any  disloyal  acts.  Although  the  Continental  Con- 
gress had  declared  itself  the  only  treaty-making  power,  Governor 
Martin  made  several  treaties  with  the  Indians  for  the  purpose  of 
counteracting  the  treaties  made  by  Sevier.  The  legislature,  after 
having  removed  all  the  office-holders  in  the  State  of  Franklin,  and 
to  the  greater  exasperation  of  the  settlers  appointed  wholly  inex- 
perienced men  to  fill  their  places,  resorted  to  a change  of  policy,  of- 
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fering  forgiveness  to  all  who  should  abandon  the  Sevier  government 
and  return  to  the  allegiance  of  North  Carolina.  Murmurs  of  rebel- 
lion were  heard  in  the  State  of  Franklin,  for  the  citizens  had  tired 
of  the  unsettled  condition  of  affairs,  one  of  the  principal  grievances 
being  the  payment  of  taxes  to  the  authorities  of  two  states. 

Colonel  John  Tipton,  whose  rivalry  with  Sevier  had  been  shown 
on  several  previous  occasions,  gathered  about  him  a number  of  the 
disaffected,  made  a raid  on  one  of  Sevier’s  courts,  ejected  the  judges 
and  seized  the  papers.  A few  days  later  Sevier  and  a party  of  his 
adherents  appeared  at  Buffalo,  in  Washington  county,  the  home  of 
Tipton,  and  broke  up  the  courts  there.  Sevier  met  Tipton  and  made 
a rush  at  him  with  a cane.  Tipton  parried  the  blow  and  the  two 
champions  came  together  in  a rough  and  tumble  tight.  Mars,  con- 
trary to  all  precedent  but  perhaps  disdaining  to  use  his  auspices  in 
a contest  in  which  no  nobler  weapons  than  fists  were  used,  had  re- 
laxed his  vigilance  over  the  fortunes  of  Sevier,  for  eye  witnesses  de- 
clare that  Sevier  was  about  to  take  the  position  of  the  under  dog  in 
a fight,  when  bystanders  interferred  and  separated  the  two  cham- 
pions. Others  then  took  part  in  the  contest,  hut  the  results  was  that 
the  insurgents  among  the  insurgents  were  defeated.  Sevier  had 
some  correspondence  with  Benjamin  Franklin,  but  elicited  nothing 
further  from  the  sage  than  compliments  and  advice  to  forget  his 
personal  grievances  and  devote  himself  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
country  by  yielding  to  the  proper  authorities  and  to  continue  to 
gather  military  laurels  by  looking  after  pugnacious  red  men. 

Sevier  had  always  enjoyed  considerable  popularity  in  Georgia 
and  a popular  toast  there  was,  “Success  to  the  State  of  Franklin, 
his  Excellency  John  Sevier  and  his  virtuous  citizens.”  Governor 
John  Houston  went  so  far  in  August,  1786,  as  to  commission  Sevier 
a brigadier-general,  but  when  Sevier  offered  to  form  an  alliance 
with  Georgia  the  matter  went  no  further  than  the  reception  and 
filing  of  the  proposition. 

Sevier  next  expressed  a great  deal  of  affection  for  the  people 
in  some  of  the  counties  in  southwestern  Virginia,  but  the  people 
there,  although  not  unmindful  of  the  personal  accomplishments  and 
other  merits  of  the  Governor  of  Franklin,  had  a vivid  recollection  of 
recent  and  drastic  action  on  the  part  of  Governor  Patrick  Henry 
when  they  had  shown  an  inclination  towards  rebellion  and  they  were 
not  anxious  for  any  more  similar  experiences. 
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Finding  that  the  fondness  which  his  neighbors  had  shown  for 
him  and  his  project  of  independent  statehood  was  not  sufficient  to 
rally  to  his  standard  any  great  strength  from  adjoining  territory, 
Sevier  determined  to  try  civility  with  the  parental  government.  He 
sent  commissioners  to  the  North  Carolina  legislature  and  the  re- 
ception with  which  these  were  received  inspired  them  with  hope  as 
to  the  ultimate  outcome  of  their  mission.  But  when  from  conven- 
tional compliments  the  commissioners  turned  to  suggestions  for  sep- 
aration they  were  informed  that  their  reception  had  been  due  alto- 
gether to  the  fact  that  they  were  citizens  of  North  Carolina  and  that 
they  could  not  possibly  be  recognized  as  citizens  of  any  other  state. 

A delegation  which  visited  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of 
pressing  the  claims  to  statehood  fared  little  better,  for  they  re- 
mained outside  the  doors  of  Congress  and  were  informed  that  no 
one  there  knew  of  the  existence  of  any  such  state  as  Franklin. 

In  the  meantime  the  Franklin  assembly  passed  drastic  laws  im- 
posing severe  penalties  on  any  and  all  persons  who  should  under- 
take to  act  within  the  borders  of  the  State  of  Franklin  under  com- 
missions emanating  from  North  Carolina. 

Discomfiture — The  election  of  the  patriot  Richard  Caswell  to 
the  governship  of  North  Carolina  apparently  inspired  Sevier  with 
new  hope.  He  sent  him  a communication,  deploring  the  unfortunate 
state  of  affairs  and  regretting  that  no  honorable  compromise  had 
been  effected,  but  declaring  that  “We  shall  continue  to  act  as  inde- 
pendent, and  would  rather  suffer  death  in  all  its  various  and  fright- 
ful shapes  than  conform  to  anything  that  is  disgraceful.”  Cas- 
well’s reply  was  addressed  to  the  citizens  of  Washington  District, 
whom  he  terms  “friends  and  fellow  citizens;”  he  assured  them  that 
a new  state  would  be  formed  out  of  the  affected  territory  as  soon  as 
the  proper  season  should  arrive  and  proper  auspices  present  them- 
selves. He  urged  all  good  and  orderly  citizens  to  await  the  event 
with  composure.  Caswell’s  conciliatory  declaration  proved  a severe 
blow  to  Sevier’s  hopes,  for  it  rallied  the  disaffected.  The  next  elec- 
tion showed  the  founder  of  the  new  state  to  be  in  a minority, 
for  representatives  to  the  North  Carolina  legislature  were  elected 
in  five  of  the  seven  counties.  The  last  Sevier  legislature  met  in 
September,  1787,  one  of  its  last  acts  being  an  attempt  to  secure  to 
Sevier  possession  of  some  lands  on  the  Tennessee  river  to  which 
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he  had  laid  claim.  Sevier  and  a small  following  was  all  that  was  left 
of  the  State  of  Franklin. 

Colonel  Tipton,  still  smarting  under  his  recent  defeat,  then 
asserted  himself,  determined  to  bring  matters  to  a crisis.  He  and  a 
party  of  adherents,  under  a writ  of  execution  issued  by  a North 
Carolina  court,  captured  the  slaves  employed  by  Sevier  and  took 
them  to  the  Tipton  farm.  Sevier  rallied  about  a hundred  and  fifty 
of  his  supporters  and  proceeded  to  the  Tipton  farm,  the  house  was 
surrounded  and  Sevier,  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Franklin,  de- 
manded unconditional  surrender.  Military  assistance  for  Tipton 
arrived  from  an  adjoining  county  and  Sevier  and  his  party  were  de- 
feated, several  casualties  having  taken  place  on  each  side.  Sevier 
sent  word  to  Tipton  that  he  would  surrender  on  condition  that  his 
life  be  spared.  Tipton  was  not  authorized  to  make  concessions  and 
had  he  possessed  such  authority  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  he  would 
have  leaned  to  the  side  of  mercy,  for  it  was  only  with  difficulty  that 
friends  succeeded  in  saving  from  summary  execution  the  two  sons 
of  Sevier  who  had  fallen  into  Tipton’s  hands.  Sevier  made  good 
his  escape. 

In  the  spring  of  1788,  while  he  was  on  the  frontier,  having  as- 
sumed the  offensive  against  Indians,  Judge  Spencer  issued  a war- 
rant for  his  arrest  on  a charge  of  treason,  the  overt  act  alleged  being 
the  organization  of  the  State  of  Franklin.  His  enemies  were  de- 
termined that  he  should  not  escape  and  several  complaints  were 
lodged  against  him  charging  him  with  wanton  murder  of  Indians. 

In  May,  1788,  court  was  held  without  interruption  under  the 
authority  of  North  Carolina  at  Greenville;  among  the  attorneys 
present  was  Andrew  Jackson.  The  North  Carolina  officials  took 
possession  of  all  the  offices  in  the  dominion  only  recently  ruled  over 
by  Sevier;  the  State  of  Franklin  was  counted  as  a thing  that  had 
been. 

Sevier  was  defeated,  but  not  subdued:  it  was  perhaps  his 
despair  that  induced  him  to  write  a black  page  in  his  life’s  history, 
for  from  rebellion  against  North  Carolina  he  turned  to  treason  to 
the  nation.  Spain  at  that  time  was  in  possession  of  the  west  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  river  and  of  both  banks  below  the  thirty-first 
parallel,  thus  absolutely  controlling  the  rights  of  navigation  from 
the  Mississippi  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  There  had  been  more  or 
less  friction  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  and  now  the  United 
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States  had  been  substituted  for  Great  Britain.  Spain  was  anxious 
to  secure  the  supremacy  which  it  predicated  on  the  possession  of  the 
mouths  of  the  great  river.  As  there  was  every  likelihood  that  it 
would  control,  at  least  to  a large  extent,  the  commerce  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  there  were  those  among  the  settlers  who  looked  with 
favor  on  the  claims  of  the  foreign  monarch ; the  Americans  resented 
the  interference  with  their  increasing  prosperity  and  many  saw  in 
the  near  future  a war  between  Spain  and  the  American  republic. 

The  ambitions  of  a number  of  the  men  who  had  endeavored  to 
establish  the  State  of  Franklin  had  been  frustrated  by  both  North 
Carolina  and  the  Federal  government;  they  now  turned  their  eyes 
towards  Spain  and  began  negotiations  with  the  Spanish  governor 
in  New  Orleans  and  with  Don  Diego  Gardoqui,  minister  to  the 
United  States  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  of  Spain.  Among  the  docu- 
ments secured  by  research  among  the  archives  of  Spain  is  a letter 
from  James  Robertson  to  Governor  Miro,  dated  September  2,  1788, 
in  which  the  Watauga  commonwealth-builder  says: 

“Unprotected,  we  are  to  be  obedient  to  the  new  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  but  we  cannot  but  wish  for  a more  interesting 
connection.  The  United  States  affords  us  no  protection.  . . . 

For  my  part  I conceive  highly  of  the  advantages  of  your  govern- 
ment.” 

Another  letter,  obtained  from  the  same  source  as  the  preceding, 
shows  the  length  to  which  Sevier  was  willing  to  go  for  the  purpose 
of  furthering  his  ambitions.  It  was  written  by  him  to  Gardoqui, 
dated  September  12, 1788.  The  salient  parts  of  it  read  as  follows : 

Since  my  last,  of  the  18th  of  July,  upon  consulting  with  the 
principal  men  of  this  county,  I have  been  particularly  happy  to  find 
that  they  are  so  well  disposed  and  willing  as  I am  in  respect  to  your 
proposals  and  guarantees.  You  may  be  sure  that  the  favorable 
hopes  and  ideas  that  the  people  of  this  country  maintain  with  re- 
spect to  the  future  probability  of  an  alliance  and  concession  of  com- 
merce with  you  are  very  ardent  and  that  we  are  unanimously  de- 
termined to  that  effect.  The  people  of  this  country  have  come  to 
realize  truly  upon  what  part  of  the  world  and  upon  what  nation  de- 
pend their  future  happiness  and  security  and  they  readily  infer 
that  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  it  depend  entirely  upon  the  pro- 
tection and  liberality  of  your  government.  . . . It  is  easy  for 

you  to  realize  the  great  scarcity  of  specie  in  this  country,  of  which 
there  is  very  little  among  us.  Nothing  else  is  lacking  in  order  to 
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secure  our  mutual  interests  but  a small  sum  of  this  article  (the 
quantity  of  which  I leave  to  your  prudent  judgment)  and  such  other 
military  assistance  as  your  understanding  deems  it  necessary  and 
convenient  to  supply  us  with.  All  that  is  needed  to  obtain  what 
we  want  will  not  be  more  than  a few  thousand  pounds.  We  are 
further  encouraged  to  make  this  application  because  of  your  knowl- 
edge that  we  can  pay  promptly  for  whatever  you  may  be  able  to 
supply  by  sending  the  products  of  this  country  to  the  ports  below. 
I hope  that  the  payment  of  them  will  be  made  with  all  convenience 
and  that  the  pledges  and  receipts  of  our  friend  James  Sevier  (who  is 
our  secretary)  will  obligate  both  myself  and  the  State  of  Franklin 
until  they  are  entirely  repaid  and  satisfied.  ...  I leave  to  you 
the  choice  of  any  more  easy  mode  of  communication  than  the  pres- 
ent one,  and  for  other  matters  I refer  you  to  my  son  James.  . . . 

I beg  you  to  supply  James  with  whatever  you  think  will  be  useful 
to  us. 

Gardoqui  sent  Dr.  James  White  to  Watauga  where  he  visited 
Sevier  and  others  in  that  region.  Upon  his  return  White  reported 
to  Miro  as  follows: 

With  regard  to  Frankland,  Don  Diego  Gardoqui  gave  me  let- 
ters for  the  chief  men  of  that  district,  with  instructions  to  assure 
them  that,  if  they  wished  to  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
Spain  and  favor  her  interests,  they  should  be  protected  in  their 
civil  and  political  government,  in  the  form  and  manner  most  agree- 
able to  them,  on  the  following  conditions : 1st — It  should  be  absolute- 
ly necessary,  not  only  in  order  to  hold  any  office  but  also  any  land 
in  Frankland,  that  an  oath  of  allegiance  be  taken  to  his  majesty, 
the  chief  object  and  purport  of  which  should  be  to  defend  his  gov- 
ernment and  faithful  vassals  on  all  occasions,  and  against  all  his 
enemies,  whoever  they  might  be.  2nd — That  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  should  renounce  all  submission  and  allegiance  whatever  to 
any  other  sovereign  or.  power.  They  have  eagerly  accepted  these 
conditions  and  the  Spanish  minister  has  referred  me  to  your  favor, 
patronage  and  assistance  to  facilitate  my  operations.  With  regard 
to  Cumberland  what  I have  said  of  Franklin  applies  with  equal 
force  and  truth. 

White  received  four  hundred  dollars  from  Miro  “to  facilitate 
his  dealing  decently  and  commodiously  with  those  he  was  to  influ- 
ence,” and  Miro  made  special  trade  arrangements  with  the  people 
of  the  affected  district.  Nevertheless  he  declared  that  he  had  no 
intention  to  assist  any  project  of  rebellion,  “on  account  of  the  good 
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harmony  which  exists  between  his  Catholic  Majesty  and  the  United 
States.”  In  a despatch  to  his  imperial  master  at  Madrid,  April  30, 
1789,  he  says : 

“The  answer  which  I have  given  to  White,  and  which  he  is  to 
show  to  Sevier  and  the  principal  men  of  Frankland,  is  so  framed 
that,  should  it  miscarry,  it  will  afford  no  cause  of  complaint  to  the 
United  States;  but  verbally  I have  energetically  recommended  to 
him  to  use  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  procure  the  desired  separa- 
tion.” 

Gardoqui  sent  Dr.  White  and  James  Sevier  to  New  Orleans  to 
lay  their  plans  before  Miro.  On  the  day  he  wrote  to  Miro,  October 
10,  1788,  Sevier  was  arrested  for  treason  and  taken  to  Morgantown 
for  trial. 

Sevier  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a band  of  men  whose 
ostensible  purpose  was  to  fight  Indians,  but  his  following  was  evi- 
dently not  as  large  as  he  had  wished  for.  His  negotiations  with 
Spain  had  lowered  him  in  the  estimation  of  many  and  the  fervor  of 
those  who  remained  true  to  him  had  cooled.  In  the  mean  time  his 
old  enemy,  Tipton,  was  not  idle.  Armed  with  the  warrant  issued  by 
Judge  Spencer,  he  secured  Sevier’s  arrest  and  conveyed  him  in 
irons  to  the  jail  at  Jonesborough  and  thence  over  the  mountains  to 
Morgantown,  in  Burke  County.  Sevier  attempted  to  escape  on  the 
way,  but  became  entangled  in  the  brush;  George  French,  one  of 
Tipton’s  men,  placed  a pistol  at  his  face  and  fired,  evidently  in  ac- 
cordance with  orders  from  Tipton  to  prevent  the  escape  of  his  pris- 
oner ; without  the  knowledge  of  French  the  bullet  had  slipped  out  of 
the  pistol,  not  having  been  rammed  down  sufficiently,  and  Sevier 
escaped  with  the  effects  of  the  burning  powder  on  his  face. 

At  Morgantown  Sevier  was  in  the  midst  of  his  friends.  All  who 
still  remained  loyal  to  the  fallen  leader  were  aroused  at  the  treat- 
ment he  had  received  and  at  the  prospect  of  a still  worse  fate  in  store 
for  him.  The  sheriff  to  whom  Tipton  delivered  him  had  been  in 
Sevier’s  command  at  King’s  Mountain;  it  took  less  time  to  take  the 
irons  off  the  illustrious  prisoner  than  it  had  taken  to  put  them  on. 
He  was  quickly  released  on  bail  and  he  paid  a visit  to  his  brother- 
in-law.  Upon  his  return  the  sheriff,  without  the  formality  of  bonds- 
men, gave  him  a few  more  days  in  which  to  call  on  friends.  In  the 
mean  time  his  adherents  had  gathered ; under  the  leadership  of  his 
two  sons  they  entered  Morgantown  and  effected  his  escape. 
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Just  how  this  rescue  was  effected  is  a matter  of  doubt.  It  may 
have  been  that  Major  Evans  secured  the  fleetest  mare  from  the  sta- 
bles of  Sevier  and  held  her  in  the  road  in  front  of  the  court  house ; 
that  partisans  of  Sevier  crowded  the  court  room  and,  as  the  trial 
was  about  drawing  to  a close,  that  Major  Cozby  arose  and,  glancing 
to  Sevier,  caught  his  eye  and  then  directed  his  gaze  to  the  open 
court  room  door;  that  Sevier  saw  his  opportunity  and  recognized 
the  plan  made  by  his  loyal  friends;  that  Cozby  cried  out,  “Are  you 
done  with  this  man?”  and  that  Sevier’s  friends  then  crowded  around 
the  bench  and  prevented  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  court 
attendants  while  Sevier  made  a dash  for  the  door  and  secured  his 
liberty.  According  to  Connor,  Cozby  cried,  “When  are  you  going 
to  let  that  man  go?”  Gilmore  is  certain  that  Cozby ’s  words  were, 
“Aren’t  you  done  with  that  man?”  Ramsay,  who  asserts  that  the 
particulars  were  “derived  from  one  conversant  with  all  the  actors,” 
says  that  when  the  Judge  was  asked  whether  he  was  done  with  that 
man,  some  one  in  the  court  room  cried  out,  “Yes,  I’ll  be  damned  if 
you  ain’t  done  with  that  man,”  and  adds  that  among  those  who 
cheered  Sevier’s  escape  was  Andrew  Jackson,  subsequently  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Roosevelt  declares  that  Cozby  said  noth- 
ing, for  he  characterizes  the  story  of  the  incident  as  a myth,  adding 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  heard  of  in  the  vicinity  until  many 
years  after  its  supposed  occurrence.  Allison  says  that  Jackson 
could  not  have  been  present  at  the  rescue,  as  there  was  no  rescue, 
for  Sevier  left  Morgantown  in  broad  daylight,  after  having  visited 
his  friends.  Turner  says  that  there  was  no  court  at  Morgantown 
at  the  particular  time  indicated  and  that  consequently  there  could 
have  been  no  such  sensational  doings ; that  Sevier’s  sons  and  friends 
found  the  prisoner  in  a tavern  and  simply  told  him  to  come  along 
with  them ; that  some  thought  that  perhaps  the  sheriff  might  follow 
but  that  the  sheriff  was  apparently  satisfied  with  the  turn  affairs  had 
taken.  Haywood  says  that  the  rescuing  party  entered  the  town  at 
night  and  took  Sevier  with  them  to  the  mountains. 

The  desire  that  no  harm  should  be  done  to  Sevier  was  wide- 
spread and  induced  the  North  Carolina  legislature  in  November, 
1788,  only  a few  weeks  after  the  Morgantown  incident,  to  pass  an 
act  granting  pardon  to  Sevier  and  all  who  had  been  associated  with 
him  in  his  treasonable  doings.  What  the  people  in  his  own  home 
thought  of  him  is  perhaps  shown  by  the  report  of  a meeting  held  in 
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Greene  County  on  January  22,  1789,  when  twenty  of  the  citizens 
met  and  asked  the  North  Carolina  legislature  to  erect  the  Watauga 
settlement  into  a state  and  “that  John  Sevier  keep  command  of  the 
inhabitants.  ’ ’ 


Sevier’s  subsequent  career  is  apt  to  cause  astonishment  in 
these  later  days  when  offences  against  private  rights  and  state  and 
Federal  sovereignty  are  not  regarded  lightly.  But  his  treason  was 
evidently  not  of  the  kind  to  breed  resentment  and  the  people  at 
Watauga  had  some  reason  to  feel  offended  at  the  treatment  received 
from  North  Carolina;  they  had  always  regarded  Sevier  as  their 
leader  who  had  done  much  for  them  in  quelling  Indian  uprisings 
and  in  assisting  them  in  other  struggles.  A few  months  after  the 
incident  at  the  Morgantown  court  house — be  it  real  or  of  the  usual 
legendary  quality — Sevier  was  elected  senator  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina legislature  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  In  November  he 
went  to  Fayetteville  ready  to  attend  to  his  new  duties,  but  he  ap- 
parently had  some  misgivings  as  to  the  treatment  likely  to  be  ac- 
corded to  him.  So  for  a few  days  he  sat  around  and  everybody 
seemed  to  have  a pleasant  word  for  him.  When  the  legislature  ta- 
bled a resolution  which  called  for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
newly-elected  senator,  Sevier  no  longer  hesitated;  he  took  his  seat 
and  one  of  the  first  acts  calling  for  his  vote  was  one  restoring  to 
him  all  his  rights  as  citizen  and  validating  all  marriages  contracted 
in  the  State  of  Franklin  and  all  letters  of  administration  there  is- 
sued, an  act  which  passed  without  opposition.  It  was  suggested  to 
him  that  he  might  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
and  he  cheerfully  complied  with  the  suggestion. 

In  1790  Sevier  was  again  engaged  in  commonwealth  building. 
On  December  21,  1789,  Zachariah  Cox  had  obtained  from  the  State 
of  Georgia  grants  of  three  and  a half  million  acres  lying  on  the  Ten- 
nessee river,  for  which  he  had  agreed  to  pay  $46,875.  He  formed 
the  Tennessee  Company,  of  which  Sevier  was  a member,  and  on 
September  2,  1790,  advertised  that  “the  company  would  embark 
for  the  confluence  of  the  Holston  and  French  Broad  rivers  on  the 
10th  of  January  next,”  proposing  to  settle  some  480,000  acres  on  the 
South  side  of  the  Tennessee  river.  The  company  offered  “to  every 
family  a bounty  of  five  hundred  acres  each  and  to  every  single  man 
half  a bounty.”  What  with  the  scarcity  of  funds,  the  annoyances 
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of  the  Indians  and  the  interference  of  the  Federal  government  the 
settlers  had  a hard  time  of  it;  they  had  made  only  two  small  pay- 
ments when  the  Georgia  legislature  declined  to  receive  any  more  on 
the  ground  that  the  company  had  not  lived  up  to  its  covenant  not 
to  attack  the  Indians  and  to  keep  the  state  free  of  expense  in  main- 
taining peace  with  them.  Eighteen  of  the  settlers  erected  a block 
house  on  an  island  at  Mussel  Shoals,  but  the  Indians  drove  them 
away  and  destroyed  all  the  improvements.  William  Blount,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Colony  South  of  the  Ohio,  issued  a proclamation,  di- 
recting the  settlers  to  vacate  and  stated  plainly  that  the  Indians 
“would  be  at  liberty  to  act  towards  them  as  they  might  think  proper 
without  offence  to  the  government  of  the  United  States.’ ’ The 
Federal  government  also  issued  a proclamation  prohibiting  all  un- 
dertakings such  as  the  Tennessee  Company  contemplated,  even  if 
the  aborignes  had  no  objections. 

When  the  “territory  South  of  the  Ohio  river  and  West  to  the 
Mississippi  river”  was  in  1791  ceded  by  North  Carolina  to  the 
United  States — this  time  with  no  subsequent  taking  back — Sevier 
was  commissioned  a brigadier-general  and  was  elected  the  first  con- 
gressman from  the  new  district.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Etowah  campaign  in  1793  against  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  and 
succeeded  in  effectually  driving  the  hostile  aborigines  from  the  ter- 
ritory in  which  he  had  assumed  his  wonted  position  as  a leader  of 
men.  When  the  territory  was  erected  into  a state  in  1796  Sevier 
was,  on  March  28,  elected  its  first  governor. 

In  1796  his  former  associate,  Zachariah  Cox,  made  plans  for 
another  invasion  of  the  lands  lying  along  the  Tennessee ; on  August 
20  Sevier  wrote  him  a letter  of  inquiry  relative  to  the  intentions  of 
the  would-be  settlers ; Cox  replied  that  their  only  object  was  to  ef- 
fect a peaceful  settlement  and  engage  in  commerce;  Sevier  replied 
that  there  could  be  no  objections  to  such  an  enterprise  as  long  as 
the  intentions  were  not  inimical  to  the  government  of  Tennessee  or 
the  United  States. 

In  1782  Sevier’s  ambition  led  him  to  aspire  to  the  office  of 
brigadier-general.  His  opponent  was  Andrew  Jackson.  When  the 
votes  of  the  field  officers  of  the  militia  were  counted  it  was  found 
that  the  two  aspirants  had  received  an  equal  number  of  votes.  Gov- 
ernor Roane  gave  the  deciding  vote  in  favor  of  Jackson  and  it  was 
this  vote  that  led  Old  Hickory  to  New  Orleans  and  to  the  presidency. 
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If  Roane  had  voted  for  Sevier ? At  the  next  gubernatorial 

election  Sevier  defeated  Roane  by  6786  to  4923,  despite  the  fact  that 
Roane  had  the  strong  and  active  support  of  Jackson. 

The  constitution  of  Tennessee  prohibited  the  election  of  the  in- 
cumbent governor  for  more  than  three  terms  of  two  years  each; 
Sevier  served  six  years  and  then  retired  for  two  years  after  which 
he  was  elected  for  three  more  terms. 

Although  Jackson  owed  his  appointment  as  judge  to  Sevier 
there  was  no  kind  feeling  on  the  part  of  Jackson  towards  the  gover- 
nor. On  several  occasions  Jackson  charged  that  Sevier  had  secured 
unlawful  profit  by  means  of  some  fraudulent  land  claims.  Sevier 
denied  these  charges  in  a letter  in  which  he  referred  to  Jackson  as 
“one  of  the  most  abandoned  rascals  my  eyes  ever  beheld.”  Jackson 
was  holding  a term  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Knoxville  when  there 
was  an  angry  altercation  between  him  and  Sevier.  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks  Jackson  referred  to  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the 
state,  when  Sevier  replied  that  the  only  fact  that  stood  out  promi- 
nently in  the  life  of  Jackson  was  his  having  run  away  with  another 
man’s  wife.  Bystanders  prevented  a personal  encounter  and  Jack- 
son  promptly  sent  a challenge.  Sevier  replied  that  he  was  ready  to 
fight  at  any  time  and  place,  but  that  he  would  insist  that  the  meet- 
ing should  not  take  place  on  Tennessee  soil.  Jackson  insisted  on  the 
duel  taking  place  near  Knoxville,  to  which  Sevier  replied,  “I  have 
some  respect  for  the  law  of  the  state  over  which  I have  the  honor  to 
preside,  although  you,  a judge,  appear  to  have  none.”  Arrange- 
ments were  finally  made  to  meet  at  Southwest  Point  in  Virginia  on 
October  10,  1803.  The  impending  duel  caused  considerable  excite- 
ment; the  fighting  qualities  of  Jackson  were  well  known;  Sevier 
had  been  in  thirty-five  battles  and  had  never  been  defeated  or 
wounded.  When  the  day  fraught  with  so  much  possibility  arrived 
Jackson  was  at  the  point  of  rendezvous,  but  Sevier  had  been  acci- 
dentally detained.  Jackson  waited  for  two  days  and  was  about  to 
return  home  when  Sevier  and  his  friends  were  seen  approaching. 
Jackson  sent  Sevier  a letter,  which  the  latter  declined  to  receive; 
Jackson,  levelling  his  cane  like  some  knight  of  the  olden  time  with 
his  lance,  rode  towards  Sevier,  who  then  dismounted,  but  in  doing 
so  tripped  over  the  scabbard  of  his  sword.  Pistols  were  drawn  on 
both  sides  but  friends  interfered  and  all  returned  home  without  any 
blood  being  shed.  Perhaps  Sevier  did  not  like  the  idea  of  a hur- 
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ried  closing  of  a career  in  which  he  had  arrived  at  the  height  of 
fame;  perhaps  Jackson  concluded  that  a duel — even  with  a success- 
ful termination — with  a man  who  was  the  father  of  seventeen  chil- 
dren, some  of  them  young  men  quick  to  resent  an  injury  and  inherit- 
ing their  father’s  skill  with  fire-arms,  was  not  a profitable  political 
investment  for  an  aspiring  young  man. 

In  1811  Sevier  represented  the  Knoxville  district  in  Congress 
and  served  on  the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  during  the 
war  of  1812.  President  Madison  appointed  him  in  1815  a commis- 
sioner to  run  the  boundary  line  of  the  territory  ceded  to  the  Creek 
Indians.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  he  conrtacted  a fever  and 
his  death  followed  on  September  23,  1815,  near  Fort  Decatur, 
Georgia. 

A monument  was  erected  by  the  people  of  Nashville  to  his  honor 
in  the  cemetery  at  Nashville.  Sevier  County,  Tennessee,  is  named 
for  him  and  of  this  Sevierville  is  the  principal  settlement. 

Sources — Washington  Irving,  “Life  of  Washington,”  1848; 
John  H.  Wheeler,  “Historical  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,”  1851; 
J.  G.  W.  Ramsey,  “Annals  of  Tennessee,”  1853;  James  Parton, 
“Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,”  1859;  Orville  J.  Victor,  “History  of 
American  Conspiracies,”  1863;  John  H.  Wheeler,  “Reminiscences 
and  Memories  of  North  Carolina,”  1884;  James  R.  Gilmore,  “The 
Rear  Guard  of  the  Revolution,”  1886;  John  Allison,  address,  1887; 
James  R.  Gilmore,  “John  Sevier  as  a Commonwealth  Builder,” 
1887;  Appleton’s  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,”  1888; 
James  Phelan,  “History  of  Tennessee,”  1889;  John  Haywood, 
“Civil  and  Political  History  of  Tennessee,”  1891;  Oneida  Histori- 
cal Society  Transactions,  1894;  American  Historical  Magazine, 
1896;  John  Allison,  “Dropped  Stitches  in  Tennessee  History,” 
1897 ; A.  V.  Goodpasture  in  American  Historical  Magazine,  1898 ; 
American  Historical  Magazine,  1900;  Theodore  Roosevelt,  “Win- 
ning of  the  West,”  1902;  Garret  and  Goodpasture,  “History  of  Ten- 
nessee,” 1903;  S.  A.  Ashe,  “History  of  North  Carolina,”  1908; 
Oliver  R.  Temple,  “John  Sevier,”  1910;  F.  M.  Turner,  “John 
Sevier,”  1910;  William  F.  Fitch,  address,  1910;  R.  D.  W.  Connor, 
“Makers  of  North  Carolina  History,”  1911;  Historical  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Ohio  Quarterly,  1913;  John  P.  Arthur,  Western 
North  Carolina,”  1914;  Archibald  Henderson  in  “The  Tennessee 
Historical  Magazine,”  1917. 
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The  Principal  Lowland  Scottish  Families:  With 
Ratio  of  Frequent  Scottish  Names  to  Population 

By  Joel  N.  Eno,  A.  M.,*  Brooklyn,  New  York 

KANKISH  feudalism  was  introduced  into  England  by 
the  Norman  Conquest  of  1066,  which  included  most  of 
what  is  now  the  Scottish  Lowlands;  the  western  part,  or 
old  Kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  under  the  name  of  Cumbria, 
and  the  eastern  as  part  of  Northumbria,  known  as  Lothian.  The 
beginning  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  in  central  Scotland  of 
today,  and  included  the  present  counties  Argyll,  Perth,  Angus  or 
Forfar,  Mearns,  and  Fife.  Malcolm  I.  reigning  943-954,  added 
Strathclyde  and  in  1018  his  grandson,  Malcolm  II.  obtained  Lothian, 
previously  a part  of  Northumberland;  both  accepting  the  feudal 
principle  by  doing  homage  to  their  previous  holder,  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, as  overlord.  Malcolm  III,  Ceanmor,  long  resident  as  prince  in 
England,  married  the  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling,  heir  of  the  Saxon 
kings,  and  ruled  successfully  on  the  feudal  plan.  On  his  death  in 
1093,  a Celtic  reaction  set  in  under  his  brother  Donald  Bane,  who 
represented  in  his  own  succession  the  clan  principle  of  tanistry, 
which,  on  the  death  of  a chief,  makes  a brother  his  successor,  as 
nearer  of  kin  to  the  original  founder  of  the  clan,  than  the  son  of  the 
latest  chief.  Yet  the  reaction  was  brief,  for  Malcolm’s  son,  Edgar, 
with  English  aid  obtained  the  throne  in  1097.  Parliament  was  es- 
tablished under  his  brothers,  Alexander  I.  and  David  I.,  who  greatly 
extended  the  feudal  system  (1124-1153) ; charters  were  introduced; 
the  mormaors  became  earls,  and  the  toisechs  or  captains  became 
thanes,  as  David  portioned  out  the  Lowlands  among  Norman  lords 
in  direct  feudal  relation  to  the  crown.  The  closer  allegiance  of  the 
clan  system  itself  was  turned  to  the  strengthening  of  the  tie  between 
the  tenants  and  the  lords,  so  that  the  nobility  of  Scotland  were  far 
more  powerful  and  their  following  more  closely  knit  and  organized 
than  in  England. 

♦Mr.  Eno  is  the  author  of  “Highland  Scottish  Clans,  Sub-Clans  and  Families 
Represented  in  America,  with  Origin  of  Names,”  which  appeared  in  “Americana”  in  1923 
and  1924,  Volumes  XVII  and  XVIII. 
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James  I.  on  the  forfeiture  of  the  last  Lord  of  the  Isles  in  1493, 
as  he  died  without  issue,  effected  the  breaking  up  of  the  great  clans 
into  small  independent  ones.  To  make  a class  of  what  Dixon  calls 
“Border  or  Riding  Clans”  divided  into  landed  and  landless,  is  an 
artificial  grouping;  for  some  of  these  bands  are  broken  Highland 
clans  or  subclans,  as  Graham  and  Gilchrist;  most  are  feudal  Lords 
with  their  tenants,  as  Douglas  and  Scott ; and  some  are  bands  having 
little  in  common  with  the  true  clans,  except  the  practice  of  maraud- 
ing and  of  partisan  feuds  and  conflicts ; and  called  Riding  clans  be- 
cause mounted  as  cavalry  on  the  small,  surefooted,  Scotch  horses. 
There  is  a clear  distinction  to  be  made  between  a collective  or  clan 
name  and  a family  name.  As  the  Riding  clans  were  suppressed  in 
1603,  the  custom  or  use  of  permanent  surname  or  family  name  had 
not  extended  much  beyond  the  upper  or  ruling  class  in  Scotland. 
With  the  breaking  of  the  clans  into  families,  family  names  evolve ; 
and  the  required  use  of  parish  registers,  established  not  long  before 
by  the  government,  furnished  an  authoritative  basis  for  permanent 
family  names.  The  clan  name,  like  the  patronyn,  carries  with  it  no 
history  or  geography;  only  the  single  fact  of  kinship.  The  Norman 
system  which  associates  a man  with  his  home  or  lands,  makes  the 
family  name  carry  its  own  historical  geography.  Compare  Farqu- 
harson,  Gaelic  MacKerchar,  with  Douglas.  The  Lowlands  being 
mainly  an  extension  of  old  Northumbrian  England,  have  many 
names  in  common  with  those  in  the  northern  English  counties,  es- 
pecially patronyms.  As  in  England,  certain  families  have  their  na- 
tive region  and  diminish  in  frequency  as  we  recede  from  it. 

The  border  counties,  Berwick,  Roxburgh  and  Dumfries,  with 
the  following  characteristic  regional  names,  or  names  particularly 
abundant  in  this  region : 

Aitchison,  Atchison ; corresponding  to  the  North  English  At- 
kinson, son  of  little  Adam.  Lothian  name ; proportion,  10  in  every 
10,000  names.  (For  American  representatives,  see  Pioneers.) 

Armstrong ; “the  sturdy  Armstrongs,”  named  from  the  strong 
arm.  A prominent  representative  is  Johnie  of  Gilnockie,  who  died 
in  1528;  another  is  “Kinmont  Willie,”  who  flourished  about  1596; 
both  famous  free  hooters.  Willie’s  band  was  a typical  riding  clan, 
numbering,  at  his  last  appearance,  about  300.  Dumfries  name,  ratio 
12  in  10,000. 

Beattie;  son  of  Beatrice,  Dumfries ; ratio  13. 
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Bell;  son  of  Isabel;  or  le  Bel,  the  beautiful;  southern  border. 
Ratio,  45  in  every  10,000  names. 

Borthwick,  from  B.  parish  in  Edinsburghshire ; Dumfries  name. 
Ratio  10. 

Colder,  from  Calder,  town  in  Lanark;  Berwickshire  name. 
Ratio  12  in  10,000  names. 

Carruthers;  Dumfries  name;  from  C.  parish  in  Dumfries,  now 
the  eastern  part  of  Middlebie  parish.  The  family  were  allies  of 
Douglas ; their  leaders  were  Lords  of  Mouswald.  Ratio,  12. 

Douglas;  the  family  takes  it  name  from  Douglas  Water  in  Lan- 
arkshire, Gaelic  Dubh  glaise,  ‘‘black  stream.”  ‘‘Aqua  de  Duglas” 
first  occurs  in  a charter  granted  before  1160.  William  de  Dufglas, 
first  appears  in  authentic  records  as  a witness  to  a charter  by  Joce- 
lyn, bishop  of  Glasgow  (1175-1199)  to  the  monks  of  Kelso;  probably 
at  that  time  he  was  the  laird  of  Douglas;  and  is  said  to  have  been 
brother  or  brother-in-law  of  Sir  Freskin  de  Kersdale  in  Moray. 
The  Douglas  arms  has  the  same  three  stars  (mullets)  set  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Murrays.  William  does  not  appear  on  record 
after  1214 ; but  his  son  Archibald  is  described  in  a charter  not  later 
than  1198,  as  son  of  William  Douglas.  Archibald  1214-26  received 
from  the  Earl  of  Fife,  Livingston  and  Herdmanston;  and  was  a wit- 
ness later  as  Sir  Archibald,  but  disappears  from  records  in  1239. 
Sir  William  “Longleg”  succeeded  his  father  in  the  Douglas  estates, 
and  his  younger  brother,  Andrew,  received  Herdmanston  and  Liv- 
ingston. William  was  the  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Douglas,  through 
his  son  Sir  William  le  Hardi,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  “Good 
Sir  James,”  friend  of  Robert  Bruce,  whose  heart  he  carried  to  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  James  was  killed  in  1330,  and  his  son  William  at 
the  battle  of  Halidon  in  1333.  He  was  succeeded  by  Hugh,  brother 
of  Sir  James,  and  Hugh  by  William,  2d  son  of  Archibald  Douglas, 
the  Regent,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Douglas,  Sept.  1357,  by  David 
II,  son  of  Robert  Bruce.  With  James,  the  9th  Earl,  the  line  became 
extinct.  George,  son  of  William,  1st  earl  of  Douglas,  who  was  neph- 
ew of  Good  Sir  James,  came  on  his  mother’s  side  into  the  earldom 
of  Angus;  the  most  famous  of  these  earls  was  Archibald  “the 
Great,”  or  Bell-the-Cat.  William,  the  11th  earl,  was  made  Marquis 
by  Charles  I.,  in  1633 ; his  grandson,  the  2d  Marquis,  was  succeeded 
by  his  youngest  brother,  3d  Marquis,  who  was  made  Duke  in  1703, 
but  died  without  issue,  and  the  title  became  extinct.  That  Andrew 
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de  Douglas  of  Herdmanston  had  a son  William,  is  clear  from  a con- 
firmation by  Alexander  III.  in  1277  of  Andrew’s  gift  of  Herdmans- 
ton to  his  said  son  William.  It  is  claimed  that  Sir  William  Doug- 
las, “Knight  of  Liddesdale,”  who  appears  in  several  documents  as 
the  heir  of  Sir  James  of  Liddesdale,  was  of  this  line;  born  about 
1300,  and  first  appears  in  history  as  Warden  of  the  Marches,  1330. 
His  will,  dated  1351,  devises  all  his  lands  to  his  five  nephews  in  suc- 
cession, sons  of  his  brother  John.  James,  the  oldest  of  these  sons, 
received  the  lands  of  Morton;  and  in  1401,  Robert  III.  granted 
them  to  the  son  of  James,  who  had  married  Robert’s  daughter.  The 
will  of  the  Knight,  dated  1351,  and  those  of  his  nephew  James,  1390 
and  1392,  are  the  oldest  wills  known  to  be  extant,  executed  by  any 
Scotsman.  The  Liddesdale  family  is  known  as  the  “Black  Doug- 
las,” and  the  Angus  family  as  the  “Red  Douglas.”  James  2d  be- 
came first  Lord  Dalkeith;  whose  son  resigned  in  favor  of  his  son 
James,  created  1st  Earl  of  Morton,  14  March,  1457-8.  Sholto  G.  W. 
Douglas,  the  present  earl,  is  the  19th.  South  of  Scotland.  Ratio,  35. 

Edgar;  Dumfries  name,  probably  namesake  of  King  Edgar; 
and  he,  of  Edgar  Atheling.  Ratio,  10. 

Elliot,  little  Elias.  South  Scotland.  Ratio,  23  in  10,000  names. 

Fairbairn , a fair  child.  Ratio,  10. 

Glendinning ; estate  in  Dumfries.  Ratio,  10. 

Grierson,  son  of  the  grieve,  overseer  of  a town  or  a farm.  Dum- 
fries name.  Ratio,  13. 

Harkness,  (H  artness)  name  of  a ness  or  headland  not  now 
known.  Dumfries  name.  Ratio,  10. 

Ferries;  corresponds  to  south  Welsh  border  Llarries,  Harris, 
son  of  Harry.  Dumfries.  Ratio,  10. 

Hogg,  son  of  Roger.  Emigrant  from  Northumberland  into 
southern  Scotland.  Ratio  there,  48.  Sc.  10. 

Hope,  a sloping  hollow.  South  Scotland.  Ratio,  15. 

Hyslop,  a hazel  hope  or  hollow.  Dumfries.  Ratio,  17. 

Irvine,  from  I.  burgh  in  Ayrshire ; but  that  from  I.  river;  Gaelic 
iar  abliain,  west  river,  crossing  Ayrshire  to  the  Firth  of  Clyde ; or 
from  name  of  Irving  parish,  Dumfries,  whence  it  has  spread  over 
the  county.  Ratio,  Irvine,  10 ; Irving,  13. 

Jar  dine  (Jordan),  French  de  la  jardin,  he  of  the  garden.  Dum- 
fries name.  Ratio,  14. 

Johnston, -e;  John’s  town;  but  one  branch  said  to  be  descend- 
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ants  of  LeSeigneur  Gilbert  de  Joinville,  who  on  his  settling  in  Dum- 
fries was  recorded  as  Johnstoun;  rather  through  Johnstone  parish 
in  Dumfries.  The  Johnstons  were  the  chief  proprietors  of  lands 
most  exposed  to  invasion  from  England;  and  with  their  dependents, 
the  Bells  and  Irvings,  formed  a defensive  cordon  along  the  frontier. 
Southern  Scotland.  Ratio,  Johnston,  45;  Johnstone,  43. 

Kelly;  from  Kelly  parish  in  Devonshire,  near  Cornwall,  where 
it  is  a more  common  name  than  in  Scotland ; south.  Ratio,  10. 

Kerr;  the  same  as  the  Northern  English  Carr,  from  carr,  i 
lowlying  meadow;  listed  as  a border  clan;  now  spread  through  the 
south  of  Scotland.  Ratio,  45. 

Kirk;  he  at  the  kirk  or  church ; south  Scotland.  Ratio,  10. 

Kirkpatrick;  from  K.  parish  in  Dumfries ; its  kirk  being  named 
from  St.  Patrick,  a north  Briton.  Dumfries  name.  Ratio,  10. 

Laidlaw;  named  from  a place  in  Selkirkshire.  South  of  Scot- 
land. Ratio,  10.  “Law”  is  a hill. 

Little;  name  for  a little  man.  South  Scotland.  Ratio,  10. 

Maxwell;  from  Maccus,  who  settled  in  Scotland  after  the  Con- 
quest, and  received  from  David  I.,  a grant  of  lands  near  Kelso,  which 
was  named  Maccus’  Well.  Herbert  de  Maccuswell  in  1143  granted 
the  church  of  M.  to  the  monks  of  Kelso.  Sir  John  deM.  was  sheriff 
of  Roxburgh  in  1207,  and  his  son  Aymer  was  sheriff  of  Dumfries 
and  Chamberlain  of  Scotland,  and  ancestor  of  the  Barons  Maxwell, 
Herries,  Eskdale,  and  Carlyle;  and  of  earls  of  Morton  and  of  Niths- 
dale;  hereditary  foes  of  the  Johnstones;  also  Robert,  5th  Lord,  and 
Warden  of  the  West  Marches,  aided  James  V.  in  reducing  the 
Armstrongs,  and  received  their  lands.  His  grandson,  John,  8th 
Lord,  was  made  earl  of  Morton;  but  the  10th  Lord  exchanged  the 
earldom  for  that  of  Nithsdale,  in  1620.  Dumfries  name.  Ratio,  27. 

Milligan,  Milliken;  probably  one  of  the  kens  of  the  Flemish  im- 
migrants. Dumfries.  Ratio,  10. 

Moffat,  Mowat;  in  early  records  “de  Monte  Alto”;  Michael  is 
on  record  1252 ; considered  a corruption  of  old  French  de  Mont 
Haut,  (he)  of  the  high  mountain.  South  Scotland.  Ratio,  17.  Mof- 
fat may  be  from  Moffat  parish  on  the  border  of  Lanark  and  Dum- 
fries. 

Oliver;  Norman  immigrant;  he  of  the  olive  grove.  South  Scot- 
land. Ratio,  11. 
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Purvis,  Purves;  Nisbet’s  “Parves  in  Berwickshire.”  South 
Scotland.  Ratio,  10. 

Rae;  in  Northumberland  Rea,  Reay,  Essex  Ray,  Yorkshire 
Wray.  South  Scotland.  Ratio,  12. 

Richardson,  northern  English  immigrant,  especially  in  Dum 
fries ; son  of  Richard.  Ratio,  15. 

Robson,  son  of  Robert;  one  of  the  chief  Northumberland  clans, 
foes  of  the  Armstrongs.  Ratio,  10. 

Rutherford,  a border  clan,  Northumberland  and  Roxburghshire 
and  adjacent.  Ratio,  15. 

Scott,  North  English  and  especially  a Northumberland  name 
for  a Scot  immigrant,  but  many  having  acquired  the  name,  returned 
to  the  Scottish  side  of  the  border.  A descendant  of  Sir  Richard  le 
Scot  obtained  an  estate  in  Lanarkshire,  and  swore  fealty  to  Edward 
I.  in  1296.  His  son,  Robert,  had  a son,  Walter,  who  had  a son, 
Robert,  who  had  a son,  Walter.  David,  the  oldest  son  of  the  last, 
was  lord  of  Buccleuch,  and  his  descendant,  Sir  Walter,  was  the  first 
Lord  Scott  of  Buccleuch.  His  only  son,  Walter  ,was  created  in  1619 
first  earl  of  Buccleach.  Sir  Walter  of  Waverly  novels  was  not  in 
the  line.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  assumed  the  name  of  Scott.  Ratio, 
Northumberland,  123;  Scottish  border,  100;  Cumb.  & Westm.,  89. 

Tait;  from  the  the  Norse  person-name.  Teitr,  meaning  joyful; 
southern  Scotland.  Ratio,  13. 

Telfer,  Norman  Taille-fer,  i.  e.  cut-iron,  expressive  of  great 
force  in  battle.  (Telford).  Ratio,  10. 

Turnbull,  named  from  his  athletic  prowess,  tested  by  the  ex- 
ploit described  by  the  name.  One  bearing  the  name  was  a champion 
of  great  stature  in  the  army  of  David  Bruce.  Often  corrupted  into 
Trumbull,  Trumble.  Northumberland  name.  Ratio,  96;  Durham, 
60;  Roxburghshire,  25. 

Waugh,  a Northumberland  name;  for  Walugh,  person-name 
Northumberland  ratio,  126;  Dumfries,  10. 

The  second  name-region  lies  between  the  border  counties  and 
the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde ; counties  Ayr,  Lanark,  Peebles,  Edin- 
burgh and  Haddington.  It  shows  almost  as  clearly  as  the  border, 
the  strong  similarity  of  family  names  on  both  sides  of  the  border, 
according  with  the  racial  unity  of  north  country  people;  with  a 
slight  invasion  of  Highlanders  into  Ayrshire. 

Adamson;  son  of  Adam,  anciently  a favorite  baptismal  name 
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in  Durham;  where  the  ratio  of  Adamson  is  28;  spreading  to  this 
section,  where  the  ratio  is  12.  From  Duncan,  son  of  A.  Adam;  in 
time  of  Robert  Bruce. 

Aitken,  Lanarkshire,  equivalent  of  English  Atkin,  little  Adam. 
Ratio,  20. 

Allan;  Alan  Fergeant  came  with  William  the  Conqueror;  but 
the  Allans  of  Scotland  trace  from  Alan  of  Shropshire.  South  Scot- 
land. Ratio,  32. 

Arthur;  from  Wales,  by  way  of  Monmouthshire  and  Northum- 
berland, to  Ayrshire.  Ratio,  10. 

Baird;  Norman  le  Bayard,  or  reddish  brown.  Glasgow  name. 
Ratio,  23.  Some  say  from  bard,  poet. 

Barbour;  corresponds  to  the  west  English  Barber ; originally  a 
barber.  South  Scotland.  Ratio,  10. 

Barclay,  corresponds  to  English  Berkeley,  birch  clearing.  Ra- 
tio, 15. 

Barr,  Norman  de  la  Barre,  he  who  lives  at  the  barrier,  usually  a 
chain  between  posts,  before  the  city  gates.  Glasgow  name.  Ratio, 
12.  Probably  sometimes  from  Barr  parish  in  Ayrshire. 

Blair;  Gaelic  blair,  a field ; Ayrshire  name.  Ratio,  20. 

Boyd;  descendants  of  Alan,  Lord  High  Steward  of  Scotland, 
who  died  in  1153.  His  third  son,  Simon,  had  an  eldest  son,  Robert, 
nicknamed  Boidh,  Gaelic  yellow  (haired).  Thomas,  the  sixth  from 
Simon,  was  made  the  first  Lord  Boyd.  William  Boyd  was  made  earl 
of  Kilmarnock,  Aug.  7,  1661.  The  Boyds  of  Mains  are  from  the 
9th  Lord  Boyd.  South  Scotland.  Ratio,  25. 

Brodie;  from  a place  in  Elginshire;  “DeBrothie”  in  a charter, 
1311.  South  Scotland.  Ratio,  18. 

Brown,  one  of  the  commonest  English  names,  especially  in 
North  Britain ; a brown  or  brunette  man,  Scotland,  but  mostly  south. 
Ratio,  125. 

Buchanan;  from  Buchanan  parish,  in  Stirling,  east  of  Loch 
Lomond ; but  now  Glasgow.  Ratio,  35. 

Cairns;  from  Cairn,  the  rocky  top  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  on  the 
borders  of  Edinburgh  and  Peebles  counties;  Gaelic  earn,  a rocky 
mound.  South  Scotland.  Ratio,  10. 

• Caldwell,  that  is,  cold  spring;  from  C.  parish,  North  Riding 
Yorkshire.  (?)  Ayrshire.  Ratio,  12. 

Cochranes,  from  an  ancient  barony  in  Renfrew,  seat  of  the 
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earls  of  Dundonald,  near  Paisley.  The  present  Lord  Cochrane  is 
the  12th  earl.  Now  mostly  an  Ayrshire  name.  Ratio,  24. 

Cowan,  for  MacCowan,  Gaelic  MacComhghain,  person-name 
C'omgan,  from  St.  C.  Branch  of  Colqnhoun.  South  Scotland.  Ratio, 
15. 

Craig;  from  Gaelic  creag,  a crag;  or  Craig  parish.  Forfar- 
shire. South  Scotland.  Ratio,  45. 

Crawford,  from  C.  parish  in  Lanarkshire.  Sir  Reginald  de 
Craufurd,  sheriff  of  Ayrshire  1296,  appears  to  be  the  ancestor  of 
many  branches.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Alan,  4th  earl  of 
Richmond.  Southwestern  Scotland.  Ratio,  40. 

Cunningham,  from  the  old  northern  division  of  Ayrshire;  es- 
pecially common  in  Ayrshire,  but  distributed  over  Scotland  gener- 
ally. Ratio,  32.  Also  an  immigrant  in  Ireland  since  1600. 

Currie,  from  C.  parish  in  Edinburghshire ; Gaelic  coire,  a dell. 
South  Scotland.  Ratio,  15. 

Dalgleish ; from  a place  in  Fifeshire ; Gaelic  dal  glaise,  meadow 
stream.  South  Scotland.  Ratio,  10. 

Dalziel  (Daly ell) ; from  the  parish  (old  barony)  in  Lanarkshire, 
on  the  Clyde.  Thomas  de  Dalzelle  signed  on  the  Ragman  Roll  of 
Edward  I.  at  Berwick-on-Tweed,  28  Aug.  1296.  Sir  Robert  de  Dal- 
zell  obtained  a charter  of  lands  in  Selkirk  from  David  II.  in  1365. 
Sir  William  succeeded  as  sergeant  of  Lanark,  and  his  son,  George 
de  Dalzell,  obtained  a charter  of  the  barony  of  Dalzell  in  1395 ; suc- 
ceeded by  his  brothere  Sir  John,  and  he  by  his  3rd  son,  Robert;  in 
lineal  descent  was  Robert,  created  1st  baron  in  1628;  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Robert,  1st  earl  of  Camwath.  The  present  earl, 
Sir  Ronald,  is  the  15th.  South  Scotland.  Ratio,  10. 

Dick,  nickname  of  Richard,  is  found  mainly  in  Ayrshire.  Ra- 
tio, 15. 

Dickie,  little  Dick,  extends  over  the  south  of  Scotland.  Ratio, 

10. 

Dickson  is  from  Richard  Keith,  probably  son  of  Marshall  Her- 
vey  de  Keith,  who  died  in  1249.  The  founder  of  the  clan  was  Thom- 
as Dicson,  who  received  a charter  from  Robert  Bruce  of  lands  in 
Symington,  Lanarkshire,  about  1306.  His  son  removed  to  Ber- 
wickshire. Central  and  southern  Scotland.  Ratio,  25;  but  under 
the  spelling  Dixon,  far  more  common  in  North  England. 

Dod(d)s,  from  an  old  English  person-name  Dodo,  found  in 
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Domesday  Book  1086.  Northumberland.  Ratio,  48;  Durham,  20; 
South  Scotland,  10. 

Dunlop,  from  Dunlop  parish  in  Ayrshire,  where  its  ratio  is  30. 

Dunn,  le  Dunne,  one  of  a dun  color;  sometimes  he  at  the  down 
or  hill.  South  Scotland.  Ratio,  16. 

Dyke,-s,  del  Dyke,  he  of  the  dike.  Hadrian’s  Wall,  Cumber- 
land. (?)  Lanarkshire.  Ratio,  11. 

Finlay,  Findlay,  have  come  down  from  the  Farquharson  clan  of 
Strathspey,  into  Ayrshire ; the  ratio  of  Finlay  is  10,  of  Findlay  17. 

Forrest,  del  Forest,  1379;  he  who  lives  at  the  forest;  Norman  in 
southern  Scotland,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire.  Ratio  Scotland,  13; 
Lancashire,  9. 

Forsyth,  Forsaith,  from  Forcett  township  in  the  North  Riding 
of  Yorkshire.  S.  Scotland.  Ratio,  10. 

Fullarton,  from  F.  parish  in  Ayrshire;  town  of  the  fowler. 
Rarely  Fullerton ; Ayrshire.  Ratio,  10. 

Fulton,  from  the  name  of  a tower,  now  a ruin,  in  Roxburghshire. 
South  Scotland.  Ratio,  10. 

Gemmell;  in  English  Gammell  and  Gamble  from  old  person- 
name  Gamel.  Ratio,  13. 

Gibson,  North  English  for  Gib’s  or  Gilbert’s  son;  also  in  clan 
Buchanan,  where  Gilbert  is  a favorite  name.  Ratio,  Durham,  64; 
Cumb.  and  Westmore.,  57;  Northumb.,  44;  Notts.,  36;  Scotland,  32. 

Gillespie,  Gaelic  Gill-espuig,  servant  of  the  bishop;  branch  of 
MacPherson.  S.  Scotland.  Ratio,  12. 

Gilmour,  Gilmore,  branch  of  the  Morrison  clan;  devotee  of 
Mary.  Immigrant  in  Ayrshire.  Ratio,  24. 

Graham,  a strong  clan  which  has  spread  largely  from  central 
Scotland  southward  in  Scotland  and  into  the  border  counties  of 
England,  Cumb.  and  Westm.  Ratio,  100.  Centr.  & S.  Scotland  60. 

Gray,  le  Gray,  grayhaired;  de  Gray,  from  Grai,  village  near 
Caen,  Normandy;  in  Oxf.  1086.  Ratio,  45. 

Hall,  he  at  the  hall;  very  common  English  name,  especially 
north.  In  S.  Scotland.  Ratio  but  12. 

Hamilton;  from  the  Lords  of  the  manor  of  Hamilton  in  Leices- 
ter; of  the  same  origin  as  the  earls  of  Leicester.  First,  Gilbert  de 
Hamilton,  living  in  the  time  of  Alexander  II.  His  son  was  witness 
to  a charter  1295,  and  signed  Ragman’s  Roll,  1296.  Walter  Fitz  Gil- 
bert Hamilton  had  a grant  of  Cadzow  from  King  Robert  Bruce.  Sir 
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James,  6th  of  Cadzow,  was  created  Lord  Hamilton,  28  June,  1445, 
and  died  1479;  succeeded  by  his  only  son,  James,  2d  Lord  Hamilton, 
and  1st  Earl  of  Arran;  he  by  his  oldest  son,  James  2d,  earl  of  Arran 
and  Regent  of  Scotland  1542-54,  and  died  in  1575;  he  by  his  son, 
James,  3d  earl,  and  he  by  his  third  son,  John,  created  Marquess 
1599,  in  whom  these  titles  became  extinct.  John’s  youngest  son, 
Claud,  was  created  baron  of  Paisley  and  succeeded  by  his  son, 
James,  1st  earl  of  Abercorn;  and  he  by  his  son,  James,  2d  earl  of 
Abercorn,  who  succeeded  his  cousin,  William,  as  2d  Duke  of  Ham- 
ilton, and  died  about  1670;  succeeded  by  his  only  surviving  son, 
George,  3d  earl  of  Abercorn.  The  8th  earl  of  Abercorn  died  unmar- 
ried in  1789,  and  his  honors  devolved  upon  his  nephew  John  James, 
9th  earl,  created  Marquess  of  Abercorn  in  1790;  died  1818;  and  suc- 
ceeded by  his  grandson,  James,  2d  Duke,  died  1913 ; succeeded  by  his 
son,  James  A.  E.,  3d  and  present  Duke.  Ratio  of  Hamilton  names  in 
Southern  Scotland,  65  in  every  10,000  names. 

Hood,  nickname  of  Richard,  in  Dorsetshire,  from  whence  it  ap- 
pears to  have  come ; for  the  corresponding  northern  English  name 
is  Hudson.  Ratio  in  Southern  Scotland,  12. 

Howie,  for  Hughie,  confirmed  by  Howison  for  MacHugh  in  the 
MacDonald  clan.  S.  Scotland.  Ratio,  10. 

Inglis,  an  Englishman.  Southern  Scotland.  Ratio,  18.  Sir 
William  Inglis,  in  time  of  Robert  III. 

Jack,  nickname  for  John;  but  originally  French  Jaques,  James. 
Southern  Scotland.  Ratio,  15. 

Jackson,  northern  and  especially  northwestern  English;  into 
Renfrewshire,  with  ratio  22. 

Kay,  he  at  the  quay;  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire  to  Ayrshire.  Ra- 
itos  30,  25,  and  13,  respectively. 

Lang,  a long  man,  English  Long.  Glasgow  name.  Ratio,  15. 

Lawrie,  little  Lawrence,  sometimes  Laurie.  Southern  Scotland. 
Ratio,  17. 

Lawson,  son  of  Law  or  Lawrence ; northern  English,  especially 
Durham,  into  South  Scotland.  Ratio,  10. 

Lennox;  Gaelic  Lemhnach  (field)  on  the  Leven  river;  from  near 
Loch  Lomond  to  Ayrshire.  Ratio,  12. 

Lindsay;  Lindsey,  an  immigrant  from  Essex  into  Ayrshire, 
time  of  Malcolm  Ceanmor.  Ratio,  30. 
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Logan,  from  Logan  parish,  Ayrshire,  meaning  a hollow,  low 
tract.  Branch  of  MacLennan.  Ratio,  18. 

Lyon,  a lion,  Glasgow  district.  Ratio,  10  (Lancashire,  ratio  8). 

Macculloch,  son  of  Cullach,  i.  e.  boar ; probably  branch  of  Mac- 
Dougall.  S.  half  of  Scotland.  Ratio,  13. 

Mackie,  Ayrshire,  for  Mackay,  son  of  Aodh;  probably  immi- 
grant. Ratio,  30. 

MacNeil,-l,  Highland  clan  spread  in  southern  Scotland,  Ra- 
tio, 13. 

Mair,  old  English  maire,  a mayor ; Ayrshire.  Ratio,  12. 

Marshall,  a farrier.  Ratio,  Nottingham,  70;  Lincolnshire,  60; 
Northumberland,  37 ; S.  Scotland,  27. 

Martin,  from  St.  Martin,  as  christen-name.  Ratio,  Cornwall, 
97;  Sussex,  80;  Northum.,  37;  S.  Scotl.,  30. 

Morton;  from  the  barony  (parish)  of  Morton  in  Nithsdale, 
Dumfries.  Kilmarnock  name.  Ratio,  25. 

Muir,  southern  Scotland  equivalent  of  English  Moore,  he  of  the 
moor.  Ratio,  29. 

Murdoch;  old  Gaelic;  branch  of  southern  MacDonald  in  Ayr- 
shire. Ratio,  27. 

Neil,  probably  English  niel  or  Nigel,  little  black  man;  e.  g.  Niel 
Bruce,  bro.  of  Robert.  Ayrshire.  Ratio,  11. 

Neilson;  north  English  Nelson,  son  of  Niel  or  Neal;  spelling 
influenced  by  MacNeil.  Glasgow  especially.  Ratio,  16.  One  group 
descends  from  Neil  MacNeil,  a Mackay,  living  1430. 

Nisbet,-t;  the  first  in  records  is  Philip  de  Nesbyth,  witness  to  a 
deed  of  David  I.  to  Coldringham  Priory,  in  Berwickshire,  where  Nis- 
bet  castle.  Explained  as  ness  bight,  headland  bay.  Southern  Scot- 
land. Ratio,  10. 

Orr;  from  Orr  parish  in  Kirkcudbrightshire.  Southern  Scot- 
land. Ratio,  13. 

Park,  he  at  the  park.  Glasgow  name.  Ratio,  12. 

Paton;  little  Patrick;  corresponds  to  Pattinson  in  Northern 
English.  Southern  half  of  Scotland.  Ratio,  15. 

Pollock;  from  Pollock,  a suburb  of  Glasgow.  Chiefly  in  Glas- 
gow district.  Ratio,  25. 

Pringle,  William,  1492  reputed  founder;  in  arms,  escallopshells 
of  a Pilgrim.  South  Scotland.  Ratio,  10. 

Rankin;  little  Randolph.  Lanarkshire  favorite.  Ratio,  26. 
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Richmond;  from  Richmond,  arrond.  Neufchatel,  Normandy, 
the  name  was  transferred  to  Richmond  castle  in  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire ; whence  a branch  of  the  family  to  Ayrshire.  Ratio,  10. 

Scott  is  shared  with  the  border  counties ; which  see. 

Shanks;  Lanarkshire,  nickname  for  a longlegged  person.  Com- 
pare Cruickshank.  Ratio,  11. 

Sloan;  a covetous  person;  “a  greedy  sloan.”  (Jamieson,  Diet.) 
Ayrshire  name.  Ratio,  18. 

Smith,  a metal  worker.  The  most  common  name  in  nearly  every 
part  of  England  and  southern  Scotland,  Worcestershire  300  in  every 
10,000  names ; S.  Scotland  144,  or  about  midway  in  list. 

Somerville,  Walter  de  S.  with  William  the  Conqueror;  to  Staf- 
fordshire, two  sons;  one  the  ancestor  of  the  English,  the  other  of 
the  Scottish  branch.  Especially  Lamarkshire.  Ratio,  20. 

Steel;  Stele  in  Hundred  Rolls,  1273;  but  so  limited  in  range, 
probably  “at  the  stile.”  Ratio,  26. 

Stevenson,  variant  of  North  English  Stephenson.  Durham 
ratio,  108;  South  Scotland,  40. 

Stoddart;  a herdsman  of  stots;  young  oxen  or  bullocks;  stot- 
herd.  In  Staffords.  Stoddard.  R.,  10. 

Struthers;  from  Northumberland  struther,  a marsh.  Ratio  in 
southern  Scotland,  13. 

Swan;  perhaps  a swan ; but  Swain  in  Lincoln  takes  the  place  of 
Swan  in  Northumb.  Scot.  Ratio,  13. 

Templeton;  from  Templeton  parish  in  Devonshire,  to  Lanark- 
shire. Ratio,  11. 

Tennant,  a tenant.  Yorkshire  and  southern  Scotland.  Ratio,  10. 

Thomson,  son  of  Thomas;  mostly  southern  in  Scotland.  Ra- 
tio, 120,  Thompson,  Northumberland  230. 

Tod,-d  a fox;  nickname;  ratio  35  in  S.  Scotland,  but  greater 
across  the  English  border. 

Turner;  a woodturner.  Most  common  in  central  England.  Dum- 
fries, Greenock  & Glasgow.  Ratio,  19. 

Waddell,  de  Wadhulle,  now  Odell,  Bedfordshire.  Lanarkshire 
name.  Ratio,  12. 

Wallace,  Norman  le  Waleys,  the  Welshman  (English  Wallis), 
North  England  and  S.  Scotland.  Ratio,  44. 

Watson,  son  of  Watt,  nickname  of  Walter.  Ratio,  Durham,  110, 
N.  & E.  Riding  Yorks,  95 ; S.  Scotl.,  55. 
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Welsh,  a Welshman.  Southern  Scotland.  Ratio,  10. 

White,  Whyte.  Ratio,  30  and  15,  respectively  in  S.  Scotland. 
White,  Devon,  90.  White  or  fair  man. 

Wilson,  son  of  Will.  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  ratio,  180 ; 
S.  Scotland,  135;  N.  Riding  York,  120. 

Young,  especially  for  “junior.”  Most  in  Scotland.  Ratio,  85, 
and  in  western  England. 

Central  Scotland,  counties  Argyll,  Dumbarton,  Fife,  Forfar, 
Perth  and  Stirling.  Lowland  names  prevail  in  the  east  and  High- 
land names  in  Argyll  and  the  western  part  of  Perth  and  Stirling. 

Balfour;  Gaelic  baile,  fuar,  cold  town;  Sims  says  town  on  the 
Ore  stream.  Fife  name.  Ratio,  10. 

Baxter;  northern  English  for  Baker.  Lincoln  and  W.  Riding 
Yorks,  9;  Forfar  and  Perth,  10. 

Burns;  he  living  at  the  burn  or  brook.  Cumberland  and  West- 
mor.  Ratio,  20 ; Perth  & Glasgow,  10. 

Cameron;  Argyll  and  Perthshire.  Ratio,  38. 

Campbell;  Argyll  and  Perthshire.  Ratio,  130. 

Dawson;  son  of  David.  Cumb.  and  Westmor.  Ratio,  57,  Dur- 
ham, 44 ; decrease  N.  & S.  Stirling,  14. 

Dewar,  Gaelic  deoradh,  a stranger;  or  from  Dewar,  place  in 
Edinburghshire.  Stirling.  Ratio,  12. 

Donaldson;  Lowland  for  MacDonald.  Ratio,  central  Scotland, 
west,  24. 

Drummond,  Perthshire  and  Stirling.  Ratio,  27. 

Drysdale,  from  D.  parish  in  Dumfries;  dale  on  Dryfe  Water. 
Ratio,  13. 

Duff,  for  MacDuff ; Perth.  Ratio,  15. 

Edward, -s;  son  of  Edward;  Shropshire,  Wales  and  Welsh  bor- 
der, to  N.  central  Scotland.  Ratio,  12. 

Finlay  son;  branch  of  Farquharson  in  Perthshire.  Ratio,  10. 
Forbes;  Highland  clan  in  west  Aberdeen  and  Perthshire.  Ratio, 
39. 

Galbraith;  branch  of  MacFarlane,  and  of  MacDonald  in  Argyll. 
Ratio,  10. 

Galloway;  immigrant  into  Stirling  from  Galloway.  Ratio,  10. 
Gordon;  Highland  clan  in  the  north  of  this  section  of  Scotland. 
Ratio,  57. 

Gow;  branch  of  MacPherson,  in  Perthshire.  Ratio,  10. 
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Graham  and  Hall  are  shared  with  the  Lowlands. 

Mac  Arthur;  offshoot  of  Campbell,  in  Argyll  and  Stirling.  Ra- 
tio, 10. 

Maccallum;  that  is,  Malcolm;  off  shoot  of  MacLeod  of  Lewis. 
Ratio,  central  Scotland,  27. 

MacDougall ; offshoot  of  MacDonald,  south,  in  Argyll.  Ratio,  26. 

MacEwan,  MacEwen;  branch  of  MacLachlan,  in  central  Scot- 
land. Ratio,  15. 

MacFarlane;  clan  in  the  central  section.  Ratio,  48. 

MacGregor;  clan  in  Perthshire  and  Stirling.  Ratio,  28. 

Macintosh,  MacKintosh;  clan  in  Perthshire  and  Inverness.  Ra- 
tio, 25. 

MacIntyre;  Argyll  clan.  Ratio,  29. 

MacLaren;  clan  in  Perthshire  and  Inverness.  Ratio,  34. 

MacLean;  Argyllshire  clan.  Ratio,  31. 

MacMillan;  Argyllshire  clan.  Ratio,  27. 

MacNab;  central  Scotland.  Ratio,  15,  offshoot  of  Clan  Alpin. 

MacNaughton;  Perthshire  clan.  Ratio,  12. 

MacNeil,-l;  Argyllshire  and  Renfrew  clan.  Ratio,  13. 

Marshall,  shared  with  the  Lowlands. 

Menzies;  Perthshire  clan.  Ratio,  17. 

Ogilive;  originally  in  Perthshire ; now  especially  in  Forfar- 
shire. Ratio,  15. 

Eaton,  shared  with  the  Lowlands.  Southern  half  of  Scotland. 

Sharp;  a keen  man;  Perthshire.  Ratio,  17. 

Stirling;  chiefly  at  its  home,  Stirlingshire.  Ratio,  25. 

Todd  and  Wallace,  shared  with  the  Lowlands. 

Northern  Scotland,  like  the  central  section  has  Highlanders,  in 
the  western  counties, — Sutherland,  Ross  and  Cromarty,  and  Inver- 
ness; excluding  Elgin,  Banff,  Kincardine,  and  all  but  the  western 
border  of  Aberdeen  and  Caithness;  and  also  the  Hebrides,  Ork- 
neys and  Shetland  islands ; the  islands  being  mainly  Norse. 

Cruickshank;  crooked-leg;  Aberdeen  and  Elgin  name.  Ratio,  10. 

Camming;  Inverness  clan.  Ratio,  15. 

Duncan,  branch  of  the  Robertson  clan ; alias  Clan  Donnachie  or 
Duncan.  Ratio,  50. 

Farquhar,  Farquharson  clan  in  western  Aberdeen.  Ratio,  25. 

Forbes  clan  shared  with  northern  Perth.  Ratio,  39. 
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Geddes;  Lower  says  nickname  of  Gideon;  Bardsley  “giddy”; 
in  America,  also  Gettys.  Ratio,  10. 

Gordon  shares  with  the  nearest  central  district.  Ratio  as  a 
whole,  57. 

Grant;  mainly  Inverness  clan.  Ratio,  40. 

Innes;  Maclnnes  clan,  now  in  Aberdeen  and  Roxburgh.  Ratio, 

10. 

Low;  appears  to  be  the  north  and  west  English  Lowe;  he  at  the 
low,  or  hill ; Aberdeen.  Ratio,  11. 

Lumsden;  from  the  lands  of  Lumsdaine,  granted  to  the  neigh- 
boring Priory  of  Coldingham,  Berwickshire,  by  king  Edgar  about 
973  A.  D. ; a family  of  its  tenants  took  the  name.  The  present  line 
has  been  traced  to  Gilbert  de  Lumsdaine ’s  marriage,  1320,  to  the 
heiress  of  Blanerne.  The  Lumsdens  now  are  mainly  in  Aberdeen- 
shire. Ratio,  15. 

MacDonald  clan,  especially  Ranald  branch,  Inverness.  Ratio,  73. 

Macintosh ; Inverness  shares  with  Perth.  Ratio,  25. 

MacKay,  northern  Scotland,  especially  western  Caithness.  Ra- 
tio, 25.  For  MacKie,  see  Ayrshire. 

MacKenzie;  Ross  and  Inverness  clan.  Ratio,  50. 

MacLeod , Inverness  and  Ross  clan.  Ratio,  12. 

MacPherson;  Inverness  clan.  Ratio,  24. 

MacRae;  Inverness  and  Hebrides.  Ratio,  14. 

Middleton,  probably  from  Middleton  in  Northumberland;  now 
Aberdeen.  Ratio,  16. 

Milne;  he  at  the  mill,  Old  English  milne;  Aberdeen  and  vicinity. 
Ratio,  33. 

Munro;  clan  in  northern  Scotland,  especially  Rosshire.  Ratio, 
13. 

Rennie,  probably  pet  name  for  Yorkshire  christen-name  Rey- 
ner,  family  name  Rennison ; Aberdeen.  Ratio,  20. 

Ross,  from  county  Ross,  where  it  especially  abounds.  Ratio,  43. 

Stephen,  from  the  christen-name  Stephen;  Greek  stephanos, 
victor’s  wreath,  crown;  Aberd.  Ratio,  10. 

Strachan;  from  Strachan  parish,  Kincardineshire.  Ratio  for 
northern  Scotland,  10. 

Sutherland  clan,  takes  its  name  from  county  Sutherland.  Ratio 
for  northern  Scotland,  10. 

TJrquhart;  from  Urquhart  parish,  Ross  and  Cromarty;  and  the 
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family  from  Galleroch  de  Urchart,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  II 
(1214-1249),  descendants  hereditary  sheriffs  of  Cromarty.  Ratio,  10. 

Watt,  pet  name  for  Walter,  especially  in  clan  Buchanan;  Aber- 
deen and  vicinity.  Ratio,  31. 

Scotland  generally. 

Adam,  from  the  favorite  (christen-name)  Adam.  Ratio  for 
Scotland,  21  in  every  10,000  names. 

Alexander,  from  christen-name  Alexander;  also  Lowland  for 
MacAlister,  and  for  a branch  of  MacDonell  of  Glengarry.  Ratio  for 
Scotland,  30. 

Anderson,  Andrew’s  son;  favorite  in  Northumberland.  Ratio. 
74,  and  Scotland,  ratio,  100. 

Baillie,  a bailiff,  English  Bailey.  Ratio  for  Scotland,  12. 

Ballantyne,  old  de  Bennachtyne,  cited  as  in  Bute  island ; branch 
of  Stuart  & Campbell.  Ratio,  20. 

Black,  from  dark  complexion;  in  clans  Lamont,  MacGregor, 
MacLean,  as  well  as  in  Lowlands.  Ratio,  35;  Northumberland,  30; 
Leicester  and  Rutland,  26. 

Bruce,  Norman  with  William  the  Conqueror;  Stephen,  Diet,  of 
National  Biogr.  says  “probably  from  the  lands  and  castle  of  Bruis,” 
whose  ruins  are  between  Cherbourg  and  Yallonges,  in  dept.  La 
Manche,  Normandy;  Bardsley,  from  castle  of  Braose,  now  Brieuse, 
two  leagues  from  Falaise.  Seat  of  the  elder  branch  at  Skelton  in 
Cleveland,  not  far  from  Whitby.  The  younger  brother,  Robert  de 
Bruce  (1078-1141)  had  a grant  of  Annandale  by  charter  from  David 
I.  about  1124,  embracing  a large  part  of  Dumfriesshire;  but  re- 
nounced it  to  fight  on  the  side  of  Stephen  of  England,  and  died  1141, 
leaving  two  sons ; Adam,  the  eldest,  succeeding  to  his  English  lands, 
and  Robert  de  Bruce  III.  recovering  Annandale,  was  founder  of  the 
Scotch  branch.  William  the  Lion  confirmed  to  him  Annandale  by 
charter,  1166.  Born  in  1138,  the  last  record  of  him  was  in  1189 ; and 
his  son,  Robert  IV.,  dying  before  1191,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
William,  who  died  1215.  His  son,  Robert  de  Bruce  V.  married 
Isabel,  2d  daughter  of  David,  brother  of  William  the  Lion  and  thus 
founded  a claim  of  descent  for  the  crown.  He  died  1245  and  his 
son,  Robert  de  Bruce  VI.  (1210-93)  rival  of  John  Baliol  for  the 
Crown  of  Scotland,  married  Isabel  de  Clare,  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Gloucester.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  II.  he  became  one  of  the  15 
Regents  of  Scotland  and  in  1268  was  appointed  the  first  chief  jus- 
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tice  of  England.  He  united  in  the  league  of  Nobles  against  John  de 
Baliol,  to  whom  Edward  I.  of  England  as  arbiter  allotted  the  crown, 
1292.  On  account  of  his  age  he  resigned  his  claims  in  favor  of  his 
son,  Robert  de  Bruce  VII.,  and  died  1295,  aged  85.  His  son,  Robert 
(1253-1304),  married  Marjory,  countess  of  Carrick.  When  Baliol 
attempted  to  become  independent  of  Edward  I.,  Bruce  sided  with 
Edward.  His  son,  Robert  de  Bruce  VIII.  (1274-1329),  took  oath  of 
homage  and  fealty  to  Edward  1296,  but  when  Edward  demanded 
service  beyond  sea,  in  excess  of  his  feudal  obligation,  he  sided  with 
Sir  William  Wallace  against  Edward,  who  after  an  intermittent  war, 
came  to  terms  with  Bruce ; his  policy  being  conciliation ; though  Wal- 
lace was  taken  prisoner  and  executed  in  1305,  Bruce  was  crowned  at 
Scone,  March  27,  1306 ; but  his  first  efforts  to  win  the  kingdom  were 
failures.  Edward  I.  died  1307  and  was  succeeded  by  the  weak  Ed- 
ward II. ; and  Bruce,  aided  by  the  earl  of  Douglas,  and  by  Randolph, 
earl  of  Moray,  by  the  end  of  1313  left  only  the  castles  of  Berwick 
and  Stirling  in  English  hands.  On  June  11,  1314,  the  battle  of  Ban- 
nockburn routed  the  English  army ; the  crown  was  settled  on  Bruce 
and  his  heirs  male ; failing  which,  on  his  brother,  Edward,  and  his 
heirs  male;  failing  which,  on  Robert’s  daughter  Margaret  and  her 
heirs.  Robert  was  succeeded  in  1331  by  his  only  son,  David  (1324- 
1371),  who  spent  his  boyhood,  1334-41  in  France;  while  Edward 
Baliol  reigned ; 1341-46,  David  reigned ; 1346-57,  he  was  a captive  in 
England;  1357  to  his  death  in  1370,  David  reigned,  but  died  child- 
less; and  was  succeeded  by  Robert  the  Steward,  or  Robert  II.  of 
Scotland  first  of  the  Stuart  kings;  being  son  of  Walter  II.,  Steward 
of  Scotland,  by  Marjory,  daughter  of  king  Robert  Bruce.  Robert  II. 
was  the  fifth  in  direct  line  from  Walter  I.,  Steward  of  Malcolm  IV., 
and  son  of  Alan.  Ratio  of  Bruce  for  Scotland,  25  in  every  10,000 
names. 

Burnett,  variation  of  Bernard.  Ratio,  10. 

Carmichael;  from  Carmichael  parish  in  Lanarkshire.  Ratio,  15. 
Branch  of  Stewart  of  Appin. 

Chalmers,  a chamberlain.  Ratio,  23.  Branch  of  clan  Cameron. 

Christie,  little  Christopher.  Ratio,  26. 

Clark,  old  English  Clerk,  from  Latin  clericus,  learned  man; 
largely  immigrant  from  England ; but  also  branch  of  clans  Cameron, 
Macintosh,  and  MacPherson.  Ratio,  50  . 

Crichton;  from  Crichton  barony  in  Edinburghshire.  Thurs- 
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tanus  de  Crichton  was  witness  to  a charter  founding  Holyrood  Ab- 
bey ; and  Thomas  de  Crichton  was  a baron  who  swore  fealty  to  Ed- 
ward I.  in  1296.  William  Crichton  died  1454 ; his  grandson  was  son- 
in-law  of  James  II.,  his  father  having  been  Chancellor  of  Scotland 
during  the  minority  of  James  II.;  but  taking  sides  with  the  Duke 
of  Albany  against  the  king,  he  lost  titles  and  estates.  Sir  James 
Crichton,  fifth  in  descent  from  him,  inherited  the  barony  of  Fren- 
draught  in  Banffshire.  The  “Admirable  Crichton”  was  of  another 
branch,  settled  in  Dumfries.  The  name  has  disappeared  from  the 
peerage  and  almost  from  the  landed  gentry.  Ratio,  12. 

Davidson ; North  English;  also  adopted  by  a branch  of  clan 
Chattan,  later  becoming  an  independent  clan.  Ratio,  Cumberland, 
Westmoreland  and  Northumberland,  70,  Scotland,  47. 

Donald , Lowland  for  MacDonald.  Ratio,  24. 

Ewing,  Lowland  for  MacEwen,  a branch  of  clan  MacLauchlan. 
Ratio,  15. 

Ferguson,  Highland  clan.  Ratio,  60.  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, 25;  Northumberland,  11. 

Fisher,  a fisherman.  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  40;  Notts, 
32;  Lancashire,  25;  Scotland,  10. 

Fleming,  immigrant  from  Flanders;  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, 25 ; Scotland,  30. 

Fraser,  Highland  clan.  Ratio  throughout  Scotland,  44  in  every 
10,000  names. 

Gardiner,  a gardener.  Ratio,  10 ; Gardner,  ratio,  Scotland,  11 ; 
Warwick,  45;  Essex,  33;  Lancashire,  31. 

Gibb,  nickname  for  Gilbert,  especially  in  clan  Buchanan.  Ra- 
tio, 12.  Gibbs,  Warwick,  70;  Glou.,  60. 

Gilchrist,  Gaelic  Gilchriosd,  servant  of  Christ.  Branch  of  Mac 
Lachlan  and  Ogilvie.'  Ratio,  12. 

Glen,  he  of  the  glen;  branch  of  clan  Macintosh.  Ratio,  11. 

Grieg,  Greig,  short  for  Gregor  or  MacGregor;  branch  of  clan 
MacGregor.  Ratio,  14. 

Grieve,  a reeve,  overseer,  or  sheriff ; Anglo-Saxon  gerefa.  Ra- 
tio, 13.  See  Greaves,  Worcesters,  34. 

Guthrie;  from  Guthrie  parish  in  Forfarshire.  Ratio,  10. 

Ear  die;  Norman  hardi,  daring.  Ratio,  11.  Hardy,  Leic,  and 
Rutland,  38;  Notts.,  36;  Line.,  30;  Durh.,  24. 
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Harper,  a harper.  Bucks.,  30;  Suffolk,  26;  N.  & E.  Riding 
Yorks,  20;  Worcesters,  18;  Scotland,  12. 

Harvey,  Norman  Hervee,  to  England ; Essex.  Ratio,  70 ; Hamp- 
shire, 50;  Kent,  50;  Notts,  36;  Scotland,  20. 

Hay,  Norman,  de  la  Haye,  several  villages;  also  means  merely, 
of  the  hedge.  Scot.,  12 ; cent.  R.,  30. 

Henderson;  son  of  Henry;  Northumberland.  Ratio,  74;  Scot- 
land, 70;  Durham,  40. 

Hill,  he  of  the  hill;  Gloucesters,  73;  Somerset,  70;  Devon,  67; 
Leic.  and  Rutland,  66;  Scotland,  18. 

Hunter,  a hunter.  Ratio,  Scotland,  63;  Durham,  44;  mostly 
confined  to  the  north  country. 

Hutchison,  equivalent  of  North  English  Hutchinson,  son  of 
Roger.  Ratio,  Scotland,  15;  Hutchinson  ratio,  Durham,  108;  North- 
umberland, 55 ; Cumb.  and  Westm.  50 ; N.  and  E.  Riding  Yorks,  40. 

Jamieson,  son  of  James.  Scotland  ratio,  including  branch  of 
Gunn,  and  Stuart  of  Bute,  26. 

Kennedy,  branch  of  Cameron,  southwestern  Scotland.  Ratio 
for  Scotland,  35.  Roland  de  Carrick,  founder,  time  of  Alex.  III. 

Kidd,  a kid.  Ratio,  10;  Staffordshire,  16. 

King,  a king;  mostly  immigrant  from  central  England;  and  for 
M’Righ,  branch  of  MacGregor,  13. 

Laing;  in  Glasgow  district,  Lang,  Long;  English  Long,  especial- 
ly in  the  west.  Ratio,  Scotland,  20. 

Lamont,  clan  Lamond.  Ratio,  10. 

Law,  generally  for  Lawrence ; sometimes,  he  living  at  the  law, 
or  hill.  Ratio,  10. 

Leslie;  Highland  clan.  Ratio,  18. 

MacAdam,  son  of  Adam;  branch  of  clan  MacGregor.  Ratio,  10. 

Maitland,  Anglo-Norman,  earliest  recorded  ancestor  Thomas  de 
Matalant,  time  of  William  the  Lion  (1165-1214).  Lower  says  from 
lands  of  Magdalen  chapel,  Inveresk  parish,  Edinburghshire ; though 
Thomas  lived  in  Berwickshire.  Ancestor  of  Lords  Lethington  & 
earls  of  Lauderdale. 

Malcolm,  Gaelic  MalColum,  devotee  of  St.  Columba.  Branch  of 
MacLeod.  Ratio,  13. 

Mathieson,  Highland  clan.  Ratio,  10. 

Meikle,  “mickle,”  large.  Ratio,  14. 
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Millar,  ratio,  30;  Miller,  45;  in  Dorsets,  100;  Durham  and  Ox- 
fords, 28;  Lancashire,  24. 

Mitchell,  from  Michael.  Ratio,  100;  Cornwall  (about  half 
Michell)  127 ; West  Riding  Yorks,  45. 

Moir,  for  Muir,  English  Moore,  at  the  moor.  Ratio,  11. 

Morrison,  Highland  clan;  for  Gilmore,  devotee  of  Mary  (Vir- 
gin). Ratio,  42. 

Muirhead  from  Muirhead  village  in  Fife  and  Lanark,  and  per- 
haps other  like  locations.  Ratio,  10. 

Murray;  Freskin  in  the  twelfth  century,  ancestor,  Sir  Malcolm 
de  Moravia,  sheriff  of  Perthshire,  who  died  before  1289,  is  ancestor 
of  the  Dukes  of  Atholl.  His  son,  Sir  William,  swore  fealty  to  Ed- 
ward I.,  1296.  His  son,  Andrew  Murray,  sided  with  Edward  Baliol, 
and  was  executed  Oct.  7,  1322.  His  son,  William,  died  before  1352, 
whose  son,  Sir  John,  died  about  1358;  succeeded  by  Walter,  who 
died  1390;  he  by  his  son,  Sir  David,  whose  son,  Sir  David  died  in 
1452 ; succeeded  by  William,  who  died  in  1459 ; he  by  his  son,  Sir  Wil- 
liam (1444-1525) ; succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Sir  William,  who  died 
in  1562,  his  son,  Sir  William,  died  1583;  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir 
John,  created  earl  of  Tullabardine  July  10,  1606,  and  died  1614;  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  William,  2d  earl,  who  died  1627 ; he  by  his  son, 
John,  1st  earl  of  Atholl,  died  1642;  succeeded  by  his  son,  John,  1st 
Marquess  of  Atholl,  who  died  1703;  succeeded  by  his  oldest  son,  1st 
Duke  of  Atholl,  created  June  30,  1703.  The  8th  and  present  Duke 
is  John  George  Sir  Stewart  Murray,  born  in  1871.  Highland  clan 
Murray,  ratio,  65. 

Nicol,-l;  from  Nicholas,  a favorite  christen-name  in  England; 
and  branch  of  MacLeod.  Ratio,  19. 

Patterson,  ratio,  68;  and  Paterson,  12;  Northumberland,  48,  son 
of  Patrick.  Only  North  British. 

Phillips,  ratio,  10 ; son  of  Philip.  Immigrant  from  South  Wales. 
Ratio,  150;  or  Monmouth,  140. 

Ramsay,  from  Ramsey  village  Huntingdonshire;  earliest  in 
Scotland,  Simundus  de  Ramsay  of  Hunts.,  received  grant  of  lands  in 
Midlothian  from  David  I.  Sir  Alexander  of  Dalhousie,  who  swore 
fealty  to  Edward  I.,  1296,  is  supposed  to  be  son  of  Sir  William  de 
Dalwolsie  alias  Dalhousie.  Ratio,  13. 

Reid,  corresponding  to  English  Reade  and  Reed,  red  or  ruddy; 
and  Gaelic  Ruadh  in  Robertson  clan;  especially  adopted  by  Gen. 
John  Robertson,  born  1721.  South  half  of  Scotland,  85. 
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Ritchie;  from  Richard  Mackintosh  of  Dalmunzie.  • Ratio,  28. 

Robb ; for  Robert,  in  clan  MacFarlane.  Ratio,  13. 

Robertson;  one  of  the  largest  Highland  clans ; descendant  of  a 
Robert.  Ratio,  137. 

Rodger;  from  the  christen-name  Rodger,  English  Roger;  in 
west  English,  family  name  Rogers,  10. 

Russell;  Norman,  little  Rous  or  reddish  one.  Ratio,  40;  Cam- 
bridgeshire, 50 ; Sussex,  40 ; Hants,  38. 

Shaw;  at  the  shaw  or  grove;  also  branch  of  clan  Macintosh, 
Gaelic  Seaghdh,  esteemed.  Ratio,  24. 

Shepherd;  a shepherd;  immigrant  from  England.  Ratio,  10; 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  38. 

Simpson;  son  of  Simeon,  but  in  one  branch,  of  Simon  Fraser. 
Ratio,  32,  N.  and  E.  Riding  Yorks,  73. 

Sinclair;  from  St.  Clair  of  Normandy;  two  families  in  12th  cen- 
tury; one,  now  extinct  to  Roslyn;  the  other,  to  Herdsmanstown. 
Ratio,  including  clan  Sinclair,  18. 

Stewart,  Stuart;  Walter,  son  of  Alan  of  Shropshire,  is  de- 
scribed in  a charter  of  May  24,  1158,  as  Steward  of  Malcolm  IV ; a 
title  given  also  to  his  son,  Alan,  grandson,  Walter  II.,  to  Walter’s 
son,  Alexander,  Alexander’s  son,  James,  and  James’  son,  Walter 
III.,  who  married  Marjorie,  daughter  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  in  1315, 
and  so  their  son,  Robert  II.  (1371-90),  became  first  of  the  line  of 
Stuart  kings;  whose  son,  John,  as  Robert  III.  reigned  1390-1406; 
son,  James  II.,  1406-37;  his  son,  James  II.,  1437-60;  his  son,  James 
III.,  1460-88;  his  son,  James  IV.,  1488-1513;  his  son,  James  V.,  1513- 
1542 ; his  daughter,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  1543-1567 ; her  son,  James 
VI.,  born  1566,  died  1625,  became  king  of  Scotland  in  1567,  and 
James  I.  of  England  in  1603,  on  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles  I.,  beheaded  1649 ; succeeded  1660 
by  his  son,  Charles  II.;  he  by  his  brother,  James  II.,  who  abdicated 
in  favor  of  his  daughter,  Mary,  and  her  husband,  William,  of  Or- 
ange, William  III  of  England ; they  were  succeeded  by  Mary’s  sister, 
Anne,  whose  children  predeceased  her,  the  last  of  the  Stuarts.  Ra- 
tio, clan  Stewart,  150 ; Stuart,  10. 

Taylor,  a tailor.  A name  abundant  in  most  of  England  and 
Scotland.  Ratio  for  Scotland,  48. 

Thom,  Lowland  for  Thomas,  remarkably  abundant  in  Wales  and 
adjacent  part  of  England.  Ratio,  15. 
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Walker,  a fuller  of  cloth.  A very  common  name  in  Scotland 
and  northern  England.  Ratio,  65. 

Webster,  a weaver;  northern  England  and  in  Scotland.  Ratio, 
15. 

Weir,  he  who  lives  at  the  weir  or  fish-dam.  (Shropshire  and 
Worcestershire,  Wyer).  Ratio,  20. 

Wilkie,  little  William;  corresponding  to  northern  English  Wil- 
kinson. Ratio,  11. 

Williamson,  northwestern  England  and  Scottish  Lowlands.  Sou 
of  William.  Ratio,  24. 

Wood;  he  at  the  wood;  northern  England  and  the  Scottish  Low- 
lands. Ratio,  12. 

Wright,  a carpenter.  England  and  the  Scottish  Lowlands.  Ra- 
tio, 20. 

Wylie,  from  Vfylie  parish  in  Wiltshire.  Ratio,  25. 

Young,  originally  a junior  in  a family;  most  in  Scotland,  next 
in  Gloucester.  Ratio,  south  85. 

Variants  of  the  foregoing  are  Acheson,  Atchison  for  Aitchison; 
Aiken,  for  Aitken;  Bailey  for  Baillie;  Barnett,  from  Bernard  or 
Barnard ; Battey  for  Beattie ; Beard  for  Baird ; Clendenin  for  Glen- 
dinning;  Gambel  for  Campbell;  Creighton  for  Crichton;  Dickey  for 
Dickie;  Erwin  for  Irvine;  Frazier  for  Fraser;  Gettys  for  Geddes; 
Henry  rivals  Hendrie;  Johnson  for  Johnston;  Lemon  for  Lamond; 
Leard  for  Laird;  Lowrey  for  Lawrie,  MoClanathan  for  MacClena- 
chan;  McBey,  Maybee,  for  MacVeagh;  McElwane  for  Macllvaine; 
McGaughey,  for  MacCoy;  McKeenan  for  MacKinnon;  McMitchell 
for  MacMichael;  McMurphy  for  MacMurchie;  McMullen  for  Mac- 
Millan; McNeit,  McNitt,  MacKnight  for  MacNaught;  Melvin  for 
Melville;  Nealson  for  Neilson;  Reed  for  Reid;  Stimson  and  Stinson 
for  Stevenson;  Thompson  for  Thomson;  Wallis  for  Wallace.  The 
use  of  the  prefix  Me  for  Mac  is  largely  due  to  the  emigrants  from 
Scotland  in  Ulster ; but  some  of  the  other  variant  spellings  occurred 
on  the  early  registering  of  the  names  in  America. 

PIONEER  SCOTTISH  FAMILIES  IN  THE  AMERICAN 

COLONIES 

The  most  active  period  of  early  immigration  from  England  into 
the  American  colonies  was  from  1630  to  the  Civil  War  in  England, 
or  about  1642.  Single  families  or  small  groups  of  Scots  had  filtered 
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in  after  the  Civil  War;  hut  no  considerable  numbers  until  about 
1718,  when  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  of  Ulster,  Ireland,  settled 
mostly  during  the  century  preceding,  became  nearly  desperate  from 
the  wretched  system  of  renting  lands  by  auction,  so  that  no  one 
was  sure  of  improvements  he  might  make,  and  from  industrial  and 
religious  repression. 

The  people  of  the  valley  of  the  Bann,  between  counties  London- 
derry and  Antrim,  sent  to  Gov.  Shute  of  Massachusetts  a petition 
signed  by  319  representative  men,  asking  for  land  for  settlement. 
His  answer  being  favorable,  about  120  families  or  at  least  600  per- 
sons set  out  from  Ireland  for  Boston.  The  first  to  arrive  was  the 
‘‘William  & Mary,”  which  is  reported  in  the  Boston  News  Letter 
of  July  28,  1718,  as  in  port,  from  Londonderry.  Next  the  “Robert” 
from  Glasgow  via  Belfast,  and  the  “William”  from  Coleraine,  ar- 
rived August  4,  also  the  “Mary  Anne”  arrived  on  that  day  from 
Dublin,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  she  had  any  Scotch  passengers;  also 
the  “Dolphin”  from  Dublin,  which  may  have  had  a few.  On  Sep- 
tember 1,  the  “Maccollum”  from  Londonderry  brought  Scottish 
Presbyterians.  These  ships  were  small.  The  passengers  having  ar- 
rived too  late  to  start  a new  settlement  that  year,  were  distributed 
in  the  towns  in  eastern  Massachusetts,  except  that  the  “Maccollum” 
sailed  to  Casco  Bay,  Maine,  where  the  passengers  suffered  in  win- 
tering and  asked  help  from  Boston.  One  group  of  about  50  went  to 
Worcester,  whence  a colony  settled  Pelham,  Mass.,  in  1739.  One 
group  remained  in  Boston.  In  April,  1719,  the  Casco  group  re- 
turned as  far  as  Haverhill,  and  16  families  went  into  the  unsettled 
lands  on  the  New  Hampshire  border;  and  having  obtained  a tract 
of  land  from  John  Wheelwright,  who  held  the  patent  covering  it, 
they  began  settlement  April  11  of  what  they  called  “Nutfield”  from 
the  abundant  chestnut  trees.  Fellow  immigrants  followed  rapidly 
so  that  in  September,  1719,  there  were  70  families.  Another  settle- 
ment was  started  at  about  the  same  time  at  Merry  Meeting  Bay,  near 
the  present  Topsham,  Maine ; but  not  a few  returned  to  Boston,  for 
lack  of  means  to  support  themselves  until  they  could  establish 
homes.  Londonderry,  however  was  strong,  and  was  incorporated 
a town  in  1722,  and  became  the  mother  town  of  Chester,  Windham, 
and  other  towns,  ten  in  all. 

At  about  the  same  time  other  Ulster  Presbyterians,  accepting 
the  invitation  of  William  Penn,  proprietor  of  Pennsylvania,  entered 
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that  colony;  at  first  by  way  of  Newcastle,  Delaware,  but  later  by 
Philadelphia,  and  began  to  take  up  lands  along  the  southern  border, 
part  of  which  was  claimed  by  Maryland;  but  after  the  survey  of 
Mason  and  Dixon,  1761-1767,  it  was  found  to  be  in  Pennsylvania. 
Donegal  township  began  to  be  settled  1718-20;  Derry  soon  after; 
followed  by  Chanceford,  Paxtang  and  Hanover;  and  in  1739,  Fagg’s 
Manor.  A still  larger  settlement,  the  Manor  of  Maske,  was  made  in 
what  is  now  Adams  county,  set  off  from  the  south  of  York  county. 
These  towns  were  at  first  in  Chester  county;  one  of  the  three  orig- 
inal counties,  Philadelphia,  Bucks  and  Chester,  in  the  plan  of  Penn 
in  1682.  Lancaster  was  set  off  from  Chester  in  May,  1729,  York 
county,  August  19,  1749;  and  Derry,  Paxtang  and  Hanover  were 
found  in  Dauphin  county  when  it  was  set  off  from  Lancaster  in 
1785.  (See  Prowell’s  History  of  York  county;  Wm.  H.  Egle’s  His- 
tory of  Dauphin  and  Lebanon  counties.  Parker,  History  of  Lon- 
donderry, N.  H.,  I.  D.  Rupp,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.)  The  period 
covered  is  intended  to  hit  closely  the  first  generation  only.  Edmund 
Burke  in  1757  “European  Settlements  in  America,”  vol.  2,  page  126, 
writes  of  the  Scots  in  the  South.  “They  are  chiefly  Presbyterians 
from  the  North  part  of  Ireland,  who  in  America  are  generally  called 
Scotch-Irish.”  So  called  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  of  1763-4. 
But  to  the  common  people  of  New  England,  who  from  the  days  of  the 
Civil  war  had  fought  shy  of  the  Irish  as  royalists,  the  first  contin- 
gent of  immigrants  were  virtually  unknown,  except,  as  in  the  case 
of  Dorrance’s  Voluntown  company,  the  neighboring  ministers  ex- 
plained their  shyness;  “We  are  informed  that  the  Irish  are  not 
wholesome  inhabitants”;  knowing  too  little  of  the  situation  to  make 
a distinction.  The  Rev.  James  MacGregor,  after  his  arrival  at  Lon- 
donderry, N.  H.,  in  a letter  to  Gov.  Shute  in  1720  complains  of  this 
lack  of  discrimination.  “We  are  surprised  to  hear  ourselves  termed 
Irish  people,  when  we  so  frequently  ventured  our  all  for  the  British 
crown  and  liberties  against  the  Irish  Papists;”  referring  to  their 
support  of  William  of  Orange,  and  the  siege  of  Londonderry,  in 
which  the  fathers  of  some  of  these  immigrants  took  part.  Yet  the 
fathers  of  not  a few  were  born  in  Scotland,  as  appears  in  the  record. 

Acheson,  Matthew,  Merrymeeting  Bay,  1718-22,  with  wife  and 
two  children.  Achmuty,  for  Auchmuty,  Robert,  Londonderry,  N. 
H.,  1722.  Agnew,  James,  Manor  of  Maske,  Pa.,  1741.  Agnew,  Sam- 
uel, Manor  of  Maske,  Pa.,  1741.  Aiken,  Edward,  Londonderry, 
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N.  H.,  1722 ; 3 sons.  Aiken,  James,  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1722.  Aik- 
en, William,  Londonderry,  1720.  Alexander,  David,  Merrymeeting 
Bay,  1718-1722.  Alexander,  Ezechias,  Hanover,  Pa.,  1737.  Alexan- 
der, John,  Hanover,  Pa.,  1738.  Alexander,  John,  Worcester,  1718; 
Pelham,  Mass.,  1739.  Alexander,  James,  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1723. 
Alexander,  Randal,  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1719.  Alexander,  William, 
son  of  David,  Topsham,  1731.  Allison,  James,  John,  Patrick  and 
William,  Donegal,  Pa.,  1722-30.  Allison,  John,  Derry,  Pa.,  1718-22. 
Allison,  Samuel,  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1719.  Anan  (Annan),  Rev. 
Robert,  Manor  of  Maske,  Pa.,  1741.  Anderson,  Jacob,  from  Dun- 
gannon, Tyrone,  to  Old  Orchard,  Me.,  about  1710.  Anderson,  Rev. 
James,  Donegal,  Pa.,  1726,  Chanceford,  1732;  with  sons  Garland, 
James  and  Thomas,  Manor  of  Maske,  1741.  Anderson,  James,  Lon- 
donderry, N.  H.,  1719;  5 sons,  2 dau.  Anderson,  Capt.  John,  born  in 
Scotland  about  1665;  justice  at  Monmouth,  N.  J.,  1710;  married 
Anna,  dau.  of  John  Reed,  Deputy  Surveyor  of  N.  J.,  died,  1736.  Four 
sons  and  four  daughters.  Anderson,  John,  Londonderry,  N.  H., 
1725;  3 sons,  1 dau.  Archibald,  John  and  John,  Jr.,  Londonderry, 
N.  H.,  1722.  Armor,  Robert,  Salisbury,  Pa.,  1734,  James,  Union, 
Conn.,  1750.  Armstrong,  James,  Paxtang,  Pa.,  1736.  Armstrong, 
James,  Falmouth,  Me.,  1718;  three  sons.  Armstrong,  John,  Paxtang, 
Pa.,  1738.  Armstrong,  Quinton,  Manor  of  Maske,  Pa.,  1740.  Arm- 
strong, Robert,  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1722.  Armstrong,  William, 
Fermanagh,  Ire.,  to  Bedminster,  Pa.,  1736,  Paxtang,  1737.  Aull  (for 
Auld),  James,  Merrymeeting  Bay,  1718-22. 

Bailey,  Henry,  Donegal,  Pa.,  1718-22.  Baillie,  Thomas,  Done- 
gal, Pa.,  1724.  Baird,  Thomas,  Worcester,  Mass.,  1718.  Baird,  Wil- 
liam, Hanover,  Pa.,  1737.  Barbour,  John,  Falmouth,  Me.,  1716;  two 
sons.  Barbour,  Robert,  Worcester,  1718,  Pelham,  1739.  Barnet, 
John,  Salisbury,  Pa.,  1724.  Barnett,  John  and  John,  Jr.,  London- 
derry, N.  H.,  1719.  Barnett,  Robert,  Hanover,  Pa.,  1738.  Barr, 
John,  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1727.  Battey,  John,  Worcester,  Mass., 
1718.  Beard,  John,  heirs,  Manor  of  Maske,  1740.  Beath,  Walter, 
Merrymeeting  Bay,  1718-22.  Bell,  John,  from  Antrim,  Ire.,  to  Lon- 
donderry, N.  H.,  1719 ; married  Eliz.  Todd ; 2 sons,  2 dau.  Bell,  Wal- 
ter, Hanover,  Pa.,  1737.  Bertram,  Rev.  William,  born  Edinburgh, 
1674;  married  about  1706,  Eliz.  Gillespie;  to  Pa.,  about  1730;  pastor 
of  Paxtang  church  (Presb.)  1732;  died  Derry,  1746;  son  and  dau. 
Black,  Daniel,  Scottish  prisoner  of  Civil  war,  in  Boston  1652 ; Row- 
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ley,  1680.  Black,  Hugh,  Derry,  Pa.,  1724.  Black,  John,  Derry,  Pa., 
1724.  Black,  John,  Donegal,  Pa.,  1722-30.  Black,  Patrick,  Derry, 
Pa.,  1737.  Black,  Robert,  heirs,  Manor  of  Maske,  1738.  Black,  Rob- 
ert, Manor  of  Maske,  1740.  Black,  Thomas,  Derry,  Pa.,  1724.  Black, 
Thomas,  Donegal,  1722-30.  Blackburn,  Alexander,  Derry,  Pa.,  1738. 
Blair,  Abraham,  Worcester,  Mass.,  1718.  Blair,  James,  London- 
derry, N.  H.,  1719.  Blair,  John,  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1722.  Blair, 
Robert,  Worcester,  1718,  Blanford,  1733.  Blair,  William,  Merry- 
meeting  Bay,  1718-22.  Boggs,  Andrew,  Donegal,  Pa.,  1722-30.  Bo- 
gle, David,  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1722.  Bogle,  Thomas,  Londonderry, 
N.  H.,  1722.  Bois,  John,  Bedminster,  Pa.,  1741.  Bothwell,  Alexan- 
der, Tyrone,  Ire.,  to  Rutland,  Mass.,  1722-7.  Boyd,  Benjamin,  Der- 
ry, Pa.,  1724.  Boyd,  John,  Derry,  Pa.,  1724.  Boyd,  John,  Manor 
of  Maske,  1740.  Boyd,  Thomas,  heirs,  Manor  of  Maske,  1741.  Boyes, 
Robert,  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1719.  Breakenridge,  Alexander,  War- 
wick, Pa.,  1733.  Breakenridge,  James,  born  in  Scotland,  1692;  was 
in  Ireland  in  1720,  where  sons,  James  and  William,  were  born;  Wor- 
cester, 1727,  to  Palmer,  where  Francis  and  George  were  born;  to 
Pelham,  1739.  Brown,  John  and  Samuel,  Manor  of  Maske,  1741. 
Brownlow,  James,  Donegal,  Pa.,  1722-30.  Brumfield,  Robert,  Manor 
of  Maske,  1739.  Buchanan,  Arthur,  Chanceford,  Pa.,  1736.  Bu- 
chanan, George,  Chanceford,  Pa.,  1732.  Buchanan,  John,  Manor  of 
Maske,  1740.  Buchanan,  Robert,  Donegal,  Pa.,  1724.  Buchanan, 
Walter,  Manor  of  Maske,  1739.  Burns,  James,  Robert  and  William, 
Merrymeeting  Bay,  1718-22. 

Caldwell,  Andrew,  from  Scotland  to  Salisbury,  Pa.,  before  1718. 
Caldwell,  John,  Paxtang,  Pa.,  1737.  Caldwell,  Robert,  Fagg’s 
Manor,  Pa.,  1734.  Caldwell,  William,  Worcester,  Mass.,  1733.  Cal- 
houn, Peter,  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1737.  Campbell,  Charles,  John, 
Robert,  and  Samuel,  Voluntown,  Conn.,  1723.  Campbell,  Cornelius, 
Merrymeeting  Bay,  1718-22.  Campbell,  Rev.  John,  Scotland  to  Bos- 
ton, 1718,  4 sons.  Campbell,  Matthew,  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1736. 
Campbell,  Patrick,  Donegal,  Pa.,  1720,  and  with  widow  of  Robert, 
in  Derry,  Pa.,  1724.  Campbell,  William,  Hanover,  Pa.,  1738.  Camp- 
bell, William,  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1722.  Cargill,  David,  from  north 
of  Ireland  to  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1719;  in  Newcastle,  Maine,  about 
1730.  Cargill,  James,  Merrymeeting  Bay,  1718-22.  Carr,  James, 
Paxtang,  Pa.,  1737.  Carson,  John,  Manor  of  Maske,  1741.  Car- 
ruthers,  John,  Middletown,  Conn.,  1737.  Caruthers,  James,  Derry, 
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Pa.,  1742.  Chambers,  Benjamin,  Paxtang,  Pa.,  1734.  Chambers, 
Rowland,  Donegal,  Pa.,  1724.  Christy,  John,  Windham,  N.  H.,  1746. 
Clark,  Adam,  Pelham,  Mass.,  1739.  Clark,  George,  Londonderry, 
N.  H.,  1722.  Clark,  James,  Londonderry,  1719;  4 sons,  1 dan.  Clark, 
Joseph,  Worcester,  Mass.,  1733.  Clark,  Robert,  Londonderry,  Ire., 
to  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1725;  four  sons,  four  daughters.  Clark, 
Thomas,  Londonderry,  N.  IT.,  1722.  Clark,  Thomas  and  William, 
Derry,  Pa.,  1722.  Clendenin,  Archibald,  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1719. 
Clugston,  (Claxton) ; Joseph,  Manor  Maske,  1741.  Clyde  (Cloyd), 
Daniel,  born  Clydesdale,  Scotland,  1688;  via  Londonderry,  Ire.,  to 
Londonderry,  N.  TI.,  1731,  mar.  Esther  Rankin;  10  children.  Coch- 
ran, Andrew,  Paxtang,  Pa.,  1738.  Cochran,  Andrew,  John,  and 
Peter,  Londonderry,  N.  IT.,  1722,  with  William.  Cochran,  James, 
Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1719,  with  son,  Thomas,  born  Londonderry, 
Ire.,  1708.  In  Topsham,  Maine,  about  1720;  then  with  two  sons  and 
two  daughters  to  Londonderry,  N.  H.  Cochran,  John,  from  Scot- 
land to  Brunswick,  Maine,  1717,  with  wife,  Lilly  Kilgore,  five  sons 
and  two  daughters.  Cochran,  John,  born  Londonderry,  Ire.,  1704; 
brother  of  Andrew  above  (?)  married  his  cousin,  Jennie  McKeen, 
1734;  two  sons.  Cowan,  David,  Henry  and  William,  Salisbury,  Pa., 
1724.  Cowan,  Ephraim  and  George,  Worcester,  Mass.,  to  Pelham, 
1739.  Cowan,  John,  from  Scotland  to  Scituate,  Mass.,  married  in 
1656,  the  widow  of  Roman;  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  Cowan, 
John,  Derry,  Pa.,  1738.  Cragin,  John,  Scottish  prisoner  of  the  Civil 
war,  Boston,  1652;  settled  at  Woburn,  Mass.,  and  married  Sarah 
Davis  in  1661.  Craig,  Alexander,  Chester,  N.  IT.,  1722.  Craig, 
David,  Donegal,  Pa.,  1722-30.  Craig,  James,  Manor  of  Maske,  1741. 
Craig,  John,  heirs,  Manor  of  Maske,  1739.  Crawford,  James,  Pax- 
tang, Pa.,  1738.  Crawford,  John,  from  Ayrshire,  1692,  to  east  New 
Jersey.  Crawford,  John,  Hanover,  Pa.,  1738.  Crawford,  Robert, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  1718.  Crayton,  Henry,  Penn,  Pa.,  1742.  Creigh- 
ton, Robert,  Manor  of  Maske,  1739.  Crombie,  Benjamin,  north  of 
Ireland  to  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1720.  Crombie,  John,  with  half- 
brother,  Benjamin,  to  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1720,  where  he  married 
Jean  Rankin,  1721;  four  sons,  five  daughters.  Cunningham,  James, 
Donegal,  Pa.,  1720.  Cunningham,  George,  Merrymeeting  Bay,  1718- 
22.  Cunningham,  John,  Paxtang,  Pa.,  1738.  Cunningham,  William, 
Hanover,  Pa.,  1738.  Cummings,  Joseph,  Hanover,  Pa.,  1737.  Curry, 
William,  Hanover,  Pa.,  1737.  Curry,  Robert,  Paxtang,  Pa.,  1737. 
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Darrah,  Darroch,  Thomas,  Ire.,  1725,  to  Bedminster,  Pa.  Five 
sons,  three  daughters.  Davidson,  William,  wife  and  father  to 
Woburn,  Mass.,  1728;  four  children.  Davison,  John,  Donegal,  Pa., 
1722-30.  Dick,  James,  John  and  Thomas,  Pelham,  1739.  Dickey, 
John,  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  before  1737.  Dickey,  Samuel,  London- 
derry, before  1737 ; two  sons,  Adam  and  Robert,  and  five  daughters. 
Dickey,  Moses,  Paxtang,  Pa.,  1742.  Dickson,  Samuel,  Chanceford, 
Pa.,  1732.  Dinsmore,  John,  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1723,  from  Georges 
in  Maine;  had  Robert  and  Elizabeth.  Dixon,  John,  Hanover,  Pa., 
1738.  Doake,  James,  John  and  Robert,  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1722. 
Doake,  John,  Donegal,  Pa.,  1722-30;  Dokes,  Derry,  1737.  Dorrance, 
Rev.  Samuel,  with  George  and  John,  Jr.,  Voluntown,  Conn.,  1723. 
Douglas,  James,  Voluntown,  1729 ; had  4 sons,  3 daughters.  Douglas, 
John,  Fagg’s  Manor,  1734,  Derry,  Pa.,  1744.  Douglas,  John,  born 
in  Scotland  about  1695;  brought  to  Boston  and  Middleboro,  Mass., 
1707 ; three  sons.  Douglas,  Peter,  Londonderry,  N.  IL,  1736.  Doug- 
las, Thomas,  Manor  of  Maske,  1740.  Douglas,  William,  Boston, 
1640;  New  London,  Conn.,  1649;  died  1682;  two  sons,  three  daugh- 
ters. Ancestor  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Presidential  candidate,  1860. 
Drummond,  Andrew,  Derry,  Pa.,  1738.  Drummond,  Gawen,  Edin- 
burgh to  Hogswamp  Creek,  west  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  1688,  died 
1724;  three  sons,  three  daughters.  Drummond,  Patrick,  Brunswick, 
Maine,  1738.  Duncan,  Andrew,  Derry,  Pa.,  1738.  Duncan,  James, 
Merrymeeting  Bay,  1719-20.  Duncan,  George,  Londonderry,  N.  H., 
about  1723;  six  sons,  one  daughter.  Duncan,  John,  Worcester,  1718. 
Dunlap,  Archibald,  Chester,  N.  H.,  married  1741.  Dunlap,  James, 
Donegal,  Pa.,  1722-30.  Dunlap,  James,  Worcester,  1731;  Pelham, 
1743.  Dunlap,  William,  Worcester,  Mass.,  1731.  Dunlop,  Rev.  Rob- 
ert, born  Antrim,  Ire.,  1715 ; at  Boston,  1736 ; settled  at  Brunswick, 
Me.,  1747.  Dunlop,  William,  Hanover,  Pa.,  1734.  Dunwoody,  David, 
Manor  of  Maske,  1741. 

Edminster,  John,  Charlestown,  Mass.,  1678;  child.  Erwin, 
James,  Manor  of  Maske,  1739.  Erwin,  William,  Hanover,  1737 ; M. 
of  Maske,  1739.  Ewing,  Jackson,  Chanceford,  Pa.,  1732.  Ewing, 
Thomas,  Donegal,  Pa.,  1722-30;  Derry,  1738. 

Farrand,  Andrew,  Worcester,  1718;  with  Farrand,  Thomas,  and 
Thomas,  Jr.,  Palmer,  1720.  Ferguson,  Alexander  and  James,  Kit- 
tery,  1711.  Ferguson,  James,  Grafton  to  Pelham,  Mass.,  1739.  Fer- 
guson, James,  Paxtang,  Pa.,  1737,  and  with  Hugh,  Manor  of  Maske, 
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1741.  Ferguson,  Samuel,  Merrymeeting  Bay,  1718-22.  Finley, 
John,  Paxtang,  Pa.,  1747.  Fleming,  Joseph,  Palmer,  Mass.,  about 
1721.  Fleming,  Samuel,  Fagg’s  Manor,  Pa.,  1734.  Fleming,  Thom- 
as, Merrymeeting  Bay,  1718-22.  Forbush,  James,  Worcester,  Mass., 
1733.  Forsaith,  Matthew,  born  Scotland;  via  Ireland,  to  Chester, 
N.  H.,  1730.  Fraser,  John,  Fagg’s  Manor,  Pa.,  1734.  Frazier, 
David,  Manor  of  Maske,  Pa.,  1738.  Frazier,  Thomas,  Harpswell, 
Maine,  1727.  Frissell,  William,  married  Clark,  Easton  1667.  Fuller- 
ton, William,  Chanceford,  Pa.,  1732.  Fulton,  Gowen,  from  Coleraine, 
Ireland,  with  wife  and  child  via  Boston,  to  Topsham,  Me.,  about 
1730.  Fulton,  Samuel,  Donegal,  Pa.,  1718-22. 

Galbraith,  James,  Donegal,  Pa.,  with  sons,  Andrew,  James,  and 
John,  1718.  Galbraith,  James,  Derry,  Pa.,  1724.  Galbraith,  Samuel, 
Paxtang,  Pa.,  1738.  Gallt,  Matthew,  Hanover,  Pa.,  1737.  Gardner, 
Christian,  Donegal,  Pa.,  1721.  Gardner,  Henry,  Paxtang,  Pa.,  1733. 
Gardner,  John,  Donegal,  Pa.,  1718.  Gault,  James,  Salisbury,  Pa., 
1720.  Gault,  Bobert,  Salisbury,  1720.  Gerrys,  Samuel,  Manor  of 
Maske,  1740.  Gibson,  John,  Voluntown,  Conn.,  1723.  Gibson, 
Robert,  Samuel  and  William,  Manor  of  Maske,  Pa.,  1736.  Gilliland, 
John,  Hanover,  Pa.,  1737.  Gilchrist,  Robert,  Chester,  N.  H.,  1732. 
Gilmore,  James,  Pelham,  Mass.,  1739.  Gilmore,  Robert,  London- 
derry, N.  H.,  1722.  Given,  David,  Brunswick,  Me.,  from  Coleraine, 
Ireland,  1719;  three  sons,  two  daughters.  Glasford,  James,  Wor- 
cester, 1718;  Merrymeeting  Bay,  1718-22;  Palmer,  about  1727.  Glen, 
Thomas,  Ireland  to  Boston,  1720-28.  Gordon,  Alexander,  John,  and 
Robert,  Voluntown,  Conn.,  1723.  Gordon,  James,  Merrymeeting 
Bay,  Me.,  1718-22.  Gordon,  Thomas,  Pitlochie,  Scotland  to  N.  J., 
1684,  with  wife  and  four  children.  Gowen  (or  Smith),  William, 
Scotland  to  Kittery,  Maine,  1666 ; married  Eliz.  Frost,  1667 ; five 
sons,  three  daughters.  Graham,  Duncan,  Worcester,  Mass.,  1718. 
Graham,  John,  Paxtang,  Pa.,  1733;  Bedminster,  1741.  Graham, 
Robert,  Chester,  N.  H.,  before  1733;  his  brothers,  Andrew,  Jack  and 
William,  before  1747.  Graham,  William,  Bedminster,  Pa.,  1741. 
Grant,  Alexander,  Boston,  1652.  Grant,  James,  Boston,  1657 ; York, 
Maine,  1660.  Grant,  Peter,  Kittery,  Maine,  1659.  Gray,  George,  N. 
Ire.  to  Kittery,  1659;  four  sons.  Gray,  John,  Paxtang,  Pa.,  1738. 
Gray,  John,  Worcester,  Mass.,  1718.  Gray,  John,  Londonderry, 
N.  H.,  1722.  Gray,  John,  Merrymeeting  Bay,  1718-22;  five  children. 
Gray,  Matthew,  Worcester,  Mass.,  1718.  Gray,  Robert,  Worcester, 
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1718.  Ancestor  of  Prof.  Asa  Gray.  Gray,  William,  Worcester, 
1718;  Pelham,  1739.  Gray,  William,  Donegal,  Pa.,  1724.  Gregg, 
Andrew,  Boston,  Mass.,  1712,  brother  of  Gregg,  David,  born  1685, 
to  Boston,  1712.  Gregg,  David,  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1721.  Gregg, 
Daniel,  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1722.  Gregg,  James,  born  Ayrshire,  to 
Ire.  about  1690;  to  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1719;  had  William  and  oth- 
ers. Gregg,  John,  brother  of  Andrew,  Ire.  to  Boston,  1712.  Gregg, 
Samuel,  brother  of  Andrew  to  Boston,  1712;  four  sons  of  John  of 
Ire.,  grandsons  of  David  of  Argyleshire.  Guthry,  John,  Hanover, 
Pa.,  1743. 

Haig,  John,  Derry,  Pa.,  1735.  Hall,  Edward  and  James,  Manor 
of  Maske,  Pa.,  1741.  Hall,  James,  Fagg’s  Manor,  Pa.,  1734.  Hamil- 
ton, Abel  and  Gabriel,  Berwick,  Maine,  1711.  Hamilton,  Scot,  pris- 
oner, Boston,  1651,  from  the  Civil  war;  married  Anne  Jackson,  1662; 
lived  at  Rollinsford,  N.  H. ; seven  sons.  Hamilton,  Hance,  Manor  of 
Maske,  Pa.,  1739.  Hamilton,  James,  Worcester,  Mass.,  1722.  Ham- 
ilton, James,  Derry,  Pa.,  1724.  Hamilton,  John,  Merrymeeting 
Bay,  1718-22;  Berwick,  Maine,  1731.  Hamilton,  John,  from  Ayr- 
shire, 1717 ; settled  at  Pelham,  Mass. ; brother  of  James  of  St.  Croix, 
W.  I.,  the  father  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  statesman  with  Washing- 
ton. Hamilton,  Patrick,  Topsham,  Maine,  1717.  Hamilton,  Robert, 
and  Robert,  Jr.,  Topsham,  1717.  Hamilton,  William,  Merrymeet- 
ing Bay,  1718-22.  Hamilton,  William,  Voluntown,  Conn.,  1723.  Han- 
nah, Andrew,  Paxtang,  Pa.,  1737.  Harbeson,  William,  Hanover, 
Pa.,  1734.  Harkness,  Thomas,  Merrymeeting  Bay,  1718-22.  Hark- 
ness,  William,  Scotland  to  Mass.,  1710,  married  Ann  Gray  of  Pel- 
ham, Mass.  Harper,  James,  Joseph,  Moses,  and  William,  Merry- 
meeting  Bay,  1718-22.  Harper,  Moses,  above  Topsham,  1717,  Wor- 
cseter,  1733.  Hay,  William,  Donegal,  Pa.,  1724.  Hays,  Arthur,  Don- 
egal, Pa.,  1722-30.  Hays,  David,  Donegal,  Pa.,  1722-30;  Derry,  1733. 
Hays,  Patrick,  Donegal,  Pa.,  1722-30.  Henderson,  Daniel,  Merry- 
meeting  Bay,  1718-22.  Henry,  James,  Merrymeeting  Bay,  1718-22. 
Henry,  Thomas,  Merrymeeting  Bay,  1718-22.  Hogg,  Thomas,  wife, 
2 children,  Mer.  Bay,  1718-22.  Herron,  Andrew,  Manor  of  Maske, 
1740.  Harron,  John,  Harpswell,  Maine,  1723-4.  Holmes,  Homes,  Abra- 
ham, Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1719.  Holmes,  John,  Robert,  Thomas  and 
William,  Merrymeeting  Bay,  1718-22.  Hood,  James,  Pelham,  Mass., 
1739.  Houston,  Hugh,  Warwick,  Pa.,  1733.  Hume,  William,  Han- 
over, Pa.,  1737.  Hunter,  Abraham,  Merrymeeting  Bay,  1718-22. 
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Hunter,  Andrew,  Paxtang,  Pa.,  1737.  Hunter,  Adam,  Topsham, 
Maine,  1718;  5 sons,  5 daughters.  Hunter,  Daniel,  Small  Point, 
Casco  Bay,  1723 ; wife.  Hunter,  Isaac,  wife  and  two  children,  Mer- 
rymeeting Bay,  1718-22.  Hunter,  James,  Merrymeeting  Bay,  1718- 
22.  Hunter,  John,  Merrymeeting  Bay,  1718-22.  Hutchinson,  John 
and  Joseph,  Hanover,  Pa.,  1738.  Hutchinson,  Alexander,  Donegal, 
Pa.,  1722.  Hutchison,  James,  Donegal,  Pa.,  1722. 

Innes,  James,  Manor  of  Maske,  Pa.,  1740.  Irvine,  Robert,  Lon- 
donderry, N.  H.,  1723. 

Jackson,  Walter,  Dover,  N.  H.,  1658;  died  1698;  oldest  son,  Wil- 
liam, took  inventory.  Jameson,  Henry,  Ulster  to  Warwick,  Pa., 
1720-22.  Johnson,  Adam,  Pelham,  Mass.,  1739.  Johnston,  Agnew, 
Padean,  Robert  and  Samuel,  Manor  of  Maske,  Pa.,  1741.  Johnston, 
David,  Derry,  Pa.,  1724.  Johnston,  James,  Paxtang,  Pa.,  1737. 
Johnston,  James  and  John,  Ochiltree,  Scotland,  to  Freehold,  N.  J., 
1683;  James  with  son  and  daughter.  Johnston,  John,  Hanover,  Pa., 
1736.  Jordan,  Thomas,  Scotland  to  Cecil  Co.  Md.,  1698;  died  1753, 
aged  55. 

Karr,  John,  Donegal,  Pa.,  1718-22.  Karr,  Malcolm,  Donegal, 
1722;  Derry,  1724.  Keith,  Rev.  James,  Aberdeen  to  Boston,  1662. 
Kelso,  Hugh,  Worcester,  1733.  Kennedy,  Andrew,  Topsham,  Maine, 
1731.  Kennedy,  David,  Fagg’s  Manor,  Pa.,  1734.  Kennedy,  John, 
Donegal,  Pa.,  1722-30.  Kerr,  George,  Manor  of  Maske,  1740.  Kerr, 
James,  Derry,  Pa.,  1724.  Kerr,  John,  Manor  of  Maske,  Pa.,  1741. 
Kerr,  Thomas,  Merrymeeting  Bay,  1718-22.  Kerr,  Walter,  Scot- 
land, with  wife,  Margaret,  and  children,  to  Freehold,  N.  J.,  1685. 
Kilpatrick,  Thomas,  Wells,  Me.,  1718-19;  Saco,  1739;  9 sons,  2 daugh- 
ters. Kyle,  James,  Donegal,  Pa.,  1722.  Kyle,  John,  with  son,  John, 
Windham,  N.  H.,  of  1740. 

Lamond,  Archibald,  Worcester,  Mass.,  1731,  Lawrie,  Thomas, 
brother  of  the  Gov.  of  N.  J.  to  East  New  Jersey,  1683.  Lawson, 
John,  b.  Linlithgow,  1698;  Union,  Conn.,  1728.  Lemon  (for  La- 
mond), James,  Boston,  1720,  Palmer,  1727;  sons,  James,  Jr.,  and 
Samuel.  Lemon,  William,  Merrymeeting  Bay,  1718-22.  Laird, 
Alexander,  Robert  and  William,  from  Scotland  to  East  New  Jersey 
before  1700.  Robert  left  children.  Leard,  John,  Manor  of  Maske, 

1739.  Lesley,  Hanna,  Manor  of  Maske,  1739.  Leslie,  James,  Lon- 
donderry, N.  H.,  1722.  Levenston,  Andrew,  Manor  of  Maske,  Pa., 

1740.  Lindsay,  James,  Merrymeeting  Bay  to  Londonderry,  N.  H., 
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1722.  Lithgow,  Robert,  Topsham,  Maine,  1717.  Litkgow,  William 
with  Jean,  Robert  and  Susan  at  Merrymeeting  Bay,  1718-22.  Little, 
John,  Manor  of  Maske,  Pa.,  1740.  Little,  Thomas,  Merrymeeting 
Bay,  1718-22.  Liggit,  John  and  James,  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1722. 
Long,  James,  Merrymeeting  Bay,  Me.,  1718-22.  Long,  Robert, 
Manor  of  Maske,  Pa.,  1739.  Longhead,  John,  Merrymeeting  Bay, 
1718-22.  Lothridge,  Robert,  Worcester  to  Pelham,  1739.  Lowden, 
Thomas,  Pelham,  Mass.,  1739.  Lowrey,  Lazarus  and  sons,  Alexan- 
der, Daniel,  James  and  John,  at  Donegal,  Pa.,  1729.  Lowry,  John, 
Paxtang,  Pa.,  1734.  Lum,  John  and  Robert,  Manor  of  Maske,  Pa., 

1740. 

McAdams,  Quintin,  Manor  of  Maske,  Pa.,  1741.  McAllister, 
Gabriel,  Manor  of  Maske,  Pa.,  1741.  McBey,  (Maybee),  William, 
Derry,  Pa.,  1724.  McBride,  James,  Harpswell,  Maine,  1724.  Mc- 
Carley,  Moses,  Manor  of  Maske,  Pa.,  1739.  McClaine,  Daniel,  Fagg’s 
Manor,  Pa.,  1734.  McClanathan,  Thomas,  Palmer,  1727.  McClan- 
athan,  William,  Palmer,  Mass.,  1727.  MoClary,  Charles  and  wife, 
Esther;  sons,  Robert,  born  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1726;  George,  1728; 
John,  1734.  McClellan,  Jacob,  Manor  of  Maske,  Pa.,  1740.  McClel- 
lan, James,  Worcester,  1718;  ancestor  of  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan. 
McClellan,  William,  Manor  of  Maske,  Pa.,  1740.  McClinto  (ck), 
John,  Worcester,  Mass.,  1739.  McClintock,  Michael,  Londonderry, 
N.  H.,  1731.  McClure,  David,  Edinburgh  to  Chester,  N.  H.,  1720. 
McClure,  David,  Donegal,  Pa.,  1718-22.  McClure,  James,  Manor  of 
Maske,  Pa.,  1740.  McClure,  Richard,  Paxtang,  Pa.,  1737.  McClurg, 
John,  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1722.  McClurg,  Thomas,  Manor  of 
Maske,  1740.  McCollock,  John,  Warwick,  Pa.,  1733.  McCollom, 
Alexander,  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  about  1730.  McColock,  Hugh,  Penn, 
Pa.,  1742.  (McCulloch.)  McColock,  Samuel,  Manor  of  Maske,  Pa., 

1741.  McConkey,  Alexander,  (later  Konky)  Worcester,  1719.  Mc- 
Conkey,  John,  Worcester,  1719;  with  Alex.,  Pelham,  1739.  McCon- 
oughy,  John,  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1722.  (Above).  McCoshlin 
(MacAuslan) ; James,  Harpswell,  Me.,  1727.  McCoy,  Alexander, 
Scot,  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1723.  McCrackan,  Thomas,  Manor  of 
Maske,  1740.  McCreary,  William,  Manor  of  Maske,  Pa.,  1740.  Mac- 
Chllock,  Alexander  and  Thomas,  Boston,  1652.  McCurry,  John, 
Hanover,  Pa.,  1737.  MacDaniel  (MackDonnell) ; John,  Boston,  mar- 
ried, 1658,  Elizabeth  Smith;  three  sons,  four  daughters.  McDonald 
(McDonnell) ; Duncan,  Manor  of  Maske,  1740.  McDonnell,  William, 
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Paxtang,  Pa.,  1737.  McDowell,  John,  Manor  of  Maske,  1741.  Mc- 
Elwain,  Andrew,  Bolton,  Mass.,  1718.  McElwain,  James,  Palmer, 
Mass.,  sons,  James  and  Timothy.  From  Ireland  before  1727.  Mc- 
Farland, Daniel,  Chester,  N.  H.,  1738.  McFarland,  James,  Topsham, 
Maine,  1717.  McFarlane,  Andrew,  Worcester,  Mass.,  1739.  Mc- 
Farlane,  Robert,  Donegal,  Pa.,  1722.  McFarlane,  Samuel,  Harpswell, 
Maine,  1727.  McFarland,  Walter,  Hanover,  Pa.,  1737.  McFerran, 
John  and  William,  Manor  of  Maske,  1741.  McFerrin,  George,  Bed- 
minster,  Pa.,  1741.  McFerson,  Paul,  Chester,  N.  H.,  1735.  McGau- 
ghey,  James,  Manor  of  Maske,  1739.  McGaughey,  John,  Manor  of 
Maske,  1741.  McGee,  Thomas,  Londonderry  to  Chester,  N.  H.,  1735. 
McGregor,  Rev.  James,  married  in  Londonderry,  Ire.,  Marion  Car- 
gill, 1706;  six  sons,  four  daughters;  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1719.  Mc- 
Grew,  Finlay,  Derry,  Pa.,  1737.  McGrew,  John,  Penn,  Pa.,  1742. 
McGrew,  William,  Derry,  Pa.,  1737.  McHorter,  Hugh,  Hanover, 
Pa.,  1737.  Mack,  John,  and  wife,  Isabelle  Brown,  Londonderry, 
Ire.,  to  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1732.  He  died  1753,  aged  55;  five  sons, 
three  daughters.  Mackay,  Daniel,  Newton,  Mass.,  wife  Sarah  had 
Mary,  Sept.  25,  1673,  Eben.,  Hannah,  Archibald.  McKee,  Alexan- 
der, Donegal,  Pa.,  1726.  McKee,  James,  Londonderry,  1719,  Fagg’s 
Manor,  1734;  Penn,  Pa.,  1742.  McKeen,  Alexander  and  Hugh,  Don- 
egal, Pa.,  1722,  Manor  of  Maske,  1738.  McKeen,  James,  from  Bally- 
mony,  Antrim,  1718;  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1719;  four  sons,  five 
daughters.  McKeenan,  Daniel,  Manor  of  Maske,  Pa.,  1740.  Mc- 
Kenny,  Isaac,  Brunswick,  Maine,  1728.  McKinley,  David,  grand- 
father of  Pres.  McKinley,  Chanceford,  Pa.,  1747.  McKinley,  James, 
Chanceford,  Pa.,  1735.  McKinley,  John,  via  Boston,  Chanceford, 
1737.  McKinney,  Robert,  Manor  of  Maske,  1740.  McKinney,  John, 
Paxtang,  Pa.,  1737.  McKnight,  James,  Hanover,  Pa.,  1737.  McLal- 
lin  (McClellan) ; John,  Derry,  Pa.,  1741.  McMicken,  Andrew  and 
Charles,  Warwick,  Pa.,  1740.  McMain,  Daniel,  Rutland,  Mass., 
about  1723.  McMitchell,  William,  Palmer,  Mass.,  1718 ; 4 sons.  Mc- 
Mullen, Charles,  Manor  of  Maske,  1740.  McMullen,  William,  Pax- 
tang, Pa.,  1739.  McMurphy,  Alexander  and  John,  Londonderry, 
1719.  McMurray,  John,  Fagg’s  Manor,  Pa.,  1734.  McNair,  Alex- 
ander, Manor  of  Maske,  1741.  McNair,  David,  Derry,  Pa.,  1733. 
McNaught,  James,  Manor  of  Maske,  Pa.,  1740.  McNealey,  Andrew, 
Hanover,  Pa.,  1736.  McNeary,  John,  Chanceford,  Pa.,  1754.  McNee, 
John,  Manor  of  Maske,  1741.  McNeil,  James  and  John,  London- 
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derry,  N.  H.,  1720.  McNeil,  Alexander,  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1722. 
McNeit,  John,  Manor  of  Maske,  Pa.,  1740.  McNeil,  Robert,  Manor 
of  Maske,  1740.  McNitt,  Alexander,  Palmer,  1720;  wife,  Sarah. 
McPherson,  Robert,  Manor  of  Maske,  1738.  McQueen,  John,  Derry, 
Pa.,  1737.  McTier,  James,  Fagg’s  Manor,  Pa.,  1734.  Makemie,  Rev. 
Francis,  Donegal,  Ire.,  to  Va.,  1683.  Malcom,  John,  Brunswick, 
1728;  William,  1737.  Martin,  Samuel,  Warwick,  Pa.,  1733.  Martin, 
Thomas,  Manor  of  Maske,  1741.  Means,  Robert,  Falmouth,  Me., 
1718.  Married  daughter  of  James  Armstrong.  Melvin  or  Melvil, 
Patrick,  Chester,  N.  H.,  1735.  Middleton,  George,  Robert  and  Wm., 
Martic,  Pa.,  1713.  Middleton,  Robert  (above)  Donegal,  Pa.,  1716. 
Mitchell,  Henry,  Harpswell,  Maine,  1723-4.  Mitchell,  Hugh,  Harps- 
well,  Maine,  1723-4.  Mitchell,  James,  Donegal,  Pa.,  1718;  Paxtang, 

1737.  Mitchell,  John,  Donegal,  Pa.,  1720.  Mitchell,  Thomas,  Done- 
gal, Pa.,  1720.  Moffatt,  Archibald,  Topsham,  Maine,  about  1728. 
Montgomery,  Hugh,  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1720.  Montgomery,  James, 
Paxtang,  Pa.,  1731.  Montgomery,  John,  Derry,  Pa.,  1737.  Mont- 
gomery, William,  Merrymeeting  Bay,  1718-22.  Moor,  James,  Lon- 
donderry, N.  H.,  1722.  Moor,  John,  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1722.  Moor, 
Samuel,  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1722.  Moore,  Charles,  Chester,  N.  H., 

1738.  Moore,  David,  Manor  of  Maske,  Pa.,  1741.  Moore,  Ephraim, 
Donegal,  Pa.,  1724.  Moore,  James,  Boston,  married  Feb.  6,  1657, 
Mary  Booth.  Moore,  John,  Chester,  N.  H.,  1738.  Moore,  Joseph, 
Manor  of  Maske,  Pa.,  1740.  Morrison,  Archibald,  Manor  of  Maske, 
Pa.,  1740.  Morrison,  David,  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1722.  Morrison, 
Samuel,  grandson  of  John  of  Aberdeen,  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1730. 
Morrison,  William,  Derry,  Pa.,  1737.  Murdock,  Robert,  Derry,  Pa., 
1742.  Murray,  John,  Hanover,  Pa.,  1737. 

Neal,  William,  Fagg’s  Manor,  1734;  Penn,  Pa.,  1742.  Nealson, 
Thomas,  Manor  of  Maske,  1741.  Nelson,  John,  wife,  two  children, 
Merry.  Bay,  1718-22.  Nelson,  Samuel,  Chanceford,  Pa.,  1732.  Nes- 
mith, James,  parents  from  Scotland  to  Bann  valley,  1690;  James, 
born  1692,  to  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1719;  married  1714,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  James  McKeen;  4 sons.  Newell,  John,  Merrymeeting 
Bay,  1718-22 ; 3 children  and  wife.  Nickson,  William,  Paxtang,  Pa., 
1736. 

Orr,  James,  Manor  of  Maske,  Pa.,  1739.  Orr,  James,  Donegal, 
Ire.,  about  1737  to  Bedminster,  Pa.;  son,  Thomas;  Orrs,  of  S.  C., 
descendant. 
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Park,  Alexander,  Antrim,  Ire.,  to  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1728; 
married  Margaret  Waugh;  3 sons.  Parke,  David  and  John,  Manor 
of  Maske,  Pa.,  1741.  Parke,  Samuel,  Derry  (or  Paxtang),  Pa.,  1737. 
Patten,  Actor,  from  Colerain,  Ire.,  about  1727 ; settled  at  Ken- 
nebunk,  Maine.  Patten,  John,  Boston,  to  Saco,  Maine,  1727 ; 8 
sons.  Patten,  Matthew,  Coleraine,  Ire.,  to  Saco,  Maine.  Patten, 
Robert,  Edinburgh  to  Boston,  1724;  to  Exeter,  N.  H.,  1739.  Patten, 
William,  Coleraine;  settled  Boston,  1727.  Patterson,  Abraham,  Lei- 
cester, Mass.,  to  Pelham,  1739.  Paterson,  Arthur  and  3 sons,  Done- 
gal, Pa.,  1722-30.  Patterson,  James,  Donegal,  Pa.,  1724.  Patterson, 
John  and  William,  Palmer,  about  1727.  Patterson,  Peter,  Antrim, 
Ire.,  to  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  about  1730;  married  Grisy  Wilson; 
three  sons,  five  daughters.  Patterson,  Robert,  Paxtang,  Pa.,  1737. 
Pattison,  John  and  Thomas,  Topsham,  Me.,  1731.  Patrick,  Robert, 
Hanover,  Pa.,  1737.  Paxton,  John,  Samuel,  and  Thomas,  M.,  of 
Maske,  1741.  Peebles,  John,  Worcester,  1718;  Palmer,  abt.  1727. 
Peebles,  Patrick,  Worcester,  1718;  Pelham,  1739.  Peebles,  Robert, 
Worcester,  1718;  Pelham,  1739.  Pinkerton,  John,  Antrim,  Ire.,  to 
Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1724;  five  sons,  four  daughters.  Polk,  James, 
Warwick,  Pa.,  1733.  Pollock,  Robert,  and  wife,  Margaret  Tasker, 
from  Londonderry,  Ire.,  to  Somerset  Co.,  Md.,  about  1690.  Ancestor 
of  Pres.  James  K.  Polk. 

Quinton,  Duncan,  Palmer,  Mass.,  1726. 

Ramsey,  William,  born  1698;  to  Warwick,  Pa.,  1731;  Manor  of 
Maske,  1740;  seven  children.  Rankin,  Constant,  York,  Me.,  1693- 
1735.  Rankin,  Hugh,  Antrim  to  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1722;  nine 
daughters.  Ree,  John  and  Matthew,  Bedminster,  Pa.,  1741.  Red- 
land,  Magnus,  born  in  parish  St.  Andrews,  Kirkwall,  Orkney  Is., 
1674;  to  York,  Me.,  1718.  Reed,  David,  John,  and  William, 
Topsham,  Me.,  1731.  Reed,  James,  Manor  of  Maske,  1738;  John, 
1740.  Reid,  Adam,  Hanover,  Pa.,  1739.  Reid,  James,  born  Scotland, 
1695,  Lond’y,  bef.  1728.  Reid,  John,  born  Edinburgh,  1655;  Wood- 
bridge,  N.  J.,  1684.  Richey,  John,  Londonderry,  N.  LI.,  1724.  Richey, 
William,  Paxtang,  Pa.,  before  1732.  Ridpath,  James,  John  and 
Joseph,  Hanover,  Pa.,  1737.  Roby,  John,  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1722. 
Rogers,  James,  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1722.  Rogers,  John,  Fagg’s 
Manor,  Pa.,  1734.  Ross,  Hugh,  Chanceford,  Pa.,  1732.  Ross,  James, 
Falmouth,  Maine,  1657;  son,  James,  1662.  Rowan,  Henry,  Manor 
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of  Maske,  1739.  Rutherford,  Thomas,  Derry,  Pa.,  1737.  Russell, 
James,  Manor  of  Maske,  1740;  John,  1741. 

Scott,  Abraham,  Alex.,  Josiah,  Samuel;  Donegal,  1722-30.  Scott, 
Andrew,  Joseph  and  William,  Paxtang,  1737.  Scott,  Hugh,  Done- 
gal, Pa.,  1725,  Manor  of  Maske,  1740.  Scott,  John,  Manor  of  Maske, 
1740;  William,  1741.  Senter,  John,  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1722.  Shaw, 
Timothy,  Paxtang,  Pa.,  1737 ; Sam.  and  Seth,  Palmer,  1727.  Sheales, 
John,  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1722.  Shearer,  James,  Antrim,  Ire.,  to 
Union,  Conn.,  1720;  to  Palmer,  Mass.,  1726.  Shields,  William,  Penn, 
Pa.,  1742.  Simonds,  Joseph,  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1722.  Simpson, 
Thomas,  Paxtang,  Pa.,  1734.  Sloan,  Andrew,  Bedminster,  Pa.,  1741. 
Smith,  James  and  3 Samuel  Smiths,  Donegal,  Pa.,  1722.  Smith, 
Robert,  Manor  of  Maske,  1741.  Smith,  William,  Manor  of  Maske, 
1739;  Wm.  B.  B.,  1740.  Spaulden,  Andrew,  Londonderry,  N.  H., 
1722.  Spear,  John  and  Robert,  Donegal,  Pa.,  before  1722.  Spear, 
Robert  and  William,  Topsham,  Me.,  1731.  Spence,  John,  Palmer, 
Mass.,  1727.  Stark,  Archibald,  Scotland,  via  Ire.,  Lond’y,  N.  H., 
1722;  Derryfield,  now  Manchester,  1736;  4 sons;  Gen.  John,  the  sec- 
ond son.  Starrett,  Benjamin  and  John,  Donegal,  Pa.,  1718.  Ster- 
ratt,  Samuel,  Hanover,  Pa.,  1737.  Steel,  John,  Manor  of  Maske, 
1740.  Stevenson,  James  and  James,  Jr.,  Harpswell,  Me.,  1723. 
Stevenson,  James,  Donegal,  Pa.,  1722-30.  Stevenson,  Samuel  and 
William,  Manor  of  Maske,  1741.  Stevenson,  William,  Sen.  and  Jr., 
Harpswell,  Me.,  1723.  Stewart,  Arthur,  Fagg’s  Manor,  Pa.,  1734. 
Stewart,  George  and  John,  Donegal,  Pa.,  1717.  Stewart,  Lazarus, 
Hanover,  Pa.,  1731.  Stinson,  John,  Worcester  to  Pelham,  Mass., 
1739.  Stinson,  William,  Topsham,  Me.,  1717-22.  Stuart,  Alexan- 
der and  John  M.  of  Maske,  1741.  Stuart,  Archibald,  Paxtang,  Pa., 
1737.  Stuart,  John  ,born  Edinb.,  1682;  Lond’y>  N.  H.,  1719. 

Taylor,  James,  Worcester,  Mass.,  1739.  Taylor,  John,  Don- 
egal, Pa.,  1724.  Taylor,  Matthew,  Paxtang,  Pa.,  1737.  Tay- 
lor, Matthew,  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1722;  6 sons.  Telford,  John, 
Andover,  Mass.,  1726.  Thom,  William,  born  Scot.  1706;  Wind- 
ham, N.  LI.,  1736,  via  Londonderry;  wife,  E.  Weir;  8 chil. 
Thompson,  Alexander,  Benjamin,  Cornelius,  James  and  Joseph, 
Brunswick,  Maine,  1739.  Thompson,  Andrew  and  James,  Manor  of 
Maske,  1741.  Thompson,  Adam,  Bedminster,  Pa.,  1741.  Thomp- 
son, James,  Penn,  Pa.,  1742.  Thompson,  Peter,  Brunswick,  Maine, 
1717.  Thompson,  Thomas,  Biddeford,  1718 ; Wm.  at  York.  Thomp- 
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son,  William,  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1722.  Thomson,  John  and  Rob- 
ert, Palmer,  1727.  Thornington,  James,  Worcester,  1718;  to  Pel- 
ham as  Thornton,  1739 ; ancestor  of  the  Signer.  Thornton,  Matthew, 
Hanover,  Pa.,  1737.  Todd,  Andrew,  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1720;  third 
son  of  James  of  Scotland.  Trotter,  James,  Hanover,  Pa.,  1738. 
Turner,  Alexander,  Worcester  to  Pelham,  1739. 

Waddell,  John,  Windham,  N.  H.,  1720.  Walker,  Alexander, 
Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1722.  Walker,  Alex,  and  James,  Manor  of 
Maske,  1740.  Walker,  James,  Derry,  Pa.,  1732.  Walker,  John, 
Donegal,  Pa.,  1724.  Wallace,  John,  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1719.  Wal- 
lace, Robert,  Derry,  Pa.,  1738.  Waugh,  Joseph,  Windham,  N.  H., 
1730;  Andover,  1732.  Wetherspoon,  Thomas,  Fagg’s  Manor,  Pa., 
1734.  White,  John,  Hanover,  Pa.,  1738;  Moses,  Derry,  1734.  Wil- 
son, Benjamin,  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1722.  Wilson,  Alex.,  John  and 
Joseph,  Paxtang,  1737.  Woodburn,  John,  Londonderry,  N.  H., 
1722;  2 sons. 

Young,  William,  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1719.  Young,  William, 
Hanover,  Pa.,  1737. 
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Bass  and  Allied  Families 


By  Walter  S.  Finley,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


g^HE  name  Bass  is  undoubtedly  of  French  origin,  and 
probably  the  first  members  of  the  English  family  came 
over  with  the  Norman  conquerors.  Many  Italian  names 
have  the  word  Bass  for  their  stem,  as  Bassano,  a 
famous  painter,  or  Bassi,  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  learned  ladies 
found  in  history.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  nick-name  meaning 
“of  low  stature”  corresponding  to  the  French  “Le  Bas. ” One 
finds  mention  of  this  name  in  English  chronicles  from  the  twelfth 
century. 


Arms — Sable,  a bordure  argent. 

Crest — Out  of  a ducal  coronet  two  wings  proper. 


The  family  of  interest  settled  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  at 
an  early  date,  and  we  also  find  members  of  this  family  in  New 
England.  The  first  of  the  name  in  America  was  Samuel  Bass,  who 
settled  in  Massachusetts  in  1630;  he  had  a son,  John  Bass,  who 
married  Ruth  Alden,  daughter  of  John  and  Priscilla  (Mullins) 
Alden,  a fact  which  gives  the  members  of  that  branch  of  the  family 
eligibility  for  membership  in  the  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants. 

(I)  Jordan  Bass  came  from  Virginia  to  Christian  County, 
Kentucky,  in  1805,  and  there  died  in  1853,  aged  eighty-nine.  He 
married  and  had  a son,  Sion,  of  whom  further. 

(II)  Sion  Bass,  son  of  Jordan  Bass,  was  born  in  Virginia  in 
1802,  and  went  to  Kentucky  in  1805,  where  he  rose  to  prominence 
in  commercial  affairs  and  was  the  owner  of  large  areas  of  farm 
land.  He  married  Jane  Dodd,  who  was  born  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  June  19,  1802,  a daughter  of  John  Dodd,  who  was  a 
pioneer  settler  of  Kentucky.  She  died  August  7,  1888,  in  Fort 
Wayne.  Sion  and  Jane  (Dodd)  Bass  were  the  parents  of  six 
children,  four  of  whom  attained  mature  years,  among  them  being: 
1.  Sion  S.,  born  in  Kentucky,  in  January,  1827;  went  to  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  in  1848,  the  first  member  of  this  family  to  go 
there.  His  name  is  commemorated  in  Colonel  Sion  S.  Bass  Post, 
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Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  He  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment  (Thirtieth  Indiana)  while  leading  a charge  at  the  battle 
of  Shiloh.  He  was  a member  of  the  firm  of  Jones,  Bass  & Com- 
pany, which  was  succeeded  by  the  Fort  Wayne  Machine  Works. 
2.  John  H.,  of  whom  further. 

(Ill)  John  H.  Bass,  son  of  Sion  and  Jane  (Dodd)  Bass,  was 
born  in  Salem,  Livingston  County,  Kentucky,  November  9,  1835, 
and  died  at  his  country  residence  “Brookside,”  near  Fort  Wayne, 
December  17,  1922,  just  past  his  eighty-seventh  birthday.  He  at- 
tended the  Kentucky  schools  and  studied  under  a private  tutor,  but 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  1851,  he  joined  his  elder  brother,  Sion  S. 
Bass,  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  and  there  began  the  wonderful  busi- 
ness career  which  only  ended  with  his  retirement  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
ty-two, sixty-five  years  later.  For  a time  he  engaged  as  a bookkeep- 
er with  the  firm  of  Samuel  and  William  S.  Edsall,  contractors,  then 
entered  the  employ  of  his  brother’s  firm,  Jones,  Bass  & Company, 
serving  from  1854  to  1857  as  bookkeeper,  the  firm  dissolving  in  1857. 
These  years  of  actual  bookkeeping  experience,  coupled  with  courses 
of  study  accomplished  at  night,  had  perfected  the  young  man  as  an 
accountant.  In  1857  he  went  West  and  invested  in  Iowa  farm  lands 
where  he  spent  two  years  to  such  good  purpose  that  the  $3,700  he 
originally  invested  returned  him  such  profit  that  when  he  returned 
to  Fort  Wayne,  in  1859,  he  brought  with  him  $15,000  in  cash,  and 
deeds  to  real  estate  worth  $50,000. 

With  this  capital  he  formed  an  association  with  Edward  L. 
Force  and  founded  the  firm  of  Bass  & Force,  the  first  year’s  output 
of  their  plant  aggregating  $20,000.  From  1860  to  1863  the  business 
was  owned  and  conducted  by  John  H.  Bass  and  Judge  Samuel 
Hanna.  In  1863,  Judge  Hanna  transferred  his  interest  to  his  son, 
Horace  Hanna,  who  died  in  1869.  At  that  time  Mr.  Bass  bought  the 
Hanna  interest  and  became  the  sole  owner  of  the  business  which 
was  known  as  the  Fort  Wayne  Machine  Works. 

In  1898  he  incorporated  as  the  Bass  Foundry  and  Machine 
Works  with  a capital  of  $1,500,000,  which  was  later  increased  to  $2,- 
000,000.  The  corporation  owns  and  operates  a branch  plant  at  Rock 
Run,  Alabama,  which  mines  and  smelts  a large  part  of  the  ore  used 
in  the  products  of  the  Fort  Wayne  plant.  The  fine  grade  of  pig 
iron  which  is  made  into  car  wheels  comes  largely  from  the  affiliated 
Alabama  concern.  From  time  to  time  larger  and  better  buildings 
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have  been  added  to  the  Fort  Wayne  plant.  An  average  of  2,500  men 
are  employed  at  the  plant,  with  an  annual  pay  roll  of  over  $1,500,000. 

The  tonnage  of  manufactured  material  shipped  from  the  two 
plants  aggregates  300,000  tons  annually.  The  chief  products  of  the 
Fort  Wayne  plant  are  car  wheels,  axles,  iron  and  steel  forgings, 
Corliss  engines,  boiler  complete  power  plants  and  gray  iron  castings. 
The  product  of  the  Rock  Run  plant  is  high-grade  furnace  pig  iron. 
The  Fort  Wayne  plant  covers  an  area  of  twenty  acres.  25,000  acres 
of  land  are  included  in  the  Rock  Run  mining  district  owned  by  the 
company.  Raw  material  from  which  the  Fort  Wayne  plant  produces 
its  finished  products  is  shipped  to  the  city  by  the  train  load.  The 
many  departments  of  the  business  are  operated  like  “clockwork” 
and  the  products  of  the  Bass  establishments  have  made  a reputation 
for  themselves  and  Fort  Wayne  all  over  America. 

After  Mr.  Bass  established  the  Fort  Wayne  plant  on  a pros- 
perous basis,  he  gave  a portion  of  his  attention  to  other  lines  of 
industry.  In  1869  he  founded  the  St.  Louis  Car  Wheel  Company 
at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  which  he  held  the  controlling  interest  and 
served  as  its  president  until  he  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the 
company.  In  1873,  Mr.  Bass,  despite  the  conditions  which  char- 
acterized the  panic  of  the  period,  established  an  extensive  iron 
works  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  a venture  which  suggested  the  quali- 
ties in  the  character  of  Mr.  Bass,  which  enabled  him  to  view  the 
future  and  its  possibilities  with  a keener  understanding  than  that 
which  is  vouchsafed  to  most  men  of  large  affairs. 

Without  that  degree  of  daring  which  characterizes  the  specu- 
lator, but  with  a marked  foresight  and  sagacity  coupled  with  good 
judgment,  he  recognized  the  possibilities  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
and  invested  heavily  just  as  the  city  was  beginning  to  recover  from 
the  effects  of  the  destructive  fire  of  two  years  before.  The  Chicago 
venture,  like  that  in  St.  Louis,  proved  to  be  a large  paying  invest- 
ment. In  addition  to  the  Alabama  mining  properties  and  those 
already  described,  Mr.  Bass  was  heavily  interested  in  a large 
foundry  at  Lenoir,  Tennessee,  which  is  also  supplied  with  raw 
material  from  the  Alabama  mines. 

During  the  many  years  of  residence  in  Fort  Wayne,  Mr.  Bass 
showed  a broad  public  spirit.  He  was  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
original  street  railway  system,  when  the  horse-drawn  cars  were 
employed.  The  Citizens’  Street  Railway  Company  was  incorpor- 
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ated  in  1871  to  operate  the  system.  On  August  22,  1887,  on  the 
foreclosure  of  a mortgage  for  $20,000  executed  to  Oliver  P.  Morgan 
and  Edward  P.  Williams,  the  property  rights  and  franchises  were 
sold  to  Mr.  Bass  and  Stephen  B.  Bond,  representing  the  Fort 
Wayne  Street  Railway  Company,  which  was  brought  into  existence 
to  acquire  the  property.  The  system  then  consisted  of  about  two 
miles  of  single  track  on  Calhoun  to  Hanna  Street;  the  cars  were 
operated  at  intervals  of  twenty  minutes.  Associated  with  Mr. 
Bass  and  Mr.  Bond  in  this  undertaking  were  Jesse  L.  Williams  and 
Charles  D.  Bond.  These  men  were  the  owners  of  large  tracts  of 
land  south  of  the  Pennsylvania  tracks  and  east  of  Calhoun  Street, 
and  the  extension  of  the  line  served  in  the  early  development  of 
that  outlying  district.  This  company  owned  the  street  railway 
lines  until  August,  1892,  when  a reorganized  company  converted 
the  property  into  an  electrically-propelled  system.  For  many  years 
Mr.  Bass  was  one  of  the  chief  stockholders  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Fort  Wayne.  During  thirty  years  he  held  the  office  of 
president  and  resigned  on  January  9,  1917.  He  was  also  a member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Old  National  Bank  and  of  the 
Hamilton  National  Bank.  The  latter  was  merged  with  the  First 
National  Bank  on  April  7,  1917.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  First  National  Bank. 

The  beautiful  suburban  home  of  Mr.  Bass,  known  as  “Brook- 
side,”  is  the  most  widely  known  in  Fort  Wayne  and  vicinity.  In 
the  midst  of  a large  park  of  300  acres,  with  broad  areas  of  artificial 
lake,  the  mansion  has  a most  beautiful  setting.  Here  Mr.  Bass 
maintained  a deer  and  Buffalo  park  and  conducted  a large  dairy  and 
stock  farm.  To  the  breeding  of  Clydesdale  horses  and  Galloway 
cattle,  Mr.  Bass  devoted  much  attention  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century.  Direct  importations  were  made  from  Europe.  Upon  this 
farm  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  live  stock  in 
the  world.  Exhibits  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  in  1893, 
and  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  at  St.  Louis,  in  1904,  are 
noteworthy  as  receiving  many  first  prizes.  In  various  portions  of 
Allen  County,  Mr.  Bass  owned  15,000  acres  of  land,  while  his  land 
holdings  in  other  parts  of  Indiana  and  in  other  States  are  extensive. 

Mr.  Bass  gave  his  support  to  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
party.  In  1888  he  was  chosen  as  a delegate  from  Indiana  to  the 
National  Convention  of  his  party  and  was  nominated  as  presidential 
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elector  in  that  year.  He  was  prominent  in  Masonic  affairs  of  In- 
diana and  had  been  honored  with  the  thirty-third  degree  of  the  Scot- 
tish Rite. 

John  H.  Bass  married  Laura  H.  Lightfoot,  born  in  Covington, 
Kentucky,  daughter  of  Judge  George  Colvin  and  Malinda  (Holton) 
Lightfoot.  (See  Lightfoot  IX.)  Two  children  were  born  to  John 
H.  and  Laura  H.  (Lightfoot)  Bass:  1.  Laura  Grace,  married  Dr. 
Gaylord  M.  Leslie,  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Bass  Foundry  and 
Machine  Works.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  are  the  parents  of  five  chil- 
dren : Mary  Laura  and  Linda  Adelaide,  students  at  Kemper  Hall, 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin;  John  Bass,  a student  at  Howe  Military  School, 
Howe,  Indiana;  Grace  Charlotte  and  Gaylord  Franklin,  both  stu- 
dents of  Fort  Wayne  public  school.  Mrs.  Leslie  and  her  family  re- 
side at  the  Bass  family  home  “Brookside”  with  Mrs.  Bass.  2.  John 
H.,  born  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  February  27,  1880,  died  in  the 
city  of  his  birth,  August  7,  1901,  just  on  the  threshold  of  a career. 
Mrs.  Bass  is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  was  her  hus- 
band. 

After  lying  in  state  in  Scottish  Rite  Cathedral,  where  the  body 
of  John  H.  Bass  was  viewed  by  many  people,  burial  was  made  in 
Lindenwood  Cemetery  after  services  at  the  home,  and  the  gates  of 
the  family  mausoleum  closed  upon  a man  whom  Fort  Wayne  should 
always  hold  in  grateful  remembrance.  He  won  success  and  fortune 
for  himself,  but  he  brought  great  good  to  his  city,  and  his  years, 
eighty-seven,  were  well  spent. 

(The  Lightfoot  Line). 

Arms — Barry  of  six  or  and  gules,  on  a bend  sable  three  escallops  argent. 

Crest — A human  heart  pierced  with  a passion  nail  in  bend. 

The  name  Lightfoot  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from 
agility  in  running,  in  old  Sagas  and  chronicles  endurance  and  speed 
in  running  is  spoken  of  as  a great  accomplishment,  and  we  find 
that  for  a long  time  runners  were  employed  as  messengers  rather 
than  horsemen,  the  reason  being  that  in  certain  countries,  as  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  the  country  was  too  heavily  wooded  and  swampy 
for  horses  to  make  any  speed  except  on  the  all  too  few  roads  and 
highways.  The  name  Lightfoot  is  found  as  early  as  1273  in  the 
person  of  William  Lightfoot,  and  from  that  date  down  to  the 
present  day  the  Lightfoot  family  has  been  distinguished  in  England 
and  in  America  for  religious,  social  and  statesmanlike  qualities. 
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The  family  of  present  interest  was  the  famous  Virginian  Light- 
foots  who  are  of  English  origin,  coming  originally  from  County 
Kent,  and  later  of  Northampton,  England.  After  this  family  settled 
in  America  they  frequently  intermarried  with  the  Lee  family,  and 
they  were  related  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Lightfoot,  son  of  the 
vicar  of  Uttoxeter,  Staffordshire,  who  worked  with  Brian  Walton 
on  the  Polyglot  Bible.  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee  was  a signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  for  Virginia. 

(I)  Rev.  Richard  Lightfoot  was  of  Northampton,  England,  and 
was  born  in  1563,  and  died  in  Northampton,  England,  in  1625;  his 
will  was  proved  December  5,  of  that  year.  He  was  rector  of  Stoke 
Bruian  Parish  for  twenty-four  years.  The  parish  register  says: 
“He  was  installed  April  27,  1601,  and  was  buried  here  November 
28,  1625.  ’ ’ There  is  a small  brass  plate  having  the  figure  of  a priest 
kneeling  before  an  altar.  This  plate  bears  the  lightfoot  arms  and 
the  following  description: 

Richardi  Lightfoot  Hujus  Eccl’ie  per  XXIII  Annos  Rectoris 
Evangelii  Preconis,  J.  L.  Filius  et  Haeres  Suus  Posuit.  Pascentem 
Exemplo  Populos  Verboq.  Ciboq. 

Mors  Subgressa  Levi  Est  Non  Inopina  Pede  Vita  Brevis,  Nam 
Longa  Fuit  Meditatio  Mortis.  Sic  Alios  Docuit  Vivere  Seq.  Mori. 

Obiit  Anno : Dili  1625,  Aet.  Suae  63. 

This  may  be  rendered  as  follows : 

This  tomb  was  placed  here  to  the  memory  of  Richard  Light- 
foot, minister  of  the  gospel  and  rector  of  this  church  for  twenty- 
three  years  by  J.  L.,  his  son  and  heir.  Death  quietly  and  unexpecL 
edly  overtook  him  while  feeding  his  flock  by  word  and  deed.  His 
life  was  short  for  it  was  a long  meditation  on  death.  Thus  he  taught 
others  to  live  and  himself  to  die.  He  died  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1625,  aged  63  years. 

He  married  Jane  Jones,  and  had  the  following  children: 
1.  John,  of  whom  further.  2.  Richard,  born  in  1608.  3.  Rose, 

married  Robert  Kingston.  4.  Sarah,  married  Leonard  Dare.  5. 
Jane,  married  William  Asbie. 

(II)  Hon.  John  Lightfoot,  son  of  Rev.  Richard  and  Jane 
(Jones)  Lightfoot,  was  born  in  the  Parish  of  Stoke  Bruian,  North- 
ampton, in  1598,  and  died  in  London,  England,  in  1647-48.  He 
matriculated  at  Lincoln  College,  May  5,  1615,  aged  seventeen  years, 
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and  later  was  a student  of  Gray’s  Inn  (June  30,  1617).  He  was  a 
barrister  of  Gray’s  Inn,  Middlesex.  His  will  begins:  “John 

Lightfoot,  P.  G.  C.  Fairfax  32,  Somerset  House,  London.”  He 
was  an  extensive  land  holder  and  left  a considerable  amount  of 
property  to  his  mother,  who  survived  him,  his  wife’s  family,  his 
sisters,  and  brothers,  and  his  own  large  family.  To  each  of  his 
sons  he  left  a “Binge  or  Seale,”  with  other  property.  His  books 
and  manuscript  he  ordered  to  be  sold  and  the  money  to  be  divided 
among  his  children.  He  married  Elizabeth  Phillips.  Children: 
1.  John,  of  whom  further.  2.  Francis,  of  England.  3.  George,  of 
England.  4.  Edmund,  of  England.  5.  William,  of  England.  6. 
Robert,  of  England.  7.  Mary,  of  England.  8.  Hon.  Philip,  who 
emigrated  to  America.  9.  Anne,  of  England.  10.  Jane,  of  Eng- 
land. 11.  Richard,  of  England.  12.  Rebecca,  of  England.  13. 
Elizabeth,  of  England. 

(Ill)  Colonel  John  Lightfoot,  son  of  Hon.  John,  and  Elizabeth 
(Phillips)  Lightfoot,  was  born  in  Middlesex  County,  England,  and 
died  in  Gloucester  County,  Virginia,  in  1707.  He  emigrated  to 
America  in  1670  with  his  brother,  Philip,  settling  in  Gloucester 
County,  Virginia.  On  June  10,  1670,  he  had  the  King’s  grant  as 
auditor-general  of  Virginia  to  take  the  place  of  Thomas  Stegge  who 
had  died.  He  visited  England,  since  in  1692  it  was  said  that  he  had 
“lately  come  into  the  country.”  He  was  councillor  for  the  Colony 
of  James  and  York  rivers.  In  1701  he  voted  with  other  members 
of  the  Council  for  the  recall  of  Nicholson.  He  was  a slave  owner, 
as  baptisms  of  slaves  belonging  to  him  are  recorded  in  St.  Peter’s 
Parish  register,  New  Kent  County,  Virginia.  The  same  register 
has  “Colonel  John  Lightfoot,  Esquire,  obiit  XXVIII  died  Maii 
Circa  Undecem — and  anno  Dom,  1707.”  A list  of  names  of  those 
worthy  persons  “whose  services  and  sufferings  by  the  late  Rebel 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  Jr.,  and  his  party,  have  been  reported  as  most  sig- 
nal and  eminent  and  particularly  of  such  whose  approved  loyaltie, 
constancy  and  courage  hath  rendered  them  most  deserving  of  his 
Majesties  Royall  Remark,”  names:  “Mr.  Philip  Lightfoote,  a great 
loser  and  sufferer  in  estate  and  person,  being  both  plundered  and 
imprisoned  by  the  Rebells.” 

Colonel  John  Lightfoot  married  (first),  in  1681,  Anne  Goodrich, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Goodrich.  (See  Goodrich  II.)  Children:  1. 
Goodrich,  of  whom  further.  2.  Sherwood.  3.  Thomas.  4.  Alice. 
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(IV)  Colonel  Goodrich  Lightfoot,  son  of  Colonel  John  and 
Anne  (Goodrich)  Lightfoot,  was  born  in  Gloucester  County,  Vir- 
ginia, about  1682-83,  and  died  in  Orange  County  (later  Culpeper),  in 
1738.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Culpeper  branch  of  this  family. 
Philip  Lightfoot  settled  on  an  estate  at  Sandy  Point,  Charles  City 
County,  Virginia.  It  is  here  that  the  mortal  remains  of  Philip 
Lightfoot,  brother  of  John  Lightfoot  can  be  found;  the  tomb  is 
decorated  with  the  Lightfoot  arms.  This  branch  was  also  dis- 
tinguished in  politics  and  in  war,  and  this  estate  at  Sandy  Point 
was  noted  for  its  art  treasures  and  air  of  culture;  many  of  the 
treasures  were  stolen  by  the  British  during  the  Revolution,  and 
more  were  scattered.  The  precious  silver  bore  the  Lightfoot  arms, 
and  some  of  these  with  jewels  and  portraits  are  treasured  by 
various  members  of  the  family.  Colonel  Goodrich  Lightfoot,  of 
Culpeper  County,  Virginia,  was  in  1724  a member  of  the  vestry  of 
St.  George’s  Parish,  Spottsylvania  County,  Virginia,  when  that 
parish  and  county  embraced  what  was  afterwards  St.  Mark’s  Parish 
and  Culpeper  County.  At  the  organization  of  St.  Mark’s  Parish  he 
was  chosen  a member  of  the  first  vestry  (1731)  and  served  until  his 
death  in  1738.  He  married  Mary,  surname  unknown.  Children: 
1.  Anne.  2.  John.  3.  Goodrich,  vestryman  of  St.  Mark’s,  1741- 
1771.  4.  Mary.  5.  William,  of  whom  further.  6.  Elizabeth. 

(V)  William  Lightfoot,  son  of  Colonel  Goodrich  and  Mary 
Lightfoot,  was  a vestryman  of  St.  Mark’s  Parish  from  1752  to  1758, 
when  he  moved  to  the  Parish  of  Bromfield,  Culpeper  County.  He 
married  and  had  children:  1.  Goodrich,  born  in  Culpeper  County, 
Virginia,  about  1765;  married  Martha  Fry,  who  was  born  about 
1769.  2.  Major  Philip,  born  in  Culpeper  County,  Virginia;  married 
Margaret  Fry.  3.  Walker,  born  in  Culpeper  County,  Virginia.  4. 
John  B.,  of  whom  further.  Possibly  other  children. 

(VI)  John  B.  Lightfoot,  son  of  William  Lightfoot,  was  a 
native  of  Culpeper  County,  Virginia;  he  emigrated  to  Kentucky 
with  his  family  in  1793,  settling  first  in  Mason,  later  in  Pendleton 
County.  In  the  last  named  county  he  taught  what  was  probably 
the  first  school.  He  married  and  had  children,  among  them  being 
William  L.,  of  whom  further. 

(VII)  William  L.  Lightfoot,  son  of  John  B.  Lightfoot,  was 
born  in  Culpeper  County,  Virginia.  He  emigrated  to  Kentucky 
with  his  father  in  1793 ; in  1842  or  ’43  he  removed  to  Rush  County, 
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HOLTON. 


Anns — Azure,  on  a bend  or  three  eagles  displayed  gules. 

Crest — A map  proper. 

COLVIN. 

Arms — Argent,  a cross  moline  gules,  on  a canton  azure  a trefoil  slipped  or. 

Crest — A hind’s  head  couped  argent  charged  with  a trefoil  slipped  vert. 

Motto — In  hoc  sigtio  vinces. 

GOODRICH. 

Anns — Or,  two  lions  passant  between  ten  crosses-crosslet  sable. 

Crest — A demi-lion  rampant  couped  argent,  holding  in  the  dexter  paw  a cross-cross- 
let  or. 

Motto — Ditat  servata  fidcs — “Tried  fidelity  enriches.” 

ARMISTEAD. 

Arms — Or,  a chevron  between  three  points  of  spears  sable  tasseled  in  the  middle. 
Crest — A dexter  arm  in  armor  embowed  proper  holding  the  butt  end  of  a broken 
spear  or. 

Motto — Suivec  raison. 

HOWELL. 

Anns — Argent,  two  lions  conjoined  with  one  head  rampant  guardant  per  pale  gules 
and  sable. 

LEWIS. 

Arms — Argent,  a dragon’s  head  and  neck,  erased  vert,  holding  in  the  mouth  a 
bloody  hand  proper. 

Crest— A dragon’s  head  and  neck  erased  vert. 

Motto — Omne  solum  forti  patria  est. 
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Indiana,  where  he  lived  until  a few  years  before  his  death.  He  mar- 
ried Leannah  Oolvin,  daughter  of  John  Colvin,  of  Culpeper  County. 
They  had  thirteen  children,  among  them  being:  1.  George  Colvin, 
of  whom  further.  2.  Armstead.  3.  Richard.  4.  Goodrich.  5. 
Philip.  6.  William.  7.  John. 

(VIII)  Judge  George  Colvin  Lightfoot,  son  of  William  L.  and 
Leannah  (Colvin)  Lightfoot,  was  born  January  15,  1804,  in  Pendle- 
ton County,  Kentucky.  He  married  Malinda  Holton,  and  they  were 
the  parents  of  Laura  H.,  of  whom  further. 

(IX)  Laura  H.  Lightfoot,  daughter  of  Judge  George  Colvin 
and  Malinda  (Holton)  Lightfoot,  was  born  in  Covington,  Ken- 
tucky, and  married  John  H.  Bass.  (See  Bass  III.) 

(The  Goodrich  Line.) 

Goodrich,  like  most  other  family  names,  has  been  subject  to  a 
variety  of  changes  and  modifications,  all  of  them,  however,  retain- 
ing in  part  at  least  their  original  teutonic  and  saxon  signification. 
It  is  certain  that  Goodrich  was  originally  Godric,  from  which  came 
Godricus,  Godryhe/Goodryhe,  Guthrich,  Guthridge,  Gothridge,  Godi- 
ridge,  Goodridge  and  Goodrich.  The  Saxon  word  God  is  the  root 
of  the  name,  and  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  Gothic  word  Gutin, 
and  the  Danish  Gud.  In  Anglo-Saxon  the  words  god  and  good  are 
written  just  the  same;  and  as  the  word  good  was  used  not  only  to 
signify  Deity,  but  rule  or  ruler,  it  probably  had  the  latter  meaning 
when  applied  to  persons  and  though  the  name  was  spelled  Godric, 
Goodrich,  Guitrick,  Goodridge,  or  otherwise,  if  the  primary  word 
God,  Good,  or  Gfith  were  retained,  the  meaning  was  the  same. 
Whether  the  suffix  ric,  rick,  or  rich  really  meant  rich,  or  had  the 
same  meaning  as  when  added  to  Bishop,  as  Bishop  (ric)  signifying 
dominion  or  rule  over  a district  is  not  entirely  certain. 

The  Goodrich  tribe  or  family  evidently  existed  in  Great  Bri- 
tain at  a very  early  period,  but  when  or  at  what  place  it  first  ap- 
peared is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  past. 

One  of  the  earliest  evidences  of  their  existence  is  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Goodrich  Castle  in  Herfordsliire  which  was  built  about 
1066  or  before.  It  is  shown  by  the  Domesday  Book  that  the  land- 
holders of  the  Goodrich  family  were  then  numerous.  Freeman  in 
his  “History  of  Norman  Conquest,  1066,”  makes  repeated  mention 
of  a Godric  of  great  importance  who  fell  at  Sanlac  in  the  battle  of 
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Hastings.  He  was  sheriff  of  Berkshire  and  Buckinghamshire.  Dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII  and  Edward  VI,  Thomas  Goodrich 
was  Bishop  of  Ely  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain.  Thus  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  name  of  Goodrich  is  an  ancient  and  honorable 
one. 

(I)  Thomas  Goodrich  was  born  in  England,  and  died  in  Essex 
County,  Virginia,  before  April  3,  1679.  He  came  to  America  in 
1653,  along  with  his  wife  Anne,  being  brought  over  by  Peter  Sixton. 
He  served  as  a major  in  the  Militia  of  Rappahanoch  County,  Vir- 
ginia, in  1656.  He  married  Anne  (surname  unknown).  Children: 
1.  Benjamin.  2.  Joseph.  3.  Charles.  4.  Peter.  5.  Anne,  of 
whom  further.  6.  Katherine. 

(II)  Anne  Goodrich,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Anne  Goodrich, 
married,  in  1681,  Colonel  John  Lightfoot,  son  of  Hon.  John  Light- 
foot,  of  Northampton  County,  England.  (See  Lightfoot  III.) 

References — Lightfoot : “Northamptonshire  Notes  and  Queries,”  Vol.  x-6,  in- 
clusive. “Visitation  of  Northamptonshire,”  Vol.  1-3,  inclusive.  “Historical  Memorials 
of  Northampton.”  Northamptonshire  Parish  Registers.  Harbian  Society  Visitation 
of  Kent.  Harrison’s:  “Surnames  of  the  United  Kingdom.”  Bardsley’s : “Dictionary 
of  England  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  Calendar  of  Kentish  Wills.  “County  Churches” 
(Grayling),  Vol.  1-2,  inclusive.  Pedigrees  of  Kent  (Berry).  Staffordshire  Pedigrees. 
Sussex  County  English  Genealogies  (Berry). 

Goodrich : Goodrich  Genealogy.  Virginia  County  Records. 
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By  Mary  Marjorie  Tyler,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

HE  Banning  coat-of-arms  hereafter  given,  without  the 
supporters,  were  granted  to  Pawle  Bayninge,  of  Lon- 
don, in  1588,  by  Cooke,  according  to  the  publications  of 
the  Harleian  Society,  although  there  is  doubt  as  to 
Cooke  having  filled  the  office  of  herald  at  that  time.  This  latter 
point  is  immaterial,  as  the  arms  are  properly  registered  and  re- 
corded. 

Anns — Argent,  two  bars  sable,  each  charged  with  as  many  escallops  or. 

Crest — On  a mount  vert,  an  ostrich  argent,  holding  in  the  mouth  a key  or. 

The  Banning  chart,  of  which  the  author  is  not  given,  but  wbo 
apparently  did  the  work  for  Pierson  W.  Banning,  of  Los  Angeles, 
California,  gives  John  Banning  as  a brother  of  James  and  Richard 
Banning,  and  names  him  as  of  Talbot  County,  Maryland.  He  was  a 
son  of  “John  Doe”  Banning  (Stephen  was  grandfather  of  John 
Banning,  of  Talbot  County,  Maryland).  “John  Doe”  Banning  was 
a son  of  Stephen  Banning  (of  England  in  1714).  Stephen  was  a son 
of  Stephen  Banning,  who  died  in  England  in  1688  and  who  married 
Mary  Banning,  of  England.  He  was  a son  of  John  Banning  (re- 
ceived the  degree  of  B.  A.  from  Oxford  in  1620)  (Subsidiary  Rolls, 
1642).  He  was  a son  of  John  Banning,  of  Burbage,  England,  in 
1613.  He  was  a son  of  John  Banning,  of  Burbage,  England,  in  1565, 
He  was  a son  of  Robert  Banning,  of  Burbage,  England,  in  1539,  who 
was  named  as  an  old  man  in  1565. 

The  name  Banning  is  one  of  greatest  antiquity.  It  is  of  Danish 
origin,  applying  in  early  times  to  a class  called  hero  worshippers, 
and  signifying  a home  or  dwelling.  Reference  to  it  is  found  in  the 
“Scot  and  Bard  Songs,”  the  earliest  ballads  on  record,  where  it 
says  “Becca  ruled  the  Banning.”  This  Becca  was,  no  doubt,  the 
hero  or  ruler  of  the  Banning  clan  of  Vikings. 

The  distinctive  Anglo-Saxon  termination  ing  has  always 
marked  the  name,  and  in  general  it  has  suffered  very  slight  changes 
throughout  its  many  hundred  years  of  existence  and  travel  into  dif- 
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ferent  countries.  Whatever  changes  have  occurred  are  due  to  mis- 
spelling or  to  the  natural  accommodations  to  the  languages.  In 
Holland  there  appears  Banningh,  Banning!?,  Bannick,  and  earlier, 
Benningh,  Benningk,  and  Bennick.  In  Denmark  many  Bannings 
live  to  this  day,  no  doubt  descendants  of  the  first  Bannings  known, 
and  in  England  there  are  found  Bayninge,  Banninge,  and  Baninge. 
Germany  shows  Bonning,  Banninger,  Baninger,  Behning,  Benning, 
while  in  this  country  is  Branning,  formerly  De  Branning,  a French 
variety,  and  from  Iceland  come  Bannon,  Bannin,  Branigan,  and 
others  of  similar  sound. 

It  is  supposed  that  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  some  of  the 
Bannings  migrated  from  their  native  place,  now  known  as  Denmark, 
to  what  is  at  present  called  Holland,  which  was  but  a few  miles  dis- 
tant. Here  they  must  have  lived  for  nearly  a thousand  years  before 
coming  into  prominence;  at  least  no  trace  of  the  name  has  been 
found  in  history  until  about  1386,  when  Gerrit  Banningh,  a cloth 
merchant  of  Nienwendyk,  who  came  from  a hamlet  named  Banningh 
by  the  Stadt  of  De  Venter,  and  finally  located  in  Amsterdam,  is 
mentioned  as  being  the  progenitor  of  the  Banning  families  in  Hol- 
land, who  governed  that  country  to  a greater  or  less  extent  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years.  (De  Vroedschatap  Van  Amsterdam, 
by  Herr  Elias,  director  of  the  State  Archives  of  Amsterdam,  Pub.  by 
Vincent  Loosjes,  about  1895,  in  Haarlam,  Holland,  2 vols.) 

Rembrandt’s  famous  painting,  the  “Night  Watch,”  shows  as 
the  central  figure  Captain  Franz  Banning-Coq,  who,  although  dying 
at  an  early  age,  made  his  power  and  influence  felt  in  a most  won- 
derful way.  This  picture  is  generally  supposed  to  represent  a rally 
of  the  guard  at  night  from  the  guard  house,  which  a name  on  the 
picture  states,  but  in  fact  represents  the  members  of  a gun  club  as 
they  are  about  to  leave  their  old  quarters  just  prior  to  moving  into 
their  new  quarters  on  Singel  Street.  This  picture  was  painted  in 
1642.  The  name  was  given  it  when  the  picture  was  discovered  many 
years  after  it  had  been  painted,  in  an  old  attic,  and  the  real  pur- 
port of  the  picture  was  unknown,  hut  recent  discoveries  establish 
the  above  statement  as  to  its  meaning.  At  that  time  it  was  custo- 
mary for  prominent  organizations  to  have  paintings  made  of  their 
members  in  groups.  Franz  Banning’s  mother  was  a Banning  of  the 
noble  families,  and  married  an  apothecary  named  Coq,  from  Bre- 
men, against  the  wishes  of  her  parents.  Their  son  Franz,  of  his  own 
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accord,  prefixed  his  last  name  by  his  mother’s  name,  Banning,  mak- 
ing it  a hyphenated  name. 

From  Holland,  Franz  Banning-Coq  went  to  Basel,  where  he 
studied  law.  Returning  to  Amsterdam  he  soon  became  an  aider- 
man,  then  a magistrate,  and  in  a short  time  burgomaster.  The  King 
of  Frankreich  raised  him  to  the  nobility.  He  built  the  building  now 
used  as  the  King’s  Palace,  but  which  at  that  time  was  the  City 
Hall  or  Governor’s  Headquarters.  He  died  at  an  early  age,  child- 
less, in  the  midst  of  an  already  wonderful  career. 

Another  famous  painting  by  Van  der  Heist,  entitled  “Cele- 
brating the  Peace  of  Munster,  or,  Conclusion  of  the  30  Year  War,” 
which  hangs  alongside  of  the  “Night  Watch”  in  the  Royal  Museum 
at  Amsterdam,  has  as  its  central  figure  Jacob  Banning,  the  Stand- 
ard Bearer,  which  pictures  the  members  of  a gun  club  gathered  at  a 
banquet  to  celebrate  the  Westphalian  Peace  in  1648. 

The  Banning  coat-of-arms  may  be  seen  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
throne  room  in  the  King’s  palace  in  Amsterdam  to  this  day,  as  well 
as  in  church  windows,  on  gravestones,  and  in  many  other  places. 
At  some  unknown  date,  probably  about  1500,  the  Bannings  went  to 
England  and  settled  at  what  is  now  called  Banningham  in  Norfolk. 
At  the  present  time  no  traces  of  the  Bannings  can  be  found  there, 
but  are  clearly  traceable  to  Midland  and  London,  from  which  places 
the  different  branches  now  in  existence  seem  to  have  come. 

The  Bannings  in  England  became  prominent  in  military  and 
social  life  during  the  sixteenth  century,  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
Crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  for  which  a coat-of-arms  was  granted  in 
London  in  1588.  Two  Peerages  also  were  created,  both  becoming 
extinct  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  first  Peerage  was  conferred 
on  Sir  Paul  Bayning,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who,  in  his  Patent  of 
Nobility,  reverted  to  the  original  spelling  Banning,  and  became 
Viscount  Banning.  His  country  seat  was  near  Banningham,  in 
Norfolk. 

One  branch  of  the  family  in  England  is  about  extinct,  there  be- 
ing but  one  male  member  now  living,  and  it  is  thought  his  only  son 
is  dead.  Another  branch  has  for  many  years  been  of  local  import- 
ance, having  for  several  generations  held  in  the  family  the  highly 
coveted  office  of  postmaster  of  Liverpool,  besides  other  positions  of 
importance  in  the  governmental  service. 

Sometime  in  the  seventeenth  century  Bannings  came,  supposed- 
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ly  from  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  elsewhere,  to  America.  As 
to  the  places  from  which  they  came  nothing  is  definitely  known  with 
one  exception,  but  some  of  them  are  thought  to  have  come  from 
Midland  or  London.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  the  first  Bannings 
in  America  came  from  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  as  the  given 
names  are  English,  or  at  least  more  common  in  England  than  else- 
where, e.  g.,  Edward,  James,  John,  and  Samuel.  Sometime  prior  to 
1678  an  Edward  Banning  settled  in  Talbot  County,  Maryland,  which 
was  but  a few  years  after  Lord  Baltimore  was  granted  a charter 
for  colonization  purposes  by  the  King  of  England.  About  1700 
there  is  record  of  a James  Banning  being  in  the  same  county  that 
Edward  Banning  came  to.  About  this  same  time  two  other  Ban- 
nings are  known  of  in  or  near  Lyme,  Connecticut,  by  name  Samuel 
and  John  Banning.  These  last  three,  by  tradition,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  brothers,  which,  if  a fact,  makes  it  more  than  likely  that 
they  were  sons  of  Edward  Banning,  of  Talbot  County,  Maryland. 
Some  forty  odd  years  later  a Benoni  Banning  settled  in  Talbot 
County,  Maryland.  He  came  from  Dublin,  Ireland,  to  which  place 
his  father  is  thought  to  have  come  from  Scotland  or  England,  but 
about  1790  John  Banning,  who  was  born  August  15,  1760,  in  Staf- 
ford, England,  came  to  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  His  son  Daniel 
lived  in  Pittsburgh  or  Philadelphia,  but  of  his  descendants  nothing 
is  known.  There  is  in  Los  Angeles  County,  California,  and  in  Penn- 
sylvania, a town  named  Banning,  and  in  California  a military  camp 
by  that  name. 

Some  years  after  James  Banning,  and  about  the  time  Benoni 
Banning  was  known  of  in  Maryland,  there  appeared  Bannings  in 
Delaware.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  they  may  have  come  from  those 
in  Maryland,  as  these  two  States  are  geographically  one,  but  if  they 
did  not,  it  is  possible  that  they  migrated  from  Holland,  where  there 
were  so  many  Bannings.  From  the  names  of  some  of  their  descend- 
ants, it  is  contended  that  they  are  of  Dutch  origin,  and  as  Delaware 
was  early  settled  by  the  Dutch,  this  may  be  the  case.  From  the 
Delaware  Bannings  there  have  come  two  branches,  one  a branch  in 
California,  and  a branch  now  in  Delaware  and  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania. There  is  a strong  likelihood  that  Phineas  Banning  was  a 
brother  of  Benoni  Banning,  and  his  brother,  James  Banning,  who 
came  to  Talbot  County,  Maryland. 

This  family  was  originally  of  Neyland  in  Suffolk.  Bichard 
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Bannyng,  or  Bayning,  dwelt  at  Dedham  about  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  His  son,  Richard,  married  Anne  Raven,  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  Robert  Raven,  of  Creting  St.  Mary’s  in  Suffolk,  and 
had  Richard  of  Dedham,  who  married  Anne  Barker,  daughter  of 
John  Barker,  of  Ipswich,  by  whom  he  had  Paul  (Andrew,  a very 
eminent  merchant  in  Mincing  Lane,  who  died  without  issue  Decem- 
ber 21,  1610,  aged  sixty-seven.  See  under  Powers  in  Little  Wal- 
tham). 

Paul  Bayning  was  a citizen  and  alderman  of  London,  and  one 
of  the  sheriffs  of  that  city  in  1593.  He  accumulated  a very  great 
fortune  by  merchandizing,  so  advantageous  was  trade  even  in  its 
infancy,  that  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  Sir  Andrew  Judde,  Thomas 
Sutton,  founder  of  the  Charter-house,  and  our  two  brothers,  Paul 
and  Andrew,  laid  immense  and  incredible  riches  by.  These  two 
have  a monument  erected  to  their  memory  in  the  chancel  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Olave,  Hart  Street,  by  which  it  appears  that  Paul 
died  September  3,  1616,  aged  seventy-seven.  He  had  two  wives. 
The  first  was  a daughter  of  a Mowfe,  of  Needham,  or  Creting,  in 
Suffolk,  by  whom  no  issue  is  recorded.  His  second  wife  was  Susan 
Norden,  daughter  and  heir  of  Richard  Norden,  of  Miftley  (re- 
married after  his  decease  to  Sir  Francis  Leigh,  Knight  and  Bart). 
He  died  October  1, 1616,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Olave ’s  Church,  above 
mentioned,  leaving  his  only  son  and  heir,  Sir  Paul  Bayning,  Knight, 
then  aged  upwards  of  thirty. 

Sir  Paul  Bayning  was  created  a Baronet,  November  25,  1612, 
constituted  sheriff  of  Essex  in  1617,  advanced  to  the  title  of  Baron 
Bayning,  of  Horksley,  in  Essex,  February  27,  1627-28,  and  to  the 
further  dignity  of  Viscount  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk,  March  8,  1627-28. 
He  married  Anne  Glemham,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Glemham, 
Knight,  by  Anne  (Sackville)  Glemham,  daughter  of  Thomas,  Earl 
of  Dorset,  by  whom  he  had  five  children : 1.  Paul,  his  son  and  heir. 
2.  Cecily,  married  Henry  Pierpont,  Viscount  Newalk,  eldest  son  of 
Robert,  Earl  of  Kingston.  3.  Anne,  married  Henry  Murray,  Esq., 
one  of  the  grooms  of  the  bed-chamber  to  King  Charles  I,  after- 
wards created,  March  17,  1673,  Viscountess  Banning,  of  Foxley. 
4.  Mary,  married  William  Villiers,  Viscount  of  Grandison,  second 
to  Christopher  Villiers,  Earl  of  Anglesea,  third  to  Arthur  Gorge, 
Esq.  5.  Elizabeth,  married  Francis,  Lord  Dacre;  created,  Sep- 
tember 6,  1680,  Countess  of  Shepev. 
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Sir  Paul  Bayning  died  at  his  house  on  Mark  Lane,  July  29, 
1629,  possessed  of  a very  large  real  estate,  as  appears  by  the  fol- 
lowing particulars : 

The  manor  and  almost  the  whole  parish  of  Little  Bentley : Dikeley  hall,  Stones, 
Sheddinghow,  Old  hall,  New  hall,  Abbots,  etc.,  in  Maningtree,  and  parishes  adjoining: 
The  manor  of  Hampstalls,  in  Weeks : The  manors  of  Great  Horkesley  Boxsted,  River- 
hall,  etc. : The  manor  of  Small-land-hall,  alias  Marshes,  in  Hatfield  Peverell : The 
manor  of  Powers,  and  Shepcote,  in  Little  Waltham:  The  manor  of  Great  Lees  with 

Lyon-hall,  and  other  great  estates  there:  in  Woodham  Ferrers,  the  manor  of  Cham- 
pions, and  estates  called  Burrs,  Illgars,  and  Latchleys:  The  manor  of  Gingjoyberd- 
laundry,  alias  Blunts  in  Butsbury,  and  Stock:  half  the  manor  of  Farnham.  And  other 
estates  and  woods  in  Tendering,  Thorpe,  Roding-Beauchamp,  Willingale  Doe,  Fifield. 
The  rectories  of  Bradfield.  And  the  advowsons  of  the  Churches  of  Little  Bentley,  Great 
Lees,  Stock,  Mistley,  Bradfield,  in  Suffolk.  The  manor  and  rectory  appropriate  of  Lax- 
field  : The  manor  of  Rumborough : Divers  lands,  tenements,  etc.,  in  Laxfield  aforesaid, 
Creting,  Needham,  Barking,  Afpall,  Thorndon,  Thwaight,  Houlton,  Aldringham,  Wiffet, 
Rumborough,  Speckhall,  Credeston,  Westhall,  Hallesworth,  Leiston,  Knoddishill,  Thever- 
ton,  Kellishall.  In  Hertfordshire:  Tenements  and  lands  at  Huxworth,  with  the  advow- 
son  of  the  church.  Inquis.  6 Caroli,  September  4,  n°  158.  He  also  had  an  immediate 
personal  estate  of  £153,  15s.,  viz.  in  debts  £136,751,  15s.,  and  in  ready  money  £17,000, 
without  the  jewels,  plate,  and  household  stuffs. 

His  widow  was  remarried  to  Dudley  Carleton,  Viscount  Dor- 
chester. His  son  and  heir,  Paul,  Viscount  Bayning,  was  born  in 
1616,  paid  the  King  £18,000  for  the  fine  of  his  wardship,  and  for 
charges  about  the  same,  £185.  He  died  at  Bentley  Hall,  June  11, 
1638,  and  was  buried  in  a vault  in  this  church.  By  his  Lady 
Penelope,  only  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Robert  Naunton,  Knight, 
Master  of  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries,  and  once  Secretary  of 
State  (remarried  afterwards  to  Philip,  Earl  of  Pembrook),  he  had 
two  daughters,  Anne,  and  Penelope,  born  in  November,  after  his  de- 
cease. Anne,  the  elder,  was  married  to  Aubrey  de  Vere,  the 
twentieth  and  last  Earl  of  Oxford,  of  that  most  noble  and  ancient 
family.  Her  large  fortune  was  a reasonable  and  necessary  supply 
and  recruit  to  the  estate  of  that  family,  which  had  been  greatly  im- 
paired and  almost  ruined  by  the  passionate  extravagance  of  his  an- 
cestor, Edward,  Earl  of  Oxford,  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign.  But 
by  this  Lady,  who  died  in  September,  1659,  he  had  no  surviving 
issue.  Penelope,  the  younger  daughter,  was  married  to  John  Her- 
bert, Esq.,  youngest  son  of  Philip,  Earl  of  Pembrook  and  Mont- 
gomery; remarried  to  John  Wentworth,  Esq.  She  died  in  1657, 
without  issue. 

This  estate  became  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  his 
Lady  (Newcourt,  Vol.  II,  p.  52,).  They  caused  to  be  pulled  down 
the  stately  and  magnificent  seat  of  Bentley  Hall,  which  had  been 
erected  by  Paul  Bayning,  Esq.,  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I,  and 
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sold  the  materials,  wherewith  many  houses  in  Colchester  and  else- 
where are  still  adorned. 

Phineas  Banning  came  from  England  and  settled  in  Dover, 
Delaware,  where  his  son,  John  Banning,  was  born  in  1740,  and  there 
died  February  15,  1791.  John  Banning  was  a member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  State  of  Delaware  from  1777  until  his  death;  treasurer 
of  Kent  County;  military  treasurer;  town  commissioner;  member 
of  the  Council  of  Safety,  and  member  of  the  first  Electoral  College, 
casting  Delaware’s  vote  for  George  Washington  as  president  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  Revolution  he  was  one  of  the  foremost 
patriots,  “contributing  liberally  both  in  money  and  services  to  or- 
ganizing and  establishing  the  State  government  of  Delaware,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  considered  the  ‘banker  of  the  State.’  When 
the  Continental  Army  was  disbanded,  and  the  soldiers  had  nothing 
but  the  depreciated  script,  it  is  said  that  he  stood  on  the  step  of 
the  old  Academy  of  Dover  and  gave  them  hard  money  for  their 
notes,  thus  trying  to  redeem  his  nation’s  credit.”  He  married,  in 
1766,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Alford)  Cassius,  daughter  of  Philip  and 
Charity  Alford.  She  was  a woman  of  great  beauty;  “indeed,”  a 
gentleman  of  note  said  “she  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  he  had 
even  seen  in  Europe  or  America.  . . . Sarah  Banning,  her  daugh- 
ter by  her  second  husband,  who  married  Hon.  Henry  Moore  Ridge- 
ly,  was  highly  educated  and  accomplished,  and  inherited  much  of 
her  mother’s  beauty.  When  Mr.  Ridgely  was  in  the  United  States 
Senate  they  were  spoken  of  as  the  handsomest  couple  in  Washing- 
ton society.”  Mrs.  Banning  married  (third)  Dr.  William  McKee, 
many  persons  and  families  of  prominence  being  represented  among 
their  descendants. 

For  examples  of  the  sheer  power  of  indomitable  wills,  fierce 
courage,  and  unconquerable  persistence  in  the  moulding  of  careers 
out  of  the  untried  resources  of  virgin  fields  we  must  turn  to  the 
Great  West  and  Middle  West.  No  other  section  of  our  country  has 
given  us  such  shining  examples  of  work  of  strong  men,  true  in 
coping  with  the  almost  overwhelming  forces  of  nature  and  circum- 
stance. The  history  of  the  Western  Reserve  is  one  of  romance  and 
achievement  incomparable  with  that  of  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  “Self-made,  self-reliant,  sturdy  and  rugged  men  have 
been  its  product,  and  it  is  to  these  men  that  the  upbuilding  and  de- 
velopment of  the  West  into  the  important  factor  in  the  world’s 
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work  which  it  is  to-day  is  due.”  To  every  man  who  has  contributed 
a share  toward  the  great  task  of  bringing  the  West  out  of  a vast 
wilderness,  teaming  with  opportunity,  yet  offering  untold  resistance 
before  it  was  harnessed  to  the  uses  of  man,  is  due  a deep  gratitude 
and  thankfulness,  which  can  be  no  more  adequately  expressed  than 
in  preserving  for  later  generations  the  story  of  his  work  and 
achievement. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Western  Reserve  to  settlers,  the  family 
of  Banning  has  been  prominent.  The  late  David  Banning,  one  of 
the  prominent  business  men  and  financiers  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  during  the  latter  and  middle  decades  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, was  a descendant  in  the  third  generation. 

(I)  Samuel  Banning,  of  Lyme,  Connecticut,  in  common  with 

the  traditions  of  other  Bannings,  is  believed  to  have  come  from  his 
native  England  to  America  about  1700,  being  one  of  the  three 
brothers  so  often  mentioned.  He  located  in  or  near  Lyme,  Con- 
necticut, upon  his  arrival  in  America,  where,  like  John  Banning, 
many  of  his  descendants  are  to  be  found  to  this  day,  while  not  a 
few  have  scattered  to  New  York  State,  Ohio,  California,  and  else- 
where. Among  the  descendants  of  this  line  a considerable  number 
of  those  of  most  brilliant  attainments  can  be  found;  this  includes 
medical,  musical  and  scholarly  lines,  and  has  established  a high 
average  among  them.  He  moved  from  Lyme  to  East  Hartland, 
Connecticut;  was  killed  by  lightning,  and  is  buried  in  East  Hart- 
land.  Children:  1.  Elizabeth.  2.  Samuel,  of  whom  further.  3. 

Abner.  4.  David. 

(II)  Samuel  Banning,  son  of  Samuel  Banning,  was  born  about 

1710,  in  Lyme,  Connecticut.  He  married  two  or  three  times,  having 
in  all  ten  children.  He  moved  to  East  Hartland,  Connecticut,  about 
1765,  where  he  died  on  the  farm,  of  his  son  David,  about  1800,  being 
buried  at  East  Hartland,  Connecticut.  Children:  1.  Samuel. 

2.  Abner,  of  whom  further.  3.  David.  4.  Irene.  5.  Daughter. 
6.  Daughter.  7.  Daughter.  8.  Rhoda.  9.  Rebecca.  10.  Daughter. 

(III)  Abner  Banning,  son  of  Samuel  Banning,  was  born  about 
1755,  in  East  Hartland,  Connecticut.  He  was  in  the  Eighteenth 
Regiment,  Connecticut  Militia,  from  August  18,  1776,  to  September 
14,  1776,  in  Captain  Hutchan’s  company.  He  married  Annah 
Sparrow,  of  East  Haddam,  Connecticut,  in  the  First  Church  of 
Christ,  April  2,  1777.  (See  Sparrow  VI.)  She  was  born  April  19, 
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1751,  and  lived  in  Connecticut.  Children:  1.  Malinda.  2.  Ben- 

jamin. 3.  Ashel,  of  whom  further.  4.  Morgan.  5.  Calvin,  6.  Sam- 
uel. There  were  twenty  families  that  left  East  Hartland,  Connecti- 
cut for  Ohio;  they  settled  in  Vernon  and  Hartford,  Trumbull 
County,  Ohio. 

(IV)  Ashel  (Arbel)  Banning,  son  of  Abner  and  Annah 
(Sparrow)  Banning,  was  born  June  22,  1780,  in  East  Hartland, 
Connecticut.  He  married  (first)  Amelia  Wilcox.  This  marriage 
took  place  soon  after  coming  to  Ohio,  and  they  settled  in  Vernon. 
He  married  (second)  Dency  Crosby,  horn  April  22,  1791,  who  died 
February  25,  1868,  in  Gustavus,  Ohio.  They  lived  in  Vernon,  Ohio. 
He  died  May  7,  1873,  in  Gustavus,  Ohio,  the  result  of  being  struck 
on  the  head  by  falling  timber.  The  Crosby  arms  are  as  follows : 

Arms — Sable,  a chevron  ermine,  between  three  rams  passant  argent. 

Crest — A ram  as  in  the  arms. 

Children  of  first  wife:  1.  Abner  Wilcox.  2.  Amelia.  3.  Me- 
linda. Children  of  second  wife:  4.  David,  of  whom  further. 

5.  Jeremiah  W.,  deceased.  6.  Timothy,  deceased.  7.  Mary  A., 
deceased,  who  became  the  wife  of  Benjamin  H.  Peabody.  8.  Con- 
verse. 9.  Stoddard,  of  Geneva,  Ohio,  now  deceased.  10.  Malinda, 
married  Newton  Robens,  and  is  now  deceased. 

(V)  David  Banning,  son  of  Ashel  and  Dency  (Crosby) 
Banning,  was  horn  in  Vernon,  Ohio,  April  11,  1819.  He  spent  his 
childhood  in  the  healthy  atmosphere  of  his  father’s  large  farm,  and 
received  his  education  in  the  local  district  schools.  He  was  a boy 
of  studious  tastes,  a constant  reader,  and  constant  searcher  after 
knowledge,  and  these  characteristics  remained  with  him  during  his 
long  life.  After  completing  the  decidedly  inadequate  course  which 
the  public  school  offered,  he  continued  his  education  during  his 
spare  hours  at  home  and  at  work.  David  Banning  secured  his  first 
employment  in  a general  store  in  his  native  town  operated  by 
Stoddard  Stevens,  and  here  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  clerk  for  a 
few  years.  Leaving  the  employ  of  Stoddard  Stevens,  he  spent  a 
period  in  the  employ  of  the  Federal  Government. 

David  Banning’s  connection  with  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
dated  from  April,  1847,  when  the  city  gave  hut  faint  indications  of 
the  splendid  future  which  was  before  it,  and  the  great  proportions 
to  which  it  would  grow.  He  watched  carefully  the  steady  growth  of 
its  great  industries  and  commercial  enterprises,  playing  a quiet 
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and  effective  part  in  the  great  work.  His  arrival  in  Cincinnati 
antedated  the  laying  of  the  first  railroad  in  that  section  of  the  State. 
Shortly  after  his  coming  to  the  city  he  entered  on  his  first  business 
venture,  forming  a partnership  with  his  brother,  Jeremiah  W. 
Banning.  The  two  embarked  in  a commission  business,  with  their 
headquarters  located  on  Walnut  Street,  between  Front  and  Second 
Streets.  The  business  met  with  a high  degree  of  success,  and  after 
a short  period  the  partnership  was  dissolved,  the  two  brothers 
thenceforth  conducting  their  operations  separately. 

Mr.  Banning  immediately  organized  another  business,  which  for 
a period  of  twenty-five  years  he  continued  to  direct.  From  compar- 
atively obscure  beginnings,  through  the  business  talent  and  con- 
structive policies  of  management  of  Mr.  Banning,  the  business 
grew  to  large  proportions,  and  occupied  a position  of  importance 
among  the  largest  enterprises  of  its  kind  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati. 
He  was  eminently  fitted  for  business  life,  and  the  handling  of  large 
affairs,  by  reason  of  his  ability  to  judge  clearly  and  quickly  the  rel- 
ative merits  of  any  proposition  brought  before  him,  by  his  breadth 
of  vision,  and  his  persistence,  once  his  decision  to  act  had  been  tak- 
en. He  was  a business  man  of  the  self-made  type,  a man  of  broad 
tolerance  and  human  understanding,  a leader  who  was  instinctively 
obeyed.  He  invited  and  received  the  confidence  of  his  employees, 
many  of  whom  he  advised,  and  many  of  whom  he  aided  toward  inde- 
pendent business  ventures.  He  easily  inspired  confidence  and  sup- 
port, first  through  the  marked  and  well  known  honesty  of  his  deal- 
ings, and  second  through  the  success  of  all  his  undertakings.  David 
Banning  was  known  throughout  the  city  of  Cincinnati  and  the  larg- 
er commercial  cities  of  Ohio  as  a man  of  the  strictest  integrity.  Al- 
though not  connected  actively  nor  officially  with  the  public  life  of 
the  city  of  Cincinnati,  Mr.  Banning  was,  nevertheless,  a factor  of 
importance  in  the  city’s  growth  and  development.  He  was  looked  to 
as  one  of  its  foremost  citizens,  and  accorded  a place  as  such.  He 
was  connected  in  executive  capacities  with  many  of  the  large  finan- 
cial and  commercial  enterprises  of  the  city,  and  was  for  thirty-two 
years  a member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Fourth  National 
Bank  of  Cincinnati,  his  connections  with  that  institution  dating 
from  its  founding,  in  which  he  took  an  active  interest. 

Mr.  Banning  was  a Bepublican  in  political  affiliation,  and  kept 
well  abreast  of  the  times,  though  he  took  no  active  part  in  the  po- 
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litical  life  of  the  city.  He  was  active,  however,  in  social  and  frater- 
nal interests.  The  name  of  his  friends  was  legion,  and  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  Cincinnati,  March  8,  1901,  was  the  cause  of  deep- 
felt  and  widespread  grief. 

David  Banning  married,  in  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  April  28,  1847, 
Asenath  C.  Bradley  (see  Bradley  VIII),  born  June  16,  1824,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Moore  Bird  Bradley,  of  Waterford,  Pennsylvania,  one  of 
the  foremost  physicians  in  the  State.  Mrs.  Banning  was  a member 
of  one  of  the  old  Colonial  families  of  that  region  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania ; she  died  in  Cincinnati,  November  13,  1909.  Children : 
1.  Charles,  deceased.  2.  Blanche,  deceased.  3.  Kate,  who  resides 
in  Cincinnati.  4.  Starr,  deceased.  5.  Harry,  deceased.  6.  William, 
twin  of  Harry,  deceased. 

(The  Bradley  Line). 

Bradley  is  a local  name  found  largely  in  Yorkshire,  Gloucester- 
shire, Lincolnshire,  Wiltshire  and  Staffordshire.  It  is  a local  name, 
signifying  the  Broad-lea,  from  the  old  English  brad  and  leak. 
Bradley  is  the  name  of  parishes  and  towns  in  Berkshire,  Cheshire, 
Derbyshire,  Leicestershire,  Lincolnshire,  Staffordshire  and  Hamp- 
shire. The  first  mention  in  England  of  the  name  Bradley  is  in  1183 
at  the  feast  of  St.  Cuthbert  in  Lent,  when  the  Lord  Hugh,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  caused  to  be  described  all  the  revenues  of  his  Bishopric. 
The  survey  of  Hugh  Pudsey,  called  Bolton  Duke,  mentions  in  Wol- 
singham,  Roger  de  Bradley,  who  held  forty  acres  at  Bradley.  The 
family  in  England  has  been  one  of  the  first  in  importance  for  many 
centuries.  In  the  Visitation  of  Yorkshire,  1563-64,  there  is  mention 
of  Isabel,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Bradley,  who  married  Arthur 
Normanton,  of  Yorkshire.  John  Bradley  was  bishop  of  Shaftsbury 
in  15391.  Alexander  Bradley  resided  in  the  see  of  Durham  in  1578 
and  about  the  same  time  Cuthbertus  Bradley  was  curate  of  Bar- 
bardi  Castle. 

Arms — Gules,  a chevron  argent  between  three  boars’  heads  couped  or. 

In  an  account  of  the  Pudsey  family  of  Bolton,  County  York,  is 
found  the  following  note:  “John  de  Podeshay  was  killed  on 

Joucros’  Moor  in  1279.  Walter  de  Bradelegh  of  Carleton,  in 
Craven,  was  present.” 

Robert  de  Bradeleye  was  of  County  Cambridge  in  1273.  Brice 
de  Bradeleghe  was  of  County  Somerset  in  1273.  William  de 
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Bradelegh  was  of  County  Devon  temp.  Henry  III.  Wilhelmus 
Brodelegh,  of  Yorkshire,  in  1379 ; Agnes  Bradeley,  of  Yorkshire,  in 
1379;  Richard  de  Bradleghe,  of  County  Somerset,  1 Edward  III; 
Henry  de  Bradleye,  County  Somerset,  1 Edward  III. 

In  Ravenser,  County  York,  in  1297,  was  William  de  Bradeley, 
while  John  de  Bradeley  was  of  Staynelay  (Stainley),  County  York, 
at  the  same  time.  Emma  de  Bradley  was  of  Thornton,  as.  was 
Roger  de  Bradley.  In  1344  Robert  Bradeley  was  living  at  Bolton, 
County  York,  England,  where  his  name  appears  in  the  case  of  John 
de  Pudesay  against  Richard  de  Shotelesworth.  In  1394  John,  Lord 
of  Coven,  granted  his  manor  in  Coven  with  all  of  his  lands  to  John 
Bradley,  of  Penkrich,  and  William  de  Hyde,  of  Brewood,  for  which 
they  are  to  pay  him  a rose  at  midsummer.  John  Bradley  was  of 
Labrone  or  Harmbeye,  County  York,  in  1550;  Thomas  Bradley,  of 
Wadyngton,  County  York,  in  1555;  and  Richard  Bradley  and  Ann, 
his  wife,  were  of  Bradford,  County  York,  in  1569. 

The  following  wills  are  found  in  County  York,  England:  Ed- 
mund Bradeley,  November  9,  1471;  John  de  Bradeley,  of  Esyngton, 
May  6, 1405;  John  Bradeley,  of  Gonthwate,  Parish  of  Penyston,  Au- 
gust 1,  1491 ; Horme  Bradeley,  Rector  of  Rawmersh,  April  24,  1483 ; 
Thomas  Bradlay,  buried  at  Wodkirk,  August  3,  1509 ; William  Brad- 
lay,  of  York,  December  1,  1467;  Patrick  Bradley,  of  York,  July  13, 
1446;  Joan  Bradley,  widow  of  Patrick  Bradley,  January  22,  1465; 
Roger  Bradley,  of  York,  January  21,  1436. 

In  the  Harleian  Society  Publications,  volume  twelve,  containing 
the  “Visitation  of  County  Warwick,’ ’ England,  pages  354-55,  are 
found  the  arms  and  pedigree  of  the  family  of  Bradley,  which  has 
many  grounds  of  probability  of  being  that  family  from  which  the 
New  Haven  Bradleys  are  immediately  descended. 

The  pedigree  is  as  follows : 

William  Bradley,  of  Sheriff-Hutton,  County  York,  England. 

William  Bradley,  of  the  city  of  Coventry,  County  Warwick, 
married  Agnes  Margate.  Children : 1.  Francis,  married  Francesca 
Watkins.  2.  Thomas,  married  Maria  Cotes.  3.  William,  of  whom 
further. 

William  Bradley,  son  of  William  and  Agnes  (Margate)  Brad- 
ley, was  born  in  Coventry,  England.  He  married  Johanna  Wad- 
dington.  Children:  1.  William,  believed  to  be  the  American  pro- 
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genitor.  2.  Anna.  3.  Magdalen.  4.  Elizabeth.  5.  Letticia.  6. 
An  infant,  born  September  1,  1619. 

Pedigree  of  the  Bradleys  of  Bradley,  County  Lancaster : 

John  Bradley,  born  about  1465,  of  Bradley,  County  Lancaster. 
He  married  Catherine  Caterall.  Children:  1.  Thomas,  of  whom 
further.  2.  Allan.  3.  John. 

Thomas  Bradley,  of  Bradley,  was  born  about  1490.  He  mar- 
ried Grace  Sherborne,  daughter  of  Hugh  Sherborne.  Children: 
1.  John,  of  whom  further.  2.  Hugh.  3.  Thomas.  4.  Anne.  5. 
Helene. 

John  Bradley,  born  about  1520,  was  living  in  1567.  He  had  a 
son,  John,  of  whom  further. 

John  Bradley  settled  at  Bryning,  County  Lancaster.  He  had  a 
son,  John,  of  whom  further. 

John  Bradley,  of  Bryning,  gent.,  married  and  had  a son  James, 
of  whom  further. 

James  Bradley  married  Ellen  Tildesley,  and  they  had  children: 
1.  Edward,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor.  2.  Thomas.  3. 
John.  4.  Richard.  5.  Jane.  6.  Anne.  7.  Helen. 

Dugdale’s  Visitation  of  Yorkshire  names  the  Bradleys  of  Ack- 
worth. 

John  Bradley,  of  the  Bradleys  of  Berkshire,  was  in  King  Henry 
VIII ’s  army  upon  an  English  expedition  to  France.  His  sons  were : 
1.  Richard.  2.  Henry,  of  whom  further.  3.  Abel. 

Henry  Bradley,  of  Okehingham,  County  Berks,  died  in  1645. 
He  married  Barbara  Lane.  Children:  1.  John.  2.  Thomas,  of 

whom  further. 

Thomas  Bradley,  chaplain  to  Charles  I,  was  rector  of  Ack- 
worth.  He  was  born  in  1598.  He  matriculated  at  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  in  1617;  received  his  B.  A.,  June  21,  1620  ; and  his  D.  D., 
December  20,  1642.  He  was  rector  of  Castleford  in  1630,  and  of 
Ackworth  in  1643.  A great  Royalist,  he  was  expelled  from  his 
livings  during  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  they  were  re- 
turned at  the  restoration.  He  married  Frances,  daughter  of  John, 
Lord  Savile,  of  Pomfret.  Children:  1.  Thomas,  a merchant  in 

Virginia.  2.  Savile.  3.  Frances.  4.  Barbara. 

The  Bradleys  of  Louth,  Lincolnshire,  trace  to  Robert  Bradley, 
of  Louth. 
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The  line  continues  through  Thomas  Bradley,  of  Louth,  a mer- 
chant, who  had  the  following  children:  1.  Nicholas.  2.  Thomas, 
of  whom  further. 

Thomas  Bradley,  of  Louth,  a merchant,  was  born  in  1503.  He 
married  Alice  Etton.  They  were  the  parents  of  a son,  John,  of 
whom  further. 

John  Bradley,  son  of  Thomas  and  Alice  (Etton)  Bradley,  was 
one  of  the  assistants  of  the  town  of  Louth;  he  died  in  1590.  He 
married  Frances  Fairfax,  and  they  had  the  following  children: 
1.  John,  of  whom  further.  2.  Thomas,  of  whom  further.  3.  Anne. 
4.  Elizabeth.  5.  Mary. 

John  Bradley,  son  of  John  and  Frances  (Fairfax)  Bradley,  an 
eminent  physician  and  a graduate  of  Cambridge,  married  Anne 
Freeman.  They  were  the  parents  of  the  following  children:  1. 
Henry.  2.  Thomas,  born  in  1583.  3.  Frances,  born  in  1585.  4. 
Matthew,  born  in  1588. 

Thomas  Bradley,  son  of  John  and  Frances  (Fairfax)  Bradley, 
of  Louth,  married  Ann  Chapman,  sister  and  co-heir  of  Sir  Peter 
Chapman,  of  London.  They  had  the  following  children:  1.  John, 
born  in  1576.  2.  Anne.  3.  Elizabeth,  born  in  1584.  4.  Audrey, 

born  in  1590. 

There  are  several  distinct  branches  of  the  Bradley  family  in 
the  United  States,  the  founders  of  which  came  from  England.  The 
first  Bradleys  in  the  American  Colonies  are  said  to  have  come  from 
the  market  town  of  Bingley,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  William  Bradley  was  born 
in  Bingley.  According  to  tradition  handed  down  in  different 
branches  of  the  family,  he  was  a friend  of  Cromwell,  and  the  His- 
tory of  Bingley,  England,  states  that  he  was  a major  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary Army,  and  removed  to  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  William 
Bradley  resided  for  a time  in  Branford  and  Guilford,  later  remov- 
ing to  New  Haven,  where  he  took  up  his  residence  in  what  is  now 
North  Haven,  and  had  large  landed  interests  there.  He  was  the 
first  landowner  in  the  village.  Founders  of  other  branches  of  the 
Bradleys  are : Francis  Bradley,  ancestor  of  the  Fairfield  family;  and 
Daniel  Bradley,  founder  of  the  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  Bradleys. 

Burke’s  Armory  gives  fifteen  coats-of-arms  for  the  name 
Bradley.  The  arms  of  the  Connecticut  Bradleys  and  the  descend- 
ants of  William  and  Francis  Bradley  are  previously  given.  The 
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A rtns — Ermine,  on  a bend  cotised  sable,  three  bezants. 

Crest — A griffin  sejant  argent,  resting  the  dexter  claw  on  an  escutcheon  of  the  first. 

TOMPKINS. 

Anns — Azure,  on  a chevron  between  three  moorcocks  or  close,  three  crosses  crosslet 
sable. 

Crest — A unicorn’s  head  erased  per  fesse  argent  and  or,  armed  and  maned  counter- 
changed,  gorged  with  a chaplet  of  laurel  vert. 

Motto — Ne  magnum  nisi  bonum.  (Nothing  is  great  unless  it  be  good). 

WILMOT. 

Anns — Argent,  on  a fesse  gules  between  three  eagles’  heads  erased  sable,  as  many 
escallops  of  the  field. 

Crest — A portcullis  azure,  chained  or. 

BEECHER. 

Anns — Vaire  argent  and  gules,  on  a canton  or  a stag’s  head  cabossed  sable. 

Crest — A demi-lion  erased  argent,  girded  round  the  waist  with  a ducal  coronet  or. 

PRITCHARD. 

Arms — Ermine,  a lion  rampant  sable. 

Crest— A dexter  arm  proper  holding  a battle  axe,  handle  gules. 

HOLT. 

Anns — Azure,  two  bars  or;  in  chief  a cross  formee  fitchee  of  the  last. 

Crest — A squirrel  sejant  or,  holding  a hazel  branch  slipped  and  fructed,  all  proper. 
Motto — Exaltavit  humilcs.  (He  exalted  the  humble). 
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symbolic  description  of  the  arms  follows:  The  shield  is  red— red 
in  heraldry  denotes  boldness,  daring  blood  and  fire— “a  burning 
desire  to  spill  blood  for  God  and  Country.”  Silver  stands  for 
purity,  justice  and  peace.  The  chevron  represents  the  rafters  of  a 
roof  and  was  often  given  to  ambassadors  and  eminent  statesmen 
as  a reward  for  the  protection  (as  under  a roof)  they  gave  their 
king  and  country.  The  boar  symbolizes  a well-armed,  undaunted 
and  courageous  warrior,  who  resists  his  enemies  bravely  and  never 
thinks  of  flight,  the  same  as  the  boar,  who  will  fight  to  the  bitter 
end.  The  Bradley  arms  are  engraved  on  a silver  tankard  owned 
by  the  granddaughter  of  the  first  William  Bradley,  of  New  Haven. 
They  are  the  same  as  the  armorial  bearings  “Confirmed  by  the 
Deputies  of  Camden  ...  to  Francis  Bradley  of  Coventry, 
grandson  of  William  Bradley,  County  York,  ‘Her.  Visitation.’  ” 

(I)  William  Bradley,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  was  born  in 
England  about  1620.  He  settled  in  New  Haven,  and  married  there, 
February  18,  1645,  Alice  Pritchard,  daughter  of  Roger  Pritchard,  of 
Springfield,  Massachusetts.  He  died  in  1690,  and  she  in  1692.  Chil- 
dren, with  dates  of  baptism:  1.  Joseph,  January  4,  1646.  2.  Isaac, 
1647  (?).  3.  Martha,  October,  1648.  4.  Abraham,  of  whom  further. 
5.  Mary,  April  30,  1653.  6.  Benjamin,  April  8,  1657.  7.  Hester  (or 
Esther),  September  29,  1659.  8.  Nathaniel,  February  26,  1660-61. 
9.  Sarah,  June  21,  1665. 

(II)  Abraham  Bradley,  son  of  William  Bradley,  was  baptized 
October  24,  1650,  and  died  October  19,  1718.  He  married,  December 
25,  1673,  Hannah  Thompson,  born  September  22,  1654,  died  at  New 
Haven,  October  26,  1718.  Abraham  Bradley  was  a deacon  in  the 
First  (now  called  Center)  Church  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and 
at  one  time  Justice  of  the  Peace.  His  will  was  dated  December  5, 
1716,  and  proved  in  the  New  Haven  Probate  Court,  November  18, 
1718.  (Recorded  Probate  Records,  liber  4,  page  546.)  It  contained 
the  following  clause:  “As  a token  of  my  love  to  ye  first  church  of 
Christ  in  New  Haven  I give  my  silver  cup,  or  the  value  of  it,  to  bo 

’ improved  at  ye  Lord’s  table;  yt  is  after  my  decease.”  Children, 
born  at  New  Haven:  1.  John,  of  wThom  further.  2.  Daniel,  born  in 
1679,  died  November  2,  1723.  3.  Hannah,  born  November  8,  1682. 
4.  Lydia,  born  November  28,  1685.  5.  Ebenezer,  born  September  9, 
1689.  6.  Abraham,  born  April  9,  1693.  7.  Esther,  born  March  19, 
1696. 
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Anns — Ermine,  on  a bend  cotised  sable,  three  bezants. 

Crest — A griffin  sejant  argent,  resting  the  dexter  claw  on  an  escutcheon  of  the  first. 

TOMPKINS. 

Anns — Azure,  on  a chevron  between  three  moorcocks  or  close,  three  crosses  crosslet 
sable. 

Crest — A unicorn’s  head  erased  per  fesse  argent  and  or,  armed  and  maned  counter- 
changed,  gorged  with  a chaplet  of  laurel  vert. 

Motto — Ne  magnum  nisi  bonum.  (Nothing  is  great  unless  it  be  good). 

WILMOT. 

Arms — Argent,  on  a fesse  gules  between  three  eagles’  heads  erased  sable,  as  many 
escallops  of  the  field. 

Crest — A portcullis  azure,  chained  or. 

BEECHER. 

Anns — Vaire  argent  and  gules,  on  a canton  or  a stag’s  head  cabossed  sable. 

Crest— A demi-lion  erased  argent,  girded  round  the  waist  with  a ducal  coronet  or. 

PRITCHARD. 

Arms — Ermine,  a lion  rampant  sable. 

Crest— A dexter  arm  proper  holding  a battle  axe,  handle  gules. 

HOLT. 

Anns — Azure,  two  bars  or;  in  chief  a cross  formee  fitchee  of  the  last. 

Crest — A squirrel  sejant  or,  holding  a hazel  branch  slipped  and  fructed,  all  proper. 
Motto — Exaltavit  humiles.  (He  exalted  the  humble). 
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symbolic  description  of  the  arms  follows:  The  shield  is  red— red 
in  heraldry  denotes  boldness,  daring  blood  and  fire— “a  burning 
desire  to  spill  blood  for  God  and  Country.”  Silver  stands  for 
purity,  justice  and  peace.  The  chevron  represents  the  rafters  of  a 
roof  and  was  often  given  to  ambassadors  and  eminent  statesmen 
as  a reward  for  the  protection  (as  under  a roof)  they  gave  their 
king  and  country.  The  boar  symbolizes  a well-armed,  undaunted 
and  courageous  warrior,  who  resists  his  enemies  bravely  and  never 
thinks  of  flight,  the  same  as  the  boar,  who  will  fight  to  the  bitter 
end.  The  Bradley  arms  are  engraved  on  a silver  tankard  owned 
by  the  granddaughter  of  the  first  William  Bradley,  of  New  Haven. 
They  are  the  same  as  the  armorial  bearings  “Confirmed  by  the 
Deputies  of  Camden  ...  to  Francis  Bradley  of  Coventry, 
grandson  of  William  Bradley,  County  York,  ‘Her.  Visitation.’  ” 

(I)  William  Bradley,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  was  born  in 
England  about  1620.  He  settled  in  New  Haven,  and  married  there, 
February  18, 1645,  Alice  Pritchard,  daughter  of  Roger  Pritchard,  of 
Springfield,  Massachusetts.  He  died  in  1690,  and  she  in  1692.  Chil- 
dren, with  dates  of  baptism:  1.  Joseph,  January  4,  1646.  2.  Isaac, 
1647  (?).  3.  Martha,  October,  1648.  4.  Abraham,  of  whom  further. 
5.  Mary,  April  30,  1653.  6.  Benjamin,  April  8,  1657.  7.  Hester  (or 
Esther),  September  29,  1659.  8.  Nathaniel,  February  26,  1660-61. 
9.  Sarah,  June  21,  1665. 

(II)  Abraham  Bradley,  son  of  William  Bradley,  was  baptized 
October  24,  1650,  and  died  October  19,  1718.  He  married,  December 
25,  1673,  Hannah  Thompson,  born  September  22,  1654,  died  at  New 
Haven,  October  26,  1718.  Abraham  Bradley  was  a deacon  in  the 
First  (now  called  Center)  Church  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and 
at  one  time  Justice  of  the  Peace.  His  will  was  dated  December  5, 
1716,  and  proved  in  the  New  Haven  Probate  Court,  November  18, 
1718.  (Recorded  Probate  Records,  liber  4,  page  546.)  It  contained 
the  following  clause:  “As  a token  of  my  love  to  ye  first  church  of 
Christ  in  New  Haven  I give  my  silver  cup,  or  the  value  of  it,  to  bo 

‘ improved  at  ye  Lord’s  table;  yt  is  after  my  decease.”  Children, 
born  at  New  Haven:  1.  John,  of  whom  further.  2.  Daniel,  born  in 
1679,  died  November  2,  1723.  3.  Hannah,  born  November  8,  1682. 
4.  Lydia,  born  November  28,  1685.  5.  Ebenezer,  born  September  9, 
1689.  6.  Abraham,  born  April  9,  1693.  7.  Esther,  born  March  19, 
1696. 
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(III)  John  Bradley,  son  of  Deacon  Abraham  and  Hannah 

(Thompson)  Bradley,  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Octo- 
ber 12,  1674.  He  married,  September  22,  1698,  Sarah  Holt,  daugh- 
ter of  Ebenezer  Holt.  Children:  1.  Enos,  of  whom  further. 

2.  John,  born  September  10,  1702.  3.  Dorcas,  born  November  4, 
1704.  4.  Jason,  born  August  10,  1708.  5.  Jehiell,  born  September 
19,  1710.  6.  Phineas,  born  September  28,  1714. 

(IV)  Enos  Bradley,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  (Holt)  Bradley, 

was  born  December  28,  1701,  and  lived  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
He  married,  December  2,  1721,  Ellen  Skidmore  (see  Skidmore  III). 
Children:  1.  Sibyl,  born  November  8,  1722.  2.  Griffin,  born  No- 

vember 9,  1724;  married  Mabel  Thompson,  sister  of  wife  of  Ariel. 

3.  Enos,  born  December  20,  1726.  4.  Ariel,  of  whom  further. 

5.  Ellen,  born  November  4,  1731.  6.  Gamaliel,  born  February  19, 
1734.  7.  Oliver,  born  November  1,  1736. 

(V)  Ariel  Bradley,  son  of  Enos  and  Ellen  (Skidmore)  Bradley, 
was  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  March  8,  1729,  and  removed 
to  New  York  State.  He  married,  November  7,  1751,  Amy  Thomp- 
son (see  Thompson  V).  Children:  1.  Thaddeus,  born  June  8,  1752. 
2.  Anne,  born  June  10,  1754,  died  young.  3.  James,  of  whom 
further.  4.  Anne,  born  November  9,  1763. 

(VI)  Captain  James  Bradley,  son  of  Ariel  and  Amy  (Thomp- 
son) Bradley,  was  born  June  17,  1756,  and  died  about  1818,  aged 
sixty- two  years.  The  first  settlers  of  Johnston  Township,  Trum- 
bull County,  Ohio,  were  a family  named  Bradley.  Captain  James 
Bradley  came  from  Salisbury,  Connecticut,  in  1802-03.  The  family 
stopped  at  Canfield,  Johnston  Township,  for  a short  time,  finally 
settling  in  the  western  part  of  the  township.  He  married  Asenath 
Bird  (see  Bird  VI).  Children:  1.  Thaddeus.  2.  Dr.  Moore  Bird, 
of  whom  further.  3.  Dr.  Ariel,  born  in  1793;  married,  in  1828, 
Laura  Barstow. 

(VII)  Dr.  Moore  Bird  Bradley,  son  of  Captain  James  and 
Asenath  (Bird)  Bradley,  was  born  in  1790.  After  laboring  for  a 
time  on  his  father’s  farm,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of 
medicine,  studying  under  Dr.  Peter  Allan.  He  practiced  in  Mans- 
field, Ohio,  later  removing  to  Waterford,  Erie  County,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  attained  a leading  professional  place  and  where  his  death 
occurred.  In  1827  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  first  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  church  of  Waterford,  Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  its 
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first  officers.  He  married  and  had  two  children : Children : 1.  Asen- 
ath  C.,  of  whom  further.  2.  Darwin. 

(VIII)  Asenath  C.  Bradley,  daughter  of  Dr.  Moore  Bird  Brad- 
ley, married  David  Banning  (see  Banning  Y). 

(The  Thompson  Line.) 

The  family  of  Thompson  in  Kent  spelled  the  name  Thomson, 
and  the  change  to  the  present  form  was  made  in  America. 

Arms — Or,  on  a fesse  dancette  azure  three  estoiles  argent,  on  a canton  of  the  second 
the  sun  in  his  splendour. 

Crest — A cubit  arm  erect  vested  gules  cuffed  argent,  holding  in  the  hand  five  ears 
of  wheat  or. 

Motto — In  lumine  lucem. 

Thomas  Thompson,  of  Sandwich,  County  Kent,  merchant,  had 
a son,  Thomas.  Thomas  Thompson,  of  Sandwich,  married  a 
daughter  of  a Mansfield.  Arms  were  granted  to  him  in  1600.  He 
had  children : Henry,  Anne  and  Thomas. 

Henry  Thompson,  named  above,  had  sons,  John,  Anthony  and 
William.  Thomas  Thompson,  named  last  in  the  paragraph  above, 
also  had  sons,  John,  Anthony  and  William.  These  names,  found 
together  in  the  Thompson  family  of  County  Kent,  and  the  fact  that 
three  brothers,  William,  Anthony  and  John,  came  from  England  to 
America,  make  it  seem  highly  probable  that  the  Thompsons  of 
America  descended  from  the  family  of  Thompson  (or  Thomson)  of 
Kent,  England.  There  has  been  much  controversy  on  this  matter, 
but  extensive  research  has  failed  to  settle  the  point,  and  almost  all 
of  those  who  have  investigated  the  Thompson  pedigree  concede  the 
probability  of  descent  from  the  family  of  Kent. 

The  name  Thompson  stands  twenty-first  in  a roll  of  common 
surnames,  being  rarer  than  Edwards,  but  more  common  than  White. 
Thomson  or  Thompson  signifies  a son  of  Thomas.  Bardsley,  in  his 
Surnames,  gives:  Eborard  fil  Thome,  County  Cambridge,  1273; 

Abraham  fil  Thome,  County  Bedford,  20  Edward  I,  1291;  Richard 
fil  Thome,  County  York,  1291;  Petrus  Thome,  son,  County  York, 
1379;  Johannes  Thomasson,  of  County  York,  1379. 

There  are  large  families  of  Thompson  in  both  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  Baron  Haversham,  created  baron  in  1696,  was  a descend- 
ant of  Maurice  Thompson,  of  Cheston,  County  Herts.  This 
baronetcy  became  extinct  in  1745.  A Thompson  was  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  in  1737,  and  another  in  1828.  Richard  Thompson  was 
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treasurer  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  Dublin,  in  1582.  Baron  Syden- 
ham, Governor-Greneral  of  Canada,  was  a descendant  of  the 
Thompsons  of  County  Surrey. 

(I)  Anthony  Thompson  was  born  in  England,  and  died  in 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  September,  1648.  Three  brothers, 
Anthony,  John  and  'William  Thompson,  left  England,  with  the  party 
led  by  the  Rev.  John  Davenport  and  Theophilus  Eaton,  in  the 
Hector  and  arrived  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  June  26,  1637.  In 
April,  1638,  they  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  New  Haven, 
Connecticut.  On  September  1,  1640,  when  the  settlement  was  called 
New  Haven,  Anthony  Thompson,  with  a family  of  four  persons, 
was  one  of  the  list  of  first  settlers.  He  was  a member  of  the  band 
of  soldiers  organized  to  protect  the  settlers  from  the  Indians.  He 
mentions  his  family  and  brothers,  John  and  William,  in  his  will 
of  1647.  He  married  (first)  in  England.  He  married  (second) 
Catherine,  wTho  married  (second)  Nicholas  Camp.  Children  of 
first  marriage:  1.  John,  of  whom  further.  2.  Anthony,  born  De- 
cember, 1634,  died  December  29,  1654.  3.  Bridget,  born  in  1636; 
married  the  Rev.  John  Bowers.  Children  of  second  marriage: 
4.  Hannah,  baptized  June  8,  1645;  married  a Stanton.  5.  Lydia, 
baptized  July  24,  1647 ; married  Isaac  Crittenden.  6.  Ebenezer, 
baptized  October  15,  1648 ; married  Deborah  Dudley. 

(II)  John  Thompson,  son  of  Anthony  Thompson,  was  born  in 

England  in  1632,  and  died  June  2,  1707.  He  was  called  “mariner” 
and  is  mentioned  frequently  in  deeds,  etc.,  owning  land  in  New 
Haven.  He  married  Anne  Vicars,  August  4,  1656.  (See  Vicars.) 
Children:  1.  John,  born  May  12,  1657;  married  Rebecca  Daniel. 

2.  Anne,  married,  in  1688,  Caleb  Chidsey.  3.  Joseph,  born  April 
4,  1664.  4.  Child,  born  in  September,  1667,  died  in  infancy.  5. 
Samuel,  of  whom  further.  6.  Sarah,  born  January  16,  1672;  mar- 
ried John  Mix.  7.  William,  born  January  17,  1674.  8.  Mary,  born 
May  16,  1675. 

(III)  Captain  Samuel  Thompson,  son  of  John  and  Anne 
(Vicars)  Thompson,  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  May  12, 
1669,  and  died  March  26,  1749,  being  buried  at  G-oshen,  Connecticut. 
He  lived  in  Westville,  Connecticut,  for  a time,  removing  from  there 
to  Goshen,  Connecticut.  He  was  made  captain  of  a company  of 
soldiers.  He  married,  November  14,  169’5,  Rebecca  Bishop,  daugh- 
ter of  Lieutenant-Governor  James  and  Elizabeth  (Tompkins) 
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THOMPSON. 


Anns — Or,  on  a fesse  dancette  azure  three  estoiles  argent,  on  a canton  of  the  second 
the  sun  in  his  splendour. 

Crest — A cubit  arm  erect  vested  gules  cuffed  argent,  holding  in  the  hand  five  ears 
of  wheat  or. 

Motto — In  lumine  lucetn. 

SKIDMORE. 

Anns— Gules,  three  stirrups,  leathers  and  buckles  or. 

Crest — A unicorn’s  head  erased  sable,  platee. 

BIRD. 

Arms — Argent,  on  a chevron  engrailed  gules  between  three  lions  rampant  sable  as 
many  fleurs-de-lis  or. 

VICARS. 

Ar>ns — Sable,  on  a chief  dancette  or,  two  cinquefoils  gules,  a border  engrailed 
ermine. 
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Bishop.  She  was  born  in  New  Haven,  December  10,  1673,  and  died 
there  April  5,  1734.  Children:  1.  Samuel,  born  December  2,  1696; 
married  Esther  Ailing.  2.  James,  of  whom  further.  3.  Amos, 
born  May  3,  1702 ; married  Sarah  Ailing.  4.  Gideon,  born  Decem- 
ber 25,  1704;  married  Lydia  Punderson.  5.  Rebecca,  born  Febru- 
ary 23,  1708;  married  David  Austin.  6.  Judah,  born  June  10,  1711, 
died  August  1,  1712.  7.  Judah,  born  October  5,  1713.  8.  Enos, 

born  August  18,  1717 ; married  Sarah  Hitchcock. 

(IV)  James  Thompson,  son  of  Captain  Samuel  and  Rebecca 

(Bishop)  Thompson,  was  born  January  5,  1699,  and  died  in  1737. 
He  lived  in  Westville,  Connecticut.  His  will  was  proved  December 
5,  1737.  He  married,  May  30,  1723,  Harriet  Wilmot,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  and  Mary  (Beecher)  Wilmot.  Children:  1.  Mary,  born 
February  16,  1724;  married  Jonah  Baldwin.  2.  James,  born 
November  21,  1725,  died  in  1818.  3.  Hannah,  born  about  1727 ; 

unmarried  in  1754.  4.  Mabel,  baptized  October  5,  1729;  married 
Griffin  Bradley.  5.  Amy,  of  whom  further.  6.  Hezekiah,  born 
about  1735 ; married  Rebecca  Judson.  7.  Rachel,  baptized  October 
2,  1737 ; probably  died  young. 

(V)  Amy  Thompson,  daughter  of  James  and  Harriet  (Wilmot) 
Thompson,  was  baptized  April  2,  1732.  She  married  (Woodbridge 
church  record),  November  7,  1751,  Ariel  Bradley  (see  Bradley  V.) 
In  1753  Ariel  Bradley  and  his  wife  deeded  land  from  the  estate  of 
“our  father,  James  Thompson,  deceased. ” 

(The  Vicars  Line). 

Vicary,  Vicery,  Vicarey,  Vicars,  Vicors,  Vicaris,  Vicaridge, 
Vickerage,  Vickeridge  are  forms  of  one  name  and,  with  many 
others  of  the  same  origin  but  of  various  spellings,  mean  of  the 
vicarage,  or  office  of  the  vicar,  or  at  the  vicars.  They  are  official 
or  sometimes  local  names,  and  are  found  very  early  in  England. 

Arms — Sable,  on  a chief  dancette  or,  two  cinquefoils  gules,  a border  engrailed 
ermine. 

Peter  atte  Vicars  in  1379  was  of  County  York;  in  1574  Stephen 
Vyccarye  married  Margaret  Johnson  in  London;  in  1585  John 
Vicary,  of  County  Devon,  was  registered  at  Oxford  College;  in 
1574  John  Vicarish  married  Margery  Gerard;  in  1665  John  Halton 
married  Alice  Vicaridge  at  Canterbury;  in  1614  Margaret  Vicares 
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married  William  Collins  in  London;  Joan  Viccaries  married  John 
Wells  at  London  in  1617. 

In  the  Visitation  of  Worcester  in  1634  were  the  families  of 
Robert  Vicaris,  of  Astley,  and  Robert  Vickers,  of  Bewdley.  De- 
scendants of  these  families  were  found  in  Astley  and  Bewdley  in 
1682,  when  the  second  visitation  of  that  county  was  made.  John 
Vicaridge,  of  “Natton,”  married,  in  1603,  Mary  Sheldon,  daughter 
of  William  Sheldon.  They  had  a son,  John,  who  was  baptized  in 
1607. 

Richard  Vicaredg,  son  of  Francis  Vicaredg,  was  baptized  in 
Over  Ardey,  County  Worcester,  July  30,  1653.  Walter  Vicaris,  son 
of  William  Vicaris  and  Joyce,  his  wife,  was  baptized  September  13, 
1640,  at  Doddenliam,  County  Worcester,  England.  Anne  Vicaridge, 
daughter  of  Richard  Vicaridge  and  his  wife,  Anne,  was  baptized 
March  20,  1603,  at  Knightwick,  County  Worcester,  England.  Many 
others  of  the  name  are  to  be  found  in  the  parish  registers  of  County 
Worcester.  There  are  also  Hopkins  and  Wakeman  families  (the 
Vicars  family  intermarried  with  these  families)  in  County  Wor- 
cester. 

Robert  Vicaris  married  Anne  Sterry  (they  were  both  of  Dod- 
denham,  County  Worcester),  June  29,  1678.  In  1608  Robert  Vicaris 
was  of  Tibberton,  County  Worcester,  and  in  1613  Robert  and  Wil- 
liam Vicaris  were  taxed  at  Tibberton.  On  November  12,  1636,  men- 
tion is  found  of  Robert  Vicaris,  of  Bewdley,  Gentleman.  (Bewdley 
was  in  the  parish  of  Ribsford.)  In  1607  Walter  Vicaris  was  of  Om- 
berseley  (near  Bewdley)  in  County  Worcester. 

Collateral  Vicars  families  include  the  following : 

Edward  Vickers,  of  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  married  Mary  Raw- 
son,  daughter  of  Thomas  Rawson,  of  Wardsend,  near  Sheffield,  and 
had  children:  Thomas,  John,  William,  and  Anne.  Thomas  Vickers 
married  Elizabeth  Broadbent,  daughter  of  Joseph  Broadbent,  of 
Aston,  and  had  children : William,  Sarah,  Elizabeth,  all  living  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  William  Vickers,  son  of  Edward  Vickers,  was 
of  Southall  Green,  Ecclesfield,  Yorkshire.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Turbell,  daughter  of  James  Turbell,  of  Southall,  and  had  children: 
John,  Thomas,  Edward,  Elizabeth,  and  Mary.  John  Vickers,  of 
Doncaster,  attorney,  was  buried  April  21,  1668.  He  married  Mary 
Rasine,  daughter  of  George  Rasine,  and  had  children:  John,  George, 
and  Catherine. 
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Thomas  Vicars  was  of  Scrawsby  before  1585.  His  daughter, 
Alice,  married  Thomas  Bosville,  of  Warmsworth,  County  York. 
Joane  Vicars  married  George  Metham,  of  Cadeby,  County  York, 
about  1550.  Mary  Vicars,  of  Brodsworth,  married  George  Holgate, 
of  Stapleton,  about  1600. 

At  Exeter,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Henry  I (1228),  Walter  de 
Wynemaneston  and  his  wife,  Alice,  remitted  and  quit-claimed  a 
tract  of  land  in  County  Devon  to  Robert  le  Vicare  and  his  heirs. 
The  will  of  John  Vicary  is  recorded  in  County  Devon  in  1547;  that 
of  Robert  Vicary  in  County  Devon  in  1592 ; of  William  in  1596 ; of 
Roger  in  1603;  of  John  in  1608;  of  Emott  in  1619;  and  Benedict 
in  1624.  The  arms  of  this  family  were  granted  in  1558.  The 
principal  seat  of  the  Devon  Vicars  or  Vicareys  was  at  Dunkeswell, 
County  Devon.  They  are  of  the  same  parent  family  as  are  the 
Vicars  of  County  Worcester. 

William  Vicaris  (or  Vicars),  of  Bewdley,  England,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  will  of  William  Hopkins,  in  1647.  Walter  Vicars  is 
called  “cousin”  in  this  will.  Walter  Vicars  may  have  come  to 
America,  but  there  is  no  record  of  him  in  the  New  Haven  Colony. 
The  son-in-law  of  William  Hopkins,  John  Wakeman,  did  come,  how- 
ever, and  later  on  came  “the  cousin  of  his  wife’s,”  Anne  Vicars. 

Anne  Vicars,  daughter  of  Walter  Vicars,  of  Bewdley,  County 
Worcester,  England,  was  born  about  1634.  She  is  also  mentioned 
as  a “daughter  of  Walter”  in  the  will  of  William  Hopkins.  She 
came  to  America  probably  when  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  was  engaged  to  marry  John  Roberts.  He  went  back  to 
England  from  America  and  was  not  heard  of  again.  Before  leaving 
he  gave  his  property  in  America  to  “his  espoused  wife  Anne 
Vicars.”  He  left  the  property  in  the  hands  of  John  Wakeman,  to 
be  given  to  her  if  he  did  not  return.  She  married,  August  4,  1656, 
John  Thompson  (see  Thompson  II). 

(The  Bird  Line). 

Anns — Argent,  on  a chevron  engrailed  gules  between  three  lions  rampant  sable  as 
many  fleurs-de-lis  or. 

Names  of  animals  have  in  all  ages  and  among  nearly  all  na- 
tions been  applied  as  sobriquets  to  individuals  and  these,  in  modern 
times,  have  acquired  the  force  of  surnames  and  thus  been  handed 
down  hereditarily.  Bird,  a nickname,  is  from  the  Middle  English 
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bird  or  brid,  perhaps  given  to  the  original  bearer  because  of  his 
singing  propensities. 

The  Bird  family  in  England  is  very  ancient  and  widely  dis- 
tributed. They  are  or  have  been  numerous  in  the  counties  of  Ches- 
ter, Cumberland,  Derby,  Essex,  Hereford,  Oxford,  Shropshire,  War- 
wick, Yorke.  The  ancestry  of  the  Birds  of  Penrith,  County  Cumber- 
land, is  traced  to  the  year  1295.  Father  William  Bird,  a Benedictine 
monk,  was  a candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  at  Ox- 
ford in  1504.  Wood  thinks  his  church  was  at  Bath,  and  that  he 
died  there  May  22,  1525.  His  arms  are  curiously  carved  in  stone  in 
this  old  church.  There  have  been  many  famous  men  of  this  sur- 
name in  every  generation  of  England  since  the  earliest  records. 
David  le  Brid  was  of  County  Oxford  in  1273.  John  le  Brid  was  of 
the  same  county  in  that  year.  Stefan  Brid  was  of  County  Suffolk  in 
1273.  Geoffrey  Byrd  was  of  County  Salop  in  1273.  Henry  le  Brid 
was  of  County  Somerset,  1 Edward  III  (1327). 

The  Bird  pedigree  is  found  in  an  old  pedigree  in  vellum  in  the 
custody  of  Mr.  James  Bird,  of  Brogham.  Henry  Bird,  of  County 
Cumberland,  England,  married  Joan  Beauchamp,  daughter  of  Thom- 
as Beauchamp,  of  Little  Croglin,  County  Cumberland.  Their  son, 
William  Bird,  of  Little  Croglin,  County  Cumberland,  married  Joan 
Tindall,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  John  Tindall,  of  Northumberland 
County.  Their  son,  William  Bird,  of  Pireth,  County  Cumberland, 
was  living  in  1295.  He  married  Emma  Gospatrick,  daughter  of 
Gospatrick,  Knight,  of  Cumberland.  Their  son,  Adam  Bird,  of 
Pireth,  married  Joane  Threlkeld,  daughter  of  William  Threlkeld, 
of  Yanworth,  County  Westmoreland.  Their  son,  William  Bird,  of 
Pireth,  married  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Martindale,  and  had  a 
son,  Roger  Bird,  of  Pireth.  He  married  Jane  Crakenthorpe,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Crakenthorpe,  of  New  Bigging,  County  Westmoreland. 
They  had  three  children,  James,  John  and  Hugh. 

The  Birds  of  Worcester  derive  from  the  old  family  of  Cumber- 
land. They  bear  arms  similar  to  the  arms  of  the  Birds  of  County 
Cumberland.  Henry  Bird,  of  Bradforton,  near  Evesham,  County 
Worcester,  was  originally  of  the  Bird  family  of  Lincolnshire.  He 
married  and  was  the  father  of  William  Bird,  born  early  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  who  married  Mary  Rutter.  From  him  descend  the 
Birds  of  Gloucester  and  the  family  that  continued  in  Worcester. 

Among  the  collateral  branches  of  the  Bird  family  are  the  Birds 
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of  Gloucestershire,  England,  who  descend  from  the  Cumberland 
family.  William  Bird,  of  Bradford,  County  Worcester,  married 
Mary  Rutter,  the  daughter  of  Michael  Rutter.  Their  son,  William 
Bird,  of  Evesham,  County  Worcester,  married  Anne  Cox,  daughter 
of  Robert  Cox,  of  Castleton,  County  Worcester.  Their  son,  Peter 
Bird,  of  Wootton-under-Edge,  County  Gloucester,  was  born  about 
1570.  He  married  Mary  Foster,  daughter  of  Humphrey  Foster,  of 
County  Gloucester.  They  were  the  parents  of  Mary,  Anne,  Susan, 
Anthony,  Gyles,  Richard  and  William. 

The  Birds  of  Cheshire  trace  to  Randoll  Bird,  of  Yowley, 
Cheshire,  who  married  Anne  Merbury,  daughter  of  Thomas  Mer- 
bury,  of  Merbury.  Their  son,  Richard  Bird,  of  Yowley,  married 
the  daughter  of  a Davenport,  and  had  a son,  Richard  Bird,  of 
Yowley,  who  married  the  daughter  of  a Hockell,  of  Duddon.  Their 
son,  John  Bird,  of  Yowley,  married  Anne  Delves,  daughter  of  John 
Delves,  of  Delves  Hall,  and  had  John,  Thomas  and  Richard. 

John  Bird,  son  of  John  and  Anne  (Delves)  Bird,  lived  at 
Yowley.  His  brother,  Thomas  Bird,  established  a branch  of  the 
family  at  Crew,  Cheshire,  and  his  youngest  brother,  Richard  Bird, 
was  also  of  Cheshire.  All  of  these  sons  of  John  and  Anne  (Delves) 
Bird  were  living  about  1500. 

Another  family  of  birds  in  Cheshire  was  represented  in  1580 
in  the  city  of  Chester  by  William  Bird,  Alderman  and  Justice  of 
the  Peace.  Of  him  it  is  recorded  “In  the  which  servyce  (he)  de- 
meaned hym  selfe  in  sutche  wise  that  bothe  of  her  Majesties 
Counscell  in  England  and  Irelande  reported  hym  to  bee  a verey 
good  subjecte,  a wyse  man  and  a readye  further  (er)  of  her 
Majesties  services.”  He  was  the  son  of  another  William  Bird,  who 
was  Mayor  of  Chester  in  1557,  whose  wife  was  Jane  Norley, 
daughter  of  Raffe  Norley,  of  Eccleston,  Cheshire.  William  (2) 
Bird  married  three  times  and  had  children  as  follows:  John,  born 
about  1640,  Richard,  Jane,  Alice,  Thomas,  and  Ellen. 

The  Birds  of  Yorkshire  descend  from  George  Burd  (or  Bird), 
of  New  Castle,  merchant,  and  at  one  time  Mayor  of  New  Castle. 
He  married  E-llinor  Harbottle,  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Harbottle, 
and  had  a son,  Anthony.  Anthony  Bird  married  Elizabeth  Hilton, 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  Hugh  Hilton,  of  Slingsby.  Their  children 
were:  George,  Mark,  Hugh,  Henry,  Isabel,  Anne,  Alice,  Eleanor, 
and  Elizabeth;  they  were  all  born  before  1600. 
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(The  Family  in  America). 

(I)  Thomas  Bird  died  about  1660.  He  was  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, in  1644.  He  married  and  had  children:  1.  Joseph.  2. 
James,  of  whom  further.  3.  Hannah,  married  John  North.  4.  Han- 
nah, married  a Scott. 

(II)  James  Bird,  son  of  Thomas  Bird,  died  in  1708.  He  mar- 
ried Lydia  Steele.  Children:  1.  Thomas,  of  whom  further.  2. 
Hannah,  married  Nathaniel  Morgan.  3.  Rebecca,  married  Samuel 
Lamb.  4.  Lydia,  married  Peletiah  Morgan.  5.  Mehitable,  married 
Simon  Newell.  6.  Elizabeth,  married  Ebenezer  Alvord.  7.  Daugh- 
ter. 

(III)  Thomas  Bird,  son  of  James  and  Lydia  (Steele)  Bird, 
died  in  1725.  He  lived  in  that  part  of  Farmington,  Connecticut, 
afterwards  called  Northington,  now  Avon.  He  was  a member  of 
the  church  in  1691.  He  married,  July  3, 1693,  Mary  Woodford.  Chil- 
dren: 1.  Mary.  2.  John,  born  in  1695.  3.  Joseph,  of  whom  further. 
4.  Jonathan,  born  December  28,  1699.  5.  Jonathan.  6.  Jonathan. 
7.  Jonathan.  8.  Jonathan. 

(IV)  Joseph  Bird,  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Woodford)  Bird, 
was  born  December  27,  1696,  died  in  1754.  He  lived  in  Avon,  re- 
moved to  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  in  1718-19,  and  to  Salisbury, 
Connecticut,  in  1748.  He  was  chosen  nine  times  to  the  General 
Court  or  State  Legislature,  and  at  his  death  he  was  Justice  of  the 
Quorum.  He  married  (first),  in  1721,  Dorcas  Norton,  daughter  of 
John  and  Ruth  (Moore)  Norton.  She  died  in  1750-51.  He  married 
(second),  in  1752,  Mrs.  Eldredge.  Children:  1.  James.  2.  Mary. 
3.  Thomas.  4.  Moore,  of  whom  further.  5.  Isaac.  6.  Ruth.  7. 
Joseph.  8.  Nathaniel.  9.  Amos. 

(V)  Moore  Bird,  son  of  Joseph  and  Dorcas  (Norton)  Bird,  was 
born  in  1729,  and  died  in  Salisbury,  Connecticut,  September  3,  1756. 
He  married,  in  Salisbury,  Connecticut,  November  9,  1751,  Rebeckah 
Skinner.  Children : 1.  Asenath,  of  whom  further.  2.  Electa,  born 
June  1,  1754.  3.  Nathaniel,  born  March  25,  1756,  died  in  infancy. 

(VI)  Asenath  Bird,  daughter  of  Moore  and  Rebeckah  (Skin- 
ner) Bird,  was  born  December  5,  1752.  She  married  Captain  James 
Bradley.  (See  Bradley  VI.) 

(The  Skidmore  Line). 

Skidmore  as  a surname  is  derived  from  Norman-French  “Escu 
d’amour,”  from  which  came  the  original  family  of  Escudamour,  or 
Scudamore.  During  the  days  of  the  early  barons  in  England  the 
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family  was  noted  for  its  excellent  horsemanship  and  the  superior 
breed  of  horses  they  possessed.  Thomas  Skidmore,  the  American 
founder,  descended  from  a Norman  ancestor,  one  of  the  captains 
who  came  to  England  with  William  the  Conqueror.  The  home  of  the 
English  family  was  mostly  in  Herefordshire. 

Arms — Gules,  three  stirrups,  leathers  and  buckles  or. 

Crest — A unicorn’s  head  erased  sable,  platee. 

(I)  Thomas  Skidmore,  a descendant  of  Sir  Thomas  Scuda- 
more, of  Holme  Lacy  Herefordshire,  England,  was  born  about  1600. 
About  1635  he  was  of  Westerly,  County  Gloucester,  England,  and 
he  sailed  to  America  in  the  latter  part  of  1635.  In  1636  he  was  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  in  1640  he  sent  to  England  for  his 
wife  and  family.  In  1648  he  owned  a home  lot  in  New  London, 
Connecticut,  in  1650  had  land  in  Stratford,  Connecticut,  and  from 
there  he  moved  to  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  and  in  1672  to  Huntington, 
Long  Island.  He  became  town  clerk  of  Huntington,  representative 
to  the  General  Assembly  in  1673,  and  served  in  King  Philip’s  War 

in  1676.  He  married  (first),  in  England,  Ellen . He  married 

(second)  Mrs.  Joanna  Baldwin,  widow  of  Daniel  Baldwin.  He 
married  (third)  Mrs.  Sarah  Treadwell,  widow  of  Edward  Tread- 
well. Children  of  first  marriage:  1.  Thomas,  of  whom  further. 

2.  Dorothy,  married  Hugh  Griffin.  3.  Jedidah,  married  Edward 
Higbee.  4.  John.  5.  Grace,  married  John  Goulding.  6.  Joseph. 

Scudamore  Arms — Gules,  three  stirrups,  leathered  and  buckled  or. 

Crest — Out  of  a ducal  coronet  or  a lion’s  gamb  sable,  armed  gules. 

(II)  Thomas  Skidmore,  son  of  Thomas  and  Ellen  Skidmore, 
was  born  in  England  about  1625,  and  died  in  Huntington,  Long  Isl- 
and, at  an  advanced  age.  He  owned  land  in  Huntington  and  in  many 
of  the  adjoining  settlements,  also  in  Connecticut.  He  married  Ellen, 
surname  unknown.  Children : 1.  Thomas,  of  whom  further.  2.  Su- 
sanna. 3.  Ellen. 

(III)  Thomas  Skidmore,  son  of  Thomas  and  Ellen  Skidmore, 
removed  to  Connecticut,  and  lived  on  land  owned  by  his  father.  He 
was,  from  all  data  available,  father  of  Ellen  Skidmore,  born  in  1701- 
04,  who  married  Enos  Bradley,  of  New  Haven  (see  Bradley  IV). 

(The  Sparrow  Line). 

Arms — Argent,  three  roses  gules,  a chief  of  the  last. 

Crest — A yew  tree  proper. 

Through  the  line  of  Sparrow  as  traced  hereafter,  the  families  of 
this  record  have  a connection  with  that  courageous,  God-fearing 
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band  of  Pilgrims  whose  names  surround  the  story  of  the  pas- 
sage and  landing  of  the  gallant  little  Mayflower.  A line  of  honor  in 
its  own  right,  the  relationship  that  thus  follows  is  one  lending  addi- 
tional distinction  to  a proud  family  history. 

(I)  Richard  Sparrow  died  in  Eastham,  Massachusetts,  Janu- 
ary 8,  1660.  He  came  to  America  in  1632,  settling  at  Plymouth,  and 
removed  to  Eastham  in  1653.  He  married  Pandora,  and  among 
their  children  was  Jonathan,  of  whom  further. 

(II)  Captain  Jonathan  Sparrow,  son  of  Richard  and  Pandora 

Sparrow,  was  of  Eastham,  Massachusetts.  He  was  captain  of  a 
train  band,  served  in  early  Indian  wars,  and  was  Representative 
to  the  General  Court  of  1668  and  for  eighteen  years  following.  He 
married  (first),  October  26,  1654,  Rebecca  Bangs,  daughter  of 
Edward  Bangs.  He  married  (second)  Hannah  (Prince)  Mayo, 
daughter  of  Governor  Thomas  Prince,  a leading  figure  in  Plymouth, 
and  granddaughter  of  William  Brewster,  mentioned  below.  He 
married  (third),  in  1698,  Sarah  (Lewis)  Cobb.  Children  of  first 
marriage:  1.  Rebecca,  married  Thomas  Freeman.  2.  John,  of 

whom  further.  3.  Priscilla,  married  Edward  Gray.  4.  Lydia, 
married  (first)  William  Freeman,  and  (second)  Jonathan  Higgins. 
5.  Elizabeth,  married  Captain  Samuel  Freeman.  6.  Jonathan. 
Children  of  second  marriage : 7.  Richard,  married  Mercy  Cobb. 

8.  Patience,  married  Joseph  Paine. 

Of  the  children  of  Jonathan  Sparrow  of  his  first  marriage 
were  Priscilla,  who  married  Edward  Gray,  who  was  a grandson  of 
James  Chilton,  of  the  Mayflower,  whose  death  took  place  on  board 
that  vessel;  and  Lydia,  who  married  Jonathan  Higgins,  the  grand- 
son of  Thomas  Rogers,  of  the  Mayflower.  Thomas  Rogers  was  a 
native  of  England,  and  a member  of  the  Leyden  congregation.  He 
was  accompanied  on  the  Mayflower’ s voyage  by  his  son,  Joseph, 
who  became  a resident  of  Duxbury,  and  afterwards  lived  in  East- 
ham, Massachusetts,  on  Cape  Cod.  He  was,  in  1647,  appointed  lieu- 
tenant of  the  military  company  at  Nawsett.  The  father,  Thomas 
Rogers,  died  in  the  first  sickness  in  1621,  and  Joseph  received  his 
allotment  of  lands  in  the  division  at  Plymouth  in  1623.  Thomas 
Rogers’  other  sons,  John,  William  and  Noah,  afterwards  emigrated 
from  England  to  the  Plymouth  Colony  and  settled  at  Duxbury, 
Massachusetts. 

William  Brewster,  who  was  justly  named  the  “Patriarch  of 
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Anns — Argent,  three  roses  gules,  a chief  of  the  last. 

Crest — A yew  tree  proper. 

HONEYWOOD  (HONYWOOD). 

Anns — Argent,  a chevron  between  three  falcons’  heads  erased  azure,  beaked  or. 
Crest — A wolf’s  head  couped  ermine. 

STEELE. 

Anns — Argent,  a bend  chequy  sable  and  ermine,  between  two  lions’  heads  erased 
gules,  a chief  azure. 

Crest — Out  of  a ducal  coronet  or  a demi-ostrich  with  wings  endorsed  gules. 

WOODFORD. 

Anns—  Sable,  three  leopards’  heads  reversed  jessant  de  lis  argent. 

Crest — A naked  savage  wreathed  about  the  head  and  waist,  in  the  dexter  hand  a 
club,  and  in  the  sinister  a palm  branch  in  bend,  all  proper. 

Motto — Libertate  quiet  cm.  (Ease  in  liberty). 

NORTON. 

Anns — Gules,  a fret  argent,  over  all  a bend  vaire. 

Crest — A griffin  sejant  proper,  winged  gules,  beak  and  forelegs  or. 

SKINNER. 

Anns — Sable,  a chevron  or  between  three  griffins’  heads  erased  argent. 

Crest — A griffin’s  head  erased  argent,  holding  in  its  mouth  (beak)  a dexter  gauntlet. 
Motto — Nunquam  non  paratus.  (Never  unprepared). 
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the  Plymouth  Colony,”  was  the  moral,  religious,  and  spiritual 
leader  of  the  Colony,  and  until  his  death  its  trusted  guide.  His 
early  environments  were  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  therefore  he 
was  not  brought  up  to  arduous  labors.  The  surname  is  derived 
from  Brewer,  Brewster,  Brewister,  meaning  a brewer  of  malt 
liquors,  and  appears  among  the  old  families  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III  as  ranking  among  “the  English  landed  gentry.”  The  Suffolk 
branch  of  the  family,  through  Robert  Brewster,  of  Mutford,  became 
established  in  the  fifteenth  century  at  Castle  Hedingham,  located 
in  Essex,  and  marriage  relations  were  formed  with  several  knighted 
families.  It  is  from  this  branch  that  Elder  Brewster  was  de- 
scended, his  coat-of-arms  being  identical  with  the  Suffolk  family. 

His  father,  William  Brewster,  was  appointed  in  1575-76  re- 
ceiver of  Scrooby,  and  bailiff  of  the  Manor  House  there,  belonging 
to  the  Archbishop  Sandys,  of  the  Diocese  of  York.  He  had  a life 
tenure  of  both  these  offices.  Between  1583  and  1588  he  was  made 
postmaster,  and  became  known  as  the  “Post  of  Scrooby;”  he  was 
master  of  the  court  mails,  accessible  only  to  those  connected  with 
the  court.  The  office  of  postmaster  in  those  days  was  filled  by 
persons  of  high  social  station,  and  was  a position  of  much  conse- 
quence, as  it  involved  the  supplying  of  relay  of  horses  and  the 
entertainment  of  travelers.  The  Scrooby  Manor  was  a residence 
of  importance;  royalty  had  often  been  entertained  there,  and 
Cardinal  Wolsey  was  its  inmate  for  several  weeks  after  his  down- 
fall. The  paternal  Brewster  died  at  Scrooby  in  1590'.  The  birth, 
marriage,  and  death  records  of  the  parish  of  Scrooby  are  intact 
only  since  1595,  and  there  is  no  authentic  testimony  of  the  date  of 
birth,  or  the  birthplace  of  Elder  Brewster.  In  accordance  with  an 
affidavit  made  by  him  at  Leyden  on  June  25,  1609,  in  which  he 
declares  himself  as  being  forty-two  years  of  age,  the  date  of  his 
birth  must  have  been  in  the  last  half  of  1566  or  the  first  half  of  1567. 
That  Scrooby  was  his  birthplace  is  a matter  of  question,  as  there 
is  no  evidence  that  his  father  was  a resident  of  that  parish  prior 
to  his  appointment  as  receiver.  Young  Brewster’s  education  fol- 
lowed the  lines  given  to  the  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  He 
matriculated,  December  3,  1580,  at  Peterhouse,  which  was  the  oldest 
of  the  fourteen  colleges,  which  afterward  became  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  but  he  did  not  remain  long  enough  at  that  institution  to 
receive  his  degree.  We  find  him  after  leaving  Peterhouse  in  the 
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service  of  William  Davidson,  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Secretary  of  State; 
he  accompanied  him  in  August,  1585,  to  the  Court  of  The  Nether- 
lands on  a diplomatic  mission.  The  downfall  of  William  David- 
son occurred  in  1587,  and  William  Brewster,  leaving  court  circles, 
returned  to  Scrooby.  At  the  time  of  his  father’s  death  he  ad- 
ministered his  estate,  and  succeeded  him  as  postmaster.  For  his 
services  he  received  the  munificent  salary  of  twenty  pence  a day, 
which  was  increased  in  July,  1603,  to  two  shillings.  He  resided  at 
the  Manor  House,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  among  the  people, 
associating  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
was  prominent  in  promoting  and  furthering  religion.  Of  a serious 
and  religious  mind,  the  forms  and  customs  of  the  Established 
Church  became  abhorrent  to  him,  and  he  became  interested  and 
active  in  the  cause  of  the  dissenters.  Always  loyal  to  the  home 
government,  he  reluctantly  accepted  the  fact  that  his  conscientious 
scruples  required  his  separation  from  the  Established  Church.  He 
helped  to  form  a dissenting  society  which  met  at  his  residence,  thus 
forming  the  nucleus  which  constituted  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims.  The 
meetings  were  interrupted  by  persecutions,  continuance  of  which 
caused  a number  of  the  Separatists  (by  which  they  became  known), 
to  agitate  in  1607  an  emigration  to  Holland.  William  Brewster 
being  under  the  ban  of  the  church,  became  a member  of  a party 
which  unsuccessfully  tried  to  sail  from  Boston  to  Lincolnshire, 
England,  and  was  arrested  and  imprisoned.  He  was  in  possession 
of  considerable  property  at  this  time,  a large  part  of  which  was 
spent  to  regain  his  liberty  and  in  assisting  the  poorer  members  of 
the  party  to  escape  to  Holland.  His  release  from  imprisonment 
having  been  obtained,  a successful  attempt  at  emigration  was  made 
and  Holland  was  reached.  After  a short  stay  at  Amsterdam  he 
proceeded  to  Leyden,  where  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson  had  established 
a church  of  which  he  was  made  ruling  elder.  He  now  found  himself 
deprived  of  most  of  his  wealth,  and  not  fitted,  like  the  other  Pil- 
grims, to  unaccustomed  hardships  and  hard  labor.  His  means  had 
been  spent  in  providing  for  his  family,  also  by  the  treachery  of  a 
ship  captain  on  his  voyage  to  Leyden,  who  appropriated  to  himself 
most  of  his  worldly  possessions,  including  valuable  and  choice 
books.  He  was  not,  however,  disheartened ; his  collegiate  education 
became  available  in  this  his  hour  of  need.  He  established  at  Leyden 
a school;  his  knowledge  of  Latin  brought  him  many  students,  both 
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Danes  and  Germans,  who  desired  to  acquire  education  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  This,  supplemented  by  his  cheerfulness  and  content- 
ment, enabled  him  to  bear  the  burden  of  straitened  finances,  and 
the  hardships  incidental  to  emigration  were  overcome.  He  could 
not  look  for  any  financial  assistance  from  his  children,  who  had  been 
bred  to  refinement  and  culture  and  were  not  fitted  for  toilsome  and 
laborious  duties.  He  was  materially  benefited  financially  by  the 
establishing  of  a printing  office ; religious  books  were  printed  that 
were  contrabanded  by  the  English  Government,  and  the  operation 
was  closely  watched  by  the  English  Ambassador,  Sir  Dudley  Carle- 
ton.  Elder  Brewster  was  sent  to  England  in  1619  to  arrange  for  the 
emigration  of  the  Pilgrims  to  America.  The  English  Ambassador 
forwarded  information  of  his  departure  for  England,  and  recom- 
mended that  he  be  apprehended  and  examined.  His  efforts  were 
futile,  and  Elder  Brewster  returned  to  Leyden  without  being 
molested. 

At  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  Pilgrims  for  their  future 
home  in  a new  land,  on  account  of  his  popularity,  he  was  chosen 
their  spiritual  guide.  He  embarked  on  the  Mayflower  with  his  wife, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  Love,  and  the  two  youngest  members 
of  his  family,  Wrestling  and  Love,  sons,  the  latter  being  an  infant  in 
arms.  On  the  arrival  of  the  voyagers  on  the  bleak  coast  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  famous  Covenant  establishing  the  Pilgrim  Republic 
was  drafted,  and  William  Brewster  is  credited  as  being  its  author. 
For  the  first  nine  years  of  the  Plymouth  settlement  he  supplied  the 
vacant  pulpit,  preaching  impressive  sermons;  though  often  urged, 
he  never  administered  the  sacrament.  Elder  Brewster  died  at  Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts,  April  16,  1644.  His  wife’s  death  had  preced- 
ed his,  she  passing  away  April  17,  1627.  The  late  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  Duxbury,  Massachusetts,  wdth  his  son,  Love,  who  was 
apparently  the  wealthiest  man  in  that  town,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  paternal  acres  and  establishing  a family  home. 
Jonathan,  his  eldest  son,  was  living  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death. 
He  remained  at  Leyden  at  the  time  of  the  first  emigration  of  the 
Pilgrims,  but  joined  his  father  soon  afterward  at  Plymouth.  He  re- 
moved to  Connecticut,  and  died  at  Brewster’s  Neck,  in  that  province. 

(Ill)  John  Sparrow,  son  of  Captain  Jonathan  and  Rebecca 
(Bangs)  Sparrow,  was  born  in  Eastham,  Massachusetts,  November 
2,  1656,  and  died  there,  his  will  being  proved  March  19,  1734-35.  He 
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lived  at  Eastham,  and  served  in  the  early  Indian  wars.  He  married, 
December  5,  1683,  Apphia  Tracy,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary 
(Prence)  Tracy.  Mary  (Prence)  Tracy  was  the  daughter  of  Gov- 
ernor Thomas  Prence  by  his  second  wife,  Mary  (Collier)  Prence. 
(His  first  wife  was  the  daughter  of  William  Brewster.)  Children: 
1.  Rebecca,  born  December  23, 1684.  2.  John,  born  August  24,  1687, 
died  young.  3.  Elizabeth,  born  January  19,  1689.  4.  Stephen,  of 
whom  further. 

(IV)  Stephen  Sparrow,  son  of  John  and  Apphia  (Tracy) 
Sparrow,  was  born  September  6,  1694,  and  died  in  East  Haddam, 
Connecticut,  September  9,  1785.  He  lived  at  Eastham,  Massachu- 
setts, and  removed  with  his  sons  to  East  Haddam,  Connecticut,  and 
served  in  the  expedition  to  Louisburg  in  1745.  He  married,  at  East- 
ham, Massachusetts,  November  7, 1717,  Annah  Mulford,  daughter  of 
Thomas,  Jr.,  and  Mary  (Bassett)  Mulford.  She  was  born  July  28, 
1691,  and  died  at  East  Haddam,  Connecticut,  June  26,  1772.  Chil- 
dren: 1.  John,  of  whom  further.  2.  Thomas,  born  February  5, 
1720-21.  3.  Stephen,  born  March  18, 1723 ; married,  in  1746,  Apphia 
Pepper.  4.  Elizabeth,  twin  with  Stephen.  5.  Nathaniel,  born  in 
1725,  died  at  East  Haddam,  Connecticut,  in  1804.  6.  Richard,  born 
July  16,  1727 ; married  (second),  in  1763,  Deborah  Howland;  he  died 
before  1790,  and  his  widow  remained  in  East  Haddam.  7.  Joshua, 
born  May  28,  1730.  8.  Apphia,  born  July  18,  1731 ; married  Abner 
Beebe.  9.  James,  born  October  22,  1735. 

(V)  John  Sparrow,  son  of  Stephen  and  Annah  (Mulford) 

Sparrow,  was  born  in  Eastham,  Massachusetts,  July  6,  1719,  and 
died  in  East  Haddam,  Connecticut,  July  25,  1764,  aged  forty-five 
years.  He  removed  from  Eastham,  Massachusetts,  to  East  Haddam, 
Connecticut,  before  1749.  He  married  Elizabeth,  who  was  born  in 
1723,  and  died  in  East  Haddam,  October  11,  1774,  in  her  fifty-second 
year.  Children:  1.  Mary,  born  December  14,  1749.  2.  Annah,  of 
whom  further.  3.  Elizabeth,  born  December  13,  1753.  4.  John, 

born  February  22,  1756.  5.  Apphia,  born  May  2,  1758.  6.  Stephen, 
born  November  8, 1760.  7.  Benjamin,  born  November  9,  1762. 

(VI)  Annah  Sparrow,  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Spar- 
row, was  born  April  19,  1751.  She  married,  April  2,  1777,  Abner 
Banning  (see  Banning  III). 
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Hon.  Charles  Fuller  Grainger 

By  Walter  C.  Roberts,  Windsor,  New  York 

0 every  contemporary  of  Mayor  Charles  Fuller  Grainger, 
of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  one  characteristic  of  the  man 
stands  out  in  memory  above  every  other  phase  of  his 
rich  and  brilliant  personality.  This  was  his  ready  fel- 
lowship with  his  countless  friends.  Some  men  make  of  their  friend- 
ships ladders  by  which  to  climb  to  their  own  heights.  Some  rele- 
gate them  to  the  casual  moment  when  no  other  interest  claims  at- 
tention, coldly  excluding  friends  and  enemies  alike  from  any  partici- 
pation in  their  successes.  With  Charles  F.  Grainger  his  contact 
with  life,  with  human  interests,  with  normal  every-day  striving 
towards  the  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  the  good  of  all — these 
formed  the  sum  and  substance  of  living.  His  attainments,  his  suc- 
cesses were  all  a part  of  the  great  game  of  life.  Had  he  failed  he 
would  still  have  loved  his  fellowmen  and  would  have  kept  that  keen, 
unfailing  interest  in  all  that  makes  life  worth  the  living.  For  he 
was  pre-eminently  a sportsman,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term. 
He  was  more  widely  known,  perhaps,  for  his  activity  in  clean,  whole- 
some sport  than  for  even  his  most  noteworthy  public  service,  and  in 
his  invariable  and  universally  recognized  stand  for  fair  play  and 
justice  the  “Sport  of  Kings”  was  honored  by  his  patronage.  In 
every  purpose  of  his  life,  in  every  relation  to  the  people,  whether 
as  employer,  business  contemporary,  member  of  an  important  com- 
mission, or  mayor  of  the  city,  Mr.  Grainger’s  eminent  fairness  of 
judgment  and  open-minded  tolerance  toward  every  interest,  cause  or 
individual,  marked  him  as  one  of  the  great  men  of  his  day,  and  still 
link  his  spirit  in  a beautiful  and  enduring  comradeship  with  those 
who,  although  he  is  no  longer  among  them,  continue  to  “carry  on.” 
The  traditions  of  the  English  gentleman  distinguished  the  pages 
of  those  ancestral  records  to  which  Mr.  Grainger  looked  back  for 
many  generations.  His  forbears  were  members  of  that  group  of 
landed  proprietors  whose  interests  closely  aligned  with  the  titled 
aristocracy,  and  whose  allegiance  to  the  Crown  was  never  tainted 
with  the  intrigues  and  jealousies  of  the  Court.  Toward  the  peas- 
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antry  they  stood  in  the  place  of  protectors,  their  tenantry  looking 
to  each  as  to  the  head  of  a great  family.  A coat-of-arms  was  granted 
to  this  name  in  an  early  generation. 

Anns — Gules,  a pomegranate,  slipped  and  leaved  or,  seeded  of  the  first. 

William  Grainger,  father  of  Hon.  Charles  F.  Grainger,  was 
born  at  Attercliffe,  near  Sheffield,  England,  of  a line  which  had 
become  largely  important  in  industrial  leadership.  Endowed  with 
the  pioneer  spirit,  and  confident  that  under  American  conditions 
he  would  find  wider  opportunities  both  of  individual  success  and  of 
usefulness  to  the  general  advance,  he  came  to  this  country  as  a 
young  man,  and  settled  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Here  he  gathered 
about  him  a group  of  progressive  executives  which  tendered  him 
the  willing  loyalty  and  faithful  co-operation  that  gave  Louisville 
one  of  her  important  and  still  successful  industries.  The  Phoenix 
Foundry,  which  gives  employment  to  many  Louisville  workers,  was 
the  life  achievement  of  William  Grainger  and  stands  in  dignity  and 
large  usefulness  as  a monument  to  the  farsighted  judgment,  the 
great  natural  ability  of  this  worthy  man,  who  even  in  the  breadth 
of  opportunity  offered  by  American  conditions  devoted  his  life  to 
the  opening  of  opportunities  for  those  incapable  of  great  leader- 
ship. William  Grainger  married  Emily  Pendleton  Buckner,  also 
a descendant  of  ancient  and  honored  English  forbears.  The  name 
of  Pendleton  signifies  “the  summit  of  a hill”  thus  in  itself  in- 
dicating the  prominence  of  the  family  which  bore  it,  while  the  name 
of  Buckner  is  of  marked  importance  in  the  history  and  affairs  of 
Great  Britain. 

Charles  Fuller  Grainger  was  born  in  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
January  23,  1854,  and  died  April  13,  19'23.  From  boyhood  it  was 
clear  that  he  was  to  be  a man  of  action.  His  public  school  attend- 
ance sufficed  to  furnish  him  with  the  classical  equipment  for  his 
future,  and  beyond  this  course  he  cared  nothing  for  the  formalities 
of  education.  His  acquisitive  mind  was  of  that  discriminating  order 
which  determined  at  a glance  the  knowledge  which  would  be  useful 
to  him,  and  life  to  him  was  too  crowded  with  interests  to  leave  the 
kind  of  leisure  which  turns  to  study  as  a mere  pastime.  The 
characteristic  spirit  which  made  his  ancestors  the  patrons  and 
guardians  of  the  poor  expressed  itself  in  Charles  F.  Grainger  in 
his  keen,  quick  appreciation  of  all  human  interest.  Thus  in  his 
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entire  career  the  dominating  forces  of  his  life  contributed  con- 
stantly to  his  breadth  of  general  knowledge,  and  few  of  his  co- 
temporaries possessed  a wider  or  more  comprehensive  fund  of 
learning.  As  a young  lad  his  first  interest  was  in  his  father’s 
business,  and  he  served  a regular  apprenticeship  in  the  great 
foundry  of  which  he  was  later  to  be  the  head.  Appreciating  fully 
the  danger  of  narrowness  of  vision  in  the  man  who  centers  his  at- 
tention wholly  upon  one  round  of  affairs,  Mr.  Grainger  spent 
several  years  of  his  early  life  in  business  with  an  uncle  in  Chicago, 
but  when  the  responsibilities  of  the  foundry  came  to  rest  upon  his 
father  as  a burden,  he  returned  to  Louisville  and  took  his  place  on 
the  executive  force  of  the  plant.  From  that  time  forward  he  de- 
voted his  splendid  energies  to  the  iron  industry,  and  carried  the 
enterprise  to  a leading  position  not  only  in  this  city  but  in  the  State. 
With  the  death  of  the  honored  founder,  Mr.  Grainger  became  presi- 
dent of  the  concern,  and  in  the  course  of  years,  with  those  changes 
which  inevitably  mark  the  history  of  any  old  and  wide-reaching 
business,  the  firm  name  became  Grainger  & Company.  Rising  to 
large  influence  and  prominence,  he  commanded  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  all,  and  became  a figure  of  significance  to  the  iron 
industry  in  America. 

It  is  as  the  public  servant  that  the  city  of  Louisville  will  long- 
est remember  and  honor  Charles  Fuller  Grainger.  His  municipal 
prominence  began  with  his  election  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  the 
year  1890.  Three  years  later  he  was  made  president  of  this  body, 
and  his  wise  and  progressive  leadership  had  much  to  do  with  the 
inauguration  of  the  period  of  civic  prosperity  and  growth  which 
marked  the  opening  of  the  new  century.  A Democrat  of  strong  con- 
victions and  the  courage  to  give  them  voice  as  well  as  force  in  party 
affairs,  he  nevertheless  held  the  people  supreme,  and  it  was  as  a 
servant  of  the  people  that  he  fulfilled  his  public  responsibilities,  not 
as  a party  politician.  This  fact  was  generally  recognized  by  the 
people,  and  when  Mr.  Grainger  accepted  the  candidacy  for  the 
mayoralty  the  people’s  ratification  of  the  nomination  at  the  polls 
was  the  spontaneous  expression  of  a high  and  gratifying  confidence 
in  the  man.  Mayor  Grainger  took  up  the  duties  of  this  important 
office  with  characteristic  energy  and  good  judgment,  and  both  par- 
ties look  back  to  his  administration  as  a period  of  civic  development 
of  vital  and  historic  importance  to  the  people.  His  successor,  the 
Hon.  Paul  C.  Barth,  took  office  November  14,  1905. 
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Mr.  Grainger’s  interests,  following  his  term  of  office  as  mayor, 
still  aligned  with  the  public  welfare.  He  became  president  of  the 
Louisville  Water  Company,  and  during  his  incumbency  of  this  office 
the  city’s  giant  filtering  plant  was  completed.  This  comprised  a 
sanitary  reform  of  the  greatest  magnitude  and  gave  to  Louisville 
an  abundant  and  unfailing  supply  of  pure  water.  His  name  through 
all  time  will  be  coupled  with  this  vital  service  to  the  people  along 
with  his  other  services  to  the  municipality  and  its  citizenship.  In 
another  realm  Mr.  Grainger’s  influence  was  also  definitely  felt  in 
Louisville.  For  a number  of  years  he  served  in  the  responsible  of- 
fice of  jury  commissioner,  and  his  keen  insight  into  human  nature, 
combined  with  his  comprehensive  viewpoint  of  conditions  and  af- 
fairs, made  his  work  in  this  connection  eminently  conducive  to  the 
equitable  and  fair  administration  of  justice.  His  wise  and  con- 
scientious attention  to  the  duties  of  this  position  gave  him  the  un- 
qualified appreciation  of  bench  and  bar,  and  when  the  news  of  his 
death  became  known,  Judge  Walter  Evans  adjourned  the  United 
States  District  Court  in  which  Mr.  Grainger  had  officially  served, 
after  directing  that  a tribute  of  appreciation  be  written  into  the 
Court  Records.  He  said: 

With  the  utmost  regret  the  Court  announces  the  death  yester- 
day afternoon  of  Charles  F.  Grainger,  long  its  jury  commissioner. 
His  high  standing  in  this  community  and  his  great  public  service  to 
the  city  of  his  birth  will  long  be  remembered.  But  especially  have 
the  services  he  rendered  in  this,  the  most  important  work  of  assist- 
ing in  the  selection  of  those  who  were  to  serve  as  jurors,  been  a 
value  here  and  the  Court  desires  to  put  on  its  records  a statement  of 
its  great  appreciation  of  those  services  and  of  its  high  estimate  of 
the  man  who  rendered  them.  Its  deepest  sympathy  is  also  extended 
to  the  widow  and  other  members  of  the  family.  This  order  will  be 
entered  upon  the  records  of  the  Court  and  a copy  sent  to  Mrs.  Grain- 
ger. In  honor  of  his  memory  and  appreciation  of  his  services  the 
Court  will  now  stand  adjourned. 

Mr.  Grainger  gave  to  his  recreations  the  same  constructive  en- 
ergy and  broad  vision  which  made  him  a power  in  the  business  world 
and  in  municipal  affairs.  His  chief  leisure  interest,  it  may  per- 
haps be  said,  harked  back  to  his  Anglo-Saxon  traditions,  yet  it  was 
in  the  spirit  of  true  American  sportsmanship  that  he  won  national 
and  even  international  fame  on  the  turf.  Horses  were  friends  to 
this  man  among  men,  and  he  felt  and  understood  their  keen  delight 
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in  the  race.  More  than  forty  years  ago,  when  he  was  still  a young 
man,  and  when  the  greatest  arena  of  sport  in  the  English  speaking 
world  was  the  race  track,  Mr.  Grainger  owned  a string  of  celebrated 
horses  which  was  the  envy  of  many  of  his  contemporaries.  Racing 
was  a lifelong  interest  with  him,  and  in  this  realm  he  numbered 
among  his  close  friends  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  similar 
interests  in  America.  Mr.  Grainger’s  work  for  the  perfection  of  the 
Kentucky  race  horse  and  for  the  importance  of  horse  breeding  as  a 
Kentucky  industry  was  recognized  in  racing  circles  everywhere. 
His  colors  were  well  known  on  the  leading  European  tracks  as  well 
as  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most 
worthy  exponents  of  high  ideals  in  the  sport  for  which  the  “Blue 
Grass  State”  is  famous.  Many  times  he  has  been  given  credit  for 
increasing  the  value  of  the  Kentucky  Derby  from  $5,000  to  $50,000, 
its  present  value.  In  1906  he  was  made  president  of  the  Louisville 
Jockey  Club,  and  in  that  capacity  directed  the  affairs  of  Churchill 
Downs  until  1918,  when  the  organization  of  the  Kentucky  Jockey 
Club  placed  the  responsibilities  of  this  course  in  other  hands.  His 
deep  interest  continued,  however,  and  in  1921  he  established  a school 
for  jockeys  at  Churchill  Downs,  his  interest  in  this  group  of  work- 
ers being  equalled  only  by  his  popularity  among  them.  Mr.  Grain- 
ger was  a lifelong  devotee  of  clean  sport,  in  his  youth  was  one  of 
Louisville’s  most  skilfull  boxers,  and  became  an  expert  at  billiards, 
chess  and  bridge.  Big-hearted,  fair-minded,  white-souled,  he  dis- 
dained conviviality,  abstaining  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors, 
winning  and  holding  his  countless  friends  through  his  genuine  and 
outstanding  worth,  together  with  his  deep  and  abiding  interest  in 
every  phase  of  their  work  and  play,  in  every  field  of  their  effort  or 
relaxation.  His  love  and  tenderness  for  children  is  remembered  as 
one  of  the  beautiful  facets  of  his  character,  and  no  appeal  from  or 
for  childhood  ever  failed  to  receive  quick  and  generous  response 
from  this  man  who  was  himself  childless.  His  life  reflects  honor  up- 
on the  city  of  his  birth  and  lifelong  activity,  and  is  a cherished  mem- 
ory to  every  friend. 

Charles  F.  Grainger  married,  on  May  30,  1894,  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  Jeannie  M.  Miller,  daughter  of  Silas  F.  and  Margaret 
(Tellon)  Miller.  Mr.  Miller  was  a very  prominent  business  man  of 
this  city,  active  in  the  production  of  woolen  textiles.  Mrs.  Grainger 
survives  her  husband. 
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ARCHIVES  IN  SPAIN 

From  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington  comes  the  fol- 
lowing communication,  a report  from  Consul  William  C.  Burdett,  at 
Seville,  Spain.  In  other  numbers  of  “Americana”  we  have  been 
moved  to  comment  upon  the  vast  range  of  human  interests  covered 
by  our  governmental  departments,  the  tenor  of  such  comment  al- 
ways being  that  it  is  “paternalistic”  in  the  kindest  and  finest  sense 
of  the  word.  The  quoted  report  opens  a line  of  thought  and  inter- 
est that  would  not  seem  to  be  a consular  requirement,  and  it  testi- 
fies impressively  to  the  measure  and  manner  of  the  official  making 
it.  It  is  dated  December  18,  1924. 

The  Spanish  Government  has  stored  in  Seville  a large  portion 
of  the  records  relating  to  the  Spanish  occupation  of  the  New  World 
during  the  XVI,  XVlI,  and  XVIII  Centuries.  This  immense  col- 
lection of  documents  aggregating  several  million  pages  of  manu- 
script is  housed  in  a single  building  under  the  direction  of  an  official 
archivist  and  staff  and  is  called  the  “Archivo  General  de  las  In- 
dias.” 

With  its  wealth  of  material  concerning  early  American  history 
this  establishment  is  well  known  to  American  historians  and  learned 
bodies.  They  will  regret  to  learn  that  a few  days  ago  the  priceless 
collection  of  unreplaceable  data  was  in  serious  danger  of  being  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  A smoldering  blaze  was  discovered  in  a shelf  of 
documents  in  a section  of  the  building  unoccupied  by  caretakers. 
Very  fortunately  the  fire  occurred  during  office  hours  when  the 
personnel  of  the  institution  and  a number  of  foreign  students  were 
in  the  building  and  after  a few  minutes  these  persons  were  enabled 
to  confine  the  fire  and  eventually  put  it  out.  Had  the  fire  occurred  at 
any  time  between  three  in  the  afternoon  and  nine  the  next  morning 
the  building  would  have  been  unoccupied  and  the  entire  collection 
doubtless  destroyed. 

The  burned  manuscripts  happened  to  be  colonial  accounts  and 
thus  of  comparatively  small  historical  concern. 

Official  Spain,  despite  the  burden  of  a dictatorship  leaning 
heavily  against  the  throne,  the  ignominious  rout  of  the  armies  in  the 
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African  field  against  the  Riffs,  and  the  deep  biting  accusations  and 
inflammatory  diatribes  of  the  protesting  pen  of  Ibanez,  has  still  a 
responsibility  to  the  world  at  large  in  the  protection  and  preserva- 
tion of  these  documentary  treasures  of  which  her  courageous  and 
hardy  navigators  and  explorers  have  made  her  the  possessor. 


A HABITATION  AND  A HOME 

As  this  number  of  “Americana”  is  in  course  of  preparation 
there  comes  to  hand  a pamphlet  from  the  secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Historical  Association,  outlining  a proposed  gift  of  a 
home  to  the  Association,  contingent  solely  upon  moderate  financial 
proof  of  its  interest  in  the  gift.  The  benefactor  of  the  Association 
is  Horace  A.  Moses,  the  site,  Ticonderoga,  a true  historic  shrine, 
while  the  plan  calls  for  a building  that  shall  be  a reproduction  of 
the  John  Hancock  house  (built  by  Thomas  Hancock,  his  uncle,  in 
Boston  in  1737-40). 

The  proposal  as  it  stands  would  make  the  Association  a bene- 
ficiary to  the  extent  of  $175,000,  the  only  provision  being  that  the 
members  subscribe  $25,000  as  evidence  that  the  gift  is  needed  and 
desired.  The  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Association,  Alexan- 
der C.  Flick,  Litt.  D.,  has  phrased  a certain  phase  of  the  situation 
thus:  “The  New  York  State  Historical  Association  is  now  a va- 
grant, if  not  indeed  a vagabond,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.”  There 
can  be  no  valid  objection  to  the  acquisition  of  a permanent  home 
and  if  the  membership  of  the  organization  votes  in  favor  of  the  prop- 
osition before  them,  the  Association  will  realize  that  “dream  of 
Home”  of  which  Thomas  Moore  writes  so  beautifully. 

There  is  an  historic-architectural  aspect  to  the  project  that  is 
interesting  in  itself,  and  we  quote  the  words  of  Fiske  Kimball, 
Ph.  D,.  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Preservation  of  Historic  Mon- 
uments and  Scenic  Beauties  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects : 

Everyone  interested  in  the  Colonial  period  and  in  old  build- 
ings will  rejoice  that  the  New  York  State  Historical  Association  is 
to  reproduce  the  Hancock  house  at  Ticonderoga.  It  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  influence  and  importance  of  this  house.  Although  at  first 
it  was  merely  a private  residence,  it  was  so  notable  as  to  be  copied 
very  closely,  a year  or  two  after  its  erection,  in  the  Colony  House 
at  Newport,  the  capital  of  Rhode  Island. 
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The  type  of  Colonial  stairway  with  which  we  are  all  familiar, 
having  double  twisted  newels  and  twisted  balusters  of  different 
patterns  on  each  step,  was  inaugurated,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the 
Hancock  house. 

Its  lamentable  demolition  in  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War  had 
fortunately  one  redeeming  feature,  the  preservation  of  measured 
drawings  and  details  by  John  Sturgis  which  make  possible,  as  in 
the  case  of  no  other  important  early  building  now  destroyed,  a re- 
construction of  the  house  in  all  its  beauty.  None  of  the  many  pro- 
jects for  such  a reconstruction  has  come  to  realization,  and  it  has  re- 
mained for  your  Society  to  seize  this  unique  opportunity. 


SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  FACTS 

When  able  authorities  on  any  subject,  particularly  history, 
come  into  disagreement,  the  only  course  open  to  a periodical  serving 
as  a clearing  house  of  historical  information  is  to  present  the  find- 
ings of  both  sides,  thus  providing  material  for  the  student  to  use 
in  the  determination  and  interpretation  of  the  facts.  At  this  time 
there  arises  the  necessity  for  presenting  a point  of  difference  be- 
tween “The  Iconography  of  Manhattan  Island,”  by  I.  N.  Phelps 
Stokes,  a work  that  fills  an  accepted  and  distinguished  place  in  its 
sphere,  and  Charles  Arthur  Hoppin,  noted  historian  and  scholar, 
author  of  “The  Bliss  Book,”  “The  Loomises  of  the  Old  World,” 
“The  Scovilles  of  Wessex,”  “Founders  and  Forebears,”  and  nu- 
merous other  works.  Mr.  Stokes’  work  is  so  widely  known  as  to  need 
no  introduction  here.  Mr.  Hoppin ’s  communication  is  given  below 
in  its  entirety. 

The  Iconography  of  Manhattan  Island,  by  I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes, 
perhaps  the  most  analytical,  elaborate  and  exhaustive  depiction  of 
the  original  titles  to  land  and  the  early  successors  thereto  ever  pub- 
lished upon  any  large  city  in  the  world,  contains  on  page  261  of 
volume  II  one  of  the  several  genealogical  misconceptions  which  have 
unconsciously  crept  into  the  work,  i.  e.,  (referring  to  one  of  the  very 
early  and  interesting  characters  of  New  Amsterdam,  Anthony  Jan- 
sen van  Salee,  also  called  ‘WanVaes” — Fez:)  “his  widow  was  liv- 
ing with  his  two  sons,  Jeremias  and  Abraham  on  the  ‘Brug  Street’ 
as  late  as  1686.” 

The  list  of  the  members  of  Domine  Selyn’s  church  in  1686 
\Neiv  York  Historical  Society  Collections,  2nd  ser.,  1-359]  does 
disclose  those  three  persons  as  then  so  residing ; but  by  no  possibil- 
ity could  this  Jeremias  and  this  Abraham  Jansen  have  been  sons 
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of  this  Anthony  Jansen  van  Salee.  He  had  no  sons  of  record  by 
either  of  his  two  wives.  In  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  city  of  New 
York  in  volume  II  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Orphans’  Court,  under  date 
of  Nov.  26,  1660,  the  said  [translated]  “ Jeremias  Jansen  is  author- 
ized to  inventory  the  estate  of  his  father,  Jan  Jans  Hagenaer,”  and 
on  [translation]  “April  14,  1661,  Jeremias  Jansen  Hagenaer  is  22 
years  old.” 

As  to  Abraham  Jansen:  Twenty  years  after  Anthony  Jansen 
van  Salee  came  to  New  Amsterdam  from  Morocco  in  Africa,  came 
the  said  Abraham  from  “Zuydtland”  in  Brielle,  South  Holland,  and 
married  on  Aug.  10,  1659,  Trintje  Kip  of  Bridge  Street  aforesaid. 
[Records  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  New  Amsterdam.]  An- 
thony Jansen  van  Salee  was  not  born  in  and  had  not  lived  in  Holland ; 
and  he  resided  near  Coney  Island  from  1639  to  1669,  removing  by 
1670  to  the  third  house  from  Broad  Street  on  the  western  side  of 
Bridge  Street,  dying  there  in  1676.  No  American  record  suggests 
any  relationship  between  Anthony  or  his  widow,  Metje  (Greven- 
raet)  Jansen,  and  the  said  Jeremias  and  Abraham.  The  two  latter 
did  not  reside  in  the  same  house  with  the  said  widow,  but  in  two 
other  houses  in  Bridge  Street,  otherwise  owned  and,  also,  depicted 
in  The  Iconography.  It  is  due  to  the  many  descendants  of  the 
Jansen  (Johnson),  Hagenaer  and  Kip  families  that  this  correction 
be  made.  And  in  behalf  of  the  many  descendants  of  Anthony  Jan- 
sen van  Salee,  it  is  due  to  be  said  that  an  exhaustive  study  of  his 
life  reveals  his  identity,  origin  and  character  to  have  been  other  than 
as  described  in  several  untechnical  accounts  published  in  and  since 
1852.  The  Iconography  briefly  refers  to  him  as  “this  strange  char- 
acter.” The  strangeness  disappears  upon  an  adequate  examination 
of  the  records  of  his  life.  His  first  wife,  Grietje  Renders,  mother  of 
his  four  daughters,  became  an  estimable  woman,  after  experiencing 
vicissitudes  in  her  youth.  The  Iconography,  departing  from  its  us- 
ual historical  equanimity,  enters  into  a casual,  personal  and  trivial 
judgment — refers  to  a misfortune  about  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
applies  it  to  her  whole  life  and,  at  this  remote  day,  reviving  what 
was  forgotten,  forgiven  and  atoned  for  in  her  own  life-time,  public- 
ly condemns  her  in  terms  severer  than  were  used  by  the  court  on  the 
day  of  the  correction  of  her  mistake  or  misfortune,— the  court  that 
after  hearing  her  apology  was  unwilling  to  execute  a'  judgment 
against  her  and  that  became  nolle  prosequi — thus  ignoring  the 
thirty  years  of  her  maturity  during  which  she  gained  and  through- 
out held  the  respect  of  the  people  of  New  Amsterdam  and  of  wes- 
tern Long  Island.  The  records  of  our  ancient  courts  and  judges 
preserve,  largely,  only  the  evidences  of  “the  slings  and  arrows  of 
outrageous  fortune”;  so  we  must  remember,  when  observing  such 
now  innocuous  and  obsolete  items,  that  the  goodness  of,  and  the 
good  done  by,  our  early  ancestors  “oft  is  interred  with  their  bones,” 
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instead  of  being  recorded  in  the  days  of  action.  “The  quality  of 
mercy  is  not  strained”  in  so  doing.  Moreover,  the  hysterical  utter- 
ances of  Grietje  Reiniers  occurred  when  she  was  about  to  become  a 
mother  of  a legitimate  daughter,  and  when  her  husband’s  opponents 
in  a law-suit  were,  to  her  then  excitable  mind,  distressingly  active. 

Charles  Arthur  Hoppin. 


LITERARY  NOTES 

The  Abridged,  Compendium  of  American  Genealogy,  by  F.  A. 
Virkus  and  Company,  1924.  Octavo,  1148  pp. 

There  has  been  no  dearth  of  volumes  treating  of  genealogy  in 
American  book-making,  and  there  have  been  some  of  encyclopedic 
pretensions.  It  has  remained  for  the  present  volume  to  break  the 
ground  for  a work  that,  pursued  along  the  lines  herein  laid  down, 
will  simplify  and  facilitate  genealogical  research  to  an  unbelievable 
degree,  offering  a fund  of  family  data  for  which,  previously,  libra- 
ries have  been  combed. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  The  Abridged  Com,- 
pendium  of  American  Genealogy  has  taken  the  zest  and  the  lure 
from  genealogical  research,  any  more  than  it  would  follow  that  the 
standard  encyclopedias  have  destroyed  scholarship.  The  volume 
deals  with  names,  dates  and  places,  the  skeleton  of  the  genealogical 
body.  Nerve  and  sinew,  form  and  faculty,  are  still  to  be  supplied 
by  him  who  will  search  the  masses  of  documentary  evidence  of  the 
places  and  periods  indicated. 

It  is  pleasing  news  to  the  student  of  family  history  that  a sec- 
ond volume  of  the  Compendium  has  been  begun,  and  that  the  same 
high  standard  of  qualification  will  be  its  guide.  It  is  reassuring  to 
note  the  association  between  this  work  and  Who’s  Who  in  America 
and  to  depend  upon  the  long  experience  and  skill  in  compilation  that 
have  made  the  latter  a world  known  book  of  reference. 
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New  York’s  Contribution  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  1789=1925 

By  E.  Melvin  Williams,  New  York  City 

EDITED  BY  ALDEN  CHESTER,  JUSTICE  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  NEW 

YORK,  1895-1918 


g?  HE  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is,  as  Bryce  said 
it  should  he,  “the  living  voice  of  the  Constitution.” 
Washington  recognized  the  judicial  department  of  gov- 
ernment as  “the  keystone  of  our  political  fabric”;  and 
Marshall  looked  upon  it  as  the  only  means  by  which  a “regulated 
democracy,”  instead  of  a despotism,  might  be  established.  What 
part  did  New  York  State  have  in  establishing  this  national  safe- 
guard, in  laying  this  keystone  truly.  In  developing  the  voice  of  the 
national  Constitution  so  that  its  notes  might  be  clear  strong  and 
true?  Notable  part,  undoubtedly;  indeed  one  has  not  to  delve  deep- 
ly into  national  history  to  discover  that  no  state  had  greater  part 
than  New  York. 

The  First  Congress  undertook,  as  one  of  its  most  vital  and  im- 
perative tasks,  the  early  organization  of  a judicial  system  for  the 
nation.  On  April  7,  1789,  a committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a 
bill  for  organizing  the  Judiciary  of  the  United  States.  The  measure, 
when  presented,  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  many.  George 
Mason  was  emphatic  in  stating  his  opinion.  He  said:  “The  Judi- 
ciary of  the  United  States  is  so  constructed  and  extended  as  to  ab- 
sorb and  destroy  the  Judiciaries  of  the  several  States.”  Senator 
William  Maclay  had  similar  apprehensions.  He  deplored  the  fact 
that  the  bill  “was  fabricated  by  a knot  of  lawyers.”  He  feared  that 
it  would  be  “a  gunpowder  plot  of  the  Constitution.”  He  was  con- 
vinced that  it  was  designed  “to  draw  by  degrees  all  law  business  into 
the  Federal  Courts,”  and  thus  “swallow  by  degrees  all  the  State  Ju- 
diciaries.” The  measure  was  looked  upon  with  like  foreboding  in 
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the  House.  James  Jackson,  of  Georgia,  declared  that  it  “swallows 
up  every  shadow  of  a State  Judiciary.”  Its  supporters,  however — 
Egbert  Benson  of  New  York  was  one — were  convinced  that  the  bill, 
as  framed,  was  necessary  “to  guard  the  rights  of  the  Union  against 
the  invasion  of  the  States.”  Those  who  inspired  the  measure  prob- 
ably saw  further  than  Benson  and  other  Congressmen;  saw  that  it 
did  not  endanger  the  States  but  gave  permanence  to  the  Union,  as 
nought  else  would. 

The  measure  was  passed  and,  with  few  essential  changes,  is  still 
in  force.  What  has  it  been  to  the  Nation?  “A  beacon  of  safety,” 
stated  one  lawyer,  many  decades  later;  a vast  agency  for  good, 
‘ ‘ uniting  us  together  in  the  bonds  of  law  and  justice.  ” “ With  all  its 
imagined  faults,  what  is  there  that  can  replace  it?  Strip  it  of  its 
power,  and  what  shall  we  get  in  exchange?  Discord  and  confusion, 
statutes  without  obedience,  Courts  without  authority,  an  anarchy  of 
principles,  and  a chaos  of  decision,  till  all  law  at  last  shall  be  extin- 
guished by  an  appeal  to  arms.”1  “The  wisdom  and  forethought 
with  which  it  was  drawn  have  been  the  admiration  of  succeeding 
generations,”  declared  Justice  Brown,  in  an  address  delivered  be- 
fore the  American  Bar  Association  in  1911.  “This  was  probably 
the  most  important  and  the  most  satisfactory  act  ever  passed  by 
Congress.” 

But  it  is  necessary  to  go  farther  back  than  the  bill  itself.  The 
bases  were  laid  by  men  of  New  York,  even  though  no  New  York  rep- 
resentative was  appointed  to  the  committee  which  drafted  the  Judi- 
ciary Act.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  made  provision 
for  the  judicial  system;  and  the  part  of  Alexander  Hamilton  in  sup- 
port of  this  provision  is  well  known.  Another  New  Yorker,  John 
Jay,  not  so  brilliant  as  an  advocate  but  far  more  astute,  associated 
with  Hamilton  and  others  in  insisting  that  the  judicial  arm  of  the 
federal  power  be  supreme.  They  saw  clearly — Jay  perhaps  more 
clearly  than  Hamilton — that,  as  Madison  expressed  it  in  1832,  a su- 
premacy of  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  Union  “without  a su- 
premacy in  the  exposition  and  execution  of  them  would  be  as  much 
a mockery  as  a scabbard  put  into  the  hands  of  a soldier  without  a 
sword  in  it.”2  And  these  early  Builders  of  the  Nation  were  insist- 
ent and  fearless.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  follow  the  course  they 

‘Am.  Law  Reg.  (1856),  iv-i,  29. 

‘Proponents  of  the  League  of  Nations  may  find  United  States  history  interestingly 
rich  in  supporting  arguments. 
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deemed  to  be  best  in  the  interests  of  the  nation,  even  though  in  doing 
so  they  should  run  counter  to  the  popular  will  of  their  own  and 
other  states.  Justice  Field,  a century  later  voiced  convictions  very 
like  those  of  the  American  founders  of  the  first  chaotic  days ; he  saw 
that  a strong  federal  judicial  force  “is  necessary  to  keep  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Government,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
States  in  all  their  branches,  within  the  limits  assigned  to  them  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  thus  secure  justice  to  the 
people  against  the  unrestrained  legislative  will  of  either — the  reign 
of  law  against  the  sway  of  arbitrary  power.  ’ ’3 

John  Jay  was  a loyal  New  Yorker ; but  he  realized  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  vital  to  New  York  and  every  other  State,  and  that  the 
federal  power  must  be  supreme,  to  effectively  safeguard  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  separate  states.  While  Jay  inclined  more  to  the  Brit- 
ish form  of  government,  no  one  can  justly  accuse  him  with  Crown 
sympathies,  in  consequence.  Very  early  in  the  struggle  he  took  his 
stand  firmly  for  independence ; and  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  prop- 
erly gauge  all  subterfuges  which,  during  the  Revolution,  had  as  ul- 
terior motive  the  preservation  of  some  degree  of  Crown  authority 
over  the  American  colonies.  Washington,  Jay,  Pinckney,  and  other 
aristocratic  but  intensely  American  colonists  were  early  convinced 
that  only  one  force — unity  of  the  colonies — could  make  America  in- 
dependent of  all  foreign  forces.  Jay  saw  national  issues  more 
clearly  than  some  other  discerning  Americans,  or  else  he  was  more 
stubborn  in  holding  to  his  own  opinions.  Certainly  he  was  at  all 
times  actuated  by  a definite  patriotic  purpose — the  building  of  a 
great  federal  force.  But  for  Jay’s  astuteness,  the  bases  of  the  Na- 
tion would  not  have  reached  bed-rock.  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
shrewd,  learned,  long-headed;  yet  Franklin  was  quite  willing  to 
overlook  the  seeming  whim  of  the  British  diplomats  and  let  the 
peace  treaty  in  1782  be  between  the  Crown  and  the  “Thirteen  Col- 
onies.” Jay  however  saw  possibilities  of  British  autonomy  or  vi- 
sions of  a future  Crown  suzerainty  in  this  basic  status  or  some  in- 
sidious influence  which  in  time  would  weaken  the  union ; so  he  posi- 
tively refused  to  sign  the  preliminaries  of  peace  unless  the  independ- 
ence and  sovereignty  of  the  “United  States ” were  distinctly  ac- 
knowledged. To  Jay  the  United  States  was  an  obsession.  If  it  were 

’Justice  Stephen  J.  Field,  at  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court — see  Warren’s  “The  Supreme  Court  in  United  States  History,”  vol.  i,  p.  15. 
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not  for  his  efforts,  with  those  of  Hamilton  and  Madison,  at  the  time 
when  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Virginia  were  looking  with  sus- 
picion on  the  proposed  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  vital 
federation  of  states  may  not  have  been  consummated.  Dr.  John 
Lord,  in  his  “ American  Founders,”*  states  that  “it  may  reasonably 
be  doubted  whether  it  (the  Constitution)  would  have  been  accepted 
at  all  had  it  not  been  for  the  able  papers  which  Hamilton,  Madison 
and  Jay  wrote  and  published  in  a New  York  paper”;  further,  that 
even  “if  these  able  papers  may  have  been  surpassed  in  eloquence 
by  some  of  the  speeches  of  our  political  orators,  they  have  never 
been  equalled  in  calm  reasoning.”  The  more  one  studies  the  char- 
acteristics of  John  Jay  the  more  one  is  struck  by  his  astuteness.  In 
Europe  he  Avould  take  nothing  for  granted ; the  motives  of  the  crafty 
European  masters  of  diplomacy  were  clear  to  him,  however  veiled 
by  casuistry  and  expedient  falsehood  they  might  be.  While  Frank- 
lin reposed  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  French  minister,  the  Count 
de  Vergennes,  Jay  saw  that  the  French  cast  appropriating  eyes 
Mississippiward ; he  saw  that  Great  Britain,  Spain  and  France 
would  have  enclosed  the  United  States  by  territories  of  their  own, 
and  so  restricted  her  growth  that  she  could  not  have  made  the 
mighty  nation  she  is. 

Following  Jay  back  to  America  and  comparing  him  with  the 
great  Hamilton  one  seems  to  see  that  the  stability  of  the  latter  came 
to  some  extent  by  his  association  with  the  discerning  sagacious  logi- 
cal Jay.  Hamilton  was  brilliant;  Avas  more  original  and  creative  in 
his  genius;  his  was  a more  commanding  personality,  a greater  pow- 
er, in  public  gatherings;  but  Jay  Avas  sounder.  Hamilton’s  was  a 
magnetic  personality;  he  drew  to  himself  confidence  and  respect  by 
eA’en  his  spontaneous  utterances;  Jay’s  poA\Ter  ran  along  different 
channels;  his  constructive  statesmanship  Avas  more  effective  AA'hen 
spread  upon  paper,  or  given  quietly  in  consultation.  In  the  critical 
formative  period  of  the  new  nation,  it  seems  that  Hamilton’s  mind 
was  focussed  more  upon  the  building  of  the  financial  state  than  upon 
the  judicial  arm  of  government.  Jay  hoAvever  held  the  latter  Avell 
forward;  and  both  Avere  well  fitted  for  their  places  in  the  national 
structure.  During  the  most  critical  period,  when  the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution  continued  in  doubt,  its  three  greatest  champions, 


‘Beacon  Lights  of  History,  vol.  xi,  p.  198. 
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Hamilton,  Madison  and  Jay,  wrote  eighty-five  explanatory  essays 
on  government.  These  appeared  in  the  Federalist,  a New  York 
journal.  Sixty-three  were  written  by  Hamilton,  and  only  five  by 
Jay.  But  Jay’s  papers  were  especially  weighty.  All  were  “clear, 
logical,  concise,  masterly  in  statement  and  in  the  elucidation  of 
fundamental  principles  of  government.”  They  appealed  to  the  in- 
telligence of  an  age  when  men  were  more  contemplative,  more  im- 
pressible by  grand  sentiments ; when  there  were  fewer  distractions 
to  divert  the  mind  from  the  pursuit  of  solid  knowledge.  “Proba- 
bly no  series  of  political  essays  has  done  so  much  to  mould  the  opin- 
ions of  American  statesmen,”  writes  Lord.  They  were  written  not 
for  money  or  fame,  but  from  patriotism — to  prepare  the  minds  of 
the  people  for  the  reception  of  the  Constitution.  Hamilton  Jay  and 
Madison  by  these  papers  served  their  country  well.  Nothing  but  the 
conclusive  arguments  they  made  “aroused  the  people  fully  to  a 
sense  of  the  danger  attending  an  imperfect  union  of  States.” 

Hamilton,  Jay,  and  Gouverneur  Morris  were  three  powerful 
leaders  of  the  Federal  Party.  All  were  of  New  York,  all  aristo- 
crats, and  all  resolutely  determined  to  oppose  the  popular  will,  or 
rather  to  mould  the  popular  will  to  the  shape  they  thought  it  should 
take  for  the  good  of  the  nation.  Jay  and  Morris  would  have  been 
glad  to  see  an  even  more  vigorous  central  government  established 
than  the  Constitution  promised.  They  were  not  afraid  to  admit  that 
they  respected  English  institutions.  They  detested  the  English  min- 
isters, but  they  detested  local  demagogues  more.  They  fully  real- 
ized the  danger  that  lay  in  decentralization.  Though  thoroughly 
American,  they,  like  Hamilton  and  Adams,  were  of  aristocratic 
mind,  and  saw  more  to  admire  in  the  British  Constitution  than 
Americans  generally  did;  certainly  much  more  than  men  of  Jeffer- 
son’s following,  who  were  jealous  of  centralized  power,  at  least  if 
held  by  aristocrats.  When  opposition  to  Hamilton’s  Federal  Party 
crystallized  in  the  origination  of  the  Republican,  or  Democratic 
Party  as  it  was  afterwards  called,  Jefferson’s  views  became  more 
pronounced — at  least  more  discernible  than  in  earlier  days.  He 
“saw  in  the  measures  of  the  Federal  leaders  a systematic  attempt  to 
assimilate  American  institutions,  as  far  as  possible,  to  those  of 
Great  Britain.”  At  his  side  was  Patrick  Henry,  who,  in  the  first 
days  of  the  consideration  of  the  Constitution  by  Virginia,  perceived 
in  the  office  of  President  “the  likeness  of  a kingly  crown.”  In  the 
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control  of  the  purse  and  the  sword,  Patrick  Henry  saw  “the  extinc- 
tion of  freedom.”  But,  as  Marshall  pointed  out,  the  shrewd  law- 
yers who  drafted  the  Constitution  safeguarded  personal  liberties, 
State  sovereignty,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  admirably.  The  ex- 
pressed dread  that  the  legislative  arm  of  the  proposed  government 
might  become  all-powerful  brought  from  Marshall  the  declaration : 
“If  they  (the  United  States)  were  to  make  a law  not  warranted  by 
any  of  the  powers  enumerated,  it  would  be  considered  by  the  judges 
as  an  infringement  of  the  Constitution,  which  they  are  to  guard 
against.  . . . They  would  declare  it  void.”5  This  was  the  logic 

that  underlay  the  thoughts  and  arguments  put  forth  in  the  Hamil- 
ton-Madison-Jay  papers  published  in  the  Federalist , and  it  was 
the  convincing  factor  that  brought  ratification.  Gradually,  it  came 
to  be  recognized  that  the  power  of  the  judicial  arm  of  the  central 
government  could  assure  a “regulated  democracy”  where  despotism 
was  the  only  alternative ; and  this  realization,  which  became  general 
mainly  through  the  essays  of  Hamilton,  Jay,  and  Madison,  knit  the 
federation  securely  together  at  the  time  when  there  was  greatest 
danger  that  ravelling  would  soon  end  the  usefulness  of  the  federal 
garment  that  earnest  far-seeing  Americans  had  woven  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  states  in  the  first  decades  of  statehood.  Ramsay,  the 
first  historian  of  the  United  States,  wrote:  “The  adoption  of  this 
Constitution  was  a triumph  of  virtue  and  good  sense  over  the  vices 
and  follies  of  human  nature.  In  some  respects  the  merit  of  it  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  ...  To 
correct  faults  is  highly  praiseworthy  in  individuals,  but  for  sover- 
eign states  to  prevent  their  recurrence  by  constitutional  prohibition 
is  truly  magnanimous.”6 

John  Jay  was  then  in  the  prime  of  manhood;  perhaps  it  would 


‘Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in  an  address  before  the  Harvard  Law  School  in 
1913  declared : “The  United  States  would  not  come  to  an  end  if  we  lost  our  power  to 
declare  an  Act  of  Congress  void.”  Only  four  federal  statutes  of  the  first  eignty  years 
were  declared  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  only  two  were  important,  the  Mandamus  Act 
in  Marbury  v.  Madison,  and  the  Missouri  Compromise  Act  in  the  Dred  Scott  Case. — 
Warren’s  Supreme  Court  in  U.  S.  History,  vol.  i,  pp.  16  and  17. 

"“The  worst  of  men  can  be  urged  on  to  make  a spirited  resistance  to  invasion  of  their 
rights,  but  higher  grades  of  virtue  are  requisite  to  induce  freemen,  in  the  possession  of 
a limited  sovereignty,  voluntarily  to  surrender  a portion  of  their  natural  liberties;  to 
impose  on  themselves  those  restraints  of  good  government,  which  bridle  the  ferocity  of 
man,  compel  him  to  respect  the  claims  of  others  and  to  submit  his  rights  and  his  wrongs 
to  be  decided  upon  by  the  voice  of  his  fellow  citizens.  The  instances  of  nations  who  had 
vindicated  their  liberty  by  the  sword  are  many ; of  those  who  made  a good  use  of  their 
liberty  when  acquired  are  comparatively  few.”  History  of  the  United  States,  by  David 
Ramsay,  M.  D.,  (1808),  vol.  iii,  p.  25. 
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be  more  correct  to  state  that  he  was  then  in  his  forty-fourth  year, 
for  he  was  never  physically  robust.  But  he  had  been  vigorously  pur- 
suing public  causes  for  two  decades,  and  seemed  to  be  now  at  his 
fullest  mental  vigor.  His  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  nation  had  been 
prodigious.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  later,  Dr.  William 
Everett  said  of  Jay: 

“If  ever  a man  deserved  to  be  remembered  by  Americans  with 
that  gratitude  which  does  not  stop  short  of  affection,  it  is  John  Jay. 
His  influence  in  the  establishment  of  independence,  in  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  1783,  in  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  to  say 
nothing  for  a moment  of  later  services,  was  derived  from  no  one 
source,  but  bore  testimony  to  an  intelligence  of  vision  to  match  with 
Franklin,  a promptness  of  energy  on  a level  with  Hamilton,  an  ardor 
and  patriotism  not  excelled  by  Adams.  Jay  could  be  silent  as  well 
as  speak ; he  could  wait  as  well  as  act ; he  could  convince  with  his  pen 
and  persuade  with  his  voice;  he  could  resist  his  countrymen  when 
their  passions  were  sweeping  them  away,  as  well  as  inspire  them 
when  doubt  had  chilled  them.”7 

No  man  knew  Jay’s  worth  to  the  nation  better  than  Washing- 
ton. Jay  was  acting  as  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  the  time 
Congress  passed  the  Judiciary  Act,  of  which  by  the  way  Ellsworth 
was  the  author,  or  principal  author ; and  although  many  persons  of 
proved  ability — among  them  Robert  R.  Livingston  who  was  then 
Chancellor  of  New  York — were  recommended  to  Washington,  as 
meriting  appointment  to  the  Chief -Justiceship  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  did  not  long  hesitate.  Some  of 
those  who  were  in  touch  with  the  General  Government  knew  quite 
early  the  wish  of  the  President  in  the  matter.  Washington  in  a let- 
ter to  Madison,  dated  August  9, 1789,  wrote : “I  have  had  some  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Jay  respecting  his  views  to  office,  which  I will 
communicate  to  you  at  our  first  interview.”  William  Jay,  in  his 
Life  of  John  Jay,  makes  the  following  statement : “The  President’s 
opinion  of  Mr.  Jay’s  ability  and  disposition  to  serve  his  country  in- 
duced him  to  ask  his  acceptance  of  any  office  he  might  prefer.”  And 
many  who  were  in  official  life  knew  early  in  September,  1789,  that 
Jay  was  favored.  Not  all  viewed  the  President’s  choice  with  satis- 
faction. For  instance,  S.  A.  Otis  wrote  in  September  to  John  Lang- 
don  as  follows:  “The  Keeper  of  the  Tower  is  waiting  to  see  which 

’History  of  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  1925. 
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salary  is  best,  that  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  or  Secretary  of  State.” 
Needless  to  say,  Otis  was  not  of  Jay's  political  party. 

The  Judiciary  Act  was  passed  on  September  24, 1789 ; and  when, 
on  October  5,  1789,  the  President  communicated  to  Secretary  Jay 
his  final  decision,  and  enclosed  the  latter’s  commission  as  Chief- Jus- 
tice, Washington’s  letter  was  couched  in  appreciative  words.8  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Jay  appreciated  the  honor,  and  entered  upon  his 
new  responsibility  with  high-minded  purpose.9  There  is  also  no 
doubt  that  he  was  well  fitted  for  the  office.  He  had  not  practiced 
much  as  a lawyer,  but  had  undoubtedly  given  ample  evidence  that 
there  was  hardly  a public  office  with  which  he  might  not  be  entrusted. 
J eff erson  did  not  like  him,  did  not  indeed  like  anybody  who  saw  any- 
thing good  in  anything  British,  or  who  was  of  the  aristocratic  class. 
And  maybe,  had  he  known  the  identity  of  the  author  before  he  spoke, 
he  would  not  have  admitted  that  Jay’s  Address  to  the  People  of 
Great  Britain  in  1774  was  “the  production  of  the  finest  pen  in  Amer- 
ica. Jay  undoubtedly  was  valuable  to  State  and  Nation.  He  had 
more  to  do  with  the  drafting  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New 
York  than  any  other  man.  Chancellor  James  Kent,  in  1821,  averred 
that  Jay  was  the  author  of  it,  though  othej  records  seem  to  indicate 
that  he  did  not  frame  the  whole  of  it ; indeed  he  disapproved  of  some 
sections  of  the  State  Constitution.  But  Jay  had  had  the  honor  of 
founding  the  New  York  State  judicial  system;  had  undertaken  to 
organize  the  first  State  Supreme  Court  as  its  Chief-Justice;  and  his 
moral  character  had  never  been  challenged.  His  record  as  a diplo- 
matist had  been  so  outstanding,  he  had  shown  such  sagacity,  astute- 
ness and  logic,  that  there  was  good  reason  why  Washington  should 


"Letter  from  Washington  to  Jay,  Oct.  5,  1789: 

“It  is  with  singular  pleasure  that  I address  you  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  for  which  office  your  commission  is  enclosed.  In  nominating 
you  for  the  important  station  which  you  now  fill,  I not  only  acted  in  conformity  to  my  best 
judgment,  but  I trust  I did  a grateful  thing  to  the  good  citizens  of  these  United  States; 
and  I have  a full  confidence  that  the  love  which  you  bear  to  our  country,  and  a desire 
to  promote  the  general  happiness,  will  not  suffer  you  to  hesitate  a moment  to  bring  into 
action  the  talents,  knowledge  and  integrity  which  are  so  necessary  to  be  exercised  at 
the  head  of  that  department,  which  must  be  considered  as  the  keystone  of  our  political 
fabric.” 

“Jay’s  letter  of  acceptance,  dated  October  6,  1789,  reads:  “When  distinguished  dis- 
cernment and  patriotism  unite  in  selecting  men  for  stations  of  trust  and  dignity,  they 
derive  honour  not  only  from  their  offices,  but  from  the  hand  which  confers  them.  With 
a mind  and  a heart  impressed  with  these  reflections  and  their  correspondent  sensations, 
I assure  you  that  the  sentiments  expressed  in  your  letter  of. yesterday  and  implied  by  the 
commission  it  enclosed,  will  never  cease  to  excite  my  best  endeavors  to  fulfill  the  duties 
imposed  by  the  latter,  and  as  far  as  may  be  in  my  power,  to  realize  the  expectations  which 
your  nominations,  especially  to  important  places,  must  naturally  create.” 
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feel  that  Jay  was  preeminently  fitted  for  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
vital  responsibilities  of  the  General  Government.  As  “there  must 
be,”  as  Washington  put  it,  “a  court  perpetual  and  supreme  to  which 
all  questions  of  dispute  between  states  or  people  be  referred,”  he 
must  have  found  satisfaction  and  relief  in  being  able  to  place  at  its 
head  a man  so  sagacious,  logical,  and  honorable  as  Jay  was.  One 
biographer  wrote  of  Jay’s  eminence  as  a jurist: 

“In  the  disposition  of  these  cases  (some  of  the  most  important 
state  trials  in  American  history)  the  ripe  experience,  lofty  disinter- 
estedness and  unyielding  integrity,  coupled  with  accuracy  of  judg- 
ment which  characterized  Mr.  Jay  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  work 
at  this  early  period  in  our  country’s  history;  and  these  qualities  in 
the  man,  no  doubt,  led  both  Washington  and  Adams  to  select  him 
for  the  judicial  ermine.  His  character,  to  use  the  language  of  Dan- 
iel Webster  was  ‘a  jewel’  in  the  sacred  treasures  of  national  reputa- 
tion and  when  the  spotless  ermine  of  the  judicial  robe  fell  upon  him, 
it  touched  nothing  less  spotless  than  itself.” 

Adams  formed  a very  high  opinion  of  Jay’s  ability  during  their 
association  in  Europe  in  1782 ; he  thought  Jay’s  was  a very  old  head 
on  young  shoulders.  Marshall’s  characterization  of  Jay  was  as 
follows:  “A  sound  judgment  improved  by  extensive  reading  and 
great  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  unyielding  firmness  and  inflexible 
integrity  were  qualities  of  which  Mr.  Jay  had  given  frequent  and 
signal  proofs.”  There  were  some  of  course  who  did  not  think  so 
highly  of  the  Chief-Justice,  but  some  of  these  adverse  criticisms  may 
be  disconcerted.  No  man  of  positive  opinions  and  in  public  office 
can  escape  criticism.  It  is  said,  and  truly,  that  the  man  who  never 
made  an  enemy  never  did  anything  worth  envying.  Some  years 
later  Jay  was  destined  to  encounter  a veritable  storm  of  disapprov- 
al. 

The  Associate  Justices  of  the  original  court  were  John  Rut- 
ledge, William  Cushing,  Robert  H.  Harrison,  James  Wilson,  and 
John  Blair,  Jr.  All  were  in  the  prime  of  life,  or  not  far  beyond  it, 
the  oldest  member  being  fifty-seven  and  the  youngest  thirty-eight. 
There  was  general  satisfaction  over  the  appointment  of  Jay,  stated 
Washington  in  a letter  to  Lafayette.  In  a letter  to  each  of  the  Jus- 
tices, the  President  declared  that  he  considered  the  judicial  system 
as  “the  chief  pillar  upon  which  our  National  Government  must 
rest.”  The  national  responsibility  held  by  the  New  York  jurist, 
John  Jay,  as  head  of  this  court,  was  thus  vital  to  the  country. 
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New  York  City  was  the  venue  of  the  first  session  of  the  national 
court  of  justice.  On  Monday,  February  1,  1790,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  met  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  at  the  foot  of  Broad 
Street.  Only  three  members  were  present  on  the  opening  day,  but 
the  court-room  “was  uncommonly  crowded,”  stated  the  newspaper 
report.  “The  Chief-Justice  and  other  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  this  State,  the  Federal  Judge  for  the  District  of  New  York,  the 
Mayor  and  Recorder  of  New  York,  the  Marshal  of  the  District  of 
New  York,  the  Mayor  and  Recorder  of  New  York,  the  Marshal  of 
the  District  of  New  York,  the  Sheriff  and  many  other  officers,  and  a 
great  number  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Bar  attended  on  the  occasion.” 
Adjournment  until  the  next  day  increased  the  strength  of  the  court 
to  four  members,  Jay,  Wilson,  Cushing  and  Blair,  Attorney-General 
Edmund  Randolph  also  attending.  The  day  was  memorable,  and 
though  no  business  came  before  the  court,  the  ceremony  of  organi- 
zation was  interesting.  The  Judges  looked  picturesque  in  their 
“party-colored”  robes  and  evidently  impressed  the  public,  a Phila- 
delphia paper  remarking  upon  the  appearance  of  the  Judges  “in 
their  robes  of  Justice,  the  elegance,  gravity  and  neatness  of  which 
were  the  subject  of  remark  and  approbation  with  every  spectator.” 
There  was  considerable  discussion  at  that  time  as  to  the  court 
attire.  Some  wished  to  discard  the  robe,  and  more  the  monstrous 
wig,  which,  said  Jefferson,  “makes  the  English  Judges  look  like 
rats  peering  through  bunches  of  oakum.”  Cushing  caused  excite- 
ment by  appearing  in  New  York  in  such  a wig,  but,  states  the  report 
upon  “returning  to  his  lodgings,  he  sent  for  a peruke-maker  and  ob- 
tained a more  fashionable  covering  for  his  head.”  Jay  wore  “an 
ample  robe  of  black  silk  with  salmon  colored  facings,”  which,  ac- 
cording to  family  tradition,  “was  the  gown  of  a Doctor  of  Laws  of 
the  University  of  Dublin  which  had  conferred  a degree  upon  “Jay;” 
the  others  seem  to  have  worn  robes  of  black  and  red.10  At  least  one 
record  however  states  that  the  Supreme  Court  Justices  “com- 
menced with  wigs  and  scarlet  robes,  but  soon  discarded  them  as  in  • 
convenient.”11  It  is  interesting  to  note  an  error  in  the  first  line  of 

“Senator  Mason,  speaking  in  the  Senate  in  1802  (Seventh  Congress,  1st  Sess.,  June 
13,  1802,  69)  referred  to  “a  State  upon  her  knees  before  six  venerable  Judges  decorated 
in  party-colored  robs,  as  ours  formerly  were,  or  arrayed  in  more  solemn  black  such  as 
they  have  lately  assumed.” 

"An  English  traveller,  writing  of  Washington  in  1828;  quoted  in  Warren’s  Supreme 
Court  in  U.  S.  History,  1-48. 
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the  official  minutes  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
Clerk,  who  was  from  Massachusetts,  writing  “In  the  Supreme  Ju- 
dicial Court  of  the  United  States.” 

During  the  first  session  which  lasted  for  ten  days  without  a case 
being  on  the  docket  for  argument,  nineteen  counsellors  were  ad- 
mitted. Two  of  these  were  Senators  and  nine  were  Representatives 
then  present  in  New  York  to  attend  the  First  Congress.  Six  others 
were  New  York  lawyers.  Of  this  first  Federal  Bar,  an  official  paper 
wrote  in  highly  gratifying  terms : “of  the  eminent  and  worthy  char- 
acters who  have  come  forward  as  practitioners  at  the  Federal  Bar, 
where  the  most  important  rights  of  Man  must,  in  time,  be  discussed 
and  determined  upon.”  Continuing,  the  Gazette  of  the  United, 
States  (March  6,  1790)  says:  “Happy  country!  Whose  Judges  ren- 
dered independent — and  selected  for  their  wisdom  and  virtue — con- 
stitute so  firm  a barrier  against  tyranny  and  usurpation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  fraud  and  licentiousness  on  the  other.”  All  did  not  think 
so.  The  preponderance  of  Members  of  Congress  sworn  into  the 
Federal  Court  prompted  another  thought  in  the  minds  of  their  po- 
litical opponents.  They  argued:  “If  Congress  does  consist  of  prac- 
ticing Attorneys,  the  laws  enacted  may,  in  a great  measure  depend 
on  the  particular  causes  such  individuals  may  have  to  manage  in  the 
Judiciary;  this  being  the  case,  the  property  of  the  People  may  in  a 
few  years  become  the  sport  of  Law-Makers  acting  in  the  capacity 
of  interested  attorneys.”  A Vermont  paper  was  more  emphatic: 
“Make  them  (the  lawyers)  Governors,  Judges,  Generals  and  what 
you  will,  but  never  make  them  legislators.”  However,  this  illogical 
demand  had  little  effect  upon  the  Courts,  upon  Congress,  or  upon  the 
People,  for  throughout  United  States  history  lawyers  have  always 
been  predominant  in  legislative  halls.  Which  is  as  it  should  be,  it 
would  seem;  men  who  have  made  the  study  of  law  their  life-work 
should  he  well  fitted  to  make  the  laws. 

Chief-Justice  Jay  quite  early  “evinced  that  comprehension  of 
the  essential  functions  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  Court  and  of  its 
duty  never  to  express  its  judicial  opinion,  except  in  a case  litigated 
between  parties  in  due  judicial  course,  which  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  American  frame  of  government,”  writes  Warren. 
State  opposition  to  Hamilton’s  financial  measures  for  the  Nation 
caused  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  appeal  to  Jay.  “This  is 
the  first  symptom,”  wrote  Hamilton,  “of  a spirit  which  must  either 
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be  killed  or  it  will  kill  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I send 
the  Resolutions  (of  the  Virginia  House  of  Representatives  condemn- 
ing the  Government)  to  you  that  it  may  be  considered  what  ought  to 
be  done.  Ought  not  the  collective  weight  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
Government  to  be  employed  in  exploding  the  principles  they  con- 
tain ?”  Hamilton  wrote  in  apparent  heat,  but  Jay  replied  “in  cool 
and  restrained  language,”  stating  that  action  was  inadvisable. 
“Having  no  apprehension  of  such  measures,  what  was  to  be  done  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  a question  of  some  difficulty  as  well  as  import- 
ance; to  treat  them  as  very  important  might  render  them  more  so 
than  I think  they  are.  . . . The  assumption  will  do  its  own 

wrork ; it  will  justify  itself  and  not  wrant  advocates.  Every  indecent 
interference  of  State  Assemblies  will  diminish  their  influence;  the 
National  Government  has  only  to  do  what  is  right  and,  if  possible, 
be  silent.  If  compelled  to  speak,  it  should  be  in  few  words,  strongly 
evinced  of  temper,  dignity  and  self-respect.”  Jay  added  dignity  to 
the  most  dignified  phase  of  government. 

This  trait  was  noticeable,  and  especially  valuable  to  the  Nation, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Circuit  Courts.  The  Justices  had  to  hold 
court  twice  yearly  in  three  Circuits — the  Eastern  Middle  and  South- 
ern— into  which  the  country  had  been  divided ; and  while  there  was 
little  business,  the  dignified  procedure  of  the  court  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  country,  much  impressed  the  people.  It  was, indeed, their 
introduction  to  the  National  Government;  and  the  introduction  was 
such  as  to  set  the  latter  upon  a pedestal  of  dignified  honor.  Through 
the  charges  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  to  the  Grand  Juries  throughout 
the  country,  wThich  charges  were  circulated  by  the  Press,  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  new  Constitution  and  Government  became 
known  to  the  people  in  a more  impressive  way  than  would  have 
been  possible  through  other  organs  of  government.  One  paper  said, 
as  to  this : ‘ ‘ Among  the  more  vigorous  production  of  the  American 
pen  may  be  enumerated  the  various  charges  delivered  by  the  Judges 
of  the  United  States  at  the  opening  of  their  respective  Courts.  . . . 
The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  has  the  high  power  of  giving- 
men  much  and  most  essential  information  in  a style  the  very  model 
of  clearness  and  dignity.  ’ ’ One  of  his  charges  may  be  quoted.12 

““It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  all  how  greatly  our  individual 
prosperity  depends  on  our  National  prosperity,  and  how  greatly  our  National  prosperity 
depends  on  a well-organized  vigorous  government,  ruling  by  wise  and  equal  laws,  faith- 
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All  references  to  Jay,  however,  are  not  flattering.  Attorney- 
General  Randolph,  for  instance,  once  wrote  to  Madison  as  follows, 
regarding  Jay:  “An  opinion  which  has  long  been  entertained  by 
others  is  riveted  in  my  breast  concerning  the  C.  J.  He  has  a nerv- 
ous and  imposing  elocution,  and  striking  lineaments  of  face,  well 
adapted  to  his  real  character.  He  is  clear,  too,  in  the  expression  of 
his  ideas,  but  that  they  do  not  abound  on  legal  subjects  has  been 
proved  to  my  conviction.  In  two  judgments  which  he  gave  last  week, 
one  of  which  was  written,  there  was  no  method,  no  legal  principle,  no 
system  of  reasoning.” 

It  might,  however,  be  stated  that  the  two  opinions  to  which  the 
Attorney-General  referred  were  against  causes  which,  he,  had  him- 
self, presented. 

All  the  Supreme  Court  Justices  found  that  the  burden  of  circuit 
duties  was  more  than  they  should  be  asked  to  bear  for  long.  Their 
duties  were  incredibly  arduous.  For  instance,  the  judges  assigned 
to  the  Southern  Circuit  had  to  tour  the  states  of  North  and  South 
Carolina  twice  a year,  as  well  as  make  two  journeys  of  about  2,000 
miles,  to  and  from  Philadelphia,  in  stage  coaches,  over  poorly-made 


fully  executed.  Nor  is  such  a government  unfriendly  to  liberty — that  liberty  which  is 
really  estimable.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  but  a strong  government  of  laws,  irressistibly 
bearing  down  arbitrary  power  and  licentiousness,  can  defend  it  against  these  two  for- 
midable enemies.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  civil  liberty  consists  not  in  a right  to  every 
man  to  do  just  what  he  pleases,  but  it  consists  in  an  equal  right  to  all  citizens  to  have 
enjoy  and  do,  in  peace  security  and  without  molestation,  whatever  the  equal  and  con- 
stitutional laws  of  the  country  admit  to  be  consistent  with  the  public  good.”  He  pointed 
out  that  it  was  universally  agreed  that  they  who  are  vested  with  Executive  Legislative 
and  Judicial  powers  should  rest  satisfied  with  their  respective  portions  of  power  and 
neither  encroach  on  the  provinces  of  each  other,  nor  suffer  themselves  nor  the  others  to 
intermeddle  with  the  rights  reserved  by  the  Constitution  to  the  people.” 

His  explanation  of  the  necessity  of  a Federal  Judiciary  is  especially  clear  and  in- 
structive. ‘‘We  had  become  a Nation,”  he  said.  “As  such  we  were  responsible  to  others 
for  the  observance  of  the  Laws  of  Nations;  and  as  our  National  concerns  were  to  be 
regulated  by  National  laws,  National  tribunals  became  necessary  for  the  interpretation 
and  execution  of  them.  No  tribunals  of  the  like  kind  and  extent  had  heretofore  existed 
in  this  country.  From  such,  therefore,  no  light  of  experience  nor  facilities  of  usage  and 
habit  were  to  be  derived.  Our  jurisprudence  varied  in  almost  every  State,  and  was 
accommodated  to  local,  not  general,  convenience,  to  partial  not  National  policy.  This 
convenience  and  this  policy  were  nevertheless  to  be  regarded  and  tenderly  treated.  A 
judicial  control,  general  and  final,  was  indispensable.  The  manner  of  establishing  it  with 
powers  neither  too  extensive  nor  too  limited,  rendering  it  properly  independent  and  yet 
properly  amenable,  involved  questions  of  no  little  intricacy.  The  expedience  of  carrying 
justice,  as  it  were,  to  every  man’s  door  was  obvious;  but  how  to  do  it  in  an  expedient 
manner  was  far  from  being  apparent.  To  provide  against  discord  between  National 
and  State  jurisdiction,  to  render  them  auxiliary  instead  of  hostile  to  each  other,  and  so 
to  connect  both  as  to  leave  each  sufficiently  independent  and  yet  sufficiently  combined  was 
and  will  be  arduous.  Institutions  formed  under  such  circumstances  should  therefore  be 
received  with  candour  and  tried  with  temper  and  prudence.” — Chief  Justice  Jay’s  Charge, 
at  the  Circuit  Court  held  in  New  York,  on  April  4,  1790. 
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roads,  or  on  horseback.  Justice  Iredell  termed  his  life  that  of  a 
“travelling  postboy.”  Jay,  who  had  the  Northern  Circuit,  himself 
admitted  that  “the  Circuits  press  hard  on  us  all.”  Some  improve- 
ment came  in  1793,  when  Congress  passed  an  act  which  provided  that 
one  Supreme  Court  Justice  and  one  District  Judge  might  henceforth 
hold  Circuit  Court.  Jay  had  almost  decided  to  resign  because  of  the 
physical  strain  of  Circuit  duties ; indeed  he  had  been  a candidate  for 
the  Governorship  of  New  York;13  but  with  this  improvement  he  de- 
cided to  remain  on  the  Bench,  though  he  still  regarded  that  the  Cir- 
cuit duties  weakened  the  Federal  Judicial  System,  the  drudgery 
tending  to  break  down  the  dignity  of  deportment  and  utterance  the 
judges  should  preserve. 

In  a grave  national  emergency  in  1794,  Jay  was  again  called  up- 
on to  proceed  to  England.  The  result  was  the  treaty  commonly 
known  as  Jay’s  Treaty  concluded  by  him  with  the  English  Govern- 
ment in  1794.  Jay  really  did  well  for  his  country  in  these  negotia- 
tions; yet  he  raised  a storm  of  popular  disaffection.  “It  was  rati- 
fied because  it  was  the  best  he  could  get,  not  because  it  was  all  that  he 
wished.”  But,  curiously  enough,  there  was  as  intense  a feeling  of 
animosity  against  Jay  in  Britain.  Indeed,  it  finally  led  to  the  War 
of  1812;  and  then  Lord  Sheffield  said:  “We  have  now  an  opportun- 
ity of  getting  rid  of  that  most  impolitic  treaty  of  1794,  when  Lord 
Grenville  was  so  perfectly  duped  by  Jay.”  So  American  animosity 
against  Jay  was  hardly  deserved.  As  a matter  of  fact,  party  poli- 
tics fomented  incredible  bitterness  at  that  time. 

Jay’s  own  State,  however,  had  not  forsaken  him;  indeed,  five 
days  before  the  Chief  Justice  arrived,  he  had  been  elected  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  Upon  arrival  he  resigned  his  judicial  of- 
fice,14 a fortunate  decision,  it  seems,  for  his  future  course  in  that 
office  would  have  been  hard.  Even  so  early  some  were  criticizing 

13“In  1792,  ...  he  was  nominated  by  the  Federalists  of  the  State  of  New  York 
for  Governor,  in  opposition  to  George  Clinton,  but  the  votes  of  three  counties  (Otsego, 
Tioga,  and  Clinton)  being  thrown  out  on  technical  grounds  by  a returning  board,  the 
majority  of  which  were  Clintonians,  he  failed  of  election.” — National  Cyclopedia  of 
American  Biography  (White),  vol.  i,  p.  20. 

“Associate- Justice  Cushing  wrote  to  Jay,  upon  the  return  of  the  latter  from  England 
as  follows : “What  the  treaty  is  has  not  come  to  us  with  authenticity ; but  whatever  it  be, 
in  its  beginning  middle  or  end,  you  must  expect  to  be  mauled  by  the  song  of  bluntness — 
one  of  the  kinds  of  reward  which  good  men  have  for  their  patriotism.  Peace  and 
American  interests  are  not  the  objects  with  some.”  Jay  resigned  on  June  29,  1795,  and 
on  July  2nd  Washington  penned  a letter  to  him,  expressing  “his  sincere  regret,”  and  as- 
suring him  that  “in  whatever  line  you  may  walk,  my  best  wishes  will  always  accompany 
you.” 
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the  Administration  “for  appointing  a man  to  form  a treaty  who, 
from  his  office  as  Judge,  must  afterwards  expound  and  execute  it.” 

Washington  offered  the  vacant  Chief-Justiceship  to  Alexander 
Hamilton,  pointing  out  to  him  “the  immense  importance  of  confiding 
that  large  trust  to  one  who  was  not  to  be  scared  by  popular  clamor 
or  warped  by  feeble-minded  prejudices.”  The  President  made  no 
allusion  to  Jay  in  this,  for  of  course  Jay  had  other  cogent  reasons 
for  resigning;  he  could  not  hold  both  State  and  National  offices,  the 
Governorship  and  the  Chief -Justiceship.  Hamilton  had  recently 
resigned  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  having  decided  to 
renew  his  practice  of  law;  and  the  President  could  not  move  him 
from  this  course.  So  John  Rutledge  became  the  second  Chief-Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

In  this  chapter,  we  need  not  follow  Jay’s  course  in  the  Gover- 
norship ; but  the  time  soon  came  when  he  was  again  needed  in  judi- 
cial capacity  by  the  Nation.  Chief-Justice  Ellsworth,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Rutledge,  resigned  in  1800,  and  President  Adams  at  once  ap- 
pointed Jay  to  his  former  office.  On  December  19,  1800,  he  wrote  to 
Governor  Jay: 

“I  have  nominated  you  to  your  old  station.  This  is  as  inde- 
pendent of  the  inconstancy  of  the  people  as  it  is  of  the  will  of  a 
President.  In  the  future  administration  of  our  country,  the  firmest 
security  we  can  have  against  the  effects  of  visionary  schemes  or 
fluctuating  theories  will  be  in  a solid  Judiciary;  and  nothing  will 
cheer  the  hopes  of  the  best  men  so  much  as  your  acceptance  of  this 
appointment.  You  have  now  a great  opportunity  to  render  a most 
signal  service  to  your  country.  ...  I had  no  permission  from 
you  to  take  this  step,  but  it  appeared  to  me  that  Providence  had 
thrown  in  my  way  an  opportunity,  not  only  of  marking  to  the  pub- 
lic the  spot  where  in  my  opinion  the  greatest  mass  of  worth  remained 
collected  in  one  individual,  but  of  furnishing  my  country  with  the 
best  security  its  inhabitants  afforded  against  the  increasing  disso- 
lution of  morals.” 

This  frankly-stated  opinion  by  the  President  might  have  caused 
a man  less  well-poised  to  lose  his  balence.  It  must  have  been  grati- 
fying to  Jay  to  know  that  the  President  recognized  that  in  him  “the 
greatest  mass  of  worth  remained  collected,  ’ ’ and  that  the  Senate,  by 
confirming  his  appointment,  agreed  with  Adams;  yet  Jay  was  ever 
constructive.  He  could  not  deny  himself  this  opportunity  of  point- 
ing out  the  defects  he  had  found  in  the  Judicial  Department  of  the 
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Nation.  His  commission  had  actually  been  issued,  but  be  declined 
the  office,  “basing  bis  refusal  largely  on  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
relieve  the  Judges  from  their  onerous  duty  of  sitting  in  the  Circuit 
Courts.”15 

Governor  Jay  had  indeed  reached  a state  of  physical  health 
which  compelled  him  to  retire  from  public  life  altogether.  He  had 
formally  announced  in  the  New  York  Legislature  that  he  would 
do  so  “on  account  of  his  advanced  age  and  infirmities.”  This 
brought  a sarcastic  comment  from  an  opposition  paper,  which  in- 
terpreted his  retirement  from  the  New  York  office  and  his  complaint 
of  circuit  duties  as  an  attempt  to  pave  the  way  for  a cushioned  seat 
on  an  easy  Bench.  The  comment  was  that : “John  Jay,  after  having 
thru’  decay  of  age  become  incompetent  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
Governor,  has  been  appointed  to  the  sinecure  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  That  the  Chief  Justiceship  is  a sinecure  needs  no 
other  evidence  than  that  in  one  case  the  duties  were  discharged  by 
one  person  who  resided  at  the  same  time  in  England  (Jay)  and  by 
another  during  a year’s  residence  in  France  (Ellsworth).”  How- 
ever, most  people  knew  that  of  the  two  posts,  Governorship  of  New 
York  and  Chief- Justiceship  of  the  United  States,  the  latter  was  by 
far  the  more  arduous,  and  that  Governor  Jay  was  sincere  in  his  ex- 
pressions.16 So,  having  failed  to  obtain  Jay’s  acceptance,  and  hav- 


““The  original  Judiciary  Act,”  Jay  wrote  in  declining  the  appointment,  was  in  some 
respects  more  accommodated  to  certain  prejudices  and  sensibilities  than  to  the  great  and 
obvious  principles  of  policy.  Expectations  were,  nevertheless,  entertained  that  it  would  be 
amended  as  the  public  mind  became  more  composed  and  better  informed;  but  these  ex- 
pectations have  not  been  realized,  nor  have  we  hitherto  seen  convincing  indications  of  a 
disposition  in  Congress  to  realize  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  efforts  repeatedly  made  to 
place  the  Judicial  Department  on  a proper  footing  have  proved  fruitless.  I left  the 
Bench  perfectly  convinced  that  under  a system  so  defective,  it  would  not  obtain  the 
energy  weight  and  dignity  which  are  essential  to  its  affording  due  support  to  the  National 
Government,  nor  acquire  the  public  confidence  and  respect  which,  as  the  last  resort  of 
the  justice  of  the  nation,  it  should  possess.  Hence,  I am  induced  to  doubt  both  the  pro- 
priety and  the  expediency  of  returning  to  the  Bench,  under  the  present  system;  especially 
as  it  would  give  some  countenance  to  the  neglect  and  indifference  with  which  the  opinions 
and  remonstrances  of  the  Judges  on  this  important  subject  have  been  treated  . . . . 
I find  that,  independent  of  other  considerations,  the  state  of  my  health  removes  every 
doubt,  it  being  clearly  and  decidedly  incompetent  to  the  fatigues  incident  to  the  office.” — 
Warren’s  The  Supreme  Court  in  United  States  History,  vol.  i,  p.  173.  See  also  Carson’s 
History  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  U.  S. 

“John  Jay  was  born  in  New  York  City,  December  12,  1745,  the  eighth  of  ten  chil- 
dren of  Peter  Jay,  a West  Indian  merchant,  whose  parents  were  Huguenot  refugees.  His 
mother,  Mary  (Van  Cortlandt)  Jay,  was  a daughter  of  Jacobus  van  Cortlandt,  of  New 
York.  He  was  prepared  for  college  in  a New  Rochelle  school,  and  by  a private  tutor. 
In  1760,  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  ready  for  entrance  to  college.  In  May, 
1764,  he  graduated  from  King’s  (now  Columbia)  College,  New  York.  Without  delay 
he  became  a law  student  in  the  office  of  Benjamin  Kissam.  He  was  articled  to  the  lat- 
ter for  five  years,  but  seems  to  have  been  admitted  to  practice  in  1768.  He  did  not  prac- 
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ing  passed  over  Elias  Boudinot  of  New  Jersey,  as  “too  old,  too  long 
away  from  active  practice”  President  Adams  nominated  “a  gentle- 
man in  the  full  vigor  of  middle  age,  in  the  full  habits  of  business  and 
whose  reading  of  the  science  is  fresh  in  his  head.”  Much  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  President’s  own  associates  and  party,  John  Marshall  of 
Virginia,  a man  forty-five  years  old,  of  twelve  years  of  lawT  practice 
but  of  no  judicial  experience  at  all,  was  preferred  for  the  Chief -Jus- 
ticeship, and  eventually  was  commissioned  as  such,  despite  the  most 
pronounced  Federalist  opposition. 

New  York  State  did  not  have  a member  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  again  until  1806,  when  Henry  Brockholst  Livingston 
a brother-in-law  of  John  Jay,  was  offered  and  accepted  an  Associate 
Justiceship.  When  Justice  Alfred  Moore  of  North  Carolina  re- 
signed, at  the  end  of  February,  1804,  owing  to  failing  health,  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  had  to  choose  between  two  circuits,  the  Second  and 
the  Sixth.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Gallatin  ventured  to  advise 
the  President.  “The  importance  of  filling  this  vacancy  with  a Re- 
publican and  a man  of  sufficient  talents  to  be  useful  is  obvious,  but 
the  task  is  difficult,”  he  said.  “If  taken  from  the  Second  District, 

tice  much,  for  the  great  questions  that  were  agitating  the  minds  of  the  colonists  at  that 
time  drew  him  ardently  into  public  affairs,  on  the  side  of  the  People  against  the  Crown. 
On  May  16,  1774,  at  a meeting  of  citizens,  Mr.  Jay  was  appointed  a member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifty-one,  formed  to  correspond  with  other  colonies.  In  Sept.,  1774,  he  was 
a delegate  from  New  York  at  the  Congress  held  in  Philadelphia,  and  as  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  three  prepared  an  “Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Brittain,”  which  Jefferson 
declared  to  be  “the  production  of  the  finest  pen  in  America.”  Several  other  “Addresses,” 
defending  the  attitude  of  the  American  colonists  in  the  Revolution  followed,  all  emanat- 
ing from  Jay’s  pen.  He  served  in  the  Second  Congress,  in  Philadelphia,  in  May  1775. 
Thereafter,  until  New  York  State  was  well  established,  he  devoted  his  efforts  mainly  to 
her  affairs,  preparing  her  Bill  of  Rights,  and  having  most  influential  part  in  drafting 
her  Constitution.  In  1776,  he  was  appointed  Chief-Justice  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
which  office  he  held  until  December,  1778,  when  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  over  which 
he  presided.  On  Sept.  27,  1779,  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  Spain,  and  was  in  that 
diplomatic  post  when  called  upon,  in  178240  join  Benjamin  Franklin  and  John  Adams 
as  plenipotentiaries  of  the  United  States  in  peace  negotiations  with  England.  His  public 
career  between  that  time  and  1800,  when  he  declined  a second  time  as  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  had  been  reviewed  in  context  above.  But  for  his  self- 
sacrificing  patriotism  and  courage  in  negotiating  the  treaty  which  he  felt  would  be  mis- 
construed in  his  own  country  but  which  he  was  convinced  was  infinitely  preferable  to 
war,  he  probably  would  have  been  the  nominee  of  the  Federalists,  in  1797,  for  election 
as  President  of  the  United  States.  He  retired  from  his  second  term  as  Governor  of 
New  York  in  1801.  and  lived  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  comparative  quietude  upon  his 
country  estate,  at  Bedford,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  on  May  17,  1829. 
Only  one  incident  of  his  last  twenty-five  years  of  life  need  here  be  referred  to.  He 
presided  at  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  New  York  in  1821,  at  Kingston,  and  in  his 
closing  remarks  on  that  occasion  he  gave  evidence  that  his  thoughts  were  still  on  the 
high  plane  he  had  shown  during  his  years  as  Chief  Justice.  To  the  delegates  he  said, 
in  closing : “Let  virtue,  honor  and  love  of  liberty  and  of  science  be  and  remain  the 

soul  of  this  Constitution.”  He  was  a student  and  advocate  of  good  government,  but  never 
had  been  a politician. 
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Brockholst  Livingston  is  certainly  first  in  point  of  talents.  If  taken 
from  the  Sixth  District,  unless  you  know  some  proper  person,  in- 
quiry will  be  necessary.  ...  I am  told  that  the  practice  is  as 
loose  in  Georgia  as  in  New  England  and  that  a real  lawyer  could  not 
easily  be  found  there.  But  South  Carolina  stands  high  in  that  re- 
spect, at  least  in  reputation.”  Jefferson  nominated  William  John- 
son, of  South  Carolina,  then  only  thirty-two  years  old,  the  youngest 
man  ever  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court.  However,  Livingston’s 
chance  soon  came.  Judge  Paterson  died  on  September  6,  1806,  and 
Jefferson  did  not  hesitate  then  to  nominate  Henry  Brockholst  Liv- 
ingston, a Justice  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  a cousin  of 
Chancellor  Robert  R.  and  Edward  Livingston.  Brockholst  Living- 
ston was  then  forty-nine  years  old.  He  was  an  Associate  Justice 
for  seventeen  years,  and  came  into  particular  notice  in  1810  by  his 
opinions  in  the  Embargo  Cases.  Story  described  him,  in  1808  as 
follows : 

“Livingston  has  a fine  Roman  face;  an  aquiline  nose,  high  fore 
head,  bald  head  and  projecting  chin,  indicating  deep  research, 
strength  and  quickness  of  mind.  I have  no  hesitation  in  pronounc- 
ing him  a very  able  and  independent  Judge.  He  evidently  thinks 
with  great  solidity  and  seizes  on  the  strong  points  of  argument.  He 
is  luminous,  decisive,  earnest  and  impressive  on  the  bench.  In  pri- 
vate society  he  is  accessible  and  easy  and  enjoys  with  great  good 
humor  the  vivacities,  if  I may  coin  a word,  of  the  wit  and  the 
moralist.” 

Justice  Livingston  eased  the  national  situation  at  a critical  time 
of  financial  stress  by  his  opinion  as  to  State  powers  in  bankruptcy. 
But  six  years  later,  when  he  died,17  the  situation  was  still  critical; 

“Henry  Brockholst  Livingston  was  born  in  New  York  City,  Nov.  26,  1757,  the  son 
*>{  William  Livingston,  who  became  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  When  Brockholst  was 
fifteen  years  old,  the  family  removed  the  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  where  William  Livingston 
erected  a fine  colonial  residence,  which  became  celebrated  as  Liberty  Hall.  Brockholst 
graduated  with  honor  from  Princeton  College  in  1774,  and  was  of  distinguished  record 
as  a Revolutionary  officer,  rising  to  grade  of  lieutenant-colonel  by  1779,  in  which  year 
he  accompanied  his  brother-in-law,  John  Jay,  to  Spain,  as  the  latter’s  private  secretary. 
He  was  captured  at  sea  by  the  British  in  1782,  and  taken  to  New  York  and  cast  into 
prison.  He  was  paroled  on  the  arrival  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  and  sent  to  his  father’s 
home.  As  he  had  pledged  his  honor  not  to  again  enter  the  fighting  forces,  Brockholst 
Livingston  went  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  there  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Peter 
Yates.  In  1783  he  was  admitted  to  practice,  and  after  the  evacuation  of  New  York  by 
the  British  removed  to  that  city.  At  about  this  time,  he  dropped  his  first  name,  and 
thereafter  was  known  as  Brockholst  Livingston.  He  was  regarded  as  “one  of  the  most 
accomplished  scholars,  able  advocates  and  fluent  speakers  of  his  time  in  the  city,  but 
violent  in  his  political  feelings  and  conduct.  In  1802  he  was  appointed  to  the  bench  of 
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some  cases  “of  immense  importance  in  the  field  of  constitutional 
law  were  then  pending  and  awaiting  argument,  ’ ’ two  of  them  being 
financial  involvements:  Ogden  v.  Saunders,  as  to  the  validity  of 
State  bankrupt  laws;  and  Osborn  v.  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in- 
volving the  fight  in  Ohio  against  the  great  national  bank.  Another 
great  undecided  issue  was  the  Steamboat  Monopoly  Case,  which 
was  agitating  New  York,  and  three  neighboring  states  almost  into 
war. 

Chief-Justice  Marshall  seemed  especially  apprehensive  as  to 
the  character  of  the  man  whom  President  Monroe  would  appoint  to 
fill  the  vacancy.  Writing  to  Justice  Story  on  July  2,  1823,  he  said: 
“You  alarm  me  respecting  the  successor  of  our  much  lamented 
friend.  I too,  had  heard  a rumor  which  I hoped  was  impossible. 
Our  Presidents,  I fear,  will  never  again  seek  to  make  our  department 
respectable.”18  Among  the  possible  candidates  from  New  York 
were  Smith  Thompson,  Ex-Chancellor  James  Kent,  Chief- Justice 
(of  New  York  Supreme  Court)  Ambrose  Spencer  and  Henry  Whea- 
ton. Thompson  was  at  that  time  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and,  within 
a week  of  Livingston’s  death,  was  offered  the  seat.  He  could  come 
to  no  immediate  decision,  however,  partly  because  of  poor  health. 
One  reason  he  gave  for  doubting  his  ability  to  undertake  the  new 
office  was  that  “his  work  when  on  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  had 
led  him  principally  to  the  sway  of  the  common  law,”  whereas  “the 
questions  which  arose  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
are  mostly  other  branches  of  legal  science  and  would  therefore  be 
in  some  measure  a new  field  for  me.”  He  also  thought  the  salary 
was  insufficient,  Washington  being  “the  most  expensive  place  in 
the  United  States.”  However,  his  tardiness  in  accepting  the  jus- 
ticeship lay  chiefly  in  his  belief  that  he  would  be  nominated  as  the 
Republican  candidate  for  President  in  1824.  Webster  wrote  to 
Story:  “Thompson  can  undoubtedly  have  the  appointment  but  is 
hesitating,  having  his  eyes  on  the  Presidency.”  Webster  went  on: 
“When  a man  finds  himself  in  a situation  he  hardly  ever  dreamed 
of,  he  is  apt  to  take  it  for  granted  that  he  is  a favorite  of  fortune, 
and  to  presume  that  his  blind  patroness  may  have  yet  greater  things 

the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  and  had  that  judicial  capacity  at  the  time  he  was 
commissioned  as  Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  confirmation 
of  which  appointment  occurred  in  the  Senate  on  Jan.  16,  1807.  In  1818  Harvard  College 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  died  at  Washington  March  19,  1823. 

“Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.,  2nd  series,  xiv,  July  2,  1823. 
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in  reserve  for  him.”19  On  July  20th  Calhoun  suggested  the  names 
of  Spencer,  Kent,  Van  Ness,  Wheaton,  Edwards  and  Sanford; 
thought  that  selection  should  be  made  at  once,  for  he  considered  the 
office  as  “the  highest,  except  the  Chief  Magistracy,  under  the  na- 
tional system.”  Adams  and  Wirt,  both  members  of  Monroe’s  Cabi- 
net, urged  the  President  to  realize  “the  tremendous  importance  of 
appointing  a man  “of  the  highest  character  and  acceptable  to  the 
whole  Nation  rather  than  to  local  State  interests.”  Wirt  wished 
that  Thompson  would  accept,  but  if  he  did  not,  his  next  choice  would 
be  Chancellor  Kent,  of  New  York.  Wirt  wrote : “ . . . Kent  holds 

so  lofty  a stand  everywhere  for  almost  matchless  intellect  and  learn- 
ing, as  well  as  for  spotless  purity  and  high-minded  honor  and  pa- 
triotism, that  I firmly  believe  the  Nation  at  large  would  approve 
and  applaud  the  appointment.  . . . The  Constitution  is  the  pub- 

lic property  of  the  United  States.  The  people  have  a right  to  expect 
that  the  best  means  will  be  adopted  to  preserve  it  entire.  ...  It 
is  now  seen  on  every  hand  that  the  functions  to  be  performed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  are  among  the  most  difficult  and 
perilous  which  are  to  be  performed  under  the  Constitution.  They 
demand  the  loftiest  range  of  talents  and  learning,  and  a soul  of 
Roman  purity  and  firmness.”20  He  hoped  that  the  President  would 
ignore  party  affiliations,  and  appoint  the  best  man,  rather  than  a 
mediocre  jurist  of  his  own  party.  Wirt  perhaps  did  not  have  Van 
Buren  in  mind,  though  it  was  a fact  that  the  Federalist  Senator  from 
New  York,  Rufus  King,  had  for  some  time  been  strongly  urging 
upon  President  Monroe  the  appointment  of  his  Republican  colleague, 
Martin  Van  Buren,  than  whom,  he  said,  no  man  was  “better  quali- 
fied for  a high  and  difficult  judicial  station.”21  Those  were  difficult 
time,  a period  in  which  it  was  vitally  necessary  that  the  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  should  not  be  swayed  by 
home-state  or  political  reasons  in  interpreting  constitutional  law. 
Grave  issues,  affecting  many  states,  including  New  York,  were  be- 
fore the  Court,  and  Senator  King  had  “sounded”  Van  Buren  as  to 
his  ability  to  think  nationally,  instead  of  locally,  forgetting  party 
politics  for  the  Nation’s  good.  Van  Buren  was  confident  of  his  pow- 
er to  do  so.  It  appears  that  Thompson  had  also  asked  Van  Buren 

“Story,  I,  letter  of  Webster  to  Story,  Apr.  6,  1823. 

“Wirt  II,  133:  Letter  of  Wirt  to  Monroe,  May  5,  1823. 

21Kent  Paper,  MSS. 
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if  he  would  accept  the  Associate-Justiceship,  so  it  was  quite  proper 
that  Van  Buren  should  address  him  on  the  matter.  He  wrote:  “1 
feel  entire  confidence  in  my  ability  to  withdraw  entirely  and  forever 
from  the  scenes  in  which  for  many  years  I have  taken  part.”22  Sec- 
retary Adams  joined  King  in  advocating  Van  Buren,  who,  he  felt 
would  have  followed  in  the  tracks  of  Marshall  and  proved  himself  a 
sound  interpreter  of  National  principles.”  However,  their  efforts 
were  of  no  avail.  Monroe  decided  for  himself,  barring  the  Great 
Chancellor  (Kent)  presumably  because  of  party;  and  Van  Buren  he 
could  not  consider  because  Thompson,  after  vacillating  so  long, 
finally  decided  to  himself  accept  the  justiceship,  realizing  that  John 
Quincy  Adams  had  more  chance  of  becoming  the  Republican  nomi 
nee  for  the  Presidency.  So,  on  December  8,  1823,  Monroe  sent 
Thompson’s  name  to  the  Senate,  for  confirmation  as  Chief-Justice; 
and  the  matter  was  ended  next  day,  when  the  Senate  confirmed  the 
appointment.  As  to  Van  Buren,  King’s  object,  so  Van  Buren  later 
believed,23  was  “to  withdraw  Van  Buren  from  politics  and  from 
advocacy  of  Crawford’s  nomination  for  the  Presidency.” 

When  the  Court  convened  in  1824,  the  important  Steamboat 
Monopoly  Case,  Gibbons  v.  Ogden  (9  Wheat.  1)  was  on  the  docket 
for  argument.  In  it,  the  Supreme  Court  was  “destined  to  express, 
in  immortal  terms,  its  views  as  to  the  broad  extent  of  Federal  power 
over  internal  commerce.”24  It  was  to  decide  the  question  whether 
the  Livingston-Fulton  combination  should  continue  to  enjoy  the 
monopoly  it  had  held  for  twenty-four  years,  by  authority  of  the 
New  York  Legislature,  an  exclusive  right  to  run  steam-propelled 
craft  in  the  waters  of  NewYork  State.  A case  had  come  into  the  Unit- 
ed States  Circuit  Court  in  1818  and  had  been  dismissed  for  want  of 
Jurisdiction;  and  the  State  Courts 'had  upheld  the  monopolists. 
Neighboring  states,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Ohio,  had  adopted 
retaliatory  statutes  in  1818  and  1822,  and  the  feelings  aroused  had, 
as  Wirt  stated  in  his  final  argument,  reached  such  an  alarming  in- 
tensity that  the  four  states  “were  almost  on  the  eve  of  civil  war.” 
Justice  Thompson  would  have  been  somewhat  embarrassed  had 
he  taken  his  seat  upon  the  Bench  while  this  case  was  proceeding, 
for  he  was  a brother-in-law  of  Robert  R.  Livingston,  the  originator 

”Van  Buren  Papers,  MSS;  letter  of  Van  Buren  to  Thompson,  March  30,  1823. 

2SVan  Buren  Autobiography,  in  Am,  Hist.  Assn.  Reports  (1918)  11,  141. 

2,Warren’s  The  Supreme  Court  in  United  States  History,  11,  57. 
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of  the  Monopoly.  But  another  cause — family  affliction,  in  the  recent 
death  of  his  daughter,  came  to  prevent  Justice  Thompson  from  tak- 
ing his  seat  until  February  10th,  after  the  close  of  argument.  He 
remained  a Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  twenty  years — until 
his  death  in  1843,  and  came  into  wide  prominence  on  many  occasions. 
In  one  opinion,  Justice  Thompson,  in  “striking  and  dignified”  lan- 
guage, declared  that  the  President  (Jackson)  was  bound  by  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Court,  and  could  not  consider  himself  as  “an  inde- 
pendent and  coordinate  branch  of  the  Government,  with  a right  to 
execute  the  laws  and  Constitution  as  he  understood  them.”  The 
National  Intelligencer  commenting  on  this  decision  by  Justice 
Thompson,  congratulated  its  readers  “upon  the  spirit  of  independ- 
ence and  of  resistance  to  the  insidious  encroachments  of  despotism 
which  are  embodied  in  it,”  and  further  stated:  “This  opinion  con- 
firms and  fixes  our  respect  for  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  our  reverence  for  the  principle  of  judicial  independence.  . . . 
It  will  stand  as  a beacon  to  mark  to  demagogues  in  office,  for  all  fu- 
ture time,  the  point  at  which  their  presumption  and  tyrannous  dis- 
position will  he  rebuked  and  effectively  stayed.”25 

Justice  Smith  Thompson  died  on  December  18,  1843.  His  judi- 
cial record  had  been  generally  good,  and  included  five  decisions  in- 
volving questions  of  international  law,  or  in  some  way  affecting  in- 
ternational relations.28  Charles  Sumner,  in  1834,  described  Justice 
Thompson  as  “a  kind-hearted  man,  now  somewhat  depressed  from 
the  loss  of  his  wife.”  At  the  meeting  of  the  Bar,  upon  the  occasion 
of  his  death,  Justice  Nelson  said: 

“From  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  Supreme  bench,  he 
laboriously  fulfilled  all  the  obligations  of  his  elevated  station,  which, 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  he  illustrated  and  adorned,  distin- 
guished as  he  was  for  everything  that  can  give  a title  to  reverence. 
Of  the  assiduity,  the  patience,  the  energy  and  singleness  of  pur- 
pose with  which  he  discharged  his  arduous  official  duties,  his  genius, 
his  attainments,  and  his  intellectual  vigor,  the  recorded  judgments 
of  the  court  during  the  whole  term  of  his  service  furnish  permanent 
attestation.”27 

Deceased  had  been  a Supreme  Court  Justice  for  almost  forty 
years,  having  served  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  for  seven- 

“National  Intelligencer,  March  13,  1838. 

“Lord’s  Beacon  Lights  of  History,  xi,  353. 

“Feather’s  Supreme  Court  of  United  States,  p.  60. 
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teen  years  (1801-18),  for  four  years  of  which  he  had  been  Chief-Jus- 
tice.28  He  possessed  estimable  qualities,  as  the  Court  testified,  in 
1843.  In  response  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Bar,  the  Court  declared 
that  “he  was  not  only  their  honored  and  respected  Associate  in  the 
discharge  of  their  official  duties,  but  he  was  beloved  as  their  friend, 
and  endeared  to  everyone  by  his  frankness,  his  kindness  and  his  un- 
stained honor.’  ’ 

The  death  of  Justice  Thompson  again  brought  Van  Buren’s 
name  into  the  list  of  possible  successors.  President  Tyler  seemed  to 
be  determined  to  send  in  Van  Buren’s  name,  considering  the  move- 
ment as  “one  of  the  most  happy  that  had  ever  occurred  to  a states- 
man,” wrote  Silas  Wright,  who  was  then  Senator  from  New  York, 
and  leader  of  the  Van  Buren  Democracy.  To  Senator  Wright  it 
seemed  ludicrous  to  offer  the  seat  to  the  former  President,  and 
when  General  Mason  of  Michigan  called  on  Wright,  and  “very  dip- 
lomatically,” in  a “most  solemn  and  formal  manner,”  broached  the 
subject,  finally  asking  the  Senator  to  State  his  opinion,  the  latter 
said:  “Tell  Mr.  Tyler  from  me  that  if  he  desires  to  give  the  whole 
country  a broader,  deeper,  heartier  laugh  than  it  ever  had,  and  at 
his  own  expense,  he  can  effect  it  by  making  that  nomination.” 
Wright  did  not  look  upon  the  office  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  ex- 
President.  he  merely  fathomed  Tyler’s  political  scheme.  Tyler’s 
ulterior  motive,  it  seems,  was  to  “side-track”  Van  Buren;  to  make  it 
impossible  for  the  latter  to  obtain  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
President  in  1844;  he  himself  wanted  to  be  the  nominee.  However 
Senator  Wright’s  frank  words  had  their  effect  for,  on  Jan.  8,  1844, 
Tyler  sent  to  the  Senate  the  name  of  John  C.  Spencer,  a brilliant 
New  York  lawyer,  who  had  accepted  appointments  under  Tyler,  first 
as  Secretary  of  War  and  later  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Spen- 


2SSmith  Thompson  was  born  in  Stanford,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  17,  1768  (one 
report  gives  birth  at  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  in  1767),  and  was  educated  at  Princeton,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1788.  He  studied  law  with  Chancellor  Kent,  at  Poughkeepsie,  and  sup- 
ported hirpself  by  teaching  in  local  schools.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1792,  and 
began  to  practice  in  Troy.  In  1800  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature;  in  the  next 
year  he  was  a member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention.  In  1802  he  became  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  when  Chief-Justice  Kent  be- 
came Chancellor  in  1814,  Thompson  took  his  place.  He  was  succeeded  as  Chief-Justice 
in  1818,  by  Ambrose  Spencer,  Thompson  having  resigned  to  become  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  under  Monroe.  From  that  office  he  went  to  an  Associate  Justiceship  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  1823.  In  1824  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Yale  and 
Princeton,  and  in  1835  from  Harvard.  He  died  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  18,  1843. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  the  oldest  Vice-President  of  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety.— See  Carson’s  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
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cer’s  political  activities  and  present  affiliations  had,  however,  made 
him  obnoxious  to  the  Clay  Whigs.  Erastus  Root,  of  New  York, 
wrote : ‘ ‘ I have  no  confidence  in  the  political  integrity  of  Mr.  Spen- 
cer. ’ ’ Clay  declared : “ . . . if  Spencer  be  confirmed  he  will  have 

run  a short  career  of  more  profligate  conduct  and  good  luck  than 
any  man  I recollect.’ ’ The  Whigs  looked  upon  Spencer  as  having 
betrayed  them,  though  all  acknowledged  “his  legal  ability  to  fill  with 
honor  the  office.”  On  the  last  day  of  January,  1844,  his  nomination 
was  rejected  by  a vote  of  twenty-one  to  twenty-six  senators.  As  to 
this  defeat,  which  “was  terrible  but  just  punishment”  for  Spencer, 
the  New  York  Herald  correspondent  wrote:  “The  Senators  felt  that 
our  Supreme  Court  is  our  last  bulwark,  our  fortress,  our  rock  and 
tower  of  defence  when  all  else  fails  and  the  vacancy  must  be  filled 
with  a man  of  diamond  purity  and  adamantine  integrity.”  Two 
Philadelphia  lawyers,  Sergeant  and  Binnev,  were  next  offered  the 
nomination  but  both  declined;  several  other  quite  eminent  men, 
among  them  Wheaton  Marcy  and  Van  Ness  of  New  York,  were  ap- 
proached; Tyler  twice,  in  March,  offered  the  nomination  to  Silas 
Wright.  “What  the  President  will  do,  we  cannot  determine,”  wrote 
Justice  Story.  “I  want  as  associate  a man  of  the  highest  integrity, 
with  youth  and  ambition  enough  to  make  him  become  a deep  stu- 
dent in  all  the  law,  and  with  a spirit  of  love  for  the  Constitution  and 
an  independence  to  proclaim  it,  which  shall  make  him  superior  to 
all  popular  clamors.”  “0!  that  I had  your  excellent  son  (William 
Kent)  as  my  colleague  on  the  Bench;  then  should  I feel  ready  to  de- 
part in  peace,”  wrote  Justice  Story,  the  last  of  the  old  Marshall 
Court,  to  his  friend,  Kent. 

On  March  13, 1844,  Tyler  sent  to  the  Senate  the  name  of  Reuben 
H.  Walworth  who  was  then  Chancellor  of  New  York.  The  nomina- 
tion was  not  well  received,  Senator  Crittenden  being  advised  from 
New  York  that  Walworth  was  recommended  by  many  “distin- 
guished Members  of  the  Bar”  of  New  York  “merely  because  they 
were  anxious  to  get  rid  of  a querulous  disagreeable  unpopular  Chan- 
cellor. It  was  explained  that  so  personally  obnoxious  was  Walworth 
that  even  his  own  political  friends  had  “voted  to  abolish  the  office 
of  Chancellor”  so  as  to  get  rid  of  him.  Still,  Crittenden’s  condem- 
nation of  Walworth  need  not  be  taken  as  the  true  index  of  the  lat- 
ter’s capability  and  usefulness  to  the  State,  for  it  appears  that 
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Crittenden  himself  was  casting  longing  eye  in  the  direction  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Another  Justice  died  in  April,  1844,  so  that  Tyler’s  troubles 
were  doubled.  He  nominated  Edward  King,  of  Philadelphia,  after 
Buchanan  had  declined;  but  the  year  passed  without  action  by  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  did  not  rudely  reject  the  nominations;  they 
merely  “laid  them  on  the  table.”  In  the  closing  days  of  the  Tyler  ad- 
ministration, however,  the  nominations  of  both  Walworth  and  King 
were  withdrawn  by  the  President  and  those  of  Samuel  Nelson,  of 
New  York,  and  John  Meredith  Read  of  Philadelphia  submitted.  The 
latter  was,  stated  one  critic,  “as  suited  for  a Judge  as  I am  for  an 
admiral”;  but  the  Senate  recognized  the  eminence  of  Nelson,  a law- 
yer of  conspicuous  ability  and  a jurist  of  twenty-two  years  of  good 
experience,  seven  as  Chief -Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York.  They  at  once  confirmed  the  appointment,  and  on  March  5, 
1845,  Samuel  Nelson  took  his  seat  as  Associate  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  As  a member  of  that  court,  he  spent  the 
next  twenty-seven  years  of  his  life. 

The  reputation  of  Samuel  Nelson  was  already  estimable;  his 
ability  as  lawyer  and  jurist  was  generally  recognized,  though  it  was 
thought  that  his  experience  had  been  only  in  common  law.  He  soon 
gave  evidence  however  that  he  was  well-equipped  in  equity,  mari 
time,  admiralty  and  international  jurisprudence.  “Not  only  did  he 
sustain  his  reputation,  but  it  was  very  seldom  that  his  decisions 
from  the  bench  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  New  York  were  challenged. 
On  questions  of  admiralty  and  maritime  law  particularly,  he  was 
considered  very  strong  authority;”  and  he  soon  came  into  the  rank 
of  the  most  eminent  jurists  of  the  country.  He  concurred  with  Chief- 
Justice  Taney  in  the  celebrated  Dred  Scott  Case  in  1857.  Some  of 
the  opinions  then  stated  of  him  need  not  be  taken  seriously.  For  in- 
stance, one  description  of  him  reads:  “Of  Nelson,  it  is  needless  to 
say  more  than  that  he  is  a New  York  Democrat  of  the  perishing 
school.  He  hesitated  to  go  with  the  Southern  judges  in  their  revolu- 
tionary opinions,  yet  he  had  not  sufficient  virtue  to  boldly  stand  up 
against  their  heresies.”  So  as  to  get  a clear  idea  of  Nelson’s  atti- 
tude in  this  important  case,  it  would  be  well  to  do  so  to  the  sources, 
( Dred  Scott  vs.  Sanford,  19  How.  U.  S.  393)  and  therefrom  cull  some 
information. 

Had  the  Supreme  Court  confirmed  the  decision  dismissing  the 
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case  for  want  of  jurisdiction,  to  holding  that  Dred  Scott  was  a slave 
and  therefore  not  a citizen  of  Missouri  within  the  meaning  of  that 
word  as  used  in  the  constitution,  the  decision  would  probably  have 
been  generally  accepted  as  law.  Justice  Nelson  concurred  with  Chief 
Justice  Taney  and  with  all  the  other  justices  of  the  court  except 
Justices  Mehean  and  Curtis,  on  this  phase  of  the  case.  A majority 
of  the  court  however  including  the  Chief  Justice,  but  not  including 
Justice  Nelson,  went  entirely  outside  the  questions  fairly  presented 
by  the  record  and  held  that  the  act  of  Congress,  known  as  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  of  1820  which  forbade  the  existence  of  slavery  in 
that  part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  north  of  latitude  36'  30",  except 
in  the  territory  now  constituting  the  state  of  Missouri,  was  uncon- 
stitutional and  void.  The  result  of  this  decision  was  that  it  sanc- 
tioned the  carrying  of  slaves  by  their  owners,  as  they  might  carry 
any  other  personal  property  into  any  theretofore  free  territory  of 
the  United  States  and  that  neither  Congress,  nor  any  territorial 
government  could  lawfully  prevent  it. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  at  this  day  the  excitement  which  the  pro- 
mulgation of  this  decision  aroused,  for  at  that  time  nearly  one-half 
of  the  country  was  under  territorial  government. 

It  is  a matter  of  pride  for  New  Yorkers  to  recall  the  fact  that 
Justice  Nelson  was  not  led  into  the  position  of  a majority  of  his 
associates  on  this  phase  of  the  case. 

The  following  well  known  historical  facts  may  well  be  men- 
tioned in  this  connection.  The  decision  and  the  discussions  fol- 
lowing it  resulted  in  the  division  of  the  Democratic  party  and  conse- 
quent election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency.  In  compara- 
tively quick  succession  came  the  secession  of  several  Southern  slave 
states,  the  Civil  War,  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  and  the  Thir- 
teenth Amendment  of  the  Constitution,  prohibiting  slavery  and  the 
resultant  overturning  of  the  decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  Case. 

Nelson  gave  ample  evidence  of  his  loyalty  to  the  Union  during 
the  Civil  War;  his  advise  was  often  sought  by  the  Administration. 

A more  pleasing,  and  no  doubt  more  accurate,  characterization 
of  Justice  Nelson  than  that  just  quoted  was  written  by  a newspaper 
correspendent  in  1849.  It  reads : 

“Next  to  Wayne  sat  Nelson  (McKinley  being  absent) — “a  man 
of  handsome  features,  bland  and  gentleman-like  in  expression,  very 
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courteous  in  manner,  and  dignified  yet  easy  in  deportment.  He  pos- 
sesses much  good  sense,  and  is  an  excellent  lawyer.  His  apprehen- 
sion is  not  rapid,  but  he  thinks  clearly  and  reasons  strongly.  He  is 
probably  the  best  commercial  lawyer  on  the  Bench,  thanks  to  his 
New  York  education.  Since  his  elevation  to  his  present  place,  he  has 
shown  an  unusual  degree  of  energy  and  industry,  and  is  evidently 
working  for  a reputation.  He  is  not  suspected  of  ulterior  political 
views  and  his  integrity  and  independence  are  not  doubted.” 

In  1871  Justice  Nelson  was  selected  by  President  Grant  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  High  Commission  to  arbitrate  the  Alabama 
Claims  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  During  the  sittings  of  this 
Commission,  Judge  Nelson  retained  his  judicial  position,  but  before 
the  end  of  the  hearings  he  became  so  sick  that  he  felt  he  had  reached 
the  end  of  his  usefulness.  So  he  resolved  to  resign  his  seat  on  the 
Bench.  He  had  reached  the  age  of  eighty  years  when,  on  November 
28, 1872,  he  sent  in  his  resignation,  ending  a remarkable  career.  To 
his  twenty-seven  years  of  service  on  the  National  Bench  must  be 
added  fourteen  years  as  a Justice  of  the  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court  and  eight  years  as  Circuit  Judge,  his  judicial  career  thus 
spanning  almost  half  a century,  “a  circumstance  without  parallel  in 
the  history  of  jurisprudence.”29  His  resignation  was  reluctantly  ac- 
cepted by  the  President,  and  deeply  regretted  by  the  Bar.  Until  his 
final  sickness,  Judge  Nelson  had  had  unusually  good  health.  With 
the  exception  of  the  last  year  of  special  service  as  Commissioner, 
Justice  Nelson  during  his  half-century  as  a jurist  had  missed  only 
one  term  through  sickness.  He  loved  his  profession.  He  might  have 
been  Democratic  candidate  for  President  once,  had  he  wished;  and 
had  there  not  been  a change  of  party,  he  would  in  all  probability 
have  succeeded  Taney,  as  Chief  Justice,  it  is  said.  However,  Justice 
Nelson’s  life-story  as  it  is,  is  sufficiently  notable  to  bring  distinctive 
honor  to  New  York  State.30 


“Feather’s  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  p.  85. 

“Samuel  Nelson  was  born  at  Hebron,  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  10,  1792,  of 
Scotch-Irish  parents.  Reared  on  a farm,  he  went  from  District  School  to  a Classical 
School  at  Salem,  afterwards  to  Granville  Academy,  and  eventually  to  Middlebury  Col- 
lege, Vt.,  from  which  he  graduated  two  years  later.  He  studied  law  for  two  years,  and 
then  went  with  his  partner  to  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1817, 
and  soon  opened  office  in  Cortland,  N.  Y.  In  1821  he  was  a delegate  to  the  New  York 
State  Constitutional  Convention,  and  in  1823  was  appointed  Circuit  Judge.  In  1825  he 
removed  to  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  with  which  place  he  retained  association  during  the 
succeeding  almost  half-century  of  judicial  service.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  James 
Fenimore  Cooper,  whose  father  had  founded  Cooperstown ; and  in  Cooperstown  Judge 
Nelson  died,  on  December  13,  1873. 
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In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  Justice  Nelson  was  happy  in  resum- 
ing early  acquaintances.  He  might  have  been  often  seen  straddling 
a log  in  front  of  the  village  smithy  at  Cooperstown  happily  exchang- 
ing confidences  with  his  old  friend,  the  village  blacksmith  and  far- 
rier, while  the  latter  was  shoeing  a horse  or  making  the  sparks  fly 
from  the  anvil.  This  wonderful  republic  develops  many  great  men 
many  of  whom,  with  all  their  learning  and  exalted  station,  remain 
genuine  democrats  to  the  end. 

To  succeed  Nelson  President  Grant  was  urged  to  appoint  a Jus- 
tice from  the  South,  either  Thomas  J.  Durant  of  Louisiana  or  Judge 
Duval  of  Texas;  but  he  did  not  take  long  to  decide,  and  his  choice 
was  Ward  Hunt,  a Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York. 
Judge  Hunt  had  had  a distinguished  career  in  State  courts,  though 
not  much  can  be  written  of  him  as  to  his  work  on  the  National  Bench 
for  his  failing  health  soon  kept  him  from  sitting,  and  in  1882,  by  a 
special  Act  of  Congress,  he  was  because  of  physical  disability,  re- 
lieved from  further  service  altogether,  being  retired  on  full  salary. 
He  died  four  years  later,  in  Washington,  D.  C.31 

President  Arthur,  to  the  surprise  of  most  gentlemen  of  the 
Bar,  promptly  appointed  Koscoe  Conkling,  of  New  York,  to  the  seat 
vacated  by  Justice  Hunt.  “No  nomination  could  have  surprised  the 
country  more,”  stated  Harper’s  Weekly.  “ Conkling ’s  career  as  a 
politician  had  not  inspired  the  country  with  confidence  in  him  as  a 
magistrate.  ” “ Mr.  Conkling  is  a lawyer  only  in  name  ’ ’ declared  the 
Nation , “and  must  be  a poor  judge.”  Conkling  had  once  before 
been  offered  the  Chief-Justiceship  of  the  same  court,  pointed  out  the 
same  paper,  and  had  declined  it  “as  beneath  his  notice.”  Conk- 
ling’s  success  in  politics  had  made  him  many  enemies,  undoubtedly, 


31Ward  Hunt  was  born  in  Utica,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  June  14,  1810,  of  good  family. 
He  studied  in  Oxford  and  Geneva  Academies,  and  in  his  seventeenth  year  entered  Union 
College,  Schenectady.  After  graduation,  he  took  the  law  course  in  the  school  of  Judge 
James  Gould,  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  after  which  he  returned  to  Utica,  and  entered  the  law 
office  of  Hiram  Denio,  afterwards  an  eminent  Judge  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals. 
In  1831  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  soon  formed  partnership  with  Judge  Denio. 
He  soon  gained  professional  notice,  and  before  long  took  up  political  lines.  He  was 
elected  to  the  State  Assembly  in  1838;  in  1844  he  was  Mayor  of  Utica,  and  in  1847  was 
elected  to  the  State  Supreme  Court.  In  1856  he  passed  from  Democratic  affiliation  to 
the  new  Republican  party,  and  in  1865  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
succeeding  Judge  Denio.  In  1868  he  became  Chief-Judge  of  this,  the  highest,  State 
Court.  Under  the  reorganization  he  became  a Commissioner  of  Appeals,  but  resigned 
Jan.  7,  1873,  to  take  his  seat  as  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Judge  Hunt,  in  the  State  Courts  was  “urbane  and  courteous.”  He  possessed  an 
“even  and  well  controlled  temper,”  and  so  was  able  to  well  sustain  the  dignity  of  his 
position. 
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for  he  was  an  unusually  able  lawyer.  His  nomination  was  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  by  a vote  of  thirty-nine  to  twelve,  much  to  the  con- 
sternation of  certain  legislators.  But  Conkling  eased  the  minds  of 
his  enemies,  by  declining  the  position.  Whereupon,  the  President 
appointed  Samuel  Blatchford,  of  New  York,  to  the  general  satisfac- 
tion, be  it  said. 

Justice  Blatchford  was  well  fitted  for  the  responsibility. 
Throughout  his  career  he  had  associated  with  national  leaders,  and 
for  long  had  been  connected  with  the  United  States  Circuit  Court. 
While  he  had  achieved  success  in  general  practice,  it  was  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford’s  application  to  admiralty  law  that  gave  him  widest  repute. 
Justice  Samuel  Nelson  had,  in  1852,  appointed  him  Reporter  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Second  Judicial  Circuit;  and  in 
a few  years  the  compilation  of  Blatchford’ s Reports  of  that  court 
reached  to  the  twenty-fourth  volume.  In  1855,  he  had  assisted  in 
editing  Blatchford’ s and  Howland’s  Reports  of  admiralty  cases  in 
the  U.  S.  District  Court  of  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.  In 
1867,  he  had  succeeded  Samuel  R.  Betts,  as  U.  S.  District  Judge  of 
that  district;  and  in  1878  became  U.  S.  Circuit  Judge  of  the  Second 
Judicial  District,  on  the  death  of  Alexander  S.  Johnson.  Justice 
Blatchford  was  considered  among  the  foremost  in  the  country,  as  an 
Admiralty  Judge ; to  him  perhaps  more  than  to  any  other  judge  of 
his  time  came  intricate  and  perplexing  problems  in  admiralty  prac- 
tice; and  “his  accuracy,  care,  impartiality,  and  firmness  were  alike 
conspicuous.”  As  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  he  served  from  March  22,  1882,  until  his  death,  on 
July  7,  1893.32 

The  death  of  Justice  Blatchford,  or  rather  the  filling  of  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  his  death,  led  “to  a long  and  bitter  struggle  between 
President  Cleveland  and  Senator  David  B.  Hill,  of  New  York.  Wil- 
liam B.  Ilornblower,  of  New  York,  was  nominated  by  the  President 
on  September  19,  1893,  but  was  not  confirmed  by  the  Senate ; there- 


32Samuel  Blatchford  was  born  in  New  York  City,  March  9,  1820,  son  of  Richard 
Blatchford,  a lawyer  of  distinction,  friend  of  Webster,  trusted  associate  of  Lincoln,  and 
in  1862-63  Minister  to  Rome  (States  of  the  Church).  Samuel  received  his  academic 
education  in  a boarding  school  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  in  New  York  private  schools.  He 
was  a Freshman  at  Columbia  College  when  thirteen  years  old,  and  graduated  when 
seventeen.  He  was  private  secretary  to  William  H.  Seward  for  some  years.  In  1843  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  and  two  years  later  removed  to  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  becoming  law 
partner  of  William  H.  Seward  and  Christopher  Morgan.  In  1854  he  returned  to  New 
York  to  practice.  He  died  while  sojourning  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  the  summer  of  1893. 
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fore  on  January  22,  1894,  Wheeler  H.  Peckham,  a native  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  a lawyer  of  wide  knowledge  of  constitutional  law  and  exten- 
sive practice  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  was  nominated, 
only  to  be  rejected  by  the  Senate,  however.  It  was  the  influence  of 
Senator  Hill  that  caused  the  rejection  of  each  of  these  nominees.  So, 
in  February  of  that  year  Cleveland  looked  away  from  New  York,  and 
decided  upon  Edward  Douglass  White,  of  Louisiana,  who  was  con- 
firmed the  same  day.  Still,  with  the  death  of  Judge  Jackson,  of  Ten- 
nessee in  August,  1895,  Cleveland  had  another  opportunity  to  choose 
a New  York  jurist;  and  on  December  3,  1895,  he  appointed  Rufus 
Wheeler  Peckham  a Judge  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
a younger  brother  of  Wheeler  Peckham  before-mentioned.  Their 
father,  Rufus  Wheeler  Peckham,  had  also  been  a Judge  of  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals  until  1873,  when  he  met  tragic  death  at  sea. 
Justice  Rufus  W.  Peckham  (Jr.)  was  fifty-seven  years  old  when 
appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  and  he  re- 
mained on  the  Bench  until  his  death,  October  24,  1909.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  an  able  and  most  profound  lawyer,  and  as  a jurist  at- 
tained no  less  enviable  distinction.  Upon  the  death  of  Justice  Jack- 
son,  “the  most  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  New  Yrork  Bar  had 
turned  to  him  (Rufus  W.  Peckham)  as  the  one  best  fitted  to  wear 
the  robes  of  the  departed  jurist.”33 

The  next  New  York  lawyer  to  be  appointed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  was  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  jurists  and  able  statesmen  the  Nation  has  had.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  Justice  Brewer,  of  Kansas,  in  March,  1910,  Presi- 
dent Taft  appointed  Governor  Hughes,  the  appointment  being  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  on  May  2nd.  Hughes  at  that  time  was  forty- 
eight  years  old.  While  he  had  had  no  judicial  experience,  he  had 
gone  far  at  the  Bar,  and  had  distinguished  himself  as  Governor  of 


S3Rufus  Wheeler  Peckham  was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  8,  1838.  He  attended 
Albany  Academy  and  later  went  to  Philadelphia.  After  spending  the  year  1856  in  Europe, 
he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  his  father  and  of  Lyman  Tremain,  at  Albany,  and  in 
1859  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  On  Jan.  1,  i860,  he  formed  law  partnership  with  Lyman 
Tremain,  this  association  continuing  until  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1878.  Mr.  Peckham 
was  District  Attorney  of  Albany  County,  1869-71 ; and  during  his  term  a daring  express 
robbery,  and  resultant  trial,  brought  him  into  wide  notice  as  a public  prosecutor.  From 
1883  to  1886  he  was  a Justice  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  from  which  in  the  latter 
year  he  was  promoted  to  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  almost  paralleling  his 
father’s  professional  career.  Indeed,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  father,  had  death  not 
come  prematurely  when  he  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  career  as  a State  jurist,  would  also 
have  gone  to  the  Bench  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Justice  Rufus  W.  Peck- 
ham, Jr.,  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Columbia  University  in  1901. 
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New  York,  to  which  office  he  had  been  reelected  in  November,  1909, 
after  a notable  initial  term.  He  resigned  the  Governorship  on  Oc- 
tober 6,  1910,  to  become  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  Six  years  later  he  was  called  upon  to  lead  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  the  Presidential  campaign;  whereupon,  Justice 
Hughes  resigned  from  the  Bench.  It  seemed  on  the  night  of  election 
that  Hughes  was  President-Elect,  but  the  returns  of  next  day  from 
the  West,  particularly  from  California,  made  it  clear  that  Wilson 
had  been  elected,  by  a narrow  margin.34  Wilson  went  on  to  immor- 
tality as  the  Great  War  President,  and  Hughes  earned  world- wide 
commendation,  by  his  constructive  statesmanship  in  the  difficult 
post-war  years. 

New  York  had  no  other  former  member  of  her  Bar  upon  the 
Bench  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  until  1925,  when  Attor- 
ney-General Harlan  Fiske  Stone  was  nominated  by  President  Cool- 
idge,  to  succeed  Justice  McKenna,  of  California,  who  had  served  on 
the  Bench  since  1898,  and  who,  having  passed  his  eightieth  year,  had 
resigned.  Justice  McKenna  had  been  the  oldest  member  of  the 
Court  and  his  successor,  Justice  Stone,  is  the  youngest.35  Justice 

“Charles  Evans  Hughes  was  born  at  Glenns  Falls,  N.  Y.,  April  n,  1862.  He 
graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1881  and  from  Columbia  University  Law  School 
in  1884.  From  1884  to  1891  he  practiced  law  in  New  York  City.  He  was  Professor  in 
Cornell  University  Law  School  1891-93,  but  reentered  practice  in  the  latter  year.  The 
next  thirteen  years  were  spent  mostly  in  busy  and  increasingly  important  practice;  in 
1905-06  he  was  counsel  for  the  Armstrong  Insurance  Committee  (N.  Y.  Legislature),  and 
in  1906  was  Special  Assistant  to  United  States  Attorney-General  in  the  Coal  Investiga- 
tion. In  1905  he  declined  the  Republican  nomination  for  Mayor  of  New  York,  but  in 
the  next  year  accepted  the  nomination  for  the  Governorship  of  New  York,  and  in  No- 
vember, 1906,  was  elected.  Two  years  later  he  was  reelected,  but  resigned  before  the 
end  of  his  second  term,  to  become  Supreme  Court  Justice.  After  his  unsuccessful  cam- 
paign for  election  to  the  Presidency  in  1916,  Mr.  Hughes  reentered  law  practice,  but 
public  affairs  again  called  him  ere  long;  and  his  own  estimable  repute  was  perhaps  the 
deciding  factor  of  the  next  Presidential  campaign.  Giving  his  support  wholeheartedly 
to  Harding,  a hesitating  section  of  the  Republican  Party  was  brought  back  to  the  party, 
and  Harding  was  elected.  Mr.  Hughes  became  Secretary  of  State,  and  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  the  nation  has  had.  He  is  probably  the  only  Secretary  of  State 
who  has  been  of  such  marked  ability  as  to  be  given  almost  unrestricted  scope  in  his  office, 
deciding  and  initiating  matters  of  international  moment,  instead  of  merely  carrying  out 
the  wishes  of  the  President.  Mr.  Hughes  resigned  the  office  of  Secretary  on  March  4, 
1925,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  New  York  City. 

“Harlan  Fiske  Stone  was  born  at  Chesterfield,  N.  H.,  in  1872,  and  after  two  years 
of  high-school,  entered  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  for  a course  in  scientific 
farming.  He  soon  changed  his  mind  however,  and  entered  Amherst  College,  with  the 
intention  of  eventually  becoming  a physician.  After  graduating  at  Amherst,  however, 
he  turned  to  academic  work,  for  which  he  seems  to  have  been  well  fitted.  As  a teacher 
of  physics  and  chemistry  at  Putnam  High  School,  Newburyport,  Mass.,  he  accumulated 
the  necessary  funds  with  which  to  enter  Columbia  University  Law  School.  While  at 
Columbia,  he  made  his  way  by  teaching  history  at  the  Adelphi  Academy.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Law  School  in  1898,  and  entered  the  law  firm  of  Wilmer  and  Canfield, 
the  firm  later  becoming  Satterlee,  Canfield  & Stone.  The  firm  practiced  in  New  York 
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Stone,  thus,  with  many  years  of  vigor  still  before  him  apparently, 
and  a past  profitably  spent  in  acquiring  and  imparting  legal  knowl- 
edge and  as  an  active  practitioner  at  the  bar,  has  the  opportunity 
of  carrying  forward,  and  of  adding  to,  the  worthy  record  New  York 
State  has  made  in  the  history  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Justice  Stone  brings  an  academic  air  to  the  Bench.  He  is  a 
law  student  of  profound,  though  not  abstruse,  theories.  A biogra- 
pher,35a  recently,  wrote  as  follows  regarding  this  former  Dean  of 
Columbia  Law  School: 

“An  academician,  a man  who  does  not  view  the  law  as  some 
thing  to  be  worshipped,  but  as  a complex  and  changing  instrument 
to  be  approached  in  the  scientific  spirit,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  A man  whose  outstanding 
identity  with  the  legal  profession  has  been  in  the  capacity  of  a teach- 
er, who  has  had  little  experience  in  public  life  or  politics,  a man  of 
wide  intellectual  interests  aside  from  his  profession — such  is  Har- 
lan Fiske  Stone,  promoted  by  President  Coolidge  from  the  office  of 
Attorney-General  to  a position  in  the  highest  court.” 

One  of  Mr.  Stone’s  public  utterances  shows  an  attitude  much 
like  that  of  Chief-Justice  Marshall  as  to  the  power  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  curb  the  Legislature.  In  an  argument  against  the  proposal 
made  by  Senator  LaFollette  to  limit  the  right  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  declare  Congressional  enactments  unconstitutional,  Attorney- 
General  Stone  said : 

“When  we  provide  b)r  constitutional  amendment  that  Congress 
may  enact  a law  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  declared  unconstitu- 
tional we  are  doing  more  than  attacking  the  functions  of  a group  of 
estimable  gentlemen  who  hold  court  at  the  Capitol.  We  are  lodging 

City,  and  the  connections  were  most  influential,  Satterlee  being  a son-in-law  of  the  late 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  However,  Mr.  Stone's  inclination  ran  along  academic  lines,  and 
ere  long  he  held  professorial  capacity  in  Columbia  University.  He  was  a lecturer  at 
Columbia  from  1899  to  1902;  he  became  Adjunct  Professor  in  1903,  and  Professor  in 
1905;  whereupon  he  gave  up  private  practice.  In  1910  he  became  Kent  Professor  of 
Law  and  Dean  of  the  Columbia  Law  School.  In  1924  he  was  called  upon  by  President 
Coolidge  to  take  charge  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  which  had  been  bitterly  assailed 
by  Senate  and  Congress  when  under  its  former  head,  Attorney-General  Daugherty.  Mr. 
Stone  resigned  his  office  of  Dean,  and  became  Attorney-General.  He  held  the  reins  in 
firm  able  hands  during  a continuance  of  the  senatorial  storm  without  arousing  such 
animosity  that  when  the  test  of  his  administration  came — when  President  Coolidge  sent 
his  name  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation  as  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court — it 
would  be  sure  of  rejection.  There  were  some  senators  who  objected,  but  the  appointment 
was  finally  confirmed. 

“a  A.  H.  Ulm,  in  New  York  Times,  Jan.  11,  1925. 
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in  Congress  the  power  and  authority,  by  majority  vote — and  I re- 
mind you  that  it  may  be  by  a bare  majority  of  one — to  wipe  out 
every  vestige  of  State  sovereignty  and  all  the  reserve  powers  of  the 
States.” 

In  another  address  he  drew  attention  to  a noble  sentence  to  be 
found  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  Virginia.  It  is : 

“That  no  Government  can  be  preserved  but  by  a firm  adher- 
ence to  justice  moderation,  temperance,  frugality  and  virtue,  and  by 
frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  principles.  ’ ’ 

He  held  this  up  as  the  particular  need  of  the  somewhat  hectic 
period  of  political  history,  through  which  the  Nation  passed  in 
1924.  In  all,  the  Nation  seems  likely  to  be  well  served  by  New 
York’s  present  representative  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court 
which,  as  Adams  said,  is  the  “chief  pillar  upon  which  our  National 
Government  might  rest.” 

New  York  State  has  contributed  to  the  highest  national  court 
of  justice  one  Chief- Justice : John  Jay,  1789-95;  and  eight  Asso- 
ciate-Justices: Henry  Brockholst  Livingston,  1806-23;  Smith 
Thompson,  1823-43;  Samuel  Nelson,  1845-72;  Ward  Hunt,  1872-82; 
Samuel  Blatchford,  1882-93 ; Rufus  W.  Peckham,  1895-1909 ; Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  1910-16;  Harlan  Fiske  Stone,  1925 — . In  addition, 
New  York  might  claim  two  other  Associate- Justices  who  are  cred- 
ited to  other  states : Stephen  J.  Field,  who  was  a brother  of  David 
Dudley  Field  of  New  York,  and  studied  law  in  Albany,  but  who  was 
appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  from  California;36  and  Joseph  P. 
Bradley,  who  was  a native  of  Albany  County,  N.  Y.,  but  later  went 
to  New  Jersey,  where  he  entered  into  law  practice  (see  chapter 
xliii)  and  eventually  was  appointed  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
from  that  State.37 


3eStephen  J.  Field,  who  served  a longer  term  in  the  Supreme  Court  than  any  other 
Justice  not  even  excepting  John  Marshall,  and  who  was  appointed  from  California,  lived 
in  Albany  for  several  years  and  studied  law  there  in  the  office  of  Harmanus  Bleecker 
and  later  in  that  of  John  Van  Buren  afterwards  Attorney  General  of  the  State.  During 
the  time  he  lived  in  Albany  he  was  a teacher  for  three  years  in  the  Albany  Female 
Academy,  now  the  Albany  Academy  for  Girls,  and  received  the  munificent  salary  of  five 
hundred  dollars  per  year.  He  was  a brother  of  David  Dudley  Field,  the  great  New 
York  Codifier  of  our  laws  relating  to  practice,  and  of  Cyrus  W.  Field,  who  laid  the 
first  Atlantic  Cable.  A sister  was  the  mother  of  David  J.  Brewer,  who  was  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  during  a portion  of  the  time  when  Field  was  a member 
of  the  Court. 

"Joseph  P.  Bradley,  who  was  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  from  New  Jersey 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Berne,  Albany  County,  and  as  a boy  used  to  peddle  charcoal  in 
the  streets  of  Albany.  He  was  a member  of  the  Electoral  Commission  which  decided 
the  controversy  for  the  Presidency  between  Samuel  J.  Tilden  and  Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 
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New  York  State  has  also  provided  some  eminent  jurists  to  the 
Nation,  for  its  Circuit  and  District  Courts.  The  careers  of  several 
of  these  are  referred  to  in  earlier  chapters. 

Authorities : The  principal  sources  are  the  excellent  works  by 
Hampton  L.  Carson,  “The  History  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,”  and  Charles  Warren,  “The  Supreme  Court  in 
United  States  History”  (3  vols.,  Little  Brown  and  Co.,  1922).  Oth- 
er source  of  much  reference  are  Augustus  0.  Feather’s  “The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,”  1900;  and  Dr.  Lord’s  “Beacon 
Lights  of  History,”  vol.  xi. 

Other  sources  include:  American  Law  Register,  1856;  David 
Ramsay’s  History  of  the  United  States  (1808) ; History  of  West- 
chester County,  N.  Y.,  1925;  White’s  National  Cyclopedia  of  Amer- 
ican Biography;  Massachusetts  Historical  Soc.  Proceedings;  Kent 
Papers;  Van  Buren  Papers;  Peyton  F.  Miller’s  A Group  of  Great 
Lawyers;  Shaw’s  History  of  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  1886. 
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A Great  Colonial  Executive  and  Scholar — 
Cadwallader  Colden 

By  Charles  A.  Ingraham,  M.  D.,  Cambridge,  New  York 

HE  history  of  the  State  of  New  York,  compared  with  that 
of  Massachusetts  and  other  original  colonies  of  this 
country,  has  been  very  much  neglected,  and  lias  re- 
mained in  great  part  to  this  day,  except  to  historical  stu- 
dents, as  little  known  to  its  people  as  the  annals  of  Hindustan.  Other 
States,  priding  themselves  more  on  the  historic  treasures  of  their 
past,  have  carefully  preserved  and  spread  abroad  both  within  and 
without  their  borders  the  accounts  of  their  colonial  and  revolution- 
ary traditions,  enlarging  upon  and  impressing  their  importance. 
This  is  particularly  apparent  in  the  New  England  States,  where, 
from  the  earliest  times,  the  population  was  homogeneous,  and  devot- 
ed to  education  and  religion.  The  little  State  of  Vermont  has  col- 
lected and  treasured  the  details  of  its  annals  with  miserly  thrift, 
and  with  worthy  pride  has  laid  before  the  world  its  career  in  war 
and  peace. 

An  explanation  of  this  delinquency  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  New  York  was  from  the  first,  and  has  since  remained,  a com- 
mercial and  cosmopolitan  people.  As  far  back  as  1646,  Father  Isaac 
Jogues,  a Jesuit  Missionary,  described  the  little  town  which  has 
grown  to  be  our  national  metropolis,  in  this  manner : “On  this  island 
of  Manhate  and  its  environs  there  may  well  be  four  or  five  hundred 
men  of  different  sects  and  nations ; the  Director  General  told  me  that 
there  were  persons  there  of  eighteen  different  languages.”  In  the 
colonial  period  of  its  history,  New  York’s  primary  objects,  unlike 
the  scholarly  predilections  of  other  leading  provinces  of  the  country, 
were  to  make  money  and  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  royal 
governors  sent  to  lord  it  over  the  people  and  to  extort  from  them 
their  hard  earned  emoluments.  The  three  leading  towns  of  those 
early  days  were  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  of  these 
New  York  in  history  receives  little  credit  for  pioneering  for  liberty, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  other  States  having 
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early  and  late  advanced  their  claims  and  achieved  historic  suprem- 
acy. This  was  accomplished,  as  has  been  intimated,  through  their 
more  literary  tendencies,  and  from  their  citizenship,  through  greater 
uniformity  of  constituency,  being  better  able  to  appraise  and  appre- 
ciate their  early  annals. 

Particularly  as  regards  the  preliminary  movements  leading  up 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  as  concerns  the  part  taken 
by  the  Colony  of  New  York  in  the  Revolution,  has  this  Common- 
wealth been  shorn  of  its  rightful  honors  by  more  assertive  States. 
It  requires  but  a casual  glance  over  these  early  times  to  show  con- 
clusively that  New  York  was  in  the  fore  front  of  the  struggle  against 
the  arrogant  rule  of  Great  Britain.  From  the  coming  of  the  Dutch, 
impregnated  with  the  spirit  and  heroism  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  no 
colony  surpassed  New  York  through  all  its  history  up  to  and  through 
the  Revolution  in  its  hostility  to  royal  injustice,  a spirit  of  liberty 
which  was  shared  by  the  Huguenots,  Palatines  and  the  mixed  popu- 
lation generally.  Here  the  mighty  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the 
American  Press  was  first  vindicated,  of  which  great  event  Gouver- 
neur  Morris  said,  “The  trial  of  Zenger  in  1735  was  the  germ  of 
American  freedom — the  morning  star  of  that  liberty  which  subse- 
quently revolutionized  America.”  The  battle  of  Golden  Hill  was 
fought  in  New  York  City  nearly  two  months  before  the  occurence  of 
the  Boston  Massacre,  which  has  ever  been  heralded  as  witnessing 
the  first  blood  of  the  Revolution.  The  decisive  battle  of  that  war — 
Saratoga — was  fought  on  New  York  territory,  together  with  scores 
of  other  engagements,  ninety-two  to  be  exact,  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  any  other  colony,  constituting  it  the  vortex  of  that  world- 
influential  struggle.  Thousands  of  New  York  State  citizens  were 
cast  into  vile  prisons  and  viler  prison  ships  to  perish  miserably  at 
the  hands  of  a heartless  enemy.  No  less  than  four  colonial  conven- 
tions were  held  at  Albany,  viz. : in  1689,  1748,  1751  and  1754.  These 
were  the  toddling  steps  of  an  infant  republic,  uncertain  on  its  feet, 
but  feeling  its  way  and  slowly  acquiring  confidence  until  at  the 
last  cited  Albany  convention  a plan  for  a national  congress,  drawn 
up  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  was  adopted.  Though  this  ambitious 
scheme  was  vetoed  by  the  British  government,  it  shows  that  the 
people  were  advancing  to  federation  and  independence.  Other  his- 
toric facts  might  be  cited  to  prove  that  New  York  played  a highly 
distinguished  part  in  the  early  days  which  tried  men’s  souls,  and 
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that  her  population  was  unsurpassed  by  any  other  colony  in  the 
manner  in  which  from  first  to  last  it  opposed  the  tyranny  of  Great 
Britain. 

It  would  be  pleasant,  if  in  resurrecting  from  the  neglected  ar- 
chives of  the  colonial  history  of  New  York  the  name  of  one  who  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  his  contemporaries,  it  could  be  said  that  he 
was  with  the  people  in  their  great  fight  for  representative  govern- 
ment. Cadwallader  Colden,  however,  was  not  a friend  of  American 
liberty,  and  persistently  exerted  himself  throughout  a half  century 
and  more  in  the  New  York  colonial  service  of  the  King  as  an  arch 
enemy  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  But  he  contributed  to  the  ulti- 
mate victory  for  the  success  of  democracy  in  America  by  greatly 
aiding  in  establishing  and  developing  a strong  colonial  sway,  by  ad- 
ministering the  vast  lands  of  the  province  in  an  able  and  judicious 
manner,  and  in  opposing  the  encroachments  of  the  French  upon  our 
borders.  All  this  was  preparatory,  though  he  knew  it  not,  to  the 
end  that  after  wresting  the  great  western  domains  from  the  French, 
the  colonists,  well  experienced  in  war,  might  deliver  themselves  from 
the  yoke  of  Great  Britain  itself.  While  Dr.  Colden  is  not  an  attrac- 
tive historical  personage,  he  is  an  interesting  one,  and  his  career 
furnishes  a coherent  line  upon  which  may  be  conveniently  arranged 
many  important  events  in  the  colonial  history  of  New  York. 

Cadwallader  Colden  was  born  in  Ireland,  where  his  mother  was 
visiting,  on  February  17,  1688;  Scotland,  however,  was  the  home 
of  his  parents,  where  his  father,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Colden,  was 
minister  of  Dunfie,  and  here  young  Colden  was  brought  up.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1705  and  later 
studied  medicine  in  London.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1710  and 
practiced  his  profession  in  Philadelphia  for  a period  of  five  years, 
At  the  end  of  this  time  he  visited  London  and  married  Miss  Alice 
Chrystie,and  together  they  soon  after  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where 
Dr.  Colden  again  took  up  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  was  of  an 
ambitious  turn  with  a great  fondness  for  scientific  pursuits,  in  which 
he  had  already  made  considerable  progress.  The  profession  of 
medicine,  though  a noble  calling,  offering  a large  field  for  study  and 
research,  he  found  too  narrow  for  his  expansive  ideas,  which  chal- 
lenged and  grappled  with  every  department  of  human  thought  and 
activity.  Two  years  after  returning  to  America,  having  won  the 
friendship  and  confidence  of  Robert  Hunter,  Colonial  Governor  of 
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New  York,  he  was  appointed  by  him  in  1719  the  first  Surveyor  Gen- 
eral of  the  Colony.  This  was  the  beginning  of  Dr.  Colden’s  great 
and  diversified  career,  and  from  this  time  for  a period  of  about  fifty- 
seven  years,  until  his  death  on  September  28,  1776,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-seven,  he  was  occupied  almost  continuously  with  the 
public  affairs  of  the  Colony. 

The  relations  of  Governor  Hunter  and  his  Surveyor  General 
were  very  cordial,  rendered  so  in  a measure  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  Scotchmen,  having  the  same  national  characteristics.  Unlike 
the  attitude  of  the  British  governors  of  the  Colony,  Dr.  Colden  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  and  mastery  of  all  that  pertained  to  the 
affairs  of  his  office.  The  remote  colonies  of  America  were  consid- 
ered in  Great  Britain  at  that  time  of  little  account,  except  as  a 
source  of  profit  through  fees  and  land  dealings,  with  which  to  recup- 
erate the  fortunes  of  impoverished  court  favorites.  But  Dr.  Colden 
set  himself  to  the  great  task  of  acquiring  a critical  knowledge  of  the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  Colony,  their  history,  customs  and  traditions, 
and  was  the  first  man  to  gain  a comprehensive  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  the  geography,  climate,  soil,  etc.,  of  the  Province,  concern- 
ing all  of  which  their  prevailed  in  England  an  inexcusable  ignorance. 

In  1720  William  Burnet  assumed  the  office  of  Governor,  which 
proved  a desirable  choice  as  concerned  Dr.  Colden’s  prosperity,  for 
their  relations  were  pleasant  and  Governor  Burnet’s  scholarly 
tastes,  like  those  of  Governor  Hunter,  were  a mutual  ground  for  the 
establishing  of  amicable  association.  At  the  coming  of  Governor 
Burnet,  Dr.  Colden  was  granted  as  a complimentary  gift,  3,000  acres 
of  land  in  Orange  county,  which  great  estate  was  located  about  seven 
miles  west  of  the  city  of  Newburgh;  this  acquisition  lent  him  the 
dignity  and  prestige  belonging  to  the  great  land  owners  of  the  Col- 
ony. Two  years  later  he  was  honored  with  a membership  in  the 
Governor’s  Council,  which  small  body  of  men,  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  acted  as  an  Upper  House  for  the  Colonial  Assembly,  which 
was  elected  by  the  people.  These  honors  attest  the  high  esteem 
in  which  Dr.  Colden  was  now  held,  though  he  was  of  but  the  age  of 
thirty-four. 

Dr.  Colden  was  not  backward  in  penetrating  the  designs  of  the 
French  in  their  determination  to  gain  permanent  possession  of  the 
vast  areas  lying  west  of  the  colonies,  and  of  their  endeavors  to  win 
over  to  themselves  the  friendship  of  the  Iroquois  tribes  along  the 
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Mohawk  river  and  in  central  and  western  New  York.  In  his  capac- 
ity of  Surveyor  General  he  personally  surveyed  great  tracts  of  land 
in  the  Colony,  frequently  meeting  and  associating  in  a friendly 
manner  with  the  Indians,  and  thus  gaining  their  respect  and  confi- 
dence. He  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  weeks  at  a time  in  their 
villages  and  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  them  that  he  was  adopted 
into  that  branch  of  the  Mohawk  tribe  that  lived  at  Canajoharie. 
Observing  that  the  trade  in  commodities  from  Great  Britain  carried 
on  between  Albany  merchants  and  the  Canadian  French,  by  which 
the  latter  became  middle  men  to  gain  the  profits  which  the  Colony 
might  enjoy,  he  saw  that  the  French  were  thus  conciliating  the  In- 
dians, drawing  them  away  from  the  English  and  arming  and  furn- 
ishing them  to  become,  perhaps,  the  enemies  of  the  Colony.  In  his 
determination  to  rectify  this  undesirable  state  of  affairs  he  was  sup- 
ported by  Governor  Burnet,  and  through  their  efforts  the  Colonial 
Assembly  passed  a bill  prohibiting  the  trade,  which  was  not  only 
inimical  to  the  prosperity  and  safety  of  the  Colony,  but  was  unpop- 
ular with  the  Indians  themselves  on  account  of  the  high  prices 
charged  them  by  the  French.  In  order  to  promote  the  Indian  trade, 
the  Governor  in  1722  established  a trading  post  at  Oswego.  The  en- 
actment, however,  was  very  offensive  to  the  merchants  here  and  in 
England,  deprived  by  it  of  their  profitable  business,  and  after  the 
law  had  been  in  operation  for  a few  years  it  was  repealed  in  1729 
through  the  influence  of  London  and  Albany  dealers. 

Deploring  the  ignorance  concerning  the  Province  which  pre- 
vailed in  England,  Dr.  Colden,  in  order  to  remove  this  handicap  to 
the  prospects  of  the  Colony  and  to  develop  if  possible  a greater  in- 
terest in  it,  wrote  and  published  several  papers,  the  principal  of 
which  was  “The  History  of  the  Five  Indian  Nations  Depending  on 
the  Province  of  New  York”  (1727).  In  this,  the  best  known  of  his 
writings,  his  primary  purpose  was  to  inform  the  British  people  of 
facts  which  would  tend  to  lead  them  to  favor  the  maintenance  of  the 
law  prohibiting  the  merchants  of  the  Province  from  trading  with 
the  Canadians.  Another  interesting  paper  of  Dr.  Colden  is  his 
“Observations  on  the  Situation,  Soil,  Climate,  Water  Communica- 
tions, Boundaries,  etc.,  of  the  Province  of  New  York”  (1738).  This 
description,  though  occupying  but  eight  pages  in  the  “Documentary 
History  of  New  York,”  (Vol.  IV)  is  very  interesting,  and  its  com- 
prehensiveness and  the  knowledge  displayed  by  the  writer  are  sur- 
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prising,  considering  that  the  Province  at  that  time  was  practically  a 
wilderness.  A few  excerpts  are  given  that  Dr.  'Colden’s  style  of 
writing  and  his  concise  method  of  conveying  information  may  be 
observed : 

N 

The  nature  of  the  Country  is  more  uneven,  hilly  and  stony,  & 
rocky,  than  that  of  the  Provinces  to  the  Southward  of  it.  In  some 
parts  it  is  mountainous.  At  about  40  miles  from  the  City  of  New 
York  Northward,  a chain  of  Mountains  of  about  10  miles  in 
Breadth,  commonly  called  the  Highlands,  cross  Hudson’s  River 
running  many  miles  from  the  Northeast  Southwestward.  About  90 
miles  Northward  from  New  York  another  body  of  Mountains  rise  on 
the  west  side  of  Hudson’s  River,  at  about  10  miles  from  the  River, 
& are  commonly  called  the  Kaats  kill  Mountains  or  Blew  Hills. 
From  these  Mountains  the  most  northerly  & main  Branches  of  Dela- 
ware River,  some  Branches  of  Susquehana  River,  and  several  Of 
Hudson’s  River  take  their  rise.  . . . 

The  settlements  extend  in  length,  from  the  Ocean  northward, 
along  Hudson’s  River  and  the  eastern  branch  of  it,  (Hoosic)  to 
about  40  miles  to  the  Northward  of  Albany,  & westward  along  the 
western  Branch,  (Mohawk)  to  about  four  score  miles  west  north- 
west of  Albany,  so  that  the  settled  and  improved  part  of  New  York 
extends  about  200  miles  in  extent.  But  there  are  few  settlements  any 
where  to  the  Northward  or  Westward  of  Albany  at  any  distance 
from  the  Branches  of  Hudson’s  River.  . . . 

It  is  much  colder  in  Winter  than  those  parts  of  Europe,  which 
ly  under  the  same  parallels  of  Latitude.  The  Alterations  in  the 
Thermometer,  are  very  considerable,  as  great  perhaps  as  in  any 
part  of  the  world : but  the  changes  of  the  Barometer  are  not  so  great, 
the  Mercury  seldom  descending  so  low  as  in  Britain.  The  changes 
of  Heat  and  Cold  pass  all  the  degrees  of  the  Thermometer.  . . . 

Hudson’s  River,  so  far  as  it  is  fresh  is  froze  every  year,  so  as  to  bear 
Horses  and  Carriages.  . . . Since  the  country  has  been  settled 

and  Cleared  the  Seasons  are  become  more  moderate. 

The  spring  comes  late,  it  is  seldom  sensible  before  April.  This, 
it  is  probable,  is  occasioned  by  great  quantities  of  snow  to  the  north- 
ward, which  every  where  are  covered  from  the  Sun  by  thick  For- 
ests, & by  melting  slowly  produces  cold  northerly  winds.  The  spring 
being  late  of  consequence  is  short,  the  succeeding  warm  weather  pro- 
duces a quick  growth  so  that  the  face  of  the  country,  in  a short  time, 
becomes  surprisingly  changed.  In  the  summer  exceeding  heavy  Dews 
fall  almost  every  night.  . . . The  Fall  of  the  leaf  is  the  most 

pleasant  season  in  this  country.  From  the  beginning  of  September 
to  December  we  have  moderate  weather  with  a serene  sky  the 
Horizon  being  seldom  cover’d  with  clouds  in  that  time. 
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Dr.  Colden  in  this  paper  sets  forth  those  extraordinary  com- 
mercial and  a strategic  advantages  which  the  Colony  possessed 
through  its  remarkable  natural  system  of  waterways,  by  which,  to 
use  his  words,  “The  Province  of  New  York  has,  for  the  Conveniency 
of  Commerse,  advantages  by  its  Scituation  beyond  any  other  Col- 
ony in  North  America.”  He  then  describes  the  great  Hudson- 
Champlain  valley  extending  from  New  York  City  to  Montreal,  the 
Mohawk  valley  with  its  water  connections  with  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Great  Lakes,  showing  that,  long  before  these  important  facts  had 
been  generally  known  and  appreciated,  he  by  observation  and  in- 
quiry had  become  acquainted  with  them. 

The  amicable  relations  which  Dr.  Colden  cultivated  with  the 
Iroquois  Indians,  the  thorough  study  he  made  of  them,  his  book  de- 
voted to  the  history  of  this  powerful  Confederacy,  his  early  appre- 
ciation of  the  importance  of  preventing  their  exploitation  by  the 
French  against  the  English  Colonies,  recalls  the  fact  that  his  dis- 
tinguished services  in  this  department  were  similar  to  and  con- 
temporary with  those  of  Sir  William  Johnson  in  the  Mohawk  val- 
ley. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  two  eminent  men,  one  in  the 
southern,  and  the  other  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  Colony,  were 
each,  though  in  different  ways,  and  by  their  own  characteristic- 
methods,  forwarding  the  same  ends,  each  supplementing  the  other  in 
the  great  plan  of  gaining  the  allegiance  of  the  Iroquois  and  circum- 
venting the  French.  A singular  parallelism  exists  in  the  histories 
of  these  prominent  Colonial  office  holders,  to  which  it  may  not  be 
unprofitable  to  briefly  revert: 

Both  were  born  in  Ireland,  and  coming  to  this  country  were  soon 
engaged  in  the  public  service  of  the  Colony  of  NewYork.  Sir  William 
was  much  the  younger,  large  and  powerfully  built,  enjoying  active 
life  in  the  open,  cordial  of  disposition  and  popular  with  the  settlers 
and  the  Indians;  but  Dr.  Colden  was  small  of  frame,  retiring  and 
studious  in  habits,  and  very  unpopular,  owing  to  his  deep  and  un- 
deviating devotion  to  the  royal  government.  They  were  both  mem- 
bers of  the  Governor’s  Council,  carried  on  a correspondence  with 
each  other,  though  Sir  William  was  careful  not  to  parade  his  royal 
principles  before  the  people.  Dr.  Colden  and  he  were  perfectly 
agreed  in  their  policies  regarding  the  French  and  Indians.  They 
each  amassed  wealth  and  were  great  land  holders,  through  gifts  of 
the  British  government,  which  they  faithfully  served.  They  lived 
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to  behold  the  overthrow  of  the  French  in  America  and  both  died  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution.  Had  they  survived  into  those 
stormy  days,  what  their  attitudes  would  have  been  is  perhaps  indi- 
cated by  the  careers  of  their  sons,  Sir  John  Johnson  and  Cadwal- 
lader  Colden,  Jr.  The  former  fought  with  the  British  during  the 
Revolution,  and  with  the  Iroquois  and  tories,  devastated  with  bloody 
hands  the  frontiers  of  the  Colony.  The  latter  inherited  the  Colden 
estate  in  Orange  county,  and  during  the  war  was  friendly  to  the 
British,  though  taking  no  active  part  against  the  Colonists.  He  was 
several  times  arrested  by  the  Continental  authorities  and  in  some  in- 
stances committed  to  confinement,  but  his  activities  were  not  of  a 
kind  to  subject  him  to  serious  inconvenience.  Thus,  the  public  poli- 
cies and  the  personal  characteristics  of  Cadwallader  Colden  and  Sir 
William  Johnson  were  perpetuated  in  their  sons,  one  being  mild, 
politic  and  cautious;  the  other  bold  and  physically  active,  but  both 
loyal  to  the  Crown.  It  is  hardly  just,  however,  to  visit  these  men 
with  an  unqualified  condemnation,  for  they  were  not  traitors,  but 
were  maintaining  their  loyalty  to  a government  which  they  had  been 
born  and  bred  under,  and  from  which  they  had  derived  their  honors 
and  riches.  Cadwallader  Colden  and  Sir  William  Johnson  deserve 
distinguished  consideration,  not  only  from  the  State  of  New  York, 
but  from  the  entire  country  as  great  foundation  builders  of  this  Re- 
public. 

As  Dr.  Colden  proceeded  in  his  work  of  conserving  the  rights  of 
the  Colony  it  became  more  and  more  evident  that  there  must 
supervene  an  armed  collision  with  the  French  to  prevent  their  ac- 
quisition of  the  virgin  territories  west  of  the  Alleghenies  and  north 
of  the  Ohio  river.  They  claimed  these  lands  by  right  of  discovery 
and  were  steadily  colonizing  and  setting  up  trading  stations  within 
them,  intermarrying  with  the  Indians,  introducing  their  religious 
beliefs  with  showy  ceremonies,  and  preparing  to  hold  a line  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  river  along  the  Great  Lakes,  down  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  was  a magnificent  dream  of 
conquest,  particularly  ambitious  and  daring  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  French  population  was  but  about  one-tenth  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish colonies.  It  was  also  becoming  apparent  in  the  Province  of  New 
York  that  there  must  eventually  occur  a struggle  for  permanent  su- 
premacy between  the  royal  Governors  and  their  Council  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  people  and  their  Assembly,  on  the  other.  The  friction 
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was  well  nigh  continuous,  the  people  bitterly  resenting  the  assump- 
tions of  the  officious  foreigners,  whom  they  knew  were  sent  here 
merely  that  they  might  enrich  themselves,  and  then  return  to  their 
homes  across  the  sea  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  their  wealth.  The  op- 
position shown  to  these  men,  generally  inefficient,  dissolute  and  ar- 
rogant persons,  accounts  for  the  long  list  of  these  colonial  Gover- 
nors. In  all  of  these  contentions  with  the  people,  Dr.  Colden  was 
loyal  to  the  Crown  and  faithful  to  his  superiors,  performing  with 
ability  the  duties  which  belonged  to  them,  but  concerning  which  they 
generally  had  little  knowledge  or  interest. 

At  the  period  of  the  colonial  history  of  the  State  when  he  as- 
sumed the  office  of  Surveyor  General,  gross  irregularities  in  the 
management  of  the  public  lands  prevailed ; scandals  were  many  and 
flagrant  connected  with  land  allotments  by  the  corrupt  and  grasping 
Governors,  and  in  the  purchases  of  lands  from  the  Indians.  In  order 
to  exhibit  something  of  the  confusion  and  fraud  which  prevailed  in 
connection  with  Dr.  Col  den’s  department,  I quote  portions  of  his 
communication  to  Governor  William  Cosby  in  1732  on  “The  State 
of  the  Lands  in  the  Province  of  New  York”; 

Coll  Slaughter  the  first  Governor  after  the  (English)  Revolu- 
tion, found  the  Country  in  such  confusion  and  lived  so  short  a while 
that  I think  only  one  Patent  passed  in  his  time  for  Lands.  But 
Coll.  Fletcher,  who  succeeded  him,  made  amends  by  the  liberal  hand 
with  which  he  gave  away  lands.  The  most  extraordinary  favors  of 
former  Govrs  were  but  petty  Grants  in  comparison  of  his.  He  was 
a generous  man,  and  gave  the  King’s  Lands  by  parcels  of  upwards 
of  One  hundred  thousand  Acres  to  a man,  and  to  some  particular 
favorites  four  or  five  times  that  quantity,  but  the  King  was  not 
pleased  with  him,  as  I am  told,  and  he  was  recalled  in  disgrace.  . . . 

I shall  now  proceed  to  some  more  particular  account  of  the 
great  Grants  of  Lands,  I mean  of  such  as  contain  fifty  thousand 
Acres  and  upwards  to  a million  of  Acres,  for  if  I be  not  very  much 
misinformed,  there  is  more  than  one  that  contain  that  quantity. 

No  quantity  of  Land  or  number  of  Acres,  for  the  most  part,  are 
mentioned  in  any  of  these  Grants,  nor  is  it  possible  to  discover  the 
Quantity,  by  inspection  of  the  Patents,  as  it  may  be  done  in  those 
Grants  which  are  founded  on  a previous  survey  and  where  any 
quantity  is  expressed,  it  seems  to  be  done  more  with  design  to  hide 
the  real  quantity  (if  their  present  claims  be  truly  conformable  to 
their  original  bounds)  than  to  set  forth  the  truth,  for  I have  heard  of 
one  instance  at  least,  where  the  patent  Grants  300  acres,  and  the 
patentee  now  claims  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  acres  within  the 
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bounds  of  his  Grant.  Others  suspecting  that  such  disproportion,  be- 
tween the  real  quantity  and  the  quantity  express’d  in  the  Grant, 
might  invalidate  the  Grant,  got  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  expressed 
in  the  following  manner,  Containing  for  example,  One  thousand 
acres  of  profitable  Land,  besides  wood  Land,  and  waste  and  yet, 
when  these  Lands  were  Granted,  perhaps  there  was  not  ten  acres 
that  was  not  wood  Land,  or  One  Acre  that  at  the  time  of  the  Grant 
yielded  any  profit  or  one  acre  that  by  improvement  might  not  be 
made  profitable.  . . . 

There  being  no  previous  survey  to  the  Grants,  their  Boundaries 
are  generally  expressed  with  much  uncertainty,  By  the  Indian  names 
of  Brooks,  Rivulets,  Hills,  Ponds,  Falls  of  water  &c  which  were 
and  still  are  known  to  very  few  Christians,  and  which  add  to  this  un- 
certainty is,  that  such  names  as  are  in  these  Grants  taken  to  be  prop- 
er name  of  a Brook,  Hill,  or  Fall  of  water  &c  in  the  Indian  Language 
signifies  only  a Large  Brook  or  broad  Brook,  or  small  Brk,  or  high 
Hill,  or  only  a Hill  or  fall  of  water  in  general,  so  that  the  Indians 
shew  many  places  by  the  same  name.  Brooks  and  Rivers  have  dif- 
ferent names  with  the  Indians,  at  different  places  and  often  change 
their  names,  they  taking  their  names  often  from  the  abode  of  some 
Indian  near  the  place  where  it  is  so  called.  This  has  given  room  to 
some  to  explain  and  enlarge  their  Grants  to  what  place  or  part  of 
the  Country  they  please.  ” . . . 

These  paragraphs  will  give  the  reader  a glimpse  of  the  un- 
scrupulous methods  pursued,  no  doubt  with  the  connivance  of  the 
Governors,  by  the  land  speculators  of  the  early  colonial  times  of 
New  York.  In  this  paper  Dr.  Colden  points  out  that  though  the 
Province  had  very  desirable  lands,  they  were  largely  owned  by  the 
great  land  lords  whose  terms  for  farms  were  so  extravagant  that 
immigrants  took  up  holdings  in  other  colonies.  For  this  reason, 
though  New  York  was  earlier  settled,  the  growth  of  other  provinces 
was  more  rapid  and  the  populations  greater  compared  with  the  ex- 
tent of  land.  In  all  his  investigations  of  this  kind,  Dr.  Colden  was 
honest  and  sincere  in  his  determination  to  penetrate  to  the  truth  of 
things  and  to  expose  the  craft  with  which  the  King  was  being  cheat- 
ed of  his  possessions.  This  valuable  paper,  however,  was  reserved 
for  the  information  of  generations  to  come,  for  Governor  Cosby 
was  not  interested  in  it.  On  May  6th,  1752,  Dr.  Colden  wrote  as  a 
note  on  this  manuscript : 

It  is  now  twenty  years  since  I delivered  the  above  Memorial  to 
Col.  Cosby,  soon  after  his  arrival.  I question  whether  ever  he  read 
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it.  I have  reason  to  think  he  gave  it  to  the  person  in  whom  he  then 
confided  who  had  no  inclination  to  forward  the  purposes  of  it.  It 
had  no  other  effect  than  to  be  prejudicial  to  myself.  ”... 

Governor  Cosby’s  indifference  to  this  matter  was  characteristic 
of  him.  He  was  ignorant,  quarrelsome,  arbitrary  and  very  unpopu- 
lar and  not  interested  in  the  public  lands  except  as  a source  of 
private  income.  His  outrageous  public  acts  led  to  his  being  severe- 
ly lampooned  and  castigated  by  “The  New  York  Weekly  Journal,” 
of  which  John  Peter  Zenger  was  editor,  one  of  the  German  Pala- 
tines brought  over  by  Governor  Hunter,  and  in  the  fight  which  was 
made  between  this  once  humble  immigrant  and  the  Royal  Governor 
of  the  Province,  Zenger  was  acquitted  of  the  libelous  charges 
brought  against  him,  and  the  freedom  of  the  press  for  the  first  time 
was  established  in  America.  Through  all  this  momentous  and  ex- 
citing period,  Dr.  Colden  seems  to  have  been  neutral  and  silent,  for 
this  apparently  was  his  settled  policy  concerning  everything  except 
the  affairs  pertaining  to  his  offices.  If  he  was  not  at  all  times  on  the 
side  of  the  royal  Government,  he  has  left  nothing  to  indicate  that 
he  wavered  in  his  allegiance.  He  has  been  called  and  not  without 
reason,  a mythical  character,  from  the  fact  that  his  personality  is 
illusive  and  not  easily  defined.  In  his  private  and  domestic  life, 
however,  he  was  kind  and  amiable,  in  his  scientific  investigations  he 
was  ever  devising  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  but  in  his 
public  employments  he  was  opinionated,  cold,  stern  and  exacting; 
hence,  notwithstanding  his  great  ability  and  valuable  services,  pos- 
terity has  not  been  sufficiently  interested  in  his  career  to  preserve 
the  exact  features  and  details  of  it. 

At  the  close  of  Governor  Burnet’s  administration  Dr.  Colden 
retired  from  active  participation  in  public  affairs  and  made  his 
home  on  his  estate  in  Orange  county,  which  country  seat  he  called 
“ Coldengham.  ” He  and  Governor  Cosby  were  not  on  amicable 
terms  and  midst  the  contentions  of  that  administration,  he  was 
quietly  residing  at  his  home  and  devoting  himself  to  his  favorite 
pursuits  of  scientific  and  philosophical  study  and  writing.  Gover- 
nor Cosby  would  have  been  glad  to  remove  him  from  the  office  of 
Surveyor  General,  but  for  some  reason  was  unable  to  effect  his  pur- 
pose, probably  owing  to  the  confidence  which  the  public  reposed  in 
his  ability  to  efficiently  administer  the  affairs  of  his  department.  He 
was,  of  course,  unpopular  with  the  democratic  portion  of  the  people, 
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though  they  could  not  but  approve  of  the  thorough  manner  in  which 
he  transacted  all  public  business  committed  to  his  care.  For  many 
years,  aside  from  his  duties  connected  with  his  office  of  Surveyor 
General  and  his  functions  as  a member  of  the  Governor’s  Council, 
he  was  not  so  actively  identified  with  public  affairs  as  he  had  been 
under  the  more  congenial  fellowship  of  Governors  Hunter  and  Bur- 
net, though  his  relations  with  Governor  George  Clinton  during  his 
ten  years  administration,  (1743-53),  was  very  intimate  and  influen- 
tial. But  through  all  the  many  years  of  the  public  service  of  this 
brilliant  and  industrious  statesman  and  scholar,  his  influence  was 
being  steadily  exerted  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Colony,  and  it  will 
never  be  revealed  as  to  the  public  acts  and  papers  of  Governors 
Hunter,  Burnet,  Clinton  and  others,  what  was  the  extent  of  the  abil- 
ity and  state  craft  that  paraded  above  their  signatures,  and  yet  was 
of  Dr.  Golden’s  devising. 

Dr.  Colden  had  been  in  comparative  retirement  for  about  fif- 
teen years  when  he  became  a sort  of  Premier  during  Governor 
George  Clinton’s  administration,  a position  which  fell  to  him 
through  his  acknowledged  ability  and  for  his  being  President  of  the 
Governor’s  Council. Governor  Clinton, who  was  disinclined  to  assume 
the  arduous  duties  of  his  office,  being  of  an  indolent  and  aristocratic 
nature,  turned  the  administration  of  the  public  affairs  of  the  Colony 
over  to  Dr.  Colden.  Through  a quarrel  which  the  Governor  and 
Chief  Justice  James  DeLancey  had  engaged  in,  Dr.  Colden  had  no 
rival  to  the  good  graces  of  Governor  Clinton,  while  his  personal  and 
official  relations  with  his  superior  were  very  pleasant.  These  were 
momentous  years,  with  the  inevitable  war  with  the  French  ever 
looming  more  and  more  threateningly  on  the  northern  horizon,  and 
it  fell  to  Dr.  Colden  to  make  the  preparations  for  the  great  struggle 
that  thoughtful  persons  saw  could  not  many  years  longer  be  delayed. 
Governor  Clinton,  however,  did  not  allow  his  stormy  administration 
and  the  anxiety  concerning  the  approaching  struggle  to  hinder  the 
accumulation  here  of  a fortune  of  80,000  pounds,  though  considera- 
bly less  than  the  wealth  derived  by  his  predecessor,  Governor 
George  Clarke,  who  had  profited  by  about  100,000  pounds.  Dr. 
Colden,  however,  though  of  necessity  acquainted  with  the  uncom- 
plimentary methods  pursued  by  these  royal  office  holders  in  obtain- 
ing their  fortunes,  and  though  similar  opportunities  must  have  pre- 
sented themselves  to  him  for  his  own  enrichment,  seems  to  have  been 
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an  honest  man.  While  Governor  Clinton  was  scheming  for  money, 
Dr.  Colden  was  preparing  speeches  for  him  and  handling  in  an  effi- 
cient manner  the  affairs  of  the  government. 

In  1753  Governor  Clinton,  weary  of  contending  with  the  Assem- 
bly and  political  parties  of  the  Province,  resigned  his  office  and  re- 
turned to  England,  while  Dr.  Colden,  again  relieved  of  his  more 
engrossing  and  important  duties  as  executive  officer  of  the  Gover- 
nor, once  more  sought  his  country  home  and  devoted  himself  again 
to  scientific  and  philosophical  studies.  It  will  be  appropriate  here, 
therefore,  to  speak  briefly  of  their  character  and  extent  of  value. 
He  was  a prolific  writer,  a tireless  student,  having  a special  liking 
for  botany,  and  was  a correspondent  at  home  and  abroad  with 
many  of  the  leading  scientific  men  of  his  day,  among  them  John 
Bartram,  the  celebrated  Quaker  farmer,  of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Col- 
den and  he,  through  their  mutual  interest  in  botany,  were  intimate 
friends  and  it  is  to  these  two  men  that  this  country  owes  its  earliest 
advancement  in  that  science.  Bartram,  who  was  a self  educated 
man,  was  led  to  his  life  of  study  in  this  branch  of  science  by  having 
critically  observed  a daisy  while  plowing,  and  from  this  incident, 
like  a similar  one  with  Robert  Burns,  began  meditations  which 
proved  of  lasting  artistic  value  and  renown.  He  was  the  founder, 
near  Philadelphia,  of  the  first  botanical  garden  in  America.  Both 
Bartram  and  Dr.  Colden  were  correspondents  of  Linnaeus,  to  whom 
they  sent  specimens  of  American  plants. 

The  study  of  botany,  however,  was  a small  part  of  Dr.  Colden ’s 
scientific  pursuits;  there  was  no  realm  of  mind  or  matter  that  he 
did  not  essay  to  explore  and  expatiate  upon.  A considerable  por- 
tion of  his  manuscripts  have  been  printed,  but  there  remain  in  the 
archives  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  many  of  his  writings 
which  it  is  unlikely  will  ever  be  honored  with  publication.  He  con- 
tributed to  the  literature  of  his  own  profession  of  medicine,  writing 
a valuable  paper  on  the  control  of  an  epidemic  (1741-2)  that  was 
devastating  the  city  of  New  York,  endeavored  to  invent  cheaper  sur- 
veying instruments  in  order  that  surveyors  might  be  equipped  at 
less  cost,  and  thus  that  more  surveying  of  the  public  lands  might  be 
made,  devised  a plan  for  stereotyping,  and  wrote  voluminously  on 
speculative  philosophy.  Some  of  his  more  profound  papers  found 
favor  in  Great  Britain,  though  his  ideas  have  long  since,  at  least  in 
this  country,  faded  from  memory. 
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From  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  character  and  person- 
ality of  Dr.  Colden,  we  are  prepared  to  agree  with  the  opinion  of  I. 
Woodbridge  Riley,  Ph.  D.,  as  stated  in  his  book,  “American  Philoso- 
phy,” that  “Colden  was  the  first  and  foremost  of  the  early  Ameri- 
can materialists.”  Rich  and  influential,  a great  landed  proprietor, 
established  in  the  favor  of  the  English  Government,  improving  and 
beautifying  his  great  estate  at  Coldengham,  planning  to  create  from 
King’s  College  a great  University  to  be  employed  to  curtail  the 
spread  of  democratic  principles,  striving  for  personal  power  and 
luxury,  endeavoring  to  smother  the  infantile  breath  of  liberty,  it  is 
not  with  surprise  that  we  find  him  catalogued  among  the  material- 
ists. The  author  referred  to  cites  his  philosophical  works,  only  one 
of  which  has  been  printed,  as  follows : 

“The  First  Principles  of  Morality.”  (1746?)  “Presents  a ma- 
terialistic hedonism,  body  being  a machine  whose  actions  are  determ- 
ined by  man,  and  pleasure  being  the  final  cause  of  the  virtues.” 

“The  Principles  of  Action  in  Matter.”  (1751)  “Presents  a 
dualistic  dynamism,  matter  being  extended,  active,  unintelligent,  and 
mind  extended,  active  and  intelligent.” 

“The  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Physics.”  (1756)  “Presents 
a prenomenalistic  occasionalism,  substance  being  power  and  force — 
the  operations  of  the  mind  being  not  caused  but  only  occasioned  by 
the  actions  of  material  powers.” 

“The  Enquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Vital  Motion.”  (1766) 
“Presents  a physiological  atomism,  both  vitality  and  mentality  be- 
ing attributed  to  a fermentation  or  intestine  motion  of  the  atoms 
which  compose  the  elastic  fluid  of  the  nerves.  ’ ’ 

“Reflections.”  (1770?)  “Presents  a psychological  hylozoism, 
intelligence  being  a universally  diffused  substance  in  nature,  and  in 
it  all  other  beings  contained.  ’ ’ 

Dr.  Colden  maintained  these  views,  or  similar  ones,  to  the  end 
of  his  life  and  held  that  human  goodness  was  the  result  merely  of 
authority  and  environment.  Still  another  of  his  more  important 
works  and  one  which  gave  rise  to  much  discussion  at  home  and 
abroad,  was  his  “An  Explication  of  the  First  Causes  of  Action  in 
Matter  and  of  the  Cause  of  Gravitation.” 

Though  Dr.  Riley  devotes  much  space  to  the  review  of  Dr. 
Colden’s  philosophy,  he  treats  it  with  no  great  respect,  stating  that 
“he  attempted  to  serve  two  masters  and  to  harmonize  them,”  that 
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4 ‘he  was  not  a profound  thinker,  but  an  acute  observer, ” and  that 
his  theories  were  “trial  balloons.” 

The  dry  and  forgotten  philosophy  of  Dr.  Colden  has  been  re- 
verted to  only  that  the  wonderful  versatility  and  intellectual  activ- 
ity of  the  man  may  be  appreciated.  And  it  should  be  noted,  too,  that 
in  his  domestic  and  social  life,  unlike  many  or  most  men  so  deeply 
absorbed  in  weighty  affairs,  he  was  amiable,  kind  and  thoughtful. 
He  was  of  an  unblemished  personal  reputation,  deeply  attached  to 
his  family,  and  loved  by  his  devoted  household  servants.  In  order 
that  his  daughter,  Betty,  who  had  married  Oliver  DeLancey,  might 
have  a proper  guide  for  the  management  of  her  children,  he  wrote 
for  her  an  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  subject.  He  longed  for  and 
delighted  in  correspondence  with  scholarly  and  scientific  men;  to 
such  he  turned  with  delight,  for,  owing  to  the  illiterate  condition  of 
the  masses  in  America,  these  cultured  men  were  practically  all  who 
could  understand  or  appreciate  his  writings.  But  in  the  line  of  his 
official  duties  he  was  a different  man,  cold,  haughty,  intractable, 
brooking  no  advice  or  criticism. 

Of  his  personal  appearance  it  has  been  written:  “There  hung 
for  many  years  in  his  mansion  at  Coldengham  a fine  full-length  por- 
trait of  him,  seated  in  a chair  at  his  table,  as  if  he  had  just  turned 
from  some  literary  occupation.  He  is  dressed  in  the  style  of  his 
day;  knee-breeches,  silk  stockings  and  silver-buckled  shoes,  em- 
broidered purple  coat  with  gilt  buttons,  and  flowing  white  necker- 
chief over  a ruffled  shirt  bosom.  His  white  hair  hangs  nearly  to  his 
shoulders,  and  the  regular,  rather  proud  features  of  his  fresh  face 
betoken  a man  of  refinement,  intellect,  and  determination.  . . . 

His  bones  lie  without  monument  in  an  almost  forgotten  graveyard 
near  Flushing.” 

In  the  year  1760,  Lieutenant  Governor  DeLancey,  serving  as 
Governor,  having  died,  Dr.  Colden  as  President  of  the  Council  as- 
sumed the  Government  of  the  Province.  He  was  appointed  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  in  the  following  year,  and  in  this  capacity  he  sat 
in  the  Governor’s  chair  for  five  different  terms  as  Chief  Executive, 
and  was  thus  engaged  nearly  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1776.  He 
was  of  the  age  of  seventy- two  when  in  1760  he  again  immersed  him- 
self in  the  strife  and  turmoil  of  an  active  public  life,  and  leaving  his 
retired  country  home  in  Orange  county,  moved  into  the  Province 
House,  within  the  Fort.  The  French  war  was  at  its  close,  with  the 
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Canadians  driven  from  their  strongholds  in  the  West,  but  a heavy 
debt  had  been  entailed,  considering  that  the  population  of  the  Col- 
ony in  1771  was  but  148,124.  Though  Dr.  Colden  had  arrived  at  an 
age  when  a lessening  of  mental  and  physical  vigor  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, he  was  as  active  and  diligent  in  the  prosecution  of  his  duties 
as  in  his  earlier  years,  and  advanced  energetically  into  the  affairs  of 
government,  entering  as  of  old  into  acrimonious  contentions  with 
the  Assembly. 

As  the  head  of  the  Provincial  Government  of  New  York,  Dr. 
Colden  was  a leading  figure  in  the  great  controversy  over  what  were 
called  the  Hampshire  Grants,  and  in  this  famous  and  romantic  dis- 
pute he  had  a wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  controversial  procliv- 
ities. This  unique  chapter  in  American  history  was  a bitter  quar- 
rel between  the  colonies  of  New  Hampshire  and  New  York  regard- 
ing disputed  territory  now  comprised  in  the  state  of  Vermont.  It 
fermented  up  to  and  through  the  Revolution  and  was  not  settled 
until  the  year  1791,  when  Vermont  was  admitted  to  the  Union.  On 
the  east  was  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire,  on  the  west  the  Prov- 
ince of  New  York,  between  them  were  the  unhappy  settlers  who  had 
bought  their  lands  from  New  Hampshire  and  improved  their  hold- 
ings, with  the  Province  of  New  York  claiming  ownership  to  the  Con- 
necticut river,  and  endeavoring  by  force  to  dispossess  the  so-called 
intruders.  From  the  strife  developed  the  singular  condition  of  a 
little  republic  within  and  separate  from  the  great  federation  of 
colonies,  yet  fighting  at  Bennington  and  on  other  fields  of  the  Revo- 
lution with  the  colonial  troops,  and  hoodwinking  Burgoyne,  the 
British  invader  from  the  north,  with  intimation  of  cooperation  with 
the  royal  forces.  In  this  strange  war  within  a war,  we  find  Ethan 
Allen  and  his  Green  Mountain  Boys  resisting  the  authorities  of  New 
York,  whipping  and  otherwise  maltreating  them,  and  yet  heroically 
taking  Ticonderoga  and  saving  the  Colony  from  the  immediate  in- 
roads of  the  British.  It  is  a long  and  tangled  story;  in  the  “Docu- 
mentary History  of  New  York,”  (Vol.  IV)  may  be  found  a vast  col- 
lection of  papers  bearing  upon  the  subject,  among  which  appear  the 
able  documents  of  Dr.  Colden  on  different  aspects  of  the  great  dis- 
pute. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1775,  Dr.  Colden  retired  permanently  from 
public  life  and  died  on  the  21st  of  September  of  the  following  year 
at  his  country  home  at  Flushing,  Long  Island,  aged  eighty-seven. 
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The  closing  years  of  his  life  were  embittered  not  only  by  the  fierce 
opposition  which  he  encountered  in  attempting  to  enforce  the  odious 
tax  measures  which  the  English  sought  to  impose  upon  the  people, 
but  by  the  remembrance  that  a few  years  earlier  he  had  been  sued 
by  the  Crown  to  recover  a portion  of  his  emoluments.  The  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  sanction  the  claim,  but  in  the  light  of  Dr.  Colden’s 
long  and  faithful  service  he  must  have  felt  himself  poorly  requited. 
Enraged  by  his  endeavors  to  operate  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765,  there 
were  riotous  demonstrations  by  the  people  in  the  city,  which  moved 
in  two  sections.  One  proceeded  to  the  “ Fields,’ ’ now  City  Hall 
Park,  where  on  gibbets  they  hung  effigies  of  Dr.  Colden  and  the 
Devil,  the  former  holding  a sheet  of  stamped  paper  in  his  hand. 
The  second  party  broke  into  his  buildings,  wheeled  out  his  carriage 
and  placing  in  it  another  representation  of  Dr.  Colden  drew  it  about 
the  streets,  the  crowd  illuminating  the  way  with  torch  lights.  Final- 
ly, the  two  divisions  uniting,  they  marched  to  the  Governor’s  resi- 
dence in  the  Fort,  and  seizing  his  vehicles  made  a bonfire  of  the  pal- 
ings surrounding  Bowling  Green,  throwing  the  conveyances  with  the 
effigies  into  the  flames.  The  fury  of  the  mob  was  insatiable.  They 
destroyed  the  home  of  Major  Arthur  James,  Commandant  of  the 
Fort,  ruining  his  library,  works  of  art  and  his  gardens.  In  the 
presence  of  these  alarming  conditions,  Dr.  Colden  surrendered  the 
obnoxious  stamps  to  the  city  authorities  and  left  the  controversy  to 
the  adjudication  of  Governor  Sir  Henry  Moore,  who  arrived  on 
Nov.  13,  a few  days  later. 

Though  Dr.  Colden  was  a very  self  assertive  man,  he  realized 
when  the  time  had  come  for  submission.  The  people,  however,  had 
respect  for  this  faithful  and  venerable  servitor  of  the  Crown,  who 
had  for  many  years  been  conscientiously  faithful  to  his  obligations, 
and  after  the  excitement  of  the  hour  he  went  as  usual  about  the 
streets  of  the  town  unmolested  by  those  who  had  burned  him  in 
effigy.  He  knew  that  the  hatred  of  the  people  was  not  directed 
against  him  personally,  but  against  the  Government  across  the  sea. 
The  Stamp  Act  was  repealed  by  Parliament  in  the  following  year, 
but  it  was  merely  a postponement  of  the  struggle  to  decide  whether 
the  Home  Government  had  the  power  to  impose  taxes  upon  the  col- 
onists regardless  of  their  consent. 

Dr.  Colden’s  posterity  is  distinguished  and  widely  distributed  in 
both  America  and  Great  Britain.  His  son,  Alexander,  who  died  in 
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1775,  served  as  Surveyor  General  of  the  Colony  of  New  York;  his 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  Oliver  DeLancey;  his  grandson,  Cad- 
wallader  D.  Colden,  was  in  1818  elected  Mayor  of  New  York,  and 
later  served  as  a member  of  Congress  and  in  the  New  York  State 
Senate;  he  was  the  author  of  “Life  of  Robert  Fulton,’ ’ and  of  other 
works.  Dr.  Colden  was  an  ancestor  of  the  American  Episcopal 
Bishop,  William  H.  DeLancey  (1797-1865),  of  General  Philip 
Kearny  (1815-62),  and  his  line  extends  into  the  Napiers  of  England 
and  other  notable  families. 

A more  interesting  though  less  prominent  descendant  of  Dr. 
Colden,  however,  was  Gilbert  Colden  Willett,  his  grandson,  who  had 
been  adopted  as  a son  into  his  family.  During  the  riot  in  New  York 
over  the  Stamp  Act,  young  Willett  then  a lad,  observed  with  great 
interest  the  dramatic  unfolding  of  events,  viewing  the  exciting  epi- 
sodes in  the  light  of  a stirring  entertainment.  Adopting  his  grand- 
father’s political  principles,  he  enlisted  in  the  British  army  and  sus- 
tained a wound  at  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs.  Entertaining  an 
ardent  liking  for  Susan  Murray,  a daughter  of  Robert  Murray,  of 
New  York  City,  a Quaker  gentleman  of  prominence  and  wealth,  he 
induced  her  to  elope  with  him.  A union  was  thus  consummated  be- 
tween “a  tine  Tory  and  a fair  Whig,”  much  to  the  dismay  of  Mr. 
Murray  who  had  been  opposed  to  the  match,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  months,  during  which  time  the  bride  deemed  it  imprudent  to 
return  to  her  home,  a reconciliation  was  effected,  and  she  with  her 
enterprising  young  husband  was  received  at  the  mansion  on  Murray 
Hill.  In  later  years  Captain  Willett  became  the  owner  of  this  home 
and  a surrounding  plot  of  thirty  acres,  having  purchased  it  from  the 
City  of  New  York. 

“We  have  seen,”  says  a writer  in  relating  this  romantic  story,” 
a miniature  of  Captain  Willett  and  his  wife  on  ivory,  painted  during 
the  early  years  of  their  wedded  life.  Mrs.  Willett  appears  as  a 
veritable  beauty,  and  a wealth  of  dark-brown  hair  hung  in  ringlets 
over  a brow  which  was  as  intellectual  as  it  was  beautiful.  Captain 
Willett  appears  like  a dashing  soldier  of  thirty,  and  just  the  man 
to  run  away  with  a Quaker’s  or  any  other  man’s  daughter.”  In 
this  way  a spice  of  romance  is  lent  to  the  generally  prosaic  and  pon- 
derous style  of  Dr.  Cadwallader  Colden ’s  memoirs,  and  the  run-a- 
way  bride  of  his  love-smitten  grandson,  after  having  borne  her  hus- 
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band  three  daughters,  died  at  the  old  Coldengham  mansion,  Orange 
county,  in  1808,  aged  forty-five  years. 

Dr.  Colden  cherished  an  ardent  hope  that  his  scientific  works 
and  philosophical  ideas  would  carry  his  name  with  honor  to  distant 
posterity,  but  the  results  of  his  wide  and  deep  thinking  are  scarcely 
mentioned  in  scholarly  circles.  Fewr  interesting  life-pictures  and  fa- 
miliar episodes,  such  as  are  enshrined  about  the  memory  of  those 
■whom  the  people  love  and  revere,  are  obtainable.  He  was  a great 
man  with  a brilliant  intellect,  but  he  lacked  those  humanistic  ele- 
ments of  character  which  are  necessary  for  the  winning  of  the  re- 
membrance and  regard  of  future  generations. 

I have  been  at  considerable  pains  to  learn  concerning  the  homes 
of  Dr.  Colden  in  Orange  county  and  at  Flushing,  Long  Island.  His 
name  is  perpetuated  by  two  communities  in  Orange  county,  Colden- 
ham,  and  East  Coldenham,  located  a few  miles  west  of  the  city  of 
Newburgh.  There  are  here  several  buildings  erected  by  his  descend- 
ants, the  old  stone  academy  and  others,  but  the  original  house  built 
by  Dr.  Colden  does  not  exist.  There  stands,  however,  at  Colden- 
ham a stone  house  erected  by  his  son,  Cadwallader  Colden,  Jr.,  in 
1765.  A wing  has  been  added,  a mansard  roof  placed  upon  it,  so  that 
it  has  lost  much  of  its  original  appearance.  This  house  stands  upon 
ground  included  in  a marriage  gift  of  five  hundred  acres  from  his 
father. 

I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  S.  Colden,  a prominent  lawyer  of 
Flushing  and  a descendant  of  Dr.  Cadwallader  Colden,  for  informa- 
tion relating  to  his  home  at  that  place.  On  January  6,  1925,  the 
Flushing  Daily  Times  published  portions  of  an  address  on  the  Dr. 
Cadwallader  Colden  homestead,  given  on  the  previous  evening  by 
Counselor  Colden  before  the  Flushing  Historical  Society.  The  home 
is  now  embraced  by  the  Cedar  Grove  Cemetery  and  is  located  near 
Flushing.  It  is  a large  house,  and  standing  on  somewhat  elevated 
ground,  presents  with  its  white  exterior  a striking  appearance. 
Mr.  Colden  said : 

After  his  appointment  as  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Colony, 
Dr.  Colden  resided  in  Flushing,  and  in  May,  1762,  he  purchased  a 
farm  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  at  Spring  Hill,  Flushing, 
L.  I.,  from  John  and  Thomas  Willet  for  two  thousand  pounds.  It 
was  at  his  house  at  Flushing  that  the  remaining  years  of  his  life 
were  spent,  although  doubtless,  during  the  most  active  periods  of 
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Colonial  administration,  he  was  required  to  reside  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  He  refers  in  his  letters  to  his  residence  at  Flushing, 
which  he  mentions  as  his  summer  home,  about  two  hours  traveling 
from  the  city.  His  records  show  that  in  June,  1764,  he  entertained 
the  members  of  the  King’s  Council,  and  in  August,  1765,  General 
Thomas  Gage,  British  Commander-in-chief,  dined  at  Flushing  with 
Dr.  Colden. 

In  1765  the  Royal  Artillery  was  stationed  at  Jamaica  and  there 
were  frequent  exchanges  of  hospitality  between  the  officers  of  the 
Artillery  and  the  Lieutenant  Governor.  Dr.  Colden  was  a com- 
municant of  Trinity  church  as  early  as  1724  and  in  1768  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Auchmuty,  rector  of  Trinity,  visited  Dr.  Colden  at  Flushing, 
and  found  him  hearty  and  well.  On  May  18,  1775,  he  returned  to 
Flushing  and  there  resided  until  his  death.  Congress  and  the  com- 
mittees had  taken  over  the  control  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
the  British  governors  were  no  longer  in  power. 


Principal  references : “Cadwallader  Colden,”  by  Alice  Mapels- 
den,  New  York,  1906;  “American  Philosophy,”  by  I.  Woodbridge 
Riley,  New  York,  1907 ; “The  History  of  the  Five  Indian  Nations,” 
by  Cadwallader  Colden,  with  an  introduction  and  notes,  by  J.  G. 
Shea,  New  York,  1866;  “Documentary  History  of  New  York,”  by 
E.  B.  O’Callaghan,  Albany,  1849;  “Steps  in  the  Expansion  of  Our 
Territory,”  by  0.  P.  Austin,  New  York,  1903;  “History  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  New  York,”  by  William  Smith,  Philadelphia,  1792;  “The 
Empire  State,”  by  B.  J.  Lossing,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1888;  “History 
of  the  City  of  New  York,”  by  Mary  L.  Booth,  New  York,  1859;  “The 
Planting  and  the  Growth  of  the  Empire  State,”  by  E.  H.  Roberts, 
Boston,  1904;  “The  Need  of  a History  of  New  York,”  published  by 
United  Historical  and  Patriotic  Societies  and  Associations  of  New 
York,  1915;  “Review  of  Reviews,”  1914,  page  124 — Dr.  Colden  as 
“One  of  the  historic  American  botanists”;  “The  Nation,”  1914, 
page  235,  An  account  of  the  Tory  activities  of  Cadwallader  Colden, 
Jr.,  Dr.  Colden ’s' third  son,  who  inherited  his  father’s  estate  in 
Orange  county  and  resided  there  for  the  most  of  his  life. 
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Nullification 

By  Charles  A.  Shriner,  Paterson,  New  Jersey 

The  right  is  vested  in  every  state  to  declare  an  act  of  Congress 
to  be  a violation  of  the  Federal  constitution  and  to  resist  its  en- 
forcement.— Creed  of  Nullification. 

Calhoun  will  be  tried  and  hanged  if  he  does  not  instantly  cease 
his  rebellious  course. — President  Jackson. 

RIEVANCES — The  question  whether  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  the  supreme  authority  in  all  the 
states,  or  whether  it  is  merely  an  agreement  entered  into 
between  the  various  states  and  liable  to  be  revoked  by 
any  of  them  at  any  time,  was  frequently  discussed  in  the  early  days 
of  the  republic.  It  was  first  brought  prominently  forward  by  what 
are  generally  referred  to  as  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws.  The  Alien 
law  was  passed  June  25, 1798,  and  empowered  the  president  to  cause 
the  removal  from  the  United  States  of  any  person  whom  he  might 
deem  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  country;  imprison- 
ment for  life  at  hard  labor  was  the  penalty  prescribed  to  be  meted 
out  to  persons  who  returned  to  this  country  after  having  been  ex- 
pelled therefrom  consequent  upon  a presidential  edict.  The  Sedi- 
tion law,  passed  July  22,  1798,  imposed  a penalty  of  two  years’  im- 
prisonment and  two  thousand  dollars  fine  on  persons  who  were  found 
guilty  of  having  indulged  in  “false,  scandalous  and  malicious  writ- 
ings” against  the  United  States,  Congress  or  the  president.  John 
Adams,  second  president  of  the  United  States,  declared  that  he  had 
never  had  recourse  to  the  Alien  Act,  although  he  did  recommend  the 
deportation  of  an  obnoxious  editor.  That  he  did  not  consider  the 
provisions  of  the  Sedition  law  too  severe  is  apparent  from  the  fact 
that  during  his  presidency  an  injudicious  writer  was  fined  four 
hundred  dollars  and  imprisoned  for  six  months  because  he  had  ex- 
pressed a belief  that  in  1797  Adams  was  “hardly  in  the  infancy  of 
his  political  mistakes.” 

The  enactment  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  called  forth  a 
great  deal  of  comment,  much  of  it  caustic  in  quality,  for  the  irrev- 
erence with  which  the  people  had  only  recently  regarded  the  edicts  of 
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the  mother  country  had  been  passed  along  to  the  products  of  the 
newly-constituted  lawmaking  bodies. 

The  first  public  denunciation  emanated  from  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky. Immediately  after  the  enactment  of  the  laws  in  question 
John  Breckenridge,  then  a member  of  the  Kentucky  legislature, 
called  on  Thomas  Jefferson  at  Monticello.  The  result  of  this  meet- 
ing was  the  drafting  of  a series  of  resolutions  of  which  the  au- 
thorship is  a matter  of  dispute.  The  original  draft  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Jefferson  and  in  a letter  in  1821  he  claimed  the  author- 
ship. Copies  of  the  resolutions  were  found  among  his  papers  and 
they  are  published  in  his  works.  Nevertheless,  those  who  believe 
that  the  pen  was  in  the  hands  of  Breckenridge  when  the  resolutions 
were  being  drafted,  have  good  cause  to  remain  steadfast  in  their 
faith.  Jefferson  was  the  leader  of  the  opposition  and  as  such 
willing,  if  not  anxious,  to  throw  discredit  on  the  administration. 

Number  1 of  these  resolutions  is  the  first  open  avowal  of  the 
principle  of  nullification;  it  reads  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  several  States,  composing  the  United  States 
of  America,  are  not  united  on  the  principle  of  unlimited  submission 
to  their  General  Government ; but  that  by  a compact  under  the  style 
and  title  of  a Constitution  for  the  United  States,  and  of  amendments 
thereto,  they  constitute  a General  Government  for  special  purposes ; 
delegated  to  that  government  certain  definite  powers,  reserving, 
each  State  to  itself,  the  residuary  mass  of  right  to  their  own  self- 
government,  and  that  whensoever  the  General  Government  assumes 
undelegated  powers,  its  acts  are  unauthoritative,  void  and  of  no 
force — That  to  this  compact  each  State  acceded  as  a State,  and  is  an 
integral  party ; its  co-States  forming,  as  to  itself,  the  other  party — 
That  the  Government  created  by  this  compact  was  not  made  the 
exclusive  or  final  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  it- 
self, since  that  would  have  made  its  discretion,  and  not  the  Consti- 
tution, the  measure  of  its  powers — But  that  in  all  other  cases  of 
compact  among  parties  having  no  common  judge,  each  party  has  an 
equal  right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  infractions,  as  of  the  mode 
and  measure  of  redress. 

Then  follow  a number  of  resolutions  denouncing  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  laws  as  beyond  the  power  of  enactment  by  Congress.  The 
sting  of  it,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  ninth  and  concluding  reso- 
lution : 

“That  this  Commonwealth  is  determined  (as  it  doubts  not  its 
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co-States  are),  tamely  to  submit  to  undelegated  and  consequently 
unlimited  powers  in  no  man  or  body  of  men  on  earth.” 

There  was  only  one  voice  in  dissent  when  these  resolutions  were 
brought  forward  for  passage  in  the  Kentucky  legislature  on  No- 
vember 10,  1798.  The  legislatures  of  the  other  states  were  asked 
to  take  similar  action  but  they  sent  back  word  to  Kentucky  that  the 
principles  formulated  in  the  resolutions  were  fraught  with  danger 
to  the  country  and  instead  of  being  commended  were  regarded  as 
proper  subjects  for  repudiation. 

Kentucky  had  been  admitted  to  the  Union  only  a few  years  be- 
fore its  legislature  found  so  serious  a flaw  in  the  constitution  and 
practically  little  attention  accordingly  was  paid  by  the  general  pub- 
lic to  its  voice  of  protest.  But  when  Virginia  followed  in  a somewhat 
similar  strain  the  matter  took  on  a more  serious  aspect.  James 
Madison  was  the  author  of  the  resolutions  which  were  passed  by 
the  Virginia  legislature  on  December  21,  1798.  Similar  to  the  Ken- 
tucky resolutions  in  denunciation  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws, 
the  Virginia  product  is  milder  in  flavor : 

That  the  good  people  of  the  commonwealth  having  ever  felt  and 
continuing  to  feel  the  most  sincere  affection  to  their  brethren  of  the 
other  states,  the  truest  anxiety  for  establishing  and  perpetuating 
the  union  of  all,  and  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity  to  that  constitution 
which  is  the  pledge  of  mutual  friendship  and  the  instrument  of 
mutual  happiness,  the  General  Assembly  doth  solemnly  appeal  to 
the  like  dispositions  in  the  other  states,  in  confidence  that  they  will 
concur  with  this  commonwealth  in  declaring,  as  it  does  hereby  de- 
clare, that  the  acts  aforesaid  are  unconstitutional,  and  that  the 
necessary  and  proper  measures  will  be  taken  by  each  for  cooperat- 
ing with  this  state  in  maintaining  unimpaired,  the  authorities,  rights 
and  liberties  reserved  to  the  states  respectively  or  to  the  people. 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  doctrine  of  nullification  is  in  the 
following  words : 

That  in  case  of  a deliberate,  a palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise 
of  power  not  granted  by  the  compact,  the  states  who  are  a party 
thereto  have  a right  and  are  in  duty  bound  to  interpose  for  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  the  evil  and  for  maintaining  within  their  re- 
spective limits  the  authorities,  rights  and  liberties  pertaining  to 
them. 

This  mild  remonstrance  and  well-veiled  threat  had  no  more  ef- 
fect than  did  the  plainer  language  from  Kentucky,  for  legislatures 
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of  other  states  answered  Virginia  in  strains  similar  to  that  in  which 
they  had  answered  Kentucky.  Some  states  did  not  reply  at  all. 
As  if  under  the  impression  that  the  voice  of  Madison  had  not  been 
heard,  or,  if  heard,  not  understood,  the  Virginia  legislature  renewed 
the  resolutions  the  following  year,  with  the  immediate  result  that 
counter  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  legislatures  of  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont. 

Kentucky  also  returned  to  the  charge  and  on  November  14, 
1799,  in  resolutions  of  which  John  Breckenridge  was  the  undisputed 
author,  declared : 

That  the  several  states  who  formed  that  instrument,  being  sov- 
ereign and  independent,  have  the  unquestionable  right  to  judge  of  its 
infractions — and  that  a Nullification  by  those  Sovereignties  of  all 
unauthorized  Acts  done  under  color  of  that  instrument,  is  the  right- 
ful remedy. 

Nullification  again  attracted  public  attention  in  1809  and  in 
1811,  on  both  occasions  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  former 
year  the  legislature  declared : 

That  the  said  Act  of  Congress,  passed  on  the  9th  of  January,  in 
the  present  year,  for  enforcing  the  Act  laying  an  embargo,  and  the 
several  Acts  supplementary  thereto,  are  in  the  opinion  of  this  leg- 
islature in  many  respects  unjust,  oppressive  and  unconstitutional 
and  not  legally  binding  on  the  citizens  of  this  state. 

On  March  30,  1811,  several  acts  of  Congress  were  discussed  at 
a public  meeting  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  and  resolutions  were 
passed,  the  concluding  portion  of  which  declared  that  “the  only 
means  short  of  an  appeal  to  force  ...  is  the  election  of  such 
men  to  the  various  offices  in  the  State  government  as  will  oppose  by 
peaeeable  but  firm  measures  the  execution  of  laws,  which,  if  per- 
sisted in,  must  and  will  be  resisted.” 

The  legislature  of  Ohio  in  1821-2  showed  some  affection  for  the 
principle  of  nullification  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  in 
that  state  a branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Not  only  did 
the  legislature  declare  its  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  principles 
enunciated  in  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions  a score  of  years 
before,  but  the  principle  of  nullification  was  carried  into  practice. 
The  theory  of  the  Ohio  legislators  was  that  the  United  States  bank 
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would  interfere  with  the  prosperty  of  the  Ohio  state  banks  and  that 
a great  deal  of  virility  was  justifiable  in  suppressing  the  encroach- 
ment. Not  only  was  the  branch  bank  deprived  of  all  the  protection 
afforded  to  other  banks  by  the  state  laws,  but  it  was  deprived  of 
nearly  all  civil  rights;  a tax  of  a hundred  thousand  dollars  was 
levied  on  the  branch  bank,  and  state  officers,  zealous  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  at  once  proceeded  to  the  bank  and  seized  the 
amount  of  the  tax  in  currency  and  removed  it  to  the  state  treasury. 
This  proceeding  deprived  the  branch  bank  of  nearly  all  its  local  as- 
sets and  effectively  put  a stop  to  any  mischievous  propensities  as 
against  the  rival  state  banks.  But  nullification,  both  in  theory  and 
practice,  was  merely  a spasm;  the  legislature  shortly  afterwards 
ordered  the  cash  returned  and  all  opposition  to  the  bank  was  dis- 
continued. 

Nullification  was  more  successful  in  Georgia  than  in  any  other 
state.  In  1828  considerable  friction  resulted  when  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment sent  a corps  of  surveyors  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  Cherokee  reservation.  Georgia  insisted  that 
the  Federal  government  had  no  right  to  make  treaties  with  Indians 
in  Georgia,  excepting  with  the  state’s  approval.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  on  two  occasions  declared  that  Georgia  was  wrong 
in  its  contentions ; nevertheless  the  agents  of  the  government  were 
chased  out  of  the  state.  United  States  troops  were  called  upon  to 
enforce  the  edicts  of  the  Supreme  Court,  when  President  Jackson 
stepped  in  with  an  order  removing  the  troops  from  Georgia.  Jack- 
son  had  had  considerable  experience  with  Indians  and  had  no  affec- 
tion for  them;  when  somebody  from  New  York  suggested  that  trea- 
ties even  with  Indians  should  be  observed  Jackson  replied  that  he 
did  not  think  that  even  New  York  would  fancy  an  independent  In- 
dian state  erected  within  the  confines  of  the  Empire  state.  Besides 
this,  Jackson  did  not  like  Adams  or  his  Indian  policies.  The  prac- 
tical application  of  nullification  principles  did  not  tend  to  spread 
happiness  among  the  Cherokees;  although  the  doctrines  taught  by 
the  missionaries  were  hardly  subject  to  human  nullification  the  mis- 
sionaries were  sent  to  jail  when  they  protested. 

In  1830  a case  of  conviction  of  murder  was  appealed  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  there  the  conviction  was  set 
aside;  the  Georgia  legislature  promptly  declared  that  the  Federal 
tribunal  had  no  power  to  interfere  in  matters  of  that  kind  and 
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ordered  the  sheriff  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  execution  of  the 
convicted. 

On  a subsequent  occasion,  when  the  tariff  was  the  burning 
issue  of  the  day,  Georgia  declared  that  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  was  only  an  agent  of  the  Federal  government  and  conse- 
quently had  no  power  to  judge  of  its  acts. 

In  1831  Alabama  declared  that  any  attempt  to  establish  a 
branch  of  the  United  States  bank  within  the  limits  of  Alabama 
constituted  a flagrant  invasion  of  state  rights. 

The  last  attempt  at  nullification,  before  South  Carolina’s  agi- 
tation in  1832,  took  place  in  Maine.  A convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  1827  had  defined  certain  bound- 
ary lines  but  in  accordance  with  preconceived  notions  of  the  people 
inhabiting  a state  whose  motto  indicates  that  they  insist  on  hav- 
ing something  to  say  about  directing  things  in  general.  The  legis- 
lature accordingly,  in  March,  1831,  declared: 

That  the  convention  of  1827  tended  to  violate  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  impair  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  state  of 
Maine— and  that  Maine  is  not  bound  by  the  constitution  to  submit 
to  that  decision,  which  is  or  shall  be  made  under  that  convention. 
That  no  decision  made  by  any  umpire,  under  any  circumstances,  if 
the  decision  dismember  a state,  has,  or  can  have,  any  constitutional 
force  or  obligation  upon  the  state  thus  dismembered,  unless  the 
state  adopt  and  sanction  the  decision. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  question  of  protection  to  industries 
by  means  of  the  tariff  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  name  of  South 
Carolina  would  ever  have  been  coupled  with  the  doctrine  of  nulli- 
fication. South  Carolina  always  favored  free  trade  and  when  any 
of  its  sons  departed  from  that  belief  they  were  quickly  called  to 
order  and  that  in  terms  permitting  no  other  construction.  Even 
John  C.  Calhoun,  South  Carolina’s  greatest  statesman  and  the 
strongest  and  most  defiant  of  the  exponents  of  nullification,  was  bit- 
terly blamed  when  on  one  occasion  he  declared  that  “moderate 
but  permanent  protection”  was  “a  great  requisite.”  Yet  Calhoun 
was  not  altogether  to  blame,  for  South  Carolina  in  1816  had  ap- 
proved of  a tariff  on  hemp,  the  growing  of  which  had  become  a 
considerable  industry  in  that  state.  But  as  to  a tariff  which  brought 
protection  to  other  industries  South  Carolina  reiterated  the  decla- 
ration of  Pierce  Butler,  who  in  1789  represented  that  state  in  the 
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United  States  Senate  and  who  declared  his  unalterable  opposition 
to  tariffs  of  all  kinds  and  at  all  times.  Whatever  bitterness  may 
have  been  felt  towards  Calhoun  for  his  unguarded  utterance  was 
entirely  dissipated  when  in  1827  he  cast  the  deciding  vote  which 
prevented  an  increase  in  the  tariff  on  wool.  That  there  might  be 
no  mistake  about  the  attitude  of  South  Carolina  its  legislature  on 
December  12,  1827,  passed  resolutions  denouncing  all  tariff  laws 
as  usurpations  of  the  rights  of  the  state. 

Isaac  Edward  Holmes,  a Charleston  lawyer,  politician  and  au- 
thor, who  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  law  in  1818,  was  the 
first  to  lay  down  concretely  the  principle  that  a state  has  the  right 
to  nullify  a law  passed  by  Congress.  From  that  time  on  nullification 
was  extensively  discussed  in  all  parts  of  South  Carolina  and  many 
were  the  views  expressed  as  to  the  details  of  the  doctrine.  When 
Calhoun  was  in  the  height  of  his  power  the  creed  had  crystallized  in- 
to the  following  propositions:  Nullification  is  a remedy  possessed 
by  each  individual  state,  for  the  protection  of  the  union ; each  state 
is  a party  to  the  compact  known  as  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  has  the  right  to  declare  any  act  of  Congress  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional, but  it  can  take  no  action  on  a valid  law;  as  soon  as  a 
state  declares  any  act  of  Congress  to  be  unconstitutional,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  Federal  government  to  suspend  the  operation  of  that 
law  until  the  states  have  had  an  opportunity  to  amend  the  constitu- 
tion ; as  the  United  States  constitution  was  adopted  by  the  votes  of 
delegates  to  conventions  in  the  various  states  an  enactment  of  con- 
gress cannot  be  declared  unconstitutional  excepting  by  means  of 
such  conventions. 

Calhoun  had  able  assistance  in  his  leadership  of  the  nullification 
party:  Robert  Young  Hayne  was  United  States  senator  and  during 
the  nullification  excitement  was  chosen  governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina; Francis  Wilkinson  Pickens,  who  was  sent  to  Congress  as  a 
nullifier  in  1834  and  who  had  previously  been  a prolific  writer  on  the 
subject;  Robert  James  Turnbull,  who  in  numerous  publications  and 
several  newspapers  preached  the  doctrine  that  ‘ ‘ each  state  had  the 
unquestionable  right  to  judge  of  the  infractions  of  the  constitution, 
and  to  interpose  its  sovereign  power  to  arrest  their  progress  and  to 
protect  its  citizens.” 

But  the  nullification  road  was  not  always  smooth,  even  in  South 
Carolina,  for  at  the  height  of  the  excitement  a convention  was  held 
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in  Columbia  where  resolutions  were  passed  pledging  support  to  the 
Federal  government.  The  most  prominent  leader  of  the  opposition 
was  Joel  Roberts  Poinsett,  who  opposed  nullification  in  speeches 
and  in  the  public  press  and  who  was  principally  instrumental  in 
forming  military  organizations  in  Charleston  in  support  of  the 
Federal  government. 

Education  and  agitation  were  the  main  features  of  the  pro- 
gramme in  1828.  Sheriff’s  sales  were  held  on  the  first  Monday  in 
each  month  and  those  days  were  known  as  “sales  days.”  The  sys- 
tematic work  of  propaganda  was  begun  in  August,  when  speakers 
appeared  to  address  the  multitudes  which  generally  gathered  on 
those  days  and  this  was  continued  throughout  the  year,  so  that  by 
the  time  the  legislature  assembled  in  December  the  time  had  ripened 
for  something  more  substantial  than  talk.  Calhoun  drew  up  a pro- 
test which  was  printed  on  large  sheets  and  freely  circulated  in  the 
state  capitol ; it  was  passed  by  the  legislature  on  December  19.  It 
declares : 

The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  South  Carolina, 
now  met  and  sitting  in  general  assembly,  through  the  Honorable 
William  Smith  and  the  Honorable  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  their  represent- 
atives in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  do  in  the  name  and  on  be- 
half of  the  good  people  of  the  said  commonwealth,  solemnly  protest 
against  the  system  of  protective  duties,  lately  adopted  by  the  Fed- 
eral government,  for  the  following  reasons. 

Seven  paragraphs  follow  of  arguments  against  a tariff  for  pro- 
tection ; the  document  closed  as  follows : 

Finally,  because  South  Carolina,  from  her  climate,  situation  and 
peculiar  institutions,  is,  and  must  ever  continue  to  be,  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  agriculture  and  commerce,  not  only  for  her  prosper- 
ity, but  for  her  very  existence  as  a state — because  the  valuble  pro- 
ducts of  her  soil — the  blessings  by  which  Divine  Providence  seems 
to  have  designed  to  compensate  for  the  great  disadvantages  under 
which  she  suffers  in  other  respects — are  among  the  very  few  that 
can  be  cultivated  with  any  profit  by  slave  labor — and  if,  by  the  loss 
of  her  foreign  commerce,  these  products  should  be  confined  to  an 
inadequate  market,  the  fate  of  this  fertile  state  would  be  poverty 
and  utter  desolation;  her  citizens,  in  despair,  would  emigrate  to 
more  fortunate  regions,  and  the  whole  frame  and  constitution  of 
her  civil  polity  be  impaired  and  deranged,  if  not  dissolved  entirely. 
Deeply  impressed  with  these  considerations,  the  representatives  of 
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the  good  people  of  this  commonwealth,  anxiously  desiring  to  live 
in  peace  with  their  fellow  citizens,  and  to  do  all  that  in  them  lies  to 
preserve  and  perpetuate  the  union  of  the  states  and  the  liberties  of 
which  it  is  the  surest  pledge — but  feeling  it  to  be  their  bounden 
duty  to  expose  and  resist  all  encroachments  upon  the  true  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  lest  an  apparent  acquiescence  in  the  system  of  pro- 
tecting duties  should  be  drawn  into  a precedent — do,  in  the  name  of 
the  commonwealth  of  South  Carolina,  claim  to  enter  upon  the  jour- 
nals of  the  senate,  their  protest  against  it  as  unconstitutional,  op- 
pressive, and  unjust. 

The  people  had  discussed  the  matter  on  “sales  days”  and  at 
other  times ; the  legislature  had  filed  its  solemn  protest : the  issue 
was  squarely  before  the  public  and  was  ready  for  the  arbitrament 
of  the  ballot  box.  Lines  began  to  be  drawn  sharply  between  the  two 
parties.  Curiously  enough,  each  side  believed  that  President  Jack- 
son  would  espouse  its  cause  and  so  the  parties  were  named  Union 
and  Jackson  and  State  Rights  and  Jackson.  The  first  test  came 
in  1830  in  the  city  of  Charleston  at  an  election  for  mayor  and 
twelve  wardens;  the  nullifiers  were  defeated  by  a small  majority 
and  it  was  consequently  understood  that  the  city  did  not  favor 
the  holding  of  the  convention  deemed  necessary  for  setting  aside 
the  oppressive  tariff  laws.  In  October,  1830,  William  Drayton,  the 
Union  and  Jackson  nominee  for  congress  from  the  Charleston  dis- 
trict, was  elected  without  opposition;  the  State  Rights  and  Jackson 
candidates  for  state  senators  obtained  a majority  of  twenty-five. 
In  the  state  senate  in  1830  there  were  counted  twenty-three  votes 
in  favor  of  the  convention  and  eighteen  opposed;  in  the  House 
there  were  sixty  in  the  affirmative  and  fifty-six  in  the  negative.  It 
required  a two-thirds  majority  to  secure  the  holding  of  a convention 
and,  as  the  nullifiers  had  not  obtained  such,  they  were  compelled  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  passing  of  resolutions  declaring  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  a state  to  interfere  whenever  Congress  exceeded  the  powers 
conferred  on  it  by  the  constitution. 

News  from  Washington  did  not  bring  much  consolation  to 
either  party.  It  had  been  presumed  by  some  that  Jackson,  who 
first  saw  the  light  of  day  on  the  border  of  South  Carolina,  would 
be  true  to  the  principles  to  which  that  state  had  been  committed. 
On  the  other  hand  there  came  the  story  of  a dinner  party  in  Wash- 
ington where  Jackson  had  interrupted  a discussion  the  trend  of 
which  was  favorable  to  nullification,  with  the  impromptu  toast,  “Our 
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Federal  union;  it  must  be  preserved.”  Neither  party  was  sure 
enough  of  the  support  of  the  president  to  retain  his  name  in  its  title 
and  so,  when  the  next  election  came  around,  the  parties  were  op- 
posed to  each  other  under  the  appellations  of  Union  and  State 
Rights. 

In  the  meantime  Warren  R.  Davis  had  devised  another  project 
for  encompassing  the  destruction  of  the  tariff.  He  suggested  the 
holding  in  Philadelphia  of  a convention  of  delegates  from  all  the 
states  for  the  purpose  of  “discussing  the  tariff  and  advising  the 
Federal  government  in  regard  to  it.”  There  were  to  be  two  hun- 
dred delegates  from  the  fifteen  states.  As  the  object  of  the  con- 
vention was  apparent  some  of  the  states  declined  to  take  any  part 
in  it.  When  the  delegates  met  Virginia  responded  with  the  largest 
number  to  the  roll  call  and  South  Carolina  came  next.  Some  desul- 
tory discussion  ensued,  some  resolutions  were  passed,  but  Mr.  Da- 
vis returned  to  South  Carolina  satisfied  that  his  project  had  proven 
a failure. 

Defiance — The  election  in  Charleston  in  1831  is  regarded  as  the 
most  exciting  ever  held  in  that  city.  The  count  of  the  ballots, 
after  a most  acrimonious  campaign,  showed  that  the  State  Rights 
party  had  won  by  1,040  to  932,  and  that  it  had  elected  its  candidate 
for  the  assembly  by  eight  majority.  Results  in  other  parts  of  the 
state  were  similar  and  before  all  the  polling  places  had  been  heard 
from  it  was  evident  that  the  next  legislature  would  have  more 
than  a two-thirds  majority  in  favor  of  a convention;  the  holding 
of  a convention  meant  the  triumph  of  the  party  of  nullification. 
Governor  Hamilton  at  once  issued  a call  for  an  extra  session  of 
the  legislature  to  convene  on  October  22.  A convention,  to  act  in 
behalf  of  the  state,  was  ordered  to  meet  on  November  19. 

There  was  little  deliberation  at  the  convention,  for  all  that 
was  wanted  was  a suitable  expression  of  sentiment  and  determina- 
tion. This  was  found  in  an  ordinance  reported  by  a committee  of 
twenty-one,  a document  which,  after  having  passed  the  convention, 
was  signed  by  its  137  members. 

This  ordinance,  after  declaring  in  its  first  paragraph  that  the 
tariff  laws  were  against  public  welfare  and  accordingly  null  and 
void,  set  forth  that  it  was  unlawful  for  the  Federal  authorities  to 
collect  in  South  Carolina  the  revenue  provided  for  in  the  tariff 
laws ; that  the  matter  at  issue  could  not  be  appealed  to  the  United 
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States  courts  and  that  all  state  officers  should  be  required  to  take 
an  oath  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance.  The  final 
paragraph  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment : 

And  we,  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  to  the  end  that  it  may  be 
fully  understood  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
people  of  the  co-States,  that  we  are  determined  to  maintain  this,  our 
ordinance  and  declaration,  at  every  hazard,  do  further  declare  that 
we  will  not  submit  to  the  application  of  force  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  government,  to  reduce  this  state  to  obedience;  but  that  we 
will  consider  the  passage  by  Congress  of  any  act  authorizing  the 
employment  of  a military  or  naval  force  against  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  her  constituted  authorities,  or  citizens;  or  any  act  abol 
ishing  or  closing  the  ports  of  this  state,  or  any  of  them,  or  other- 
wise obstructing  the  free  ingress  and  egress  of  vessels,  to  and  from 
said  ports ; or  any  other  act  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  government, 
to  coerce  the  State,  shut  up  her  ports,  destroy  or  harass  her  com- 
merce, or  to  enforce  the  acts  hereby  declared  null  and  void,  other- 
wise than  through  the  civil  tribunals  of  the  country,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  longer  continuance  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Union : and  that 
the  people  of  this  state  will  henceforth  hold  themselves  absolved 
from  all  further  obligations  to  maintain  or  preserve  their  political 
connection  with  the  people  of  the  other  States,  and  will  forthwith 
proceed  to  organize  a separate  government  and  do  all  other  acts  and 
things  which  sovereign  and  independent  States  may  of  right  do. 

A resolution  was  passed  providing  that  the  ordinance  should  go 
into  effect  on  February  1, 1833,  whereupon  the  convention  adjourned 
to  meet  again  at  the  call  of  the  chairman  some  time  in  March  after 
the  adjournment  ofCongress.  As  the  convention  was  a regularly  con- 
stituted body  the  ordinance  became  a law,  no  action  on  the  part  of 
the  voters  being  necessary.  The  legislature  enacted  a number  of 
laws  providing  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  ordi- 
nance ; the  governor  was  authorized  to  summon  the  militia  to  repel 
any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  authorities  towards  enforcing 
the  tariff  laws  and  ten  thousand  stand  of  arms  and  other  necessary 
equipment  were  ordered  purchased. 

Calhoun’s  term  as  vice  president  would  expire  on  March  4; 
as  his  services  were  considered  invaluable  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  he  resigned  the  vice  presidency  and  was  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate, filling  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  election  of  Robert  Y.  Hayne  t* 
the  governorship  of  South  Carolina. 
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South  Carolina  could  go  no  further.  It  had  defied  the  Fed- 
eral government  and  was  ready  for  any  steps  that  might  be  taken 
towards  the  enforcement  of  the  tariff  laws.  The  leaders  had  pre- 
sumed that  self-interest  and  perhaps  local  affection  might  bring  to 
its  support  most  of  the  southern  states.  Objections  were  expected 
from  the  northern  states,  as  these  were  more  or  less  controlled  by 
the  manufacturing  interests  fostered  by  the  tariff  laws.  The  effect 
on  the  nation  of  South  Carolina’s  declaration  was  awaited  with 
great  anxiety  but  this  anxiety  was  not  of  long  duration,  for  nearly 
all  the  states  responded  promptly.  The  modified  approval  from 
Virginia,  Georgia  and  Alabama,  when  placed  in  the  same  light  with 
plainly  expressed  denunciations  from  other  states,  produced  no  tints 
of  the  rainbow  of  hope,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  South 
Carolina  stood  alone. 

John  Randolph  of  Roanoake  had  written:  “If  I cannot  be 
booted  and  mounted  for  the  conflict,  I will  at  least  be  borne,  like 
Muley  Moluc,  in  a litter  to  the  field  of  battle  and  die  in  your  ranks.  ’ ’ 

This  was  cheering,  but  Randolph  was  a dying  man  and  the 
state  he  represented  displayed  none  of  his  fire.  Virginia,  by  a vote 
of  154  to  68  of  its  legislators,  voted  to  sustain  South  Carolina,  but 
at  the  same  time  urged  a repeal  of  the  nullification  ordinance.  Ben- 
jamin W.  Leigh  was  appointed  a commissioner  to  visit  South  Caro- 
lina and  endeavor  to  bring  about  a reconciliation  between  the  rebel- 
lious state  and  the  Federal  government.  It  was  true  that  Virginia 
on  a previous  occasion  had  declared  its  faith  in  principles  closely  re- 
sembling those  which  had  led  South  Carolina  to  the  verge  of  seces- 
sion, but  its  statesmen  pointed  out  that  the  famous  resolutions  of 
1798  did  not  mention  nullification  and  that  the  spirit  of  those  reso- 
lutions was  not  what  South  Carolina  had  read  in  their  words.  Vir- 
ginia suggested  that  nullification  be  suspended  at  least  until  Con- 
gress had  had  an  opportunity  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  tariff  laws, 
and  that  in  the  mean  time  a convention  of  all  the  states  be  held  for 
the  purpose  of  adjusting  all  difficulties.  Georgia,  which  had  gloried 
in  the  success  which  had  attended  its  exploitation  of  the  theory  of 
nullification,  joined  Virginia;  Alabama  suggested  March  1,  1834,  as 
the  time  for  holding  the  proposed  convention  and  Washington  as  the 
place. 

North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  had  not  lived  together  in 
the  harmony  generally  expected  from  children  of  the  same  sur- 
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name,  but  South  Carolina  was  hardly  prepared  for  the  reception 
accorded  to  its  movement  by  its  neighbor  across  the  northern 
boundary.  It  was  pleasant  enough  to  hear  North  Carolina  whisper 
that  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants  believed  the  tariff  laws  to  be  un- 
constitutional and  that  they  knew  them  to  be  impolitic,  unjust  and 
oppressive ; calling  on  Congress  to  bring  about  a peaceable  adjust- 
ment and  reconciliation  did  not  have  a pleasant  sound  and  the  same 
voice,  when  it  professed  affection  for  the  constitution  and  referred 
to  nullification  as  revolutionary,  became  positively  grating.  South 
Carolina  became  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  day  which  wit- 
nessed the  division  of  the  colony  of  Carolina  into  two  parts  should 
be  printed  in  red  ink  in  its  almanac. 

Kentucky,  the  first  state  which  had  plainly  advocated  nullifi- 
cation, declared  its  disapproval  of  the  step  South  Carolina  had 
taken. 

Mississippi  declared  nullification  as  ruinous  to  all  and  pledged 
its  support  to  the  president. 

Delaware  was  unpleasantly  argumentative,  for  it  contended 
that  the  Federal  constitution  was  not  a treaty  or  compact,  from 
which  the  participants  could  withdraw  at  pleasure,  but  that  it  was 
a form  of  government,  and  that  if  there  was  anything  wrong  with 
it  the  remedy  was  to  be  found  at  the  ballot  box;  South  Carolina 
had  no  more  right  to  annul  the  constitution  than  had  any  other 
similar  body  of  men  in  the  Union. 

Ohio,  which  had  put  the  principles  of  nullification  into  practice 
with  little  ado  only  a little  over  a decade  previous,  declared  that  the 
laws  pertaining  to  the  tariff  should  be  so  framed  as  to  benefit  the 
entire  nation,  but  that  no  state  had  the  right  to  secede  because 
it  differed  in  opinion  from  the  national  legislature,  nor  was  the  time 
ripe  for  a convention  to  amend  the  constitution. 

Indiana  declared  its  support  of  the  president,  like  most  of  the 
other  states  mentioned,  and  remarked  that  the  “ark  of  political 
safety”  must  be  protected  from  the  hand  of  violence. 

If  such  were  the  sentiments  of  its  near  neighbors  and  of  states 
which,  like  South  Carolina,  depended  largely  on  agriculture  and 
commerce  for  prosperity,  little  comfort  might  be  expected  from 
states  where  the  inhabitants  had  turned  to  manufacturing  pursuits. 
No  pleasant  surprise  was  in  store  for  South  Carolina,  for  the  north- 
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ern  states  vied  with  each  other  in  adducing  arguments  against  and 
using  strong  language  condemning  nullification  and  denouncing 
the  proceedings  of  the  only  state  which  had  had  the  hardihood  to 
bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  nation  in  so  unpleasant 
a manner. 

New  Hampshire  rather  coldly  approved  of  the  course  taken  by 
President  Jackson. 

Maine  declared  nullification  unsound  and  dangerous  in  theory 
and  in  practice  and  urged  South  Carolina  to  pause  in  its  precipitate 
course ; a little  balm  was  applied  by  the  suggestion  that  in  the  inter- 
est of  conciliation  the  tariff  might  be  reduced  and  then  the  balm 
was  rubbed  off  by  a strong  declaration  in  support  of  the  president. 

Massachusetts  was  more  moderate,  for  its  legislators  declared 
that  they  regretted  being  compelled  to  entertain  an  unfavorable 
opinion  of  the  doings  in  South  Carolina,  a state  for  the  citizens 
of  which  there  were  no  sentiments  of  unkindness ; it  was  sad  indeed 
to  think  that  South  Carolina  believed  that  the  tariff  tended  to  build 
up  only  a section  of  the  Union  and  assurances  were  given  that  all 
ears  were  ready  to  listen  to  any  suggestion  for  the  abatement 
of  the  grievances  complained  of. 

New  York  declared  with  a flourish  that  the  Union  was  indis- 
pensable to  happiness  and  that  all  good  men  shared  in  Jackson’s  de- 
sire to  restore  harmony  by  such  amendments  to  the  tariff  laws  as  the 
then  conditions  of  the  country  called  for;  in  view  of  these  facts  New 
York  dissented  from  the  opinions  prevailing  in  South  Carolina,  de- 
clared nullification  an  unauthorized  procedure  and  pledged  its  sup- 
port to  the  president. 

New  Jersey’s  legislators  deprecated  the  doings  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  pointed  to  the  constitution  as  providing  a sufficient  pro- 
ceeding for  the  amendment  of  its  provisions;  South  Carolina  was 
urged  to  desist  in  its  course,  “but,  should  our  fellow  citizens  of 
South  Carolina,  contrary  to  our  reasonable  expectations,  unsheath 
the  sword,  it  becomes  our  solemn  and  imperative  duty  to  declare  that 
no  separate  nation  ought  or  can  be  suffered  to  intrude  into  the  very 
centre  of  our  territory.” 

Pennsylvania  could  find  no  authority  by  which  a citizen  could 
be  released  from  loyalty  to  the  constitution ; no  state  can  invalidate 
a Federal  law  or  withdraw  from  the  Union ; Congress  has  a right  to 
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enact  tariff  laws  and  for  the  enforcement  of  such  laws  Pennsylvania 
pledged  its  support  to  the  president. 

President  Jackson  in  1831  had  recommended  a reduction  of  the 
tariff,  as  the  laws  of  1828  had  produced  more  revenue  than  was 
deemed  necessary  for  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  government.  Con- 
gress heeded  this  advice  to  the  extent  of  placing  coffee  and  a few 
other  articles  on  the  free  list,  but  increased  by  five  per  cent,  the  duty 
on  woollen  goods.  The  question  of  duties  on  imports  had  been  the 
principal  subject  for  discussion  in  Congress  and  many  were  the 
debates  and  great  was  the  eloquence.  Calhoun  and  Hayne  were  the 
chief  exponents  of  the  principles  of  free  trade;  Webster  led  the  op- 
position. The  presidential  election  of  1832  was  one  of  more  than  us- 
ual excitement.  Jackson  had  been  renominated  and  his  opposition 
to  the  tariff  laws  was  well  understood ; but  he  did  not  go  far  enough 
in  his  endeavors  to  suit  the  people  of  the  South.  Clay,  who  was  his 
opponent,  had  secured  the  enactment  of  a measure  by  which  the 
tariff  was  reduced  on  articles  not  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
but  the  high  duties  provided  on  all  manufactures  were  retained. 
Under  the  circumstances  South  Carolina  held  aloof,  for  neither  of 
the  candidates  was  satisfactory  as  far  as  the  principle  of  protection 
was  concerned.  The  re-election  of  Jackson  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  on  November  7,  1832,  fanned  the  smouldering  embers  in 
South  Carolina  into  lurid  flames;  two  weeks  after  the  election  the 
nullification  ordinance  was  passed.  On  December  10  Jackson  issued 
a proclamation  declaring  that  he  would  enforce  the  laws  of  congress 
despite  all  resistance  that  might  be  offered;  as  to  nullification  he 
expressed  the  following  opinion : 

I consider  the  power  to  annul  a law  of  the  United  States,  as- 
sumed by  one  state,  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the  Union, 
contradicted  expressly  by  the  letter  of  the  constitution,  unauthorized 
by  its  spirit,  inconsistent  with  every  principle  on  which  it  was 
founded,  and  destructive  of  the  great  object  for  which  it  was  formed. 

Ten  days  later  Governor  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  issued  a 
proclamation  of  defiance,  exhorting  all  citizens  to  be  “fully  pre- 
pared to  sustain  the  dignity  and  protect  the  liberties  of  the  State,  if 
need  be  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.” 

All  eyes  were  now  directed  towards  Calhoun,  South  Carolina’s 
champion  in  the  United  States  Senate.  There  had  been  some  talk 
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about  bis  being  arrested  before  be  could  take  bis  seat,  but  nothing 
was  done  in  tbat  direction.  He  was  ready  to  make  tbe  first  move 
and  did  so  by  tbe  introduction  of  a resolution  calling  on  tbe  presi- 
dent to  lay  before  Congress  what  papers  be  bad  relative  to  tbe  state 
of  South  Carolina.  Jackson  replied,  not  by  sending  tbe  papers 
called  for  by  Calhoun,  but  by  a message  on  January  16,  1833,  in 
which  be  referred  to  the  rebellious  doings  and  urged  tbe  re-enact- 
ment of  an  act  of  1793  by  which  tbe  revenue  laws  could  be  enforced 
and  all  resistance  to  the  United  States  crushed  by  force  of  arms. 
The  famous  Force  bill  was  introduced ; this  gave  not  only  tbe  author- 
ity asked  for  by  Jackson  but  also  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  tbe 
Federal  courts  to  all  laws  pertaining  to  revenue  matters.  Calhoun 
offered  an  amendment  materially  weakening  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed law;  the  amendment  was  defeated  and  the  original  bill  en- 
acted into  a law  by  an  overwhelmingly  majority. 

The  South  Carolina  nullifiers  were  not  at  all  daunted,  for  they 
passed  a law  abolishing  all  military  commissions  and  requiring  the 
newly-appointed  officers  to  take  the  following  oath : 

I do  solemnly  swear  that  I will  be  faithful  and  true  allegiance 
bear  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  and  that  I will  support  and 
maintain,  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
this  state  and  the  United  States,  so  help  me  God. 

An  amendment  was  voted  down  which  provided  “that  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as  to  impair  or  in  any  manner 
affect  the  allegiance  now  due  by  the  constitution  of  this  State  and 
of  the  United  States.”  Steps  were  also  taken  to  provide  an  amend- 
ment to  the  state  constitution  requiring  all  civil  officers  to  take  the 
“test”  oath  required  of  the  military  officers.  The  court  of  appeals 
in  the  following  year  declared  the  law  unconstitutional. 

Compromise — While  the  radical  element  in  South  Carolina 
was  preparing  for  a bloody  conflict  the  members  of  the  Union  party 
were  hopeful  that  some  better  way  would  be  found  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty. They  placed  confidence  in  Henry  Clay,  for  the  Kentucky 
statesman  had  introduced  a compromise  measure,  by  which  all 
duties  exceeding  twenty  per  cent,  should  be  gradually  reduced  so 
that  by  December,  1841,  no  goods  should  be  subject  to  a duty  of 
more  than  twenty  per-  cent.,  with  the  understanding  that  such 
tariff  should  be  permanent.  On  January  21  the  South  Carolina 
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convention  passed  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  they  “had  seen 
with  lively  satisfaction,  not  only  indications  of  a beneficial  modifi- 
cation of  the  tariff,  but  the  expressions  in  both  houses  of  Congress, 
as  well  as  in  the  other  quarters,  auspicious  to  the  peace  and  har- 
mony of  the  Union.”  It  was  agreed  to  defer  action  until  after  the 
adjournment  of  Congress. 

The  proceedings  in  Congress  which  virtually  ended  the  nulli- 
fication movement  are  best  told  by  United  States  Senator  Benton 
in  his  “Thirty  Years’  View”: 

Mr.  Letcher,  a representative  from  Kentucky,  was  the  first  to 
conceive  an  idea  of  some  compromise  to  release  South  Carolina 
from  her  position ; and  communicated  it  to  Mr.  Clay ; who  received 
it  at  first  coolly  and  doubtfully.  Afterwards,  beginning  to  enter- 
tain the  idea,  he  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Webster,  who  repulsed  it  en- 
tirely, saying,  “It  would  be  yielding  a great  principle  to  faction; 
and  that  the  time  had  come  to  test  the  strength  of  the  constitution 
and  of  the  government.”  After  that  he  was  no  more  consulted. 
Mr.  Clay  drew  up  his  bill  and  sent  it  to  Mr.  Calhoun  through 
Mr.  Letcher— he  and  Mr.  Calhoun  not  being  on  speaking  terms.  He 
objected  decidedly  to  parts  of  the  bill;  and  said,  if  Mr.  Clay  knew 
his  reasons,  he  certainly  would  yield  the  objectionable  parts.  Mr. 
Letcher  undertook  to  arrange  an  interview;— which  was  effected— 
to  take  place  in  Mr.  Clay’s  room.  The  meeting  was  cold,  distant 
and  civil.  Mr.  Clay  rose,  bowed  to  the  visitor,  and  asked  him  to 
take  a seat.  Mr.  Letcher,  to  relieve  the  embarrassment,  immedi- 
ately opened  the  business  of  the  interview;  which  ended  without 
results.  Mr.  Clay  remained  inflexible,  saying  if  he  gave  up  the 
parts  of  the  bill  objected  to,  it  could  not  be  passed;  and  that  it 
would  be  better  to  give  it  up  at  once.  In  the  mean  time  Mr. 
Letcher  had  seen  the  president,  and  sounded  him  on  the  subject  of 
a compromise : the  president  answered,  he  would  have  no  negotia- 
tion, and  would  execute  the  laws.  This  was  told  by  Mr.  Letcher  to 
Mr  McDuffie,  to  go  to  Mr.  Calhoun.  Soon  after,  Mr.  Letcher  found 
himself  required  to  make  a direct  communication  to  Mr.  Calhoun. 
Mr.  Josiah  S.  Johnson,  senator  from  Louisiana,  came  to  his  room 
in  the  night,  after  he  had  gone  to  bed— and  informed  him  of  what  he 
had  just  learned:  which  was  that  General  Jackson  would  admit  of 
no  further  delay  and  was  determined  to  take  at  once  a decided 
course  with  Mr.  Calhoun  (an  arrest  and  trial  for  high  treason 
being  understood).  Mr.  Johnson  deemed  it  of  the  utmost  moment 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  should  be  instantly  warned  of  his  danger;  and 
urged  Mr.  Letcher  to  go  and  apprise  him.  He  went— found  Mr. 
Calhoun  in  bed— was  admitted  to  him— informed  him.  “He  was 
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evidently  disturbed.”  Mr.  Letcher  and  Mr.  Clay  were  in  constant 
communication  with  Mr.  Clayton. 

After  the  committee  had  been  appointed,  Mr.  Clayton  assem- 
bled the  manufacturers,  for  without  their  consent  nothing  could  be 
done ; and  in  the  meeting  with  them  it  was  resolved  to  pass  the  bill, 
provided  the  southern  senators,  including  the  nullifiers,  should  vote 
for  the  amendments  which  should  be  proposed,  and  for  the  passage 
of  the  bill  itself — the  amendments  being  the  same  afterwards  offered 
in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  especially  the  home  valuation 
measure.  When  these  amendments,  thus  agreed  upon  by  friends  of 
the  tariff,  were  proposed  in  the  committee,  they  were  voted  down; 
and  not  being  able  to  agree  upon  anything,  the  bill  was  carried 
back  to  the  Senate  without  alteration.  But  Mr.  Clayton  did  not  give 
up.  Moved  by  a feeling  of  concern  for  those  who  were  in  peril,  and 
for  the  state  of  the  country,  and  for  the  safety  of  the  protective  sys- 
tem of  which  he  was  the  decided  advocate,  he  determined  to  have 
the  same  amendments,  so  agreed  upon  by  the  friends  of  the  tariff 
and  rejected  by  the  committee,  offered  in  the  Senate;  and,  to  help 
Air.  Clay  with  the  manufacturers,  he  put  them  into  his  hands  to  be 
offered — notifying  Air.  Calhoun  and  Air.  Clay  that  unless  the  amend- 
ments were  adopted,  and  that  by  the  southern  vote,  every  nullifier 
inclusively,  that  the  bill  should  not  pass — that  he  himself  would 
move  to  lay  it  on  the  table.  His  reasons  for  making  the  nullification 
vote  a sine  qua  non  both  on  the  amendments  and  on  the  bill,  and  for 
them  all,  separately  and  collectively,  was  to  cut  them  off  from  plead- 
ing their  unconstitutionality  after  they  were  passed;  and  to  make 
the  authors  of  disturbance  and  armed  resistance,  after  resistance, 
parties  upon  the  record  to  the  measures,  which  were  to  pacify  them. 
Unless  these  leaders  were  thus  bound,  he  looked  upon  any  pacifica- 
tion as  a hollow  truce,  to  be  succeeded  by  some  new  disturbance  in  a 
short  time;  and  therefore  he  was  peremptory  with  both  Mr.  Clay 
and  Mr.  Calhoun,  denouncing  the  sacrifice  of  the  bill  if  his  terms 
were  not  complied  with ; and  letting  them  know  that  he  had  friends 
enough  bound  to  his  support.  They  wished  to  know  the  names  of 
the  senators  who  were  to  stand  by  him  in  this  extreme  course — which 
he  refused  to  give ; no  doubt  restrained  by  an  injunction  to  secrecy, 
there  being  many  men  of  gentle  temperaments  who  are  unwilling 
to  commit  themselves  to  a measure  until  they  see  its  issue,  that  the 
eclat  of  success  may  consecrate  what  the  gloom  of  defeat  would 
damn.  Being  inexorable  in  his  claims,  Mr.  Clay  and  Air.  Calhoun 
agreed  to  the  amendments,  and  all  voted  for  them,  one  by  one,  as 
Mr.  Clay  offered  them,  until  it  came  to  the  last — that  revolting 
measure  of  home  valuation.  As  soon  as  it  was  proposed,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn and  his  friends  met  it  with  violent  opposition,  declaring  it  to 
be  unconstitutional,  and  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  their  votes 
for  the  bill  if  put  into  it.  It  was  then  late  in  the  day,  and  the  last 
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day  but  one  of  the  session,  and  Mr.  Clayton  found  himself  in  the  pre- 
dicament which  required  the  execution  of  his  threat.  He  executed  it 
and  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table,  with  the  declaration  that  it 
was  to  lie  there.  Mr.  Clay  went  to  him  and  besought  him  to  with- 
draw the  motion ; but  in  vain.  He  remained  inflexible ; and  the  bill 
then  appeared  to  be  dead.  In  this  extremity  the  Calhoun  wing  re- 
tired to  the  colonnade  behind  the  vice  president’s  chair,  and  held  a 
brief  consultation  among  themselves;  and  presently  Mr.  Bibb,  of 
Kentucky,  came  out,  and  went  to  Mr.  Clayton  and  asked  him  to  with- 
draw his  motion  to  give  him  time  to  consider  the  amendment.  See- 
ing this  sign  of  yielding,  Mr.  Clayton  withdrew  his  motion — to  be 
renewed  if  the  amendment  was  not  voted  for.  A friend  of  the  par- 
ties immediately  moved  an  adjournment,  which  was  carried;  and 
that  night’s  reflections  brought  them  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
amendment  must  be  passed;  but  still  with  the  belief  that,  there 
being  enough  to  pass  it  without  him,  Mr.  Calhoun  should  be  spared 
the  humiliation  of  appearing  on  the  record  in  its  favor.  This  was 
told  to  Mr.  Clayton,  who  declared  it  to  be  impossible — that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn’s vote  was  indispensable,  as  nothing  would  be  considered  se- 
cured by  the  passage  of  the  bill  unless  his  vote  appeared  for  every 
amendment  separately,  and  for  the  whole  bill  collectively.  When 
the  Senate  met,  and  the  bill  w^as  taken  up,  it  was  still  unknown  what 
he  would  do ; but  his  friends  fell  in,  one  after  the  other,  yielding  their 
objections  upon  different  grounds,  and  giving  their  assent  to  this 
most  flagrant  instance  (and  that  a new  one),  of  that  protective  legis- 
lation, against  which  they  were  then  raising  troops  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  limiting  a day,  and  that  a short  one,  on  which  she  was  to 
be,  ipso  facto,  a seceder  from  the  Union.  Mr.  Calhoun  remained  to 
the  last,  and  only  rose  when  the  vote  was  ready  to  be  taken,  and 
prefaced  a few  remarks  with  the  very  notable  declaration  that  he 
had  then  to  “determine”  which  way  he  would  vote.  He  then  de- 
clared in  favor  of  the  amendment,  but  upon  conditions  which  he  de- 
sired the  reporters  to  note;  and  which  being  futile  in  themselves, 
only  showed  the  desperation  of  his  condition,  and  the  state  of  im- 
possibility to  which  he  was  reduced.  Several  senators  let  him  know 
immediately  the  futility  of  his  conditions ; and  without  saying  more, 
he  voted  on  ayes  and  noes  for  the  amendment;  and  afterwards  for 
the  whole  bill. 

Calhoun  hurried  back  to  South  Carolina  and  urged  the  accept- 
ance of  the  compromise  the  convention  was  called  to  meet  again; 
the  matter  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  twenty-one  which  had 
reported  the  original  nullification  ordinance  and  this  committee 
recommended  that  the  advice  of  Calhoun  be  followed;  the  nullifi- 
cation ordinance  was  repealed  on  March  15  by  a vote  of  153  to  4. 
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War  had  been  averted  and  all  persons  interested  in  the  contro- 
versy appeared  satisfied,  none  more  so  than  the  nullifiers,  for  they 
declared  that  their  threat  of  secession  had  induced  the  Federal 
authorities  to  rescind  the  laws  for  the  annulment  of  which  they 
had  invoked  the  aid  of  their  doctrine  of  nullification. 


Immediately  after  President  Jackson  had  issued  his  proclama- 
tion of  December  10,  Governor  Hayne  called  out  the  state  militia  of 
12,000  “to  sustain  the  laws  of  the  state.”  Enrollment  of  volun- 
teers began  at  once  in  various  parts  of  the  state  and  South  Carolina 
was  soon  ready  to  place  in  the  field  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
men. 

Just  then  a rather  delicate  question  arose.  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment had  been  indebted  to  South  Carolina  to  the  extent  of  $41,- 
625  and  had  only  recently  liquidated  the  debt  by  turning  over  guns 
and  other  arms  to  its  creditor  to  the  full  extent  of  the  debt.  These 
arms  were  in  the  citadel  at  Charleston  in  charge  of  Major  Heileman, 
a United  States  army  officer.  The  Major,  who  together  with  all 
other  Federal  army  officers  had  been  instructed  by  Jackson  to  be 
courteous  but  firm,  did  not  know  whether  courtesy  or  firmness  was 
called  for  under  the  circumstances.  He  was  informed  by  Jackson 
that  as  the  arms  and  citadel  were  the  property  of  the  state  they 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  lawful  owner;  this  was  accordingly 
done. 

While  Jackson  was  not  inclined  to  indulge  in  any  act  which 
might  provoke  bloodshed  on  property  belonging  to  South  Carolina 
he  ordered  all  necessary  preparations  made  should  there  be  a clash 
at  arms.  The  number  of  soldiers  in  Fort  Moultrie  was  increased  and 
several  armed  vessels,  with  Admiral  Farragut  on  the  Natchez, 
dropped  into  the  bay  as  if  by  mere  accident.  General  Scott  placed 
the  arsenal  at  Augusta  in  a state  of  preparedness  and  then  returned 
to  New  York  where  he  made  other  arrangements  to  carry  out  the 
president’s  order  to  have  an  army  ready  to  proceed  to  South  should 
an  occasion  therefor  arise.  Being  satisfied  that  everything  was  in 
order  he  took  command  at  Fort  Moultrie,  ready  to  use  whatever 
force  might  be  necessary  to  collect  the  tariff  duties  should  Governor 
Hayne  resort  to  force  to  carry  out  the  project  of  nullification. 
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Sources — Hampden  (Francis  W.  Pickens),  “Genuine  Book  of 
Nullification,”  1831;  “Niles’  Weekly  Register,”  1833;  “Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Twenty-one  in  South  Carolina,”  1833;  “State 
Papers  on  Nullification,”  1834;  Thomas  H.  Benton,  “Thirty  Years 
in  the  United  States  Senate,”  1854;  William  Gilmore  Simms,  “His- 
tory of  South  Carolina,”  1860;  Orville  J.  Victor,  “History  of 
American  Conspiracies,”  1863;  James  Madison,  “Letters  and  Writ- 
ings,” 1865;  John  C.  Calhoun,  “Reports  and  Public  Letters,”  1888; 
John  C.  Fiske,  J.  Randolph  Tucker  and  others  in  Appleton’s  “Cyclo- 
paedia of  American  Biography,”  1888;  Caleb  W.  Loring,  “Nullifi- 
cation,” 1893;  David  F.  Houston,  “A  Critical  Study  of  Nullifica- 
tion,” 1896;  E.  P.  Powell,  “Nullification  and  Secession,”  1897; 
Southern  Historical  Association  Publications,  1899;  Ulrich  B.  Phil- 
lipps,  “Georgia  and  State  Rights,”  1902;  Theodore  D.  Jervey, 
“Robert  Y.  Hayne  and  his  Times,”  1909;  Chauncey  S.  Boucher, 
“The  Nullification  Controversy  in  South  Carolina,”  1916. 

This  is  the  fourth  of  Mr.  Shriner’s  series  of  articles  on  American  “rebellions.” 
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A Narrative  of  the  Exploration  and  Survey  of  the  Northwest 
Coast  of  North  America 

By  Francis  E.  Smith,  Tacoma,  Washington 

OOTKA  SOUND,  a harbor  on  the  west  coast  of  Van- 
couver’s Island,  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
port  of  entry  and  center  of  commerce  on  the  Northwest 
Coast  of  North  America.  Having  been  successively  oc- 
cupied by  the  Indians,  Spaniards,  British,  Americans,  and  finally 
abandoned  by  the  civilized  nations,  it  again  reverted  to  the  original 
owners. 

The  port  afforded  a base  for  the  exploration  and  survey  of  the 
Northwest  Coast  of  North  America.  The  Spaniards,  British  and 
Americans  operated  from  this  harbor  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  intricate,  dangerous  and  narrow  water  ways  of  the 
coast.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  port  gave  each  nation  a 
weird,  indistinct  and  fascinating  account  of  the  narrow  channels 
which  separates  Nootkaland  from  the  continent.  The  port  was  first 
seen  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  year  1774,  and  in  the  year  1775  they 
took  possession  of  a territory  extending  from  Gray’s  Harbor  on 
the  south  to  the  well  known  degree  of  54°  40'  north  latitude.  Cap- 
tain James  Cook  was  the  first  Englishman  to  visit  the  port  in  the 
year  1778.  Followed  by  Captain  Robert  Gray,  American  navigator, 
in  the  year  1788.  Spain,  England  and  the  United  States  each  estab- 
lished claims  to  the  coast  by  virtue  of  the  discoverer’s  patent.  In 
the  presentation  of  this  document,  the  operations  of  each  nation  will 
be  discussed  under  separate  headings,  beginning  with  the  Spaniards. 

Spanish  Operations — Owing  to  their  method  of  plane  sailing, 
Spanish  efforts  in  the  examination  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  North 
America  was  attended  with  many  difficulties.  Sailing  west  on  a 
certain  parallel  until  they  arrived  at  a certain  degree  of  longitude, 
thence  shaping  their  course  straight  north,  they  traversed  two  sides 
of  a triangle  and  missed  large  sections  of  the  coast  which  left  large 
blanks  in  their  charts  to  be  filled  at  a later  date.  For  the  above  rea- 
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sons  the  government  of  Spain  carefully  concealed  the  knowledge  of 
their  explorations  from  other  nations  until  the  year  1802,  when  a 
brief  account  with  introduction,  of  the  voyages  of  the  Sutil  and 
Mexicana  was  published  at  Madrid.  Quadra,  the  Spanish  commis- 
sioner at  Nootka  Sound  in  the  year  1792,  furnished  Captain  George 
Vancouver,  British  commissioner,  with  charts  of  Spanish  surveys 
made  in  1790,  1791,  1792. 

In  the  year  1774,  the  Spaniards  undertook  a voyage  of  discovery 
to  the  northward  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  which  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  Nootka  Sound.  The  viceroy  of  New  Spain  (Mexico)  in 
1775,  ordered  that  another  expedition  should  be  sent  out  by  the 
department  of  San  Bias  for  the  purpose  of  extending  Spanish  claims 
to  the  entire  Pacific  Coast  of  North  America.  Two  vessels,  “San- 
tiago” and  “Sonora”  were  sent  forth.  During  this  latter  voyage, 
Heceta  the  commander  of  the  Senora,  sighted  an  opening  in  the  land 
on  the  south  side  of  a point  of  land  in  latitude  46°  16'  north,  which 
was  no  doubt  the  bay  at  the  outlet  of  the  Columbia  River,  he  named 
the  point  of  land  “Cape  San  Roque,”  afterwards  the  promontory 
was  named  “Cape  Disappointment”  and  the  opening  in  the  land 
“Deception  Bay.” 

In  the  year  1792,  Captain  Robert  Gray,  American  navigator, 
entered  the  Columbia  River  by  passing  through  Deception  Bay. 

In  the  year  1789  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  ordered  the  department 
of  San  Bias  to  send  forth  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  intercept- 
ing two  American  vessels,  “Columbia”  and  “Washington”  com- 
manded respectively  by  Captain  John  Kendrick  and  Captain  Robert 
Gray.  The  Columbia  had  called  at  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez 
and  had  been  supplied  with  a permit  to  sail  the  Pacific  Ocean ; issued 
by  the  Governor  of  the  island.  The  expedition  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  Don  Joseph  Estevan  Martinez  with  instructions  to 
intercept  the  American  vessels  and  “to  take  such  measures  with 
the  American  vessels  as  you  may  be  able  and  such  as  appear  prop- 
er!” Martinez  arrived  at  Nootka  Sound  and  overtook  the  Columbia, 
May  5,  1789.  Examining  the  sea-letters  and  other  papers  held  by 
Captain  Kendrick  and  finding  nothing  in  them  derogatory  to  the 
interests  of  Spain,  he  turned  his  attention  to  a survey  of  the  coast. 
One  expedition  which  he  sent  out  discovered  that  the  entrance  of  the 
Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  lay  in  latitude  48.30  north. 

Other  Spanish  expeditions  followed  in  1790,  1791,  1792.  The 
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1790  expedition  penetrated  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and  partially 
examined  the  San  Juan  archipelago,  the  chart  of  their  discoveries 
was  drawn  by  Gonzales  de  Haro.  The  1791  expedition  refitted  their 
vessels  in  Port  Discovery  which  they  named  Port  Quadra.  The 
1792  expedition  explored  the  Straits  of  Georgia  and  circumnavigated 
Vancouver  Island,  ascertaining  that  it  was  one  detached  portion  of 
land.  The  Spaniards  were  the  first  navigators  from  the  civilized 
world  to  circumnavigate  Nootkaland,  (Vancouver  Island). 

Two  small  Spanish  schooners,  “SutilM  and  “Mexicana”  of 
about  40  tons  burden,  commanded  respectively  by  Don  Dionisio  Al- 
cala Galeano  and  Don  Cayetano  Valdes,  captains  in  the  Spanish 
navy,  passed  up  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and  fell  in  with  a British 
naval  expedition  commanded  by  Captain  George  Vancouver,  near 
Birch  Bay  in  the  State  of  Washington.  The  schooners  arrived  at 
Nootka  Sound  the  11th  of  April,  1792,  and  remained  until  the  5th 
of  June,  when  they  sailed  for  the  Strait  of  Fuca  which  they  entered 
the  6th  of  June,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  and  surveying  the  in- 
terior sea,  in  continuation  of  the  previous  surveys  which  had  been 
done  by  Spanish  vessels.  The  previous  Spanish  expeditions  had 
made  a chart  of  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and  the  interior  naviga- 
tion considerably  to  the  north  of  the  49th  parallel. 

When  the  Spanish  vessels  came  up  with  the  British  vessels, 
Vancouver  was  absent  on  a boat  expedition  in  British  Columbia 
waters.  The  Spanish  vessels  passed  around  Point  Roberts  and  fell 
in  with  Vancouver,  June  22, 1792,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser  Riv- 
er. The  Spaniards  were  searching  for  the  mouth  of  a large  river 
which  had  been  seen  by  Spanish  navigators  in  1791.  The  Spaniards 
furnished  Vancouver  with  charts  of  the  southwest  coast  of  Van- 
couver Island  and  the  inland  navigation. 

The  Spanish  vessels  remained  in  company  with  the  British 
vessels  until  July  13,  1792.  The  Spaniards  remained  behind  and 
continued  their  examination  of  the  inland  navigation.  The  British 
vessels  passed  through  Johnstones  Strait  and  proceeded  northward 
among  the  Princess  Royal  Islands.  The  Spaniards  Surveyed  the 
southern  parts  of  Queen  Charlotte  Sound  and  examined  the  northern 
shore  line  of  Vancouver  Island,  arriving  at  Nootka  Sound  Septem- 
ber 2, 1792.  They  furnished  Vancouver  with  a chart  of  their  survey 
of  the  island.  The  “Sutil”  and  “Mexicana”  weighed  anchor  and 
sailed  southward  from  Nootka  Sound,  September  10,  1792.  On  their 
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way  south  they  examined  the  coast  of  the  State  of  Washington  as 
laid  down  on  the  chart  of  Captain  Gray,  American  navigator. 
They  found  the  chart  very  accurate,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  locating 
the  entrance  to  Gray’s  Harbor  and  the  Columbia  River.  The  chart 
prepared  by  Galeano  and  Valdes  was  used  by  Bancroft  when  pre- 
senting the  claims  of  the  United  States  before  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  year  1870,  in  the  San  Juan  Islands  dispute  and  arbitra- 
tion. 

Don  Martinez  arrived  at  Nootka  Sound,  May  5,  1789.  After 
taking  possession  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain,  he  fortified  the 
port  and  like  a spider  in  his  web,  sat  down  to  await  the  coming  of 
his  victims.  He  waited  but  a short  time  before  the  arrival  of  a 
British  vessel  in  port.  He  began  his  operations  by  seizing  the  Brit- 
ish vessel;  after  detaining  it  a few  days,  he  permitted  the  British 
vessel  to  sail  out  of  port.  A few  days  later,  another  British  vessel 
arrived  which  received  the  same  treatment.  Afterwards,  the  Argo- 
naut, commanded  by  Captain  Colnett,  British  navigator,  appeared 
outside  the  harbor;  Colnett  feared  to  enter,  whereupon  Martinez 
went  out  to  him,  his  fears  vanished  and  he  was  easily  persuaded  to 
enter  the  port.  The  two  captains  engaged  in  a quarrel,  Martinez 
determined  upon  the  arrest  of  Colnett,  doing  the  same  with  the  cap- 
tains of  the  two  former  vessels  when  they  returned  to  port.  The 
crew  and  cargo  of  furs  belonging  to  the  first  British  vessel  were 
shipped  to  China  on  board  the  American  ship  “Columbia.”  The 
crews  of  the  other  British  vessels  were  shipped  as  prisoners  to 
Mexico.  The  three  British  vessels  were  seized  as  prizes.  The  con- 
duct of  Martinez  caused  a controversy  between  the  governments  of 
Spain  and  Great  Britain  which  kindled  the  war  spirit  of  Europe 
into  a flame. 

The  matter  was  adjusted  by  the  signing  of  a Convention  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  two  governments,  October  28,  1790.  The  Con- 
vention provided  for  the  appointment  of  one  commissioner  by  each 
nation  who  were  to  repair  to  Nootka  Sound.  The  Spanish  commis- 
sioner was  authorized  to  restore,  and  the  British  commissioner  was 
authorized  to  receive,  the  parcels  of  land  and  buildings  belonging  to 
British  subjects  previous  to  the  quarrel  between  Martinez  and  Col- 
nett. 

Juan  Francisco  de  la  Bodega  y Quadra,  a Peruvian  Spaniard, 
received  the  appointment  from  the  King  of  Spain.  Captain  George 
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Vancouver,  received  the  appointment  from  the  King  of  England. 
The  two  commissioners  met  at  Nootka  Sound,  August  29,  1792.  They 
carried  on  a diplomatic  correspondence  until  September  22,  without 
arriving  at  an  agreement,  finally  they  agreed  to  leave  the  whole  mat- 
ter for  arbitration  to  their  home  governments. 

Spain  continued  to  occupy  Nootka  Sound  until  March  23,  1795. 
By  a convention  signed  February  12,  1793,  it  was  agreed  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  Spain  and  Great  Britain  to  mutually  abandon  Nootka 
Sound.  The  terms  of  this  convention  were  carried  out  March  23, 
1795.  Spain  retired  from  the  North  West  Coast  of  North  America. 
The  United  States  obtained  a relinquishment  of  the  Spanish  claims 
to  all  of  the  territory  north  of  the  State  of  California  February  22, 
1819. 

Cape  Flattery — Cape  Flattery  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  geographical  feature  described  in  the  State  of  Washington  and 
the  first  place  where  civilized  nations  attempted  to  erect  buildings 
for  the  use  of  civilized  people.  A brief  description  of  the  physical 
features  of  the  cape  will  assist  the  student  in  arriving  at  the  actual 
history  of  the  first  discovery  of  the  cape  and  inlet  of  the  sea  known 
as  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 

The  promontory,  known  at  the  present  time  as  Cape  Flattery 
has  a height  above  sea  level  of  1491  feet;  rising  abruptly  from  the 
bosom  of  the  ocean.  There  is  a strip  of  low  land  extending  across 
the  cape  from  north  to  south,  between  Neah  and  Mukkaw  Bays.  Muk- 
kaw  Bay  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  cape ; across  this  bay  to  the  south- 
ward, eight  miles  from  the  lighthouse  on  Tatoosh  Island,  is  the  point 
of  Arches,  where  Captain  Cook  sailed  when  approaching  the  bay  in 
the  expectation  of  finding  a harbor  where  he  could  refit  his  ships ; no 
doubt  the  Point  of  Arches  is  the  geographical  feature  he  designated 
‘ ‘ Cape  Flattery,  ’ ’ more  on  this  line  will  be  said  under  the  heading  of 
British  Operations.  Neah  Bay  is  separated  from  the  source  of  a 
small  stream,  named  Wa-atch  Creek,  by  a sand  bar.  Waatch  Creek 
flows  southwardly  across  the  cape  and  empties  in  Mukkaw  Bay. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  stream  is  lowland  or  tide  flats  of  several 
hundred  acres  in  extent,  this  is  the  low  land  seen  by  Captain  Cook, 
March  22,  1778.  At  the  north  summit  of  the  ridge  of  the  promon- 
tory, 1491  feet  above  sea  level,  is  the  source  of  another  stream  of 
pure  fresh  water,  the  stream  falls  down  the  steep  hillside  in  beauti- 
ful cascades  and  flows  to  the  northward  and  empties  into  Neah  Bay. 
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At  the  present  time  this  stream  furnishes  the  village  of  Neah  Bay 
and  canneries  with  water  for  household  and  cannery  purposes.  The 
promontory  occupies  less  than  one  township  of  land. 

Near  the  outlet  of  the  last  mentioned  stream,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  stream,  is  where  the  Spaniards  attempted  to  build  a fort  and 
other  buildings  in  the  year  1792.  The  site  selected  was  very  much 
exposed  to  the  northwest  gales  sweeping  down  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  which  caused  the  Spaniards  to  abandon  the  place,  October, 
1792.  During  the  time  the  Spaniards  occupied  the  place,  one  of 
their  officers  went  back  of  the  village  on  a hunting  expedition,  the 
Indians  seeing  him  alone,  slew  him  in  cold  blood;  this  so  enraged 
the  Spaniards  that  they  massacred  several  Indians,  with  their 
women  and  children.  The  Indians  claim  that  their  ancestors  retali- 
ated and  drove  the  Spaniards  from  the  place.  At  any  rate  the  In- 
dians tore  down  the  fort  after  the  departure  of  the  Spaniards  and 
cast  the  bricks  into  the  sea,  occasionally  the  waves  of  the  sea  cast  one 
of  the  bricks  upon  the  shore ; when  the  writer  of  this  document  vis- 
ited the  spot  in  1912,  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  later,  he  was 
shown  a brick  that  had  been  cast  ashore  by  the  waves  but  a few 
days  previously.  It  was  made  from  a species  of  clay  not  found  on 
the  Northwest  Coast,  burnt  and  ill  shaped,  no  such  brick  is  used  in 
the  building  operations  in  the  cities  of  the  Northwest.  The  Indians 
exhibited  great  bitterness  towards  the  Spaniards,  because  of  their 
treatment  of  their  forefathers. 

During  his  negotiations  with  Vancouver  at  Nootka  Sound,  Sep- 
tember, 1792,  Quadra  the  Spanish  Commissioner  offered  to  retire  to 
Neah  Bay  on  condition  that  the  Spaniards  should  never  be  disturbed 
and  that  all  ports  south  of  that  point  should  be  acknowledged  Span- 
ish ports;  Vancouver  demanded  free  access  for  British  vessels  to  all 
ports  north  of  San  Francisco,  including  Neah  Bay.  His  failure 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Vancouver  no  doubt  had  some 
weight  with  Quadra  in  his  decision  to  abandon  the  port. 

Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca — Much  has  been  written  concerning  the 
discovery  of  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  much  more  no  doubt  will 
be  written  in  the  years  to  come.  A brief  review  of  what  has  been 
written  in  the  past,  no  doubt  will  be  interesting  to  the  student  of  his- 
tory. The  strait  is  named  in  honor  of  a Greek  pilot  employed  by 
Spain  in  the  year  1592.  The  story  of  his  discovery  of  the  inlet  has 
been  told  many  times  over,  some  writers  placing  full  confidence  in 
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the  record,  others  claiming  that  it  is  half -mythical,  while  others  de- 
nounce it  as  pure  myth.  All  of  the  first  navigators  who  visited  the 
inlet  were  agreed  that  it  is  the  very  same  inlet  described  in  the  de 
Fuca  legend.  Vancouver  was  the  first  navigator  to  cast  a doubt  on 
the  record.  De  Fuca  himself  left  no  written  record  behind  him ; the 
record  extant  was  written  by  a man  who  interviewed  the  pilot.  First 
in  the  record  we  find  that  the  entrance  of  the  inlet  is  guarded  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  America  by  a high  promontory  which  had  the 
appearance  of  being  an  island,  this  description  agrees  with  the 
physical  features  of  Cape  Flattery.  The  apparent  island  described 
in  the  de  Fuca  record  was  surmounted  by  a high  pinnacle  rock ; the 
sketch  of  Cape  Flattery  published  in  the  atlas  volume  of  Vancou- 
ver’s Journal,  exhibits  a high  pinnacle  rock  at  the  summit;  at  the 
present  day  the  rock  is  shattered  and  fallen  down ; the  scattered  rock 
is  lying  on  the  summit  of  the  promontory  to  this  day.  The  de  Fuca 
record  said  that  the  inlet  led  to  an  interior  sea  which  broadened  out 
in  various  directions,  and  that  there  were  divers  islands  in  the  in- 
terior sea,  all  of  which  agree  with  the  physical  features  of  the  inlet 
and  the  inland  waters  of  the  State  of  Washington  and  the  Province 
of  British  Columbia.  All  doubt  relating  to  the  accuracy  of  the  de 
Fuca  record  should  be  cast  aside. 

Washington  Sound — Washington  Sound  has  a peculiar  place  in 
American  history.  Some  of  our  American  writers  have  the  temerity 
to  say  that  the  name  should  be  removed  because  it  is  not  a sound  but 
a group  of  islands.  Be  that  as  it  may,  future  generations  will  have 
to  decide  the  mooted  question.  A brief  review  of  the  case  will  as- 
sist debaters  in  arriving  at  their  conclusions.  Washington  Sound 
comprises  the  group  of  islands  in  San  Juan  county  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  The  first  map  drawn  of  the  archipelago  was  the  one 
made  by  the  Spanish  pilot,  Gonzales  de  Haro,  in  1790.  Other  Span- 
ish maps  were  drawn  in  1791  and  1792.  Vancouver  supervised  the 
drawing  of  a map  of  his  discoveries  1792,  during  the  winter  follow- 
ing while  sojourning  in  the  Sandwich  (Hawaiian)  Islands.  The 
Spanish  maps  were  concealed  until  1870  and  were  not  available  for 
navigation  purposes.  The  Vancouver  map  was  published  in  1798, 
but  the  publication  was  so  expensive  that  it  was  unavailable  to  many 
navigators.  Vancouver  erred  in  his  meridian  lines,  making  his  chart 
of  but  little  value  for  the  navigation  of  the  strait  and  archipelago. 
Owing  to  the  error  in  the  Vancouver  chart  it  became  necessary  to 
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resurvey  the  inlet,  which  was  done  in  1847,  1853  and  1854.  The  sur- 
vey of  1847  was  performed  by  Kellett,  the  surveys  of  1853  and  1854 
were  performed  by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey.  At  the  time  of 
the  last  survey,  the  ownership  of  the  islands  were  in  dispute  between 
the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States ; the  name 
“Washington  Sound”  no  doubt  was  bestowed  by  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Survey  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  United  States  ownership. 
The  question  involved  which  channel  was  the  boundary  line  between 
British  and  American  possessions.  British  surveyors  had  bestowed 
the  name  of  Rosario  Strait  on  the  channel  to  the  eastward  of  the 
islands.  Vancouver  bestowed  the  name  Rosario  Strait  on  the  chan- 
nel separating  Texada  Island  from  the  mainland  in  British  Colum- 
bia ; the  British  surveyors  in  their  lack  of  knowledge,  bestowed  the 
name  on  the  channel  separating  the  San  Juan  group  of  islands  from 
Fidalgo  Island.  De  Haro,  the  Spanish  pilot,  bestowed  his  own  name 
on  the  channel  separating  the  group  of  islands  from  Vancouver  Isl- 
and. The  question  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
was,  which  of  these  two  channels  was  the  one  designated  in  the 
Oregon  treaty  of  1846 ; as  the  boundary  line  between  American  and 
British  possessions.  The  matter  was  finally  arbitrated  by  Emperor 
William  the  First,  of  Germany,  in  the  year  1870.  The  decision  fav- 
ored the  United  States.  The  name  “Washington  Sound”  has  re- 
mained on  all  official  maps  of  the  United  States  and  no  doubt  always 
will  remain.  No  doubt  the  first  white  man  to  see  any  portion  of  the 
islands  was  Captain  Robert  Gray  of  Boston  Massachusetts,  more 
will  be  said  under  the  head  of  American  operations. 

Puget  Sound — Puget  Sound  is  the  generic  name  for  the  inland 
waters  of  the  State  of  Washington.  Originally  it  was  the  name  of 
the  southern  extremity  of  Admiralty  Inlet,  bestowed  by  Vancouver 
in  1792. 

Vancouver  despatched  Lieutenant  Puget  and  Mr.  Whidby  on  a 
boat  excursion,  May  20,  1792.  They  started  from  near  Blake  Island 
and  passed  through  the  channel  which  separates  Vashon  Island  from 
the  mainland  and  entered  the  Narrows  which  separate  Point  De- 
fiance from  the  Gig  Harbor  peninsula.  Arriving  in  the  upper  sound 
they  carefully  examined  its  shores  for  bays  and  inlets.  Vancouver 
followed  them  a week  later  and  in  recognition  of  the  splendid  work 
accomplished  by  Lieutenant  Puget  he  bestowed  the  name  “Puget 
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Sound”  on  the  southern  extension  of  the  inland  waters  of  the  State 
of  Washington. 

In  the  year  1833,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  established  a fort 
near  the  southeastern  extremity  of  Puget  Sound  and  opened  a trail 
across  country  to  Fort  Vancouver  on  the  Columbia  River. 

The  first  American  settlers  to  enter  the  Puget  Sound  country 
came  north  over  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  trail  between  the 
Columbia  River  and  Puget  Sound.  They  took  up  their  Donation 
Land  claims  and  built  their  homes  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  in- 
land Sea.  The  forests  abounded  in  splendid  Fir  Trees.  Soon  the 
lumbering  industry  was  established,  ships  came  from  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  lumber,  the  port  of  entry  was  established  at  Olympia 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  sound.  San  Francisco  newspapers 
would  announce  that  certain  ships  had  sailed  for  Puget  Sound. 
In  course  of  time  the  name  “Puget  Sound”  became  the  generic 
name  of  the  inland  waters  of  the  State  of  Washington.  This  pecu- 
liar body  of  water  has  a shore  line  1992  miles  in  extent,  actual  meas- 
urement by  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  Captain 
Charles  Wilkes,  who  commanded  the  first  scientific  expedition  sent 
out  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  said  in  1841,  “Nothing 
can  exceed  the  beauty  of  these  waters,  and  their  safety ; not  a shoal 
exists  within  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  Admiralty  Inlet,  Puget 
Sound,  or  Hood’s  Canal,  that  can  in  any  way  interrupt  their  naviga- 
tion by  a seventy-four  gun  ship.  I venture  nothing  in  saying,  there 
is  no  country  in  world  that  possesses  waters  equal  to  these.” 
(Wilkes’  Journal,  Vol.  4,  page  305,  May,  1841). 

British  Operations — British  operations  on  the  Northwest  Coast 
of  North  America,  began  with  the  third  voyage  of  the  celebrated 
navigator,  Captain  James  Cook.  He  determined  to  seek  the  North- 
west Passage  by  the  way  of  Bering’s  Straits.  In  his  old  ship  “Res- 
olution” in  company  with  Captain  Clerke  in  the  “Discovery,”  he 
sailed  from  Plymouth,  England,  the  12th  day  of  July,  1776,  just 
eight  days  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  successful  failure  of  Captain  Cook  by  not 
succeeding  in  the  discovery  of  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  has  all 
of  the  appearance  of  the  divine  approval  of  the  King  of  Kings  and 
Lord  of  Lords  on  the  action  taken  by  the  American  patriots. 

Captain  Cook  sailed  easterly  from  England  and  crossed  the 
Pacific  Ocean  on  his  way  to  the  American  continent,  discovering  the 
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Hawaiian  Islands  on  his  way.  He  first  sighted  the  Pacific  coast  of 
the  State  of  Washington  near  Destruction  Island,  standing  to  the 
north  with  a fine  breeze  from  the  west,  northwest,  until  seven  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  he  began  to  tack  to  wait  for  daylight.  He  was  then 
in  the  vicinity  of  Point  Alava  and  Flattery  Rocks;  at  daylight, 
March  22,  1778,  he  discovered  in  a northeast  direction  a small  round 
hill,  which  had  the  appearance  of  being  an  island,  distant  about  five 
or  six  leagues  as  he  guessed.  (Point  Alava  and  Flattery  Rocks  are 
sixteen  miles  south  of  the  lighthouse  on  Tatoosh  Island,  U.  S.  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey).  The  hill  or  island  could  just  be  seen  from 
the  deck  of  the  ship;  between  the  hill  and  northern  extreme  of  the 
land  there  appeared  to  be  a small  opening  which  flattered  the  Brit- 
ish sailors  with  the  hope  of  finding  a harbor  where  they  could  refit 
their  ships  after  the  long  voyage  across  the  Pacific  Ocean.  As  they 
drew  nearer  to  the  supposed  harbor  their  hopes  lessened,  and,  at 
last,  they  discovered  that  the  supposed  opening  was  low  land  sep- 
arating the  promontory  of  Cape  Flattery  from  the  foot  hills  of  the 
Olympic  mountains.  Captain  Cook  was  then  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Point  of  Arches,  in  latitude  48.15,  north.  He  hauled  off  from  the 
point  late  at  night  and  sailed  south  until  midnight,  when  he  began 
to  tack  to  the  northwest  with  a gentle  breeze,  intending  to  return  to 
land  at  daylight.  At  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  a windstorm  of 
two  hours  duration  arose  and  prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his 
plans.  In  his  description  of  the  country,  Captain  Cook  says:  “It  is 
in  this  very  latitude  where  we  now  were  that  geographers  have 
placed  the  pretended  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  But  we  saw  nothing 
like  it;  nor  is  there  the  least  probability  that  any  such  thing  exists.” 
Thus  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  hand  of  Providence  guided  Captain 
Cook  past  the  great  inlet  of  the  sea  and  prevented  it  from  becoming 
the  exclusive  property  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  British  vessels  were  beset  with  intermittent  storms  for  four 
days,  finally  they  made  a port  on  the  west  coast  of  V ancouver  Island 
which  Captain  Cook  named  “King  George’s  Sound,”  afterward  the 
place  obtained  the  name  of  “Nootka  Sound.”  The  word  Nootka  is 
no  doubt  of  Indian  origin.  The  British  remained  in  port  for  a 
month  refitting  their  vessels.  During  their  stay  they  obtained 
some  very  valuable  furs  from  the  Indians,  from  this  beginning  the 
fur  grade  with  China  came  into  being.  The  publication  of  Captain 
Cook’s  Journal  excited  the  enterprising  spirit  of  British  commer- 
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cial  interests;  soon  the  sails  of  trading  vessels  began  to  dot  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean. 

Captain  Cook  sailed  northward  from  Nootka  Sound  and  discov- 
ered Prince  William’s  Sound  and  Cook’s  Inlet,  which  left  a great 
blank  in  his  chart,  between  Nootka  Sound  and  Prince  William’s 
Sound,  to  be  filled  in  by  later  navigators.  The  fur  traders  succeeded 
in  filling  up  the  blank;  as  Captain  Vancouver  says  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  his  journal,  page  40,  1801,  addition: — “Unprovided  as  these 
adventurers  were  with  proper  astronomical  and  nautical  instru- 
ments, and  having  their  views  directed  almost  intirely  to  the  object 
of  their  employers,  they  had  neither  the  means,  nor  the  leisure,  that 
were  indispensibly  requisite  for  amassing  any  certain  geographical 
information.  This  became  evident,  from  the  accounts  of  their  sev- 
eral voyages  given  to  the  public ; in  which,  notwithstanding  that  they 
positively  contradicted  each  other,  as  well  in  geographical  and  nau- 
tical facts,  as  in  those  of  a commercial  nature,  yet  they  agreed  in 
filling  up  the  blanks  in  the  charts  of  Capt.  Cook  with  extensive 
islands,  and  a coast  apparently  much  broken  by  numberless  inlets, 
which  they  had  left  almost  intirely  unexplored.” 

One  conspicuous  character  among  the  British  fur  traders  was, 
Captain  John  Meares,  a retired  naval  officer.  He  was  associated 
with  the  United  Company  of  British  Merchants  trading  to  the  North 
West  Coast  of  America.  June  29,  1788,  he  saw  the  entrance  of  the 
Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  which  he  named:  “The  Strait  of  John  de 
Fuca.”  The  Indians  were  holding  a potlatch  on  Tatoosh  Island, 
learning  the  name  of  the  chief  who  was  giving  the  potlatch,  Meares 
named  the  island:  “Tatouche  Island.”  Sailing  south  he  discovered 
Willapa  Harbor,  which  he  named:  “Shoalwater  Bay.”  Arriving  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  he  decided  that  the  water  of  the 
bay  was  too  shallow  for  navigation  and  that  the  Great  River  of  the 
West  did  not  exist,  he  named  the  bay:  “Deception  Bay,”  and  the 
point  of  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay:  “Cape  Disappointment.” 
Returning  to  Nootka  Sound  he  sent  out  a crew  in  the  long  boat  to 
examine  the  Strait  of  John  de  Fuca;  a Mr.  Duffin  was  given  com- 
mand, the  long  boat  proceeded  up  the  strait  a short  distance  when 
they  encountered  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  which  caused  them  to 
give  up  the  enterprise  or  adventure. 

Captain  Meares  was  engaged  in  the  building  of  a small  ship  at 
Nootka  Sound,  the  first  one  built  on  the  Northwest  Coast.  Septem- 
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ber  16,  1788,  a sail  was  discovered  outside  of  the  harbor,  thinking  it 
was  one  of  his  own  vessels  returning  to  port,  he  sent  out  men  in 
small  boats  to  assist  the  vessel  into  the  harbor.  The  ship  proved  to 
be  the  Lady  Washington  from  Boston,  commanded  by  Captain 
Robert  Gray.  No  doubt  each  captain  was  equally  surprised  to  find 
the  other  there.  Captain  Gray  announced  that  he  was  to  trade  with 
the  Indians  and  was  under  the  patronage  of  the  American  Congress, 
that  he  hoped  to  build  up  a profitable  trade  for  his  countrymen.  The 
American  record  says:  “That  John  Meares  behaved  himself  most 
scandalously.”  In  a few  days  Meares  launched  his  ship;  on  the 
23rd,  Captain  John  Kendrick,  in  command  of  the  Columbia  from 
Boston,  arrived. 

Meares  occupied  a piece  of  land  between  bluffs  while  building 
his  ship.  The  land  was  triangular  in  shape,  less  than  a hundred 
yards  in  extent  in  any  one  direction.  Meares  claimed  to  have  pur- 
chased the  land  from  the  Indians ; on  this  piece  of  land  he  erected 
a building  for  the  housing  of  the  laborers  and  stores.  Small  in  size 
and  of  but  little  value,  this  particular  parcel  of  land  has  influenced 
civilization  to  a greater  extent  than  any  other  parcel  of  land  in  the 
world,  of  equal  dimensions.  This  parcel  of  land  was  the  turning 
point  of  Spanish  activities  on  the  American  continent,  from  this 
spot,  Spain  has  eventually  been  forced  from  off  the  American  conti- 
nent. Here  on  this  spot  of  ground  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  British  Empire  met  for  the  first  time  on  the  Northwest 
Coast  of  North  America.  The  desire  for  the  possession  of  the  spot 
and  contiguous  territory  by  both  nations,  called  out  a single  guid- 
ing principle  from  the  American  people,  that  has  exerted  a tremen- 
dous influence  over  the  affairs  of  men,  (The  Monroe  Doctrine). 

Meares  and  his  men  took  their  departure  and  sailed  for  the 
Sandwich  Islands  and  China,  intending  to  return  in  the  spring  of 
1789.  The  Americans  remained  behind  and  spent  the  winter  in  the 
port.  Before  the  return  of  the  British,  Don  Joseph  Estevan  Mar- 
tinez, a Spanish  naval  officer,  arrived  in  port  and  took  immediate 
possession  on  the  grounds  of  priority  of  Spanish  claims. 

During  the  winter,  Meares  formed  a new  company  of  merchants 
and  dispatched  ships  for  Nootka  Sound.  When  the  British  vessels 
arrived  the  sea  captains  engaged  in  a quarrel  with  Martinez  over  the 
possession  of  the  port.  The  British  sea  captains  proposed  to  estab- 
lish a trading  post  and  erect  fortifications,  Martinez  objected,  the 
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quarrel  led  to  the  arrest  of  the  crews  of  the  British  ships  by  Mar- 
tinez, the  British  vessels  were  seized  as  prizes  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  British  vessels  and  crews  of  two  ships  were  sent  to  San  Bias, 
Mexico ; the  crew  of  the  other  ship  were  shipped  to  China  on  board 
the  American  ship  Columbia,  commanded  by  Captain  Robert  Gray. 
The  British  sailors  carried  the  news  of  the  capture,  and  the  addi- 
tional information  that  Captain  Gray  had  penetrated  the  Strait  of 
Juan  de  Fuca  and  discovered  a new  sea,  to  John  Meares.  Meares 
hastened  home  to  England  and  published  the  news  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  April  30,  1790.  The  information  thus  obtained 
aroused  the  British  Parliament  into  action.  The  news  of  the  cap- 
ture of  the  British  vessels  had  been  previously  published  in  Eng- 
land by  the  demand  of  the  King  of  Spain  upon  the  King  of  England, 
that  he,  the  King  of  England,  should  keep  his  subjects  away  from 
Spanish  possessions  on  the  Northwest  Coast  of  North  America.  The 
demand  made  by  the  King  of  Spain  incensed  the  English  people  and 
caused  them  to  make  a counter  demand  upon  the  Spanish  people. 
Both  nations  began  preparations  for  war,  all  Europe  and  the  United 
States  became  involved  in  the  dispute.  War  was  averted  by  the  sign- 
ing of  a Convention  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  in  which  it 
was  agreed  on  the  part  of  Spain  to  restore  the  parcels  of  land  and 
buildings  at  Nootka  Sound,  belonging  to  British  subjects  previous 
to  April,  1789.  The  fifth  article  further  specified  that  the  ships  of 
both  nations  should  have  free  access  to  all  ports  on  the  west  coast 
of  North  America  wherever  the  subjects  of  either  nation  shall  have 
made  settlements  subsequent  to  the  month  of  April,  1789.  The  sub- 
jects of  each  nation  were  to  be  permitted  to  carry  on  their  trade 
without  disturbance  or  molestation.  The  convention  further  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  a commissioner  by  each  nation  to  re- 
pair to  Nootka  Sound,  and  carry  out  the  terms  of  restoration  pro- 
vided for  in  the  articles  of  the  Convention. 

The  British  Parliament  was  surprised  to  learn  that  American 
trading  vessels  had  entered  the  Pacific  area.  The  avowed  policy  of 
Great  Britain,  at  that  time,  toward  the  United  States,  was  suppres- 
sion of  American  commerce.  February  11, 1791,  Lord  Grenville  ad- 
dressed a letter  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  in 
which  he  informed  them  that  the  King  judged  it  expedient  that  an 
expedition  should  immediately  be  undertaken  for  acquiring  a better 
knowledge  than  had  yet  been  obtained  of  the  Northwest  Coast  of 
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America.  The  geography  of  the  Northwest  Coast  of  North  America 
was  in  doubt  owing  to  the  storm  of  polemic  discussion  aroused  by 
the  publication  of  Meares’  Journal  and  chart.  The  ships  “Discov- 
ery” and  “Chatham”  being  in  readiness  for  this  service,  Lord  Gren- 
ville signified  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  that  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  the  dispatch  of  the  ships  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  where  the 
commanding  officer  should  be  instructed  to  winter  and  await  further 
instructions.  During  his  stay  among  the  islands  he  was  to  occupy 
his  time  in  a survey  of  the  islands.  As  soon  as  the  weather  should 
permit  in  February  or  March,  1792,  he  was  to  proceed  to  the  West 
Coast  of  America.  If  the  vessel  carrying  the  additional  instructions 
had  failed  to  arrive  before  the  departure  from  the  island,  the  com- 
manding officer  was  to  appoint  a rendezvous  at  some  point  on  the 
West  Coast  of  America  where  the  vessels  could  assemble. 

Captain  George  Vancouver  was  chosen  by  the  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty to  command  the  expedition  on  board  the  flag  ship,  “Dis- 
covery.” Charles  Broughton  was  chosen  to  command  the  armed 
tender  “Chatham.”  The  expedition  sailed  from  Falmouth,  Eng- 
land, April  1,  1791,  and  arrived  off  the  coast  of  California  April  17, 
1792.  Vancouver  began  a cursory  examination  of  the  coast  a few 
miles  south  of  Cape  Mendocino,  California,  with  a view  of  ascertain- 
ing the  existence  of  any  water  communications  between  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  interior  of  the  continent  that  would  be  suitable  for 
the  navigation  of  ocean  going  merchant  vessels.  He  also  examined 
the  coast  for  possible  Spanish  settlements. 

Proceeding  northwardly,  the  expedition  arrived  off  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River,  April  27,  at  noon.  The  Columbia  River  is 
fed  by  a thousand  streams  which  come  tumbling  down  from  the 
glacial  peaks  of  the  Cascade  and  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Columbia 
River  discharges  a large  volume  of  glacial  water  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  exterior  edge  of  the  stream  of  glacial  water  makes  a 
clearly  defined  line  in  the  water  of  the  ocean  and  appears  muddy  like 
the  overflowings  of  a large  river.  Vancouver,  discovering  this  whit- 
ish water,  feared  that  his  vessels  were  getting  into  shallow  water  and 
gave  the  signal  that  the  ships  were  standing  into  danger.  Vancou- 
ver consulted  Meares’  chart  and  publication  which  showed  Decep- 
tion Bay  as  a shallow  body  of  water.  His  instructions  were  not  to 
stop  to  examine  any  river  that  did  not  have  the  appearance  of  being 
large  enough  to  admit  of  their  navigation  by  vessels  of  the  burden 
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of  the  “Discovery.”  Deciding  that  the  opening  and  appearance  of 
the  month  of  the  river  did  not  give  promise  of  being  suitable  for  nav- 
igation, Vancouver  hauled  his  wind  to  the  Northwest  and  passed  by 
the  Great  River  of  the  West.  Again  the  King  of  Kings  and  Lord 
of  Lords  guided  British  vessels  past  an  important  geographical 
feature,  which  would  have  given,  by  virtue  of  the  discoverers  patent, 
Great  Britain  the  exclusive  ownership  of  the  Northwest  Coast  of 
North  America. 

The  expedition  sailed  northward  and  missed  the  entrance  of 
Gray’s  Harbor.  The  evening  of  the  28th,  they  anchored  four  miles 
off  shore  and  four  miles  south  of  Destruction  Island.  The  morning 
of  the  29th  a fine  breeze  sprung  up  at  three  o’clock,  soon  after  the 
ships  were  under  sail.  At  daylight  a strange  sail  was  discovered  in 
the  northwest  quarter.  This  was  a great  novelty  to  the  British, 
not  having  seen  any  sail,  except  their  own  in  several  months.  Soon 
the  stranger  hoisted  American  colors  and  fired  a gun  to  leeward  as 
a signal  of  their  good  intentions. 

The  stranger  proved  to  be  the  ship  “Columbia”  from  Boston, 
commanded  by  Captain  Robert  Gray.  At  the  mention  of  the  name  of 
“Gray,”  it  occurred  to  the  British  that  it  might  be  the  same  man 
who  had  commanded  the  “Lady  Washington”  at  the  time  she  made 
the  remarkable  voyage  up  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and  discovered 
the  new  sea.  The  British  vessels  immediately  brought  to  and  sent  a 
boat  to  the  “Columbia”  with  two  officers  (Lieutenant  Puget  and  Mr. 
Menzies)  aboard  for  the  purpose  of  interviewing  Captain  Gray  rela- 
tive to  the  navigation  of  the  Strait  and  such  other  information  as 
would  be  serviceable  to  the  British  in  their  future  operations.  Cap- 
tain Gray  informed  the  British  officers  that  he  had  gone  up  the  Strait 
about  seventeen  leagues  in  a southeasterly  direction.  This  is  the 
first  information  Vancouver  had  that  the  Strait  extended  in  a south- 
easterly direction  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  All  previous  information 
exhibited  the  Strait  as  extending  in  a northeasterly  direction.  Cap- 
tain Gray  gave  the  British  officers  the  accurate  location  of  the  south 
entrance  to  the  Strait,  48°  24'  north  latitude. 

Having  obtained  the  desired  information,  Vancouver  shaped 
the  course  of  his  vessels  toward  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Juan 
de  Fuca.  At  noon  the  expedition  was  in  sight  of  the  south  entrance, 
at  one  o’clock  the  ships  passed  through  the  channel  which  separates 
Duncan  Rock  from  Tatoosh  Island,  with  the  “Columbia”  close  be- 
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hind  them.  The  British  vessels  came  to  anchor  for  the  night  about 
four  miles  above  Waadah  Island,  within  the  Strait.  Captain  Gray 
kept  his  vessel  under  weigh  all  night.  The  weather  was  thick  and 
hazy,  no  observations  could  be  taken. 

April  30,  the  British  expedition  passed  up  the  Strait,  the  weath- 
er was  serene  and  pleasant;  at  noon  the  “Discovery”  dropped  out 
into  the  center  of  the  stream  for  the  purpose  of  taking  chronometer 
observations.  The  situation  of  Cape  Flattery  was  settled  by  Van- 
couver as  in  latitude  48°  23'  north  and  longitude  235.  38.  east;  an 
error  in  longitude  of  about  21  minutes;  this  error  led  Vancouver 
into  the  error  of  believing  that  Captain  Gray  had  not  sailed  entirely 
through  the  Strait  and  discovered  the  interior  sea. 

Arriving  at  New  Dungeness  Bay,  Vancouver  lowered  his  boats 
and  began  a minute  Examination  of  the  continental  shore  of  the  in- 
terior sea,  a monumental  undertaking.  During  the  time  between 
May  1,  and  June  7,  Vancouver  examined  the  southern  parts  of  the 
interior  sea.  June  4,  he  landed  and  took  possession  of  all  the  terri- 
tory between  Cape  Mendocino,  California,  and  the  Strait  of  Juan  de 
Fuca  together  with  the  territory  binding  the  Strait  and  interior  sea, 
in  the  name  of  the  King  of  England,  his  heirs  and  successors. 

Captain  Broughton  in  the  “Chatham”  examined  the  San  Juan 
archipelago  between  May  18  and  23.  Crossing  the  strait  of  Juan  de 
Fuca  from  Port  Discovery  (Port  Quadra  of  the  Spaniards)  with  a 
fine  breeze,  the  “Chatham”  entered  the  Canal  de  Haro  about  six 
o’clock  in  the  evening  and  came  to  anchor  for  the  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing boats  were  dispatched  to  examine  the  various  channels  between 
the  islands,  which  kept  the  “Chatham’s”  crew  employed  until  the 
23rd  of  May.  The  “Chatham”  doubled  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
archipelago  where  the  British  had  an  unbounded  horizon  to  the 
northward.  The  “Chatham”  followed  the  Discovery  up  the  sound  to 
a place  of  rendezvous  near  Restoration  Point,  west  of  Seattle.  The 
crew  of  the  “Chatham”  met  with  but  very  few  natives  among  the 
San  Juan  Islands.  At  Restoration  Point  they  found  an  Indian  vil- 
lage of  about  60  or  70  inhabitants.  The  British  had  here  a proof 
that  the  natives  were  not  entirely  unaccustomed  to  trading  vessels, 
because  the  natives  demanded  copper  in  exchange  for  two  sea-otter 
skins. 

The  dark  deep  shadows  of  the  heavily  wooded  shores  of  the  in- 
terior sea  and  the  awful  silence  of  the  region,  interrupted  only  now 
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and  then  by  the  croaking  of  a raven,  the  breathing  of  a seal,  or  the 
scream  of  an  eagle,  aroused  the  most  ridiculous  suspicions  in  the 
minds  of  the  British  sailors,  they  imagined  that  in  the  shadowy 
dells  of  the  neighboring  woods  there  dwelt  the  most  hideous  mon- 
sters, a gentle  breeze  rustling  a leaf  on  the  shore  was  a cause  of  fear. 
The  examination  of  the  continental  shore  grew  tedious  and  weari- 
some. Vancouver,  commissioned  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  King 
of  England,  persisted  in  the  execution  of  his  task  as  instructed  by 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

Lord  Grenville  expressed  the  desire  of  the  King  of  England  in 
the  following  language : 

‘ ‘ The  particular  course  of  the  survey  must  of  course  depend  on 
the  different  circumstances  which  may  arise  in  the  execution  of  a 
service  of  this  nature.  It  will  however  be  proper  that  the  Officer 
commanding  on  this  Expedition  should  be  directed  to  pay  a particu- 
lar attention  to  the  examination  of  the  supposed  Straits  of  Juan  de 
Fuca,  said  to  lay  between  48°  and  49'  North  Lat:  and  to  lead  to  an 
opening  which  the  Sloop  ‘Washington’  is  reported  to  have  passed  in 
1789,  and  to  have  come  out  again  to  the  Northward  of  Nootka.  The 
discovery  of  a near  communication  between  any  such  Sea  or  Strait, 
and  any  River  running  into  or  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  which 
is  commonly  laid  down  nearly  in  the  same  latitude,  would  be  partic- 
ularly useful.  If  the  Vessels  employed  on  this  service  should  fail  in 
discovering  any  such  inlet  as  I have  spoken  of  to  the  Southward  of 
Cook’s  River,  there  appears  the  greatest  probability  that  it  will  be 
found  that  this  River  rises  in  some  of  the  Lakes  already  known  to 
our  Canadian  Traders,  and  to  the  Servants  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company.  This  Point  it  would  in  that  case  be  material  to  ascertain 
with  as  much  precision  as  the  then  existing  circumstances  of  the  Ex- 
pedition may  allow.  But  the  discovery  of  any  similar  communica- 
tion more  to  the  Southward,  should  any  such  exist,  would  be  much 
more  advantageous  for  the  purposes  of  Commerce  & should  there- 
fore be  preferably  attended  to.” 

(Report,  Archives  Department,  British  Columbia,  1913,  page 
V47). 

A memorandum  obtained  from  John  Meares,  dated  July  3, 1790, 
on  file  in  the  British  Foreign  office  says : 

“The  ‘Washington’  had  gone  up  de  Fuca’s  Straits  and  discov- 
ered a New  Sea,  extending  to  the  Northward.” 

(Report,  Archives  Department,  British  Columbia,  1913,  page 
V30). 
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Captain  Meares  in  memorials,  memorandums  and  affidavits, 
without  hesitation,  stated  that  the  American  sloop  “Washington” 
did  pass  through  an  opening  on  the  north  side  of  Nootkaland  and 
came  out  again  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  that  Captain  Kendrick, 
commander  of  the  “Washington,”  named  the  island  formed  by  this 
opening  or  strait,  “WASHINGTON.” 

(See  report,  Archives  Department,  British  Columbia,  1913, 
pages,  V31  to  V36). 

Vancouver  gave  preference  to  the  examination  of  the  interior 
sea  behind  Nootkaland  (Vancouver  Island).  He  spent  the  time  be- 
tween April  29  and  July  13,  1792,  in  the  examination.  The  remain- 
der of  the  season  he  was  engaged  in  the  examination  of  channels  to 
the  northward  of  Vancouver  Island.  The  seasons  of  1793  and  1794, 
he  examined  the  coasts  of  Alaska  and  northern  British  Columbia, 
completing  his  service  during  the  month  of  August,  1794. 

The  following  record  is  found  in  the  publication  known  as  the 
Vancouver  Journal,  Volume  3,  page  282,  1798  edition/ August,  1794: 

“This  may  serve  to  account  for  the  report  of  the  Indians  to 
Mr.  Brown  the  preceding  year,  and  which  he  obligingly  communi- 
cated to  me  on  the  21st  July,  1793,  respecting  Ewen  Nass,  by  which 
means  an  inland  navigation  for  canoes  and  boats  is  found  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  Admiralty  Inlet  in  latitude  47°  3',  Longitude 
237°  18'  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Lynn’s  Canal,  in  latitude 
59°  12',  longitude  224°  34'.” 

The  Meares  chart  exhibits  an  inland  navigation  extending  from 
near  the  47th  degree  of  North  latitude,  north  to  near  the  60th  degree 
of  North  latitude.  Vancouver  completed  his  survey  of  the  North- 
west Coast  of  North  America  and  discovered  that  no  water  com- 
munication between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  ex- 
isted, which  removed  every  doubt  and  set  aside  every  opinion  of  the 
existence  of  a North  West  Passage  across  the  continent  of  North 
America,  suitable  for  shipping  and  as  a means  of  commercial  inter- 
course. Vancouver  completed  the  greatest  hydrographic  survey 
ever  achieved  under  the  supervision  of  a single  individual. 

The  King  of  England’s  objects  in  sending  out  the  expedition  as 
expressed  by  Lord  Grenville  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, were : 

In  the  examination  of  the  coast,  the  principal  Objects  which  he 
is  to  keep  in  view  are : 
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First,  the  acquiring  accurate  information  with  respect  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  any  Water  Communication  which  may  tend 
in  any  considerable  degree  to  facilitate  an  intercourse  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Commerce  between  the  North  West  Coast  and  the  Countries 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Continent,  which  are  inhabited  or  oc- 
cupied by  His  Majesty’s  Subjects. 

Secondly,  The  ascertaining,  with  as  much  precision  as  possible, 
the  number,  extent  and  situation  of  any  settlements  which  have  been 
made  within  the  limits  above-mentioned,  by  any  European  Nation, 
and  particularly  by  Spain,  and  the  time  when  such  settlement  was 
first  made. 

(See  report,  Archives  Department,  British  Columbia,  1913,  p. 
V46). 

At  the  date  of  Lord  Grenville’s  letter,  British  subjects  were  oc- 
cupying United  States  territory  in  the  forts  along  the  Great  Lakes 
and  eastward  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

On  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  England,  Vancouver  expressed 
his  intentions  in  a letter  addressed  to  Evan  Nepean,  dated  March  31, 
1791,  reading  as  follows : 

With  much  attention  I have  considered  that  part  of  your  letter 
which  appertains  to  an  appointment  of  rendezvous  after  our  de- 
parture from  the  Sandwish  Islands  which  I shall  most  certainly 
quit  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible  my  intentions  being  to  begin 
my  researches  at  their  southern  extremity  Lat’d  30°  No.  and  pro- 
ceed Northward,  which  will  ere  I reach  the  Latitude  of  Nootka  bring 
the  summer  in  all  probability  some  what  advanced  as  the  examina- 
tion of  De  Fuca’s  Straits  &c,  &c,  will  intervene  in  that  space.  Should 
therefore  conceive  that  Friendly  Cove  in  Nootka  Sound  to  be  a very 
eligible  situation  to  meet  the  Vessel  with  stores  & provisions  in  case 
we  are  departed  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  prior  to  her  arrival 
there. 

(Report,  Archives  Department,  British  Columbia,  1913,  p.  V48). 

Lord  Grenville  expressed  the  King’s  directions  relating  to  the 
meeting  of  the  expedition  and  the  storeship  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

If  in  consequence  of  the  arrangement  to  be  made  with  the  Court 
of  Spain,  it  should  hereafter  be  determined  that  the  Discovery  should 
proceed  in  the  first  instance  to  Nootka,  or  elsewhere,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive from  the  Spanish  Officers  such  Lands  or  Buildings  as  are  to  he 
restored  to  His  Majesty’s  Subjects,  orders  to  that  effect  will  be  sent 
out  by  the  Vessel  above  mentioned.  But  if  no  such  orders  should  be 
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received  by  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Discovery  previous  to  the 
end  of  January,  1792,  he  should  be  directed  not  to  wait  for  them  at 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  but  to  proceed  in  such  course  as  he  may  judge 
most  expedient  for  the  examination  of  the  Coast  of  North  West 
America,  comprized  between  Lat.  60°  North,  and  Lat.  30°  North. 

(Report,  Archives  Department,  British  Columbia,  1913,  p.  Y46). 

The  desire  of  the  King  of  England  for  the  examination  of  the 
coast  from  the  30th  degree  of  north  latitude  northward  to  the  60th 
degree  of  north  latitude  was  augmented  by  the  presence  in  London 
of  a Spanish- American  revolutionist  named  “Miranda.” 

The  Spanish- American  countries  were  in  a state  of  revolution, 
they  proposed  to  gain  their  independence  with  the  aid  of  Great 
Britain.  In  return  for  assistance  rendered,  Great  Britain  was  to  be 
reimbursed  by  the  proposal  to  give  preferred  commercial  advan- 
tages to  British  merchants.  The  British  Cabinet  gave  an  audience 
to  Miranda  and  listened  to  his  proposals,  the  proposed  independent 
nation  to  be  formed  our  of  the  Spanish- American  countries,  was  to 
occupy  the  territory  on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  far  north  as  the  45th 
degree  of  north  latitude.  Apparently  the  King  of  England’s  desire 
was  to  extend  British  territory  as  far  south  as  the  30th  degree  of 
north  latitude. 

Captain  Robert  Gray  sailed  from  Boston  on  his  second  voyage 
to  the  Northwest  Coast,  September  28, 1790,  six  months  before  Van- 
couver sailed  from  Falmouth,  England,  Lord  Grenville  received  the 
appointment  of  Foreign  Secretary  early  in  the  year  1791,  immedi- 
ately upon  his  appointment,  he  began  preparations  for  the  dispatch- 
ing of  the  expedition.  Vancouver,  after  receiving  his  commission 
for  the  command  of  the  expedition,  and  before  his  departure  from 
England,  was  permitted  to  listen  to  a conversation  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  State’s  office,  during  the  con- 
versation he  learned  that  the  one  object  of  the  expedition  was  “for 
the  facilitating  and  acquiring  commercial  advantages.”  (See  Van- 
couver Narrative,  Report,  Archives  Department,  British  Columbia, 
1913,  page  V18). 

British  secret  agents,  operating  in  the  United  States,  had  plenty 
of  time  to  convey  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain  the  activities 
of  the  Americans.  Vancouver’s  effort  to  discover  a water  communi- 
cation between  the  interior  sea,  south  of  the  48th  degree  of  north 
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latitude,  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  was  fraught  with  considerable 
of  menace  to  American  interests. 

The  7th  of  June,  Vancouver  landed  on  Smith  Island,  Straits  of 
Juan  de  Fuca,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  observations,  the  British 
could  not  help  noticing  the  great  difference  between  the  islands  to 
the  north  of  them  and  the  fine  country  to  the  south  of  them  which 
they  had  but  recently  surveyed.  The  islands  were  composed  of  mas- 
sive rocks,  rugged  and  hilly,  which  rose  to  a moderate  height,  the 
shores  were  steep,  rocky  cliffs  which  made  landing  difficult,  the 
change  made  a pleasing  variety  in  the  scenery  for  the  British  sail- 
ors. To  the  southeast,  up  Admiralty  Inlet,  through  a beautiful  ave- 
nue, one  hundred  miles  in  length,  a fine  level  country  could  be  seen. 
Consisting  of  evergreen  trees,  interspersed  with  beautiful  lawns  of 
several  hundred  acres  in  extent,  a prospect  so  pleasing  gave  Van- 
couver a covetous  desire  of  acquiring  the  territory  for  his  King. 
For  the  purpose  of  establishing  British  claims  on  the  territory, 
Vancouver  named  certain  geographical  features  after  his  friends  in 
the  British  navy. 

Vancouver  took  up  the  examination  of  the  interior  sea  to  the 
northward  of  the  San  Juan  Archipelago.  The  22nd  of  June  he  fell 
in  with  Galeano  and  Valdes,  Spanish  navigators.  Lord  Grenville, 
requested  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  instruct  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  expedition,  as  follows : 

* 

If  in  the  course  of  any  part  of  this  Service,  His  Majesty’s  Ships 
or  Officers  should  meet  with  the  Subjects  or  Vessels  of  any  other 
Power  or  State,  they  are  to  treat  them  in  the  most  friendly  manner, 
and  to  be  careful  not  to  do  anything  which  may  give  occasion  to  any 
interruption  of  that  Peace  which  now  happily  subsists  between  His 
Majesty  and  all  other  Powers.” 

“.  . . and  if  he  should  fall  in  with  any  Spanish  ships  em- 

ployed on  any  service  similar  to  that  committed  to  him,  he  is  to  af- 
ford the  officer  commanding  such  ships  every  possible  degree  of  as- 
sistance and  information,  and  he  is  to  offer  to  him  that  they  should 
made  to  each  other  reciprocally  a free  and  unreserved  communica- 
tion of  all  Plans  and  Charts  of  Discoveries  made  by  them  in  their  re- 
spective Voyages. 

Vancouver  and  the  Spanish  officers  exchanged  charts  and 
worked  together  until  the  13th  of  July,  when  they  parted  company, 
they  met  again  at  Nootka  Sound  in  September,  1792. 

June  26,  Vancouver  arrived,  in  his  ships,  at  the  eastern  portals 
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of  the  channels  which  separates  Nootkaland  from  the  continent. 
Though  removed  a considerable  distance  from  the  Ocean,  they  are 
frequented  by  whales,  seals  and  porpoises  in  great  numbers.  Van- 
couver upon  seeing  the  large  number  of  whales,  began  to  think  that 
there  was  a water  communication  with  the  Ocean.  Consulting 
Meares  ’ chart,  he  enquired  of  the  Spaniards,  if  they  had  ever  heard 
Captain  Gray  say  anything  about  the  channels  to  the  northward  of 
Nootkaland;  the  Spaniards  replied  that  they  never  had.  For  some 
unexplained  reason,  the  publication  known  as  the  Vancouver  Jour- 
nal, (a  censored  work)  is  strangely  silent  and  studiously  avoids  men- 
tioning anything  relating  to  the  activities  of  Captain  John  Kendrick, 
American  navigator.  The  Meares  chart  exhibits  the  route  of  the 
sloop  Washington,  autumn  1789,  as  passing  through  one  of  these 
channels. 

The  26th  of  June,  owing  to  the  broken  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try, Vancouver  planned  two  boat  expeditions  and  ordered  the  crews 
to  get  themselves  in  readiness.  Mr.  Johnstone  was  given  command 
of  the  expedition  commissioned  to  examine  the  channel  to  the  north- 
west, and  Mr.  Puget  and  Mr.  Whidby  were  commissioned  to  examine 
the  channels  to  the  northeastward.  Mr.  Johnstone  met  the  flood  tide 
coming  from  the  westward  which  stimulated  him  to  push  forward 
and  examine  the  channel,  persevering  with  toilsome  labor,  his  ef- 
forts were  rewarded  with  a view  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  July  10,  1792. 
Proceeding  westward  to  a small  island,  they  obtained  a view  of  the 
surrounding  country,  to  the  northwest  they  had  an  unbounded  hori- 
zon, which  removed  every  doubt  in  their  minds  of  its  being  the  open 
sea.  They  were  then  over  one  hundred  miles  from  the  ships.  Re- 
turning on  board  ship,  they  reported  their  discovery  to  Vancouver. 
The  channel  through  which  the  boats  crew  had  passed  was  named  by 
Vancouver,  “Johnstone’s  Straits.”  Captain  Robert  Gray,  in  the 
ship  Columbia,  visited  this  same  channel,  June  5 to  12,  1792.  (See 
John  Boit’s  log  of  the  ship  Columbia,  dated  June  5 to  12,  1792.) 

The  13th  of  July,  Vancouver  weighed  anchor  and  came  to  sail, 
bound  for  the  channel  which  separates  Nootkaland  from  the  conti- 
nent. The  16th  the  ships  entered  the  channel,  the  morning  of  August 
10  the  ships  entered  Queen  Charlotte  Sound  and  stood  to  the  north- 
ward for  the  entrance  of  Fitshugh  Sound.  Up  to  this  point  Vancou- 
ver had  traced  the  continental  shore  from  New  Dungeness  Bay, 
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Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  through  its  intricate  windings  and  circum- 
volutions. 

The  18th  of  August,  Vancouver  resolved  on  closing  the  first 
season’s  examination  of  the  coast  and  repair  to  Nootka  Sound  where 
the  store  ship  was  awaiting  his  coming,  having  carried  the  conti- 
nental shore  as  far  north  as  52°  19'  north  latitude. 

Vancouver  arrived  at  Nootka  Sound  the  28th  of  August  in  re- 
sponse to  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  New,  master  of  the  storeship, 
“Daedalus.”  Vancouver  expected  instructions  with  the  “Daedalus” 
as  to  his  procedure  relating  to  the  restoration  of  British  lands  and 
buildings  at  Nootka  Sound.  Vancouver  requested  instructions  be- 
fore leaving  England,  but  they  were  withheld,  and  not  receiving  any 
by  the  “Daedalus”  he  was  totally  in  the  dark  what  measures  to  pur- 
sue. When  the  Spanish  commissioner  offered  to  cede  the  small  par- 
cel of  land  occupied  by  Meares  in  1788,  Vancouver  rejected  the  offer 
on  the  ground  that  he  should  have  proved  himself  a most  consum- 
mate fool  or  a traitor,  knowing  as  he  did  the  mind  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil. (See  Vancouver’s  letter,  written  from  Monterrey,  Janry.  ye 
7th,  1793,  to  Evan  Nepean,  Esq.,  Report,  Archives  Department,  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  1913,  page  V36.) 

American  Operations — The  United  States  of  America  are  a 
prime  necessity  in  the  divine  plan  for  the  betterment  of  mankind. 
The  birth  of  the  American  Republic  aroused  a spirit  of  hostility  in 
Europe.  A concerted  plan  of  European  nations  was,  the  curtail- 
ment, restriction  and  repression  of  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  young  Republic.  The  American  States  were  to  be  driven  back 
upon  themselves  and  shut  out  of  every  port  in  the  world  where  the 
power  of  Europe  could  prevent  them  from  entering.  Closed  in  on 
every  side,  the  American  people  turned  their  attention  to  the  inter- 
ior of  North  America  and  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  land  of  the  setting 
sun.  Westward  the  Star  of  Empire  took  its  way  until  it  reached 
the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  the  Jordon  of  America.  Stand- 
ing where  they  could  see  across  the  broad  valley,  the  American  Pil- 
grims, like  Moses  of  old,  caught  a vision  of  the  Promised  Land  in 
the  Far-West.  The  swelling  of  the  American  Jordon  appeared  to  be 
an  insurmountable  barrier.  England,  France  and  Spain  were  each 
maneuvering  for  the  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  great  river.  The 
attention  of  the  American  people  was  directed  toward  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  Mississippi  valley  as  an  American  possession.  At  a psv- 
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chological  moment,  two  ships  quietly  sailed  out  of  Boston  Harbor 
bound  on  a voyage  destined  to  raise  the  United  States  to  a position 
of  considerable  importance.  The  flagship  of  the  expedition  was  the 
“Columbia,”  220  tons  burden,  commanded  by  John  Kendrick.  The 
tender  of  the  expedition  was  the  “Lady  Washington,”  90  tons  bur- 
den, commanded  by  Robert  Gray.  Captain  Kendrick  was  slow  of 
movement  and  small  initiative,  his  unnecessary  delays  irritated  the 
other  members  of  the  expedition.  Captain  Gray  was  a man  of  un- 
impeachable Christian  character,  quick  and  active  in  his  movements, 
of  large  initiative  and  loyal  to  his  native  land.  The  story  of  his 
achievements  is  largely  the  story  of  the  operations  of  the  expedi- 
tions. During  his  exploration  and  survey  of  the  Northwest  Coast  of 
North  America,  he  succeeded  in  planting  the  American  Flag  in  the 
soil  of  the  Old  Oregon  Country,  the  Promised  Land  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  European  nations  were  painfully  surprised  at 
the  temerity  of  American  navigators  in  attempting  the  exploration 
and  survey  of  the  Northwest  Coast  of  North  America  and  took  im- 
mediate steps  to  halt  the  proceeding. 

American  operations  on  the  Northwest  Coast  of  North  Ameri- 
ca began  with  the  arrival  at  Nootka  Sound,  September  16,1788,  of  the 
“Lady  Washington,”  under  the  command  of  Captan  Robert  Gray, 
and  the  “Columbia,”  under  the  command  of  Captain  John  Kendrick, 
September  23,  1788.  To  reach  Nootka  Sound  the  American  ships 
doubled  Cape  Horn  and  passed  through  the  forbidden  South  Sea, 
(Pacific  Ocean).  The  Columbia  halted  at  the  Island  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez where  Captain  Kendrick  obtained  a permit  for  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  “Washington”  made  the  Island  of 
Masafuera  where  Captain  Gray  expected  to  obtain  a fresh  supply  of 
drinking  water,  but  the  island  presented  such  an  inhospitable  aspect 
that  he  did  not  attempt  to  send  men  ashore : Owing  to  the  rigid  in- 
spection of  the  papers  of  American  ships  by  Spanish  officials,  Amer- 
ican vessels  in  later  years  avoided  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez 
and  made  the  Island  of  Masafuera  for  water  supplies,  a landing  was 
made  in  small  boats  towing  the  water  casks.  A stream  of  pure, 
fresh  water  flowed  down  to  the  sea  shore  from  a deep  canyon  which 
nearly  separated  the  island  in  two  parts.  When  the  casks  were  all 
filled  they  were  towed  back  to  the  ship  in  waiting. 

Nootka  Sound,  situated  in  the  West  Coast  of  Vancouver’s  Isl- 
and, has  many  arms  or  branches  extending  in  various  directions. 
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The  northern  arm  or  branch  connects  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
separates  Nootka  and  Vancouver  Islands.  Inside  the  north  point 
of  the  south  entrance  to  the  Sound  is  a snug  harbor  where  Captain 
Cook  refitted  his  ships  in  1778.  Captain  Cook  named  this  particular 
harbor  “Friendly  Cove.”  Six  miles  north  of  Friendly  Cove  is  an- 
other harbor  named  by  the  Indians  “Mahwinna”  or  “Mowinna”  or 
“Mauwinna.” 

When  Captain  Gray  arrived  at  Friendly  Cove  he  found  a crew 
of  men  at  work  building  a ship  under  the  direction  of  Captain  John 
Meares,  a retired  officer  of  the  British  navy.  Meares  had  erected 
a building  on  a small  parcel  of  land,  not  exceeding  a hundred  yards 
on  either  side  of  a triangle,  situated  between  bluffs  on  the  shore  of 
Friendly  Cove.  Before  the  arrival  of  Captain  Kendrick  the  ship  was 
launched  and  christened  “North-West- America.”  This  particular 
ship  was  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  Nootka  Sound 
Imbroglio  which  raised  the  United  States  to  a position  of  considera- 
ble importance  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Soon  after  the 
launching  of  his  ship,  Meares  and  the  members  of  his  crews  took 
their  departure  for  the  Sandwich  (Hawaiian)  Islands,  intending  to 
return  in  the  spring  of  1789.  Fate  willed  it  otherwise  as  the  sequel 
of  subsequent  events  prove,  Meares  never  returned  to  the  North- 
west Coast  of  North  America.  Three  of  the  British  ships  returned 
as  scheduled  only  to  meet  with  unexpected  difficulties. 

The  Americans  decided  to  winter  at  Friendly  Cove,  the  first 
men  from  the  civilized  world  to  risk  the  perils  of  a winter  at  Nootka 
Sound.  During  the  winter  months  they  occupied  their  time  learning 
the  language  of  the  natives.  During  their  intercourse  with  the  na- 
tives they  made  enquiries  concerning  the  navigation  of  the  various 
channels  of  water  in  the  vicinity  of  Nootka  Sound.  The  natives  im- 
parted to  the  Americans  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  channels 
which  separate  Vancouver  Island  from  the  continent.  (See  Ingra- 
ham’s manuscript  Journal,  Vol.  4,  Library  of  Congress.) 

The  year  1789  opened  with  the  first  election  of  a President  un- 
der the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  choice  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  fell  upon  George  Washington;  the  first  of  March  of  the 
same  year,  the  American  sloop  “Washington”  set  out  from  Friend- 
ly Cove  on  a trading  excursion  to  the  southward.  The  Washington 
proceeded  southward  until  off  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Juan 
de  Fuca.  Encountering  a storm,  the  little  ship  was  driven  into  the 
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Strait,  scudding  before  the  wind,  it  passed  entirely  through  the  in- 
let and  came  to  anchor  in  a sheltered  harbor  where  there  was  an 
Indian  village  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay.  Returning  to  sea  again 
by  the  same  way  in  which  he  entered  the  Strait,  the  “Washington” 
encountered  a second  storm  and  was  again  driven  into  the  Strait; 
passing  through  the  inlet  a second  time,  she  again  found  shelter  in 
the  bay  facing  the  ancient  Indian  village.  This  particular  bay  was 
afterwards  named  by  Vancouver  “New  Dungeness  Bay.” 

(See  Haswell’s  Log  of  the  American  sloop  Washington,  March 
and  April,  1789.  Vancouver  Journal,  April  30,  1792.  Washington 
State  Historical  Society  Publications,  1907-1914,  Vol.  2,  page  313.) 

Captain  Gray  remained  in  his  hai'bor  of  refuge  until  he  saw  the 
sun  rise  above  the  summits  of  the  eastern  range  of  snowy  moun- 
tains (Cascade  Mountains).  Returning  to  sea  by  the  same  way  in 
which  he  entered  the  Strait,  he  halted  at  Neah  Bay  Indian  village  for 
the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  natives.  The  natives  had  collected 
several  valuable  sea-otter  skins,  their  price  was  chisels,  Captain 
Gray,  not  having  such  implements  on  board,  was  unable  to  secure 
the  furs.  He  returned  to  Friendly  Cove  April  23,  1789,  President 
Washington  was  inaugurated,  April  30,  1789,  momentous  events  in 
American  history. 

Captain  Gray  related  to  Captain  Kendrick  his  experiences,  in- 
cluding a recital  of  his  having  discovered  a New  Sea,  the  news  was 
carried  to  Captain  Meares  in  China,  who  in  turn  carried  the  news  to 
England.  (See  Report,  Archives  Dept.  B.  C.  1913,  page  V30.) 

The  experiences  of  Captain  Gray  in  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca 
is  clear  and  unmistakable  evidence  that  the  King  of  Kings  and  Lord 
of  Lords  carried  out  his  design  of  giving  the  United  States  of  Ameri 
ca  a possession  in  the  Promised  Land  of  the  Far-West.  Captain 
Cook  was  driven  away  from  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  by  a storm, 
March  24,  1778,  Captain  Gray  was  driven  into  the  Strait  by  storms 
during  the  month  of  March,  1789,  a peculiar  coincidence,  Captain 
Cook  declared  that  he  did  not  believe  any  such  thing  as  the  pre- 
tended Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  existed,  Captain  Gray  declared  that 
he  believed  that  he  had  rediscovered  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 
(See  Vancouver  Journal,  April  29,  1792.) 

Captain  Kendrick  set  the  ship’s  blacksmiths  at  work  making 
chisels  from  bar  iron  which  he  had  on  board.  When  everything  was 
in  readiness,  Captain  Gray  sailed  on  a second  excursion  to  the  north- 
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ward.  During  this  excursion  he  discovered  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands  which  he  named  “Washington  Islands.”  The  British  claim 
that  an  English  sea-captain  discovered  the  islands  before  Captain 
Gray,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  English  captain  knew  that 
they  were  detached  from  the  continent,  priority  of  discovery  right- 
fully belongs  to  Captain  Gray.  Exchanging  the  chisels  manufac- 
tured by  the  ship’s  blacksmiths,  for  about  8,000  dollars’  worth  of 
furs,  he  returned  south  and  met  Captain  Kendrick  and  the  Colum- 
bia at  Clayoquot  Sound,  a port  lying  to  the  south  of  Nootka  Sound, 
on  Vancouver  Island. 

Chisels  were  in  great  demand  among  the  Indians,  the  natives 
used  them  in  the  felling  of  giant  cedar  trees  out  of  which  they  shaped 
their  dug  out  canoes.  Sometimes  the  chisels  were  fastened  on  wood- 
en handles  and  used  in  the  place  of  an  adze,  before  the  coming  of 
civilized  men,  the  Indians  used  selected  stones  and  the  hard  bones  of 
the  whale  as  blades  for  their  adzes.  The  steel  and  iron  chisels  used 
by  the  white  man  was  a vast  improvement  over  the  rude  stone  or 
bone  chisel.  The  old  canard  that  Captain  Gray  exchanged  one  old 
iron  chisel  for  8,000  dollars’  worth  of  furs  is  an  insult  to  American 
integrity  and  common  sense  of  the  Indians. 

The  Spanish  viceroys  of  Chile  and  Peru,  receiving  a report 
from  the  Governor  of  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez  that  he  had 
issued  a permit  for  the  Americans  to  navigate  the  South  Sea,  disap- 
proved of  the  action  and  cashiered  the  Governor.  The  matter  was 
reported  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico.  The  viceroy  of  Mexico  dis- 
patched a naval  squadron  under  the  command  of  Martinez  in  pur- 
suit of  the  American  ships,  with  instructions  to  overtake  them  and 
deal  with  them  as  he  was  able  and  as  appeared  proper. 

Martinez  and  the  squadron  under  his  command  arrived  at 
Friendly  Cove  during  the  absence  of  Captain  Gray  on  his  second 
excursion  to  the  northward.  Demanding  of  Captain  Kendrick  an 
examination  of  the  papers  of  the  Columbia,  Martinez  could  find 
nothing  in  American  activities  derogatory  to  the  interests  of  Spain 
and  permitted  the  Americans  to  continue  their  operations  unmolest- 
ed. Martinez  fortified  Friendly  Cove  and  sat  down  like  a spider  in 
his  web,  to  await  the  return  of  the  British.  Captain  Kendrick  re- 
tired to  Mahwinna  and  built  a blockhouse  which  he  named  “Fort 
Washington.” 

Martinez  had  not  long  to  wait  before  the  first  British  ship  put 
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in  its  appearance,  the  vessel  was  seized  and  held  a few  days  and  then 
permitted  to  continue  on  its  way.  A short  time  afterward  the  sec- 
ond British  vessel  arrived,  it  received  much  the  same  treatment  as 
the  first.  Finally  the  third  British  vessel  arrived,  Captain  Colnett 
in  command.  An  imbroglio  took  place  between  the  Spaniard  and 
the  Briton.  The  Spaniard  arrested  the  Briton  and  seized  his  ves- 
sel. The  two  British  ships  returned  to  the  harbor  and  were  like- 
wise seized  and  their  crews  made  prisoners. 

One  crew  of  the  British  sailors  were  put  on  board  the  “ Colum- 
bia/ ’ the  balance  were  sent  to  San  Bias,  Mexico.  Captain  Kendrick 
sailed  with  the  Columbia  and  met  Captain  Gray  at  Clayoquot  Sound, 
taking  the  cargo  of  furs  from  the  Washington  and  placing  them  on 
board  the  Columbia,  the  two  captains  exchanged  vessels  and  Captain 
Gray  in  command  of  the  Columbia  sailed  for  Boston  by  way  of 
China,  arriving  at  his  destination,  after  circumnavigating  the  globe, 
August  10,  1790. 

Captain  Kendrick  sailed  northward  from  Clayoquot  and  passed 
the  Spanish  fortifications  at  Friendly  Cove  on  his  way  to  the  Amer- 
ican establishment  at  Mahwinna.  But  little  is  known  of  his  oper- 
ations subsequent  to  this  time,  occasionally  he  appears  on  the  stage 
of  action,  other  navigators  mention  their  meeting  with  him  in  later 
years,  he  visited  China  quite  frequently  with  valuable  cargoes  of 
furs  and  sandal  wood,  he  managed  to  monopolize  the  fur  trade  at 
Nootka  Sound  by  advancing  to  the  Indian  chiefs  the  price  of  50  or 
100  sea-otter  skins  on  condition  that  the  Indians  would  hold  all  of 
the  furs  they  collected  for  him.  The  Indians  kept  their  side  of  the 
agreement  and  refused  to  sell  furs  to  any  other  trader,  American  or 
British.  The  last  record  we  have  of  Captain  Kendrick  is  that  he  met 
with  an  accidental  death  by  the  premature  discharge  of  a gun  while 
firing  a salute  on  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Before  his  death 
Captain  Kendrick  secured  several  deeds  of  land  from  the  Indians, 
which  are  on  file  in  the  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Captain  Gray  in  command  of  the  ‘ ‘ Columbia  ’ ’ sailed  from  Clay- 
oquot Sound  on  his  homeward  voyage,  July  30,  1789,  calling  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands  for  supplies,  he  was  asked  by  a chief  of  the  isl- 
ands to  take  with  him  a little  Prince  of  the  islands  so  that  he  might 
learn  American  customs.  The  Prince  owned  a cape  or  cloak  of  bird 
feathers  which  he  presented  to  Captain  Gray.  The  feathers  were 
plucked  from  live  birds  by  hand.  The  birds  had  only  two  feathers 
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under  each  wing  which  could  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
cloak.  The  garment  remained  in  the  Gray  family  for  several  years, 
finally  it  was  sent  to  the  Art  Museum  in  Boston,  where  it  remained 
for  several  years.  A few  years  ago  the  people  of  Honolulu  asked 
for  its  return  to  the  islands,  as  the  art  of  manufacturing  such  gar- 
ments had  been  lost.  The  cloak  is  on  exhibition  in  the  Honolulu  Mu- 
seum at  the  present  time,  it  is  said  to  be  worth  $1,000,000.  The 
Sandwich  (Hawaiian)  Island  lad  figured  quite  prominently  in  sev- 
eral of  Captain  Gray’s  adventures,  as  the  history  of  Captain  Gray’s 
achievements  and  adventures  reveal. 

The  Columbia  had  on  board  the  British  sailors  taken  from  the 
North  West  America  and  the  furs  belonging  to  John  Meares.  Ar- 
riving in  China,  the  furs  were  delivered  to  the  owner;  on  the  voy- 
age across  the  Pacific  the  British  and  American  sailors  mingled. 
There  was  ample  opportunity  for  the  British  to  learn  from  the 
Americans  of  the  discovery  of  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  The  in- 
formation was  conveyed  to  John  Meares,  and  in  sailor  fashion,  no 
doubt  much  exaggerated  in  the  telling.  In  his  affidavits,  memoran- 
dums and  memorials,  Meares  seems  to  have  confused  the  two  ex- 
cursions of  Captain  Gray  and  combined  them  into  one  extensive 
voyage,  which  gave  the  “Washington”  credit  with  having  made  a 
memorable  voyage  behind  Nootkaland  (Vancouver  Island).  Later  he 
gave  the  credit  to  Captain  Kendrick ; any  attempt  to  give  a detailed 
account  of  the  movements  of  Captain  Kendrick  during  the  autumn 
of  1789,  would  be  mere  speculation. 

The  “Columbia”  anchored  in  Macao  Koads,  Canton  River, 
China.  Captain  Gray  exchanged  his  cargo  of  furs  at  Canton  for  teas 
and  other  articles  of  Chinese  merchandise.  The  excessive  charges  of 
going  up  the  river  to  Canton  and  the  poor  condition  of  the  market 
reduced  the  profits  of  the  voyage.  Before  the  “Columbia”  sailed 
from  China,  Captain  Kendrick  arrived  with  a valuable  cargo  of  furs. 

The  “Columbia”  arrived  in  Boston,  August  10, 1790 ; the  voyage 
of  the  “Columbia”  gave  Captain  Gray  great  renown;  Governor  John 
Hancock  gave  an  entertainment  in  his  honor;  Captain  Gray  and 
Atoo,  the  Sandwich  Island  lad,  marched  in  the  procession  side  by 
side.  Atoo’s  cloak  of  bird  feathers  attracted  considerable  attention. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Boston,  Captain  Gray  found  the  United 
States  in  a ferment  of  excitement  over  the  Nootka  Sound  imbroglio. 
England  and  Spain  were  each  making  extensive  preparations  for 
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war.  Both  nations  were  making  every  effort  that  lay  in  their  power 
to  gain  the  friendship  and  assistance  of  the  United  States.  England 
had  no  ministerial  representative  in  America,  negotiations  with  the 
government  of  the  United  States  was  carried  on  through  secret 
agents.  British  soldiers  occupied  American  forts  on  the  frontier  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  Spain  held  Louisiana  and  New  Orleans,  each  nation 
threatened  to  march  their  armies  across  American  territory.  Mi- 
randa, the  Spanish- American  revolutionist,  visited  the  United  States 
and  surveyed  the  situation.  France  was  encouraging  American 
navigators  to  settle  in  France  and  fit  out  their  ships  in  the  whaling 
service,  many  Americans  were  induced  to  forsake  their  flag  and  en- 
roll themselves  under  the  colors  of  France.  Altogether  it  was  a 
time  of  peril  for  the  American  Republic.  President  Washington 
called  on  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  and  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  for  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  method  for  the 
American  government  to  adopt  in  the  event  of  hostilities  on  Ameri- 
can soil.  The  opinions  submitted  by  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  and 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  are  the  seed  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
The  single  determined  principle  of  the  American  -people.  Captain 
Gray  became  inoculated  with  the  Great  American  Principle  before 
sailing  on  his  second  voyage  to  the  Northwest  Coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica. The  Great  American  Principle  has  lifted  the  United  States  of 
America  to  a position  of  considerable  importance  among  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

The  conduct  of  the  first  voyage  of  the  “Columbia”  was  under 
the  supervision  of  Captain  Kendrick.  The  operations  of  Captain 
Gray  were  controlled  by  Captain  Kendrick.  Captain  Gray  was  held 
in  restraint  and  prevented  from  exercising  his  abilities.  The  conduct 
of  the  voyage  met  with  condemnation  from  the  people  of  Boston. 
The  discovery  that  the  great  inlet  of  the  sea,  the  Straits  of  Juan  de 
Fuca,  lay  north  of  the  48th  degree  of  north  latitude  was  a great  dis- 
appointment to  the  people  of  New  England.  The  Juan  de  Fuca 
legend  gave  the  situation  of  the  inlet  as  between  the  47th  and  48th 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  Owing  to  the  charter  granted  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Plymouth  by  the  King  of  England  in  1620,  the  American  peo- 
ple desired  a water  communication  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
the  interior  of  the  North  American  continent  south  of  the  48th  de- 
gree of  North  latitude.  Captain  Gray  keenly  felt  the  criticism  of  the 
people  and  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  redeem  himself,  and  pre- 
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vailed  upon  the  owners  of  the  “Columbia”  to  send  him  on  another 
voyage  to  the  Northwest  Coast  of  North  America.  The  “Columbia” 
was  refitted  and  put  in  first  class  condition  for  the  voyage,  twelve 
guns  were  mounted  on  her  decks,  sea-letters  were  procured  from 
President  Washington  and  Governor  Hancock  of  Massachusetts. 
The  “Columbia”  sailed  out  of  Boston  Harbor,  September  28,  1790; 
fortunately  we  have  a complete  log  of  this  voyage. 

The  sea-letter  issued  to  Captain  Gray  by  President  Washington, 
is  a simple  request  to  the  emperors  and  potentates  of  the  world. 
The  simplicity  of  the  language  used  is  worthy  of  imitation  by  the 
American  people.  The  sea-letter  reading  as  follows : 

Report  No.  502,  to  accompany  bill,  H.  R.  No.  420,  30th  Congress 
1st  Session,  April  26,  1848,  Appendix  No.  1. 

(L.  S.) 

To  all  emperors,  kings,  sovereign  princes,  states  and  regents,  and  to 
their  respective  officers,  civil  and  military,  and  to  all  others 
whom  it  may  concern. 

I,  George  Washington,  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, do  make  known  that  Robert  Gray,  captain  of  the  ship  called  the 
Columbia,  of  the  burden  of  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  tons,  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States;  and,  that  the  said  ship  which  he  com- 
mands belongs  to  citizens  of  the  said  United  States ; and,  as  I wish 
that  the  said  Robert  Gray  may  prosper  in  his  lawful  affairs,  I do 
request  of  all  the  before  mentioned,  and  each  of  them,  separately, 
where  the  said  Robert  Gray  shall  arrive  with  his  vessel  and  cargo, 
that  they  will  be  pleased  to  receive  him  with  kindness  and  treat  him 
in  a becoming  manner;  permitting  him,  on  the  usual  tolls  and  ex- 
penses in  passing  and  repassing,  to  navigate,  pass,  and  frequent 
their  ports,  passes,  and  territories,  to  the  end  that  he  may  transact 
his  business  where  and  in  what  manner  he  shall  judge  proper ; and 
thereby  I shall  consider  myself  obliged. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  affixed  to  these  presents,  and  have  hereunto  set  my  hand, 
at  the  city  of  New  York,  the  sixteenth  day  of  September,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety. 

Go.  Washington. 

By  the  President : TH.  JEFFERSON. 

Governor  Hancock’s  sea-letter  reading  as  follows : 

Appendix  No.  2 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

By  his  excellency  John  Hancock,  esq.  governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts. 
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TO  ALL  WHO  SHALL  SEE  THERE  PRESENTS— GREETING : 

It  is  hereby  made  known  that  leave  and  permission  have  been 
given  by  the  naval  officers  to  Captain  Robert  Gray,  master  and 
commander  of  the  ship  Columbia,  now  lying  at  Boston,  within  this 
State,  to  depart  from  thence  and  proceed  with  his  ship  and  cargo 
on  a voyage  to  the  northwest  coast  of  America;  and  that  the  said 
ship  and  cargo  belong  to  Joseph  Barrel,  esquire,  and  others,  gen- 
tlemen of  character  and  reputation,  citizens  of  this  commonwealth — 
being  one  of  the  thirteen  United  States  of  America. 

Now,  in  order  that  the  master  may  prosper  in  his  lawful  affairs, 
it  is  earnestly  requested  and  recommended  to  all  who  may  see  these 
presents,  at  whatever  port  and  place  said  master,  with  his  vessel  and 
cargo,  may  arrive,  that  they  would  please  to  receive  him,  the  said 
master,  with  goodness ; and  to  treat  him  in  a becoming  manner,  per- 
mitting him,  upon  paying  the  usual  expenses  in  passing  and  re- 
passing, to  pass,  navigate,  and  frequent  the  ports,  passes,  and  terri- 
tories wherever  he  may  be,  to  the  end  that  he  may  transact  his  busi- 
ness where  and  in  what  manner  he  shall  judge  proper,  he  keeping, 
and  causing  to  be  kept  by  his  crew  on  board,  the  marine  ordinances 
and  regulations  of  the  place  where  he  is  trading. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  Commonwealth  afore- 
said, this  twenty-fourth  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1790,  and  in  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

JOHN  HANCOCK. 

By  his  excellency’s  command:  JOHN  AVERY,  JR.,  Secretary. 

The  owners  of  the  ship  issued  the  following  instruction  to  Cap- 
tain Gray: — 

Your  sea-letters  and  letters  from  this  state  you  will  produce 
upon  all  proper  occasions,  and  treat  the  subjects  of  every  nation  you 
meet  with  civility  and  respect,  offering  no  insult  to  any,  nor  receiv- 
ing any,  without  showing  the  becoming  spirit  of  a free,  independent 
American. 

Captain  Gray  was  placed  in  full  command  of  the  expedition. 
The  owners  issued  the  following  admonition  for  the  conduct  of  the 
voyage  :— 

We  hope  it  is  needless  to  remind  you  that  you  are  now  account- 
able for  the  conduct  of  the  present  yoyage.  You  have  seen  and 
heard  the  pointed  manner  in  which  every  one  condemns  the  conduct 
of  the  last;  and  if  you  have  a spirit  proper  for  this  enterprise,  or 
any  regard  for  your  own  honor  and  rising  reputation,  or  have  re- 
spect to  the  sea-letter  with  which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
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has  honored  and  indulged  you,  we  trust  you  will  doubly  exert  your- 
self to  prevent  such  reflections  in  the  future. 

The  owners  of  the  “ Columbia  ” further  instructed  Captain 
Gray,  as  follows : — 

“We  think  it  advisable  that  you  sweep  the  northwest  coast.” 
(See  House  of  Representatives  Report  502,  to  accompany  bill  420, 
30th  Congress,  1st  Session,  Appendix  No.  4.) 


Captain  Gray  was  cautioned  against  the  engaging  in  any  kind 
of  traffic  or  receiving  of  presents.  The  owners  thought  that  it  would 
be  best  that  he  should  form  no  connection  with  foreigners  or  Amer- 
icans while  sweeping  the  Northwest  Coast,  unless  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  then  only  with  the  greatest  caution.  The  owners  strictly 
enjoined  Captain  Gray  not  to  touch  at  any  port  of  the  Spanish  do- 
minions on  the  western  coast  of  America  unless  driven  there  by  un- 
avoidable accident,  in  which  case  he  was  to  stay  no  longer  than 
necessary,  and  while  in  a Spanish  port,  he  was  to  avoid  giving  of- 
fence to  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Spain.  Under  no  pre- 
tence whatever  was  he  to  trade  for  a single  farthing  with  any  sub- 
ject of  the  King  of  Spain,  unless  it  was  for  supplies,  and  then  only 
under  the  immediate  eye  and  sanction  of  authority.  The  owners  re- 
quested Captain  Gray  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  were  several  Amer- 
ican vessels  engaged  in  the  fur  trade  and  prevent  if  possible  his  be- 
ing overtaken  by  any  of  them,  and  to  reach  the  Northwest  Coast 
ahead  of  the  brig  “hope,”  commanded  by  Joseph  Ingraham,  form- 
erly second  officer  on  board  the  “Columbia”  during  the  first  voyage. 
Ingraham  quit  the  “Columbia”  upon  its  arrival  at  Boston  and  took 
service  with  a rival  company.  In  compliance  with  his  instructions 
and  requests,  Captain  Gray’s  discoveries  secured  for  the  United 
States  the  commonwealths  of  Idaho,  Oregon  and  Washington;  the 
value  of  these  discoveries  should  not  be  overlooked  or  lightly  es- 
teemed. 

Sailing  direct,  the  “Columbia”  made  the  Falkland  Islands,  Jan- 
uary 22,  1791,  doubled  Cape  Horn,  February  3,  1791,  arriving  at 
Clayoquot  Sound,  Vancouver  Island,  June  5,  1791.  Several  of  the 
crew  were  in  the  last  stages  of  scurvey,  the  sailors  buried  several  of 
the  sick  up  to  their  hips  in  the  earth  and  let  them  remain  for  hours, 
they  found  this  treatment  very  beneficial  and  with  the  eating  of 
greens  the  men  soon  recovered  from  the  plague. 
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The  “Columbia”  remained  at  Clayoquot  until  the  17th  of  June; 
during  the  stay,  Attooi  the  Sandwich  Island  lad  ran  away  among 
the  Indians ; a Chief  coming  on  board,  Captain  Gray  placed  a guard 
over  him  and  sent  his  canoe  back  to  the  village  with  the  information 
that  the  Chief  would  be  held  until  Attooi  was  returned,  the  canoe 
soon  returned  with  Mr.  Attooi  and  ransomed  their  Chief. 

The  17th  of  June  the  “Columbia”  weighed  anchor  and  began  the 
sweeping  process  requested  by  the  owners  of  the  ship.  All  hands 
were  on  duty  again,  the  sailors  were  given  spruce  tea  for  drink  and 
although  it  was  not  very  palatable  it  made  an  excellent  anti-scor- 
butic. The  “Columbia”  shaped  her  course  along  shore  to  the  north 
and  west.  Arriving  at  a harbor  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island,  the  “Columbia”  entered  and  dropped  anchor.  The  Ameri- 
cans named  the  harbor  “Columbia’s  Cove.”  This  cove  figures 
largely  in  Captain  Gray’s  subsequent  operations. 

The  26th  of  June  the  “Columbia”  weighed  anchor  and  stood 
out  of  Columbia’s  Cove  in  the  direction  of  the  Straits  of  Juan  de 
Fuca,  arriving  off  the  entrance  of  the  strait  the  28th.  The  ‘ ‘ Colum- 
bia” remained  in  the  Straits  until  July  3;  sailing  northward,  the 
“Columbia”  entered  Barrell’s  Sound,  named  in  honor  of  the  princi- 
pal owner  of  the  ship,  the  name  has  been  removed  from  Canadian 
maps  and  replaced  with  “Houston  Stewart  Channel.”  The  17th  of 
July  the  “Columbia”  weighed  anchor  and  left  Barrell’s  Sound, 
bound  for  Admiral  de  Fonte’s  Strait,  so  called  from  a speculative 
writing  published  in  London  in  1768,  in  which  it  was  claimed  that 
the  channel  by  an  involved  series  of  lakes  and  rivers,  connected 
with  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  speculative  writing  caused  the  com- 
plete survey  of  the  coast,  seasons  1792,  93,  94,  by  Captain  Van- 
couver, before  he  discovered  that  the  fictitious  channel  did  not  ex- 
ist. The  23rd  of  July,  the  “Columbia”  spoke  the  brig  Hope,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Joseph  Ingraham.  The  “Columbia”  remained 
near  the  well  known  degree  of  54.40  north  latitude.  The  12th  of  Au- 
gust, Mr.  Caswell,  second  mate  on  board  the  “Columbia,”  took  a 
small  boat  and  two  sailors,  by  permission  of  Captain  Gray,  and 
went  into  a small  cove  fishing.  The  boat  not  returning  in  an- 
swer to  a signal  from  the  “Columbia,”  Captain  Gray  sent  an- 
other officer  in  a small  boat  in  search  of  the  missing  men;  soon 
the  second  boat  returned  with  the  first  boat  in  tow  and  colors  at  half 
mast.  In  the  bottom  of  the  tow  lay  the  dead  body  of  Mr.  Caswell, 
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the  body  of  one  of  the  sailors  lay  dead  upon  the  beach,  the  other  sail- 
or was  missing.  Fearing  the  natives,  no  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
cover the  body  of  the  sailor  lying  on  the  beach.  The  13th,  the  Amer- 
icans landed  and  laid  to  rest  their  companion  in  a grave  situated  in 
the  well  known  degree  of  54.40  north  latitude.  Captain  Gray  per- 
formed divine  service  over  the  remains.  The  place  was  gloomy, 
nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the  bustling  of  an  aged  oak,  whose  lofty 
branches  hung  wavering  over  the  grave ; the  murmuring  of  a brook, 
the  scream  of  an  eagle  and  the  weeping  of  the  Americans  in  the 
lonely  place  added  solemnity  to  the  occasion. 

The  16th  the  “ Columbia  ” spoke  the  brig  Hancock  from  Boston, 
commanded  by  Captain  Crowell.  The  18th  the  Columbia  came  to 
anchor  in  a channel  named  by  Captain  Crowell,  “Hancocks  River.” 
Many  natives  came  along  side  the  ship,  Captain  Crowell  had  upon 
some  trifling  offence  fired  upon  these  Indians  by  which  a number 
were  killed,  possibly  the  Indians  wreaked  their  revenge  on  Mr.  Cas- 
well and  his  two  companions,  as  the  distance  between  the  two  har- 
bors was  not  to  exceed  20  leagues  apart.  The  22nd  the  Columbia 
again  spoke  the  Hope.  Captain  Ingraham  sent  an  officer  on  board 
the  Columbia  to  inform  the  crew  that  he  would  soon  sail  for  China 
and  offered  to  be  the  bearer  of  any  letters  that  the  men  wished  to 
send  home  to  their  friends.  The  crew  of  the  Columbia  gladly  em- 
braced the  opportunity.  The  sending  of  letters  to  Boston  from  the 
Northwest  Coast  was  a different  proposition  from  what  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  All  letters  had  to  be  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  because  the  Spaniards  knew  but  little  about  the  United 
States ; the  mail  was  usually  carried  on  Spanish  ships ; a letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  would  be  more  likely  to  reach  the  United 
States  and  then  it  could  be  forwarded  to  its  proper  destination. 

As  soon  as  the  men  were  through  writing  their  letters  home,  the 
“Columbia”  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  for  Clayoquot  Sound,  arriv- 
ing the  28th.  Found  riding  in  the  harbor  the  “Lady  Washington,” 
Captain  Kendrick  in  command.  Kendrick  had  made  up  his  voyage 
and  was  bound  for  China.  Thus  after  two  years  separation  the  two 
American  vessels  fell  in  with  each  other.  Captain  Kendrick  ap- 
peared happy  in  meeting  with  his  old  friends.  The  sloop  had  been 
altered  into  a brig.  The  crew  of  the  “Columbia”  was  grieved  to  learn 
that  Captain  Kendrick  had  made  no  remittances  to  the  owners.  The 
Columbia  tarried  in  Clayoquot  Sound  until  the  8th  of  September 
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when  she  weighed  anchor  and  stood  towards  the  Straits  of  Juan  de 
Fuca.  Purchased  many  sea-otter  skins  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Flat- 
tery, met  with  strong  tides  which  drove  the  ship  in  dangerous  prox  - 
imity to  rocks.  The  18th  the  “Columbia”  returned  to  her  old  an- 
chorage in  Clayoquot  Sound.  Here  Captain  Gray  determined  to 
winter  if  he  could  find  a suitable  place. 

The  19th  Captain  Gray  went  with  two  small  boats  up  the  sound 
in  search  of  a convenient  place  for  winter  quarters,  having  found  a 
suitable  place,  he  returned  on  board  ship.  The  20th  the  ship  was 
towed  to  the  selected  place  by  putting  men  in  boats  ahead  of  the 
ship  with  tow  lines  and  with  the  aid  of  light  winds  the  ship  was 
placed  in  winter  quarters,  here  Captain  Gray  erected  a log  house 
and  fortified  it  with  the  ship’s  guns,  the  fortification  received  the 
name  of  “Fort  Defiance”  and  the  cove  where  the  “Columbia”  was 
anchored  received  the  name  of  “Adventure  Cove.”  The  cove  was  so 
small  that  a stone  could  be  thrown  from  the  deck  of  the  ship  upon 
the  beach.  After  clearing  some  land  near  the  beach  a sloop  was  set 
up,  near  the  sloop  a blacksmith  shop  was  erected,  the  boat  builders 
shops  and  two  saw  pits  were  near  by,  planks  for  the  sloop  were  cut 
by  the  whip-saw  method,  soon  the  cove  had  the  appearance  of  a 
young  shipyard.  The  natives  visited  the  cove  frequently  and 
brought  the  Americans  supplies  of  fish.  Four  seamen  were  kept 
down  sound  as  geese  and  duck  hunters,  they  kept  the  tables  of  the 
workmen  well  supplied  with  wild  game.  The  natives  seemed  highly 
pleased  with  the  work  going  on,  they  supplied  the  Americans  with 
cedar  planks  rived  from  giant  trees  with  stone  wedges,  some  of  the 
planks  were  six  feet  wide  by  thirty  feet  in  length,  the  Indians  of 
Vancouver  Island  excell  other  Indians  in  the  riving  of  cedar  planks. 
By  the  13th  of  October  the  frame  of  the  sloop  was  up  complete. 
Wickananish  the  high  chief  among  the  Indians  visited  the  cove,  he 
was  perfectly  astonished  at  the  work  going  on,  he  was  puzzled  to 
know  how  the  Americans  should  get  the  sloop  off  the  beach  when 
finished  as  she  stood  about  75  feet  back  from  the  water  front.  The 
27th  the  Americans  were  informed  that  three  Spanish  ships  were  at 
Nootka  Sound.  The  Indians  began  to  show  signs  of  being  trouble- 
some. Captain  Gray  visited  a sick  chief,  the  man  lay  in  one  corner 
of  his  home  and  around  his  pallet  of  sea-otter  skins  were  gathered 
eight  strong  men  who  kept  pressing  his  stomach  and  shouting  in 
his  ears  to  keep  away  the  evil  spirits.  Captain  Gray  thought  the 
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poor  man  was  nearly  dead  and  ordered  the  staff  of  doctors  to  cease 
their  operations.  Captain  Gray  made  some  gruel  for  the  sick  man, 
in  a short  time  he  revived  and  ordered  two  sea-otter  skins  as  a pres- 
ent to  Captain  Gray  in  recognition  of  his  services.  The  25th  of  De- 
cember was  kept  in  mirth  and  festivity  by  the  crew  of  the  ‘ ‘ Colum- 
bia;” the  ship  and  houses  were  decorated  with  spruce  boughs,  the 
principal  chiefs  of  the  sound  by  invitation  dined  on  board  ship  and 
inspected  the  works  on  shore,  they  could  not  understand  why  the 
ship  and  houses  were  decorated  with  spruce  boughs.  The  18th  of 
January  several  chiefs  boarded  the  “Columbia;”  one  chief  engaged 
in  conversation  with  Attoo  the  Sandwich  Island  lad ; the  conversation 
was  broken  up  by  the  Americans  and  the  lad  was  examined,  but  he 
denied  that  the  chief  had  asked  him  any  improper  questions.  The 
natives  behaved  so  friendly  that  the  Americans  were  put  off  their 
guard;  the  natives  were  seeking  an  opportunity  to  massacre  the 
whole  crew  of  Americans.  The  situation  of  the  ship  was  favorable 
to  their  scheme  and  must  have  encouraged  them  in  the  hope  of  de- 
stroying every  American.  The  Americans  were  always  guarded 
against  surprise  but  should  they  have  been  overpowered  by  num- 
bers their  friends  in  the  United  States  would  have  never  known 
their  sad  fate.  Fortunately  in  the  evening  the  lad  confessed  to 
Captain  Gray  that  the  Indians  were  about  to  make  an  attack  on  the 
ship  and  massacre  the  crew,  and  said  that  the  Indians  had  prom- 
ised him  that  he  should  be  a great  man  if  he  would  wet  the  powder 
in  the  muskets  and  steal  some  bullets.  The  lad  was  to  desert  to  the 
Indians  when  the  fray  began.  Such  startling  information  aroused 
the  Americans  into  action.  Captain  Gray  called  the  officers  to- 
gether and  a plan  of  defence  was  agreed  upon,  steps  were  immedi- 
ately taken  for  a warm  reception  of  the  Indians,  the  ship  was 
hauled  on  the  ways  ready  for  graving,  a road  was  cleared  to  the 
blockhouse,  a strong  guard  was  placed  over  the  stores.  By  mid- 
night one  side  of  the  ship  was  graved,  suddenly  the  warwhoop  of  the 
Indians  sounded  on  the  midnight  air,  at  every  shout  they  seemed  to 
come  nearer,  every  American  immediately  came  to  arms  and  stood 
ready,  both  on  board  ship  and  at  the  blockhouse,  the  Indians  kept 
up  their  hideous  hooting  for  about  one  hour  when  they  ceased  and 
probably  retreated  lamenting  their  hard  luck  that  their  cruel  plan 
was  so  completely  frustrated.  The  graving  of  the  ship  was  com- 
pleted and  the  ship  replaced  in  the  water  with  the  morning  tide ; in 
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the  course  of  the  day  all  of  the  stores  and  cannon  were  returned  on 
board,  possibly  never  was  more  work  done  in  so  short  a time. 

The  22nd  of  March  the  sloop  was  launched  and  named  the  “Ad- 
venture.” The  24th  of  March  the  “Adventure”  was  in  readiness  for 
sea,  the  25th  the  “Columbia”  and  “Adventure”  unmoored  and  left 
Adventure  Cove ; the  log  houses  were  left  standing  for  the  use  of  the 
natives.  In  retaliation,  Captain  Gray  ordered  the  Indian  village 
burned. 

April  2,  1792,  the  “Columbia”  and  the  “Adventure”  weighed 
anchor  and  sailed  out  of  Clayoquot  Sound.  The  sails  of  the  two  ships 
caught  the  breeze  and  with  loud  huzzas  parted  company,  the  “Adven- 
ture” hauled  her  wind  to  the  northward  and  the  “Columbia”  sailed 
southward  to  renown  and  glory.  The  11th  Captain  Gray  had  reached 
north  latitude  42°  50',  hauling  his  vessel  to  the  northward,  he  began 
an  examination  of  the  coast  of  Oregon,  frequently  a boat  was  sent 
inshore,  but  no  harbors  were  found  until  the  22nd  when  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Willapa  Harbor  their  efforts  were  rewarded  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a good  harbor  but  the  currents  and  squally  weather  prevent- 
ed a strict  examination.  Captain  Gray  determined  to  persevere  in 
the  search. 

Sunday  morning,  April  29,  1792,  Captain  Gray  fell  in  with  the 
British  expedition  under  the  command  of  Captain  George  Van- 
couver, a few  miles  north  of  Destruction  Island,  coast  of  Washing- 
ton. Vancouver  was  searching  the  coast  for  the  entrance  of  the 
Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  at  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Captain 
Gray,  Vancouver  conjectured  that  he  was  the  very  same  man  who 
had  sailed  up  the  Straits  in  the  “Washington,”  March  and  April, 
1789.  Vancouver  requested  Captain  Gray  to  bring  his  vessel  to  and 
sent  two  of  his  officers,  Mr.  Puget  and  Mr.  Menzies,  on  board  the 
“Columbia”  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  such  information  as  would 
be  serviceable  to  the  British  expedition  in  its  future  operations.  Both 
officers  kept  journals  of  the  expedition  which  are  preserved  in  the 
manuscript  room  of  the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Puget’s  journal  is  in 
a fragmentary  condition,  the  page  containing  the  interview  with 
Captain  Gray  is  missing.  Mr.  Memzie’s  journal  is  well  preserved 
and  gives  a complete  record  of  the  interview.  Captain  Gray  in- 
formed the  British  officers  that  he  had  gone  up  the  strait  in  an  east 
south  east  direction  for  a distance  of  about  17  leagues.  This  is  the 
first  information  which  stated  that  the  strait  led  in  a southeasterly 
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direction  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Many  speculative  and  theoretical 
charts  of  the  straits  had  been  published  in  England ; they  all  exhib- 
ited the  straits  as  bearing  in  a northeasterly  direction  from  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  Captain  Gray  is  the  first  man  who  definitely  gave  the 
length  of  the  strait.  He  entered  the  strait  by  following  the  contour 
of  Vancouver  Island  from  Nootka  Sound  to  New  Dungeness  Bay. 
Point  San  Juan  is  the  northwestern  point  of  entrance  to  the  strait, 
Dungeness  sand  spit  is  the  southeastern  point  of  entrance  to  the 
strait,  the  distance  between  the  two  points  is  approximately  sixty 
geographical  miles  or  twenty  leagues,  Captain  Gray’s  estimate  came 
within  three  leagues  of  being  correct,  a very  good  estimate  under  the 
circumstances.  Captain  Vancouver  availed  himself  of  the  informa- 
tion obtained  from  Captain  Gray  and  entered  the  Straits  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances. 

Captain  Gray  landed  and  drained  the  Indian  village  of  Kene- 
komit,  returning  on  board  he  made  sail  for  the  Straits,  following 
close  behind  the  British  vessels.  The  two  expeditions  occupied  the 
Straits  jointly  that  night,  the  beginning  of  joint  occupation.  The 
30th  the  British  vessels  passed  up  the  Straits,  Captain  Gray  re- 
mained behind  and  traded  with  the  Indians.  Near  the  close  of  day 
he  passed  out  to  sea  again.  May  1,  he  anchored  off  the  village  of 
Kenekomitt,  May  3,  the  weather  coming  on  threatening,  he  made  sail 
for  the  Straits,  May  5,  stretched  out  from  the  Straits  in  a southeast- 
erly direction,  May  7,  an  inlet  in  the  land  was  discovered  which  had 
all  of  the  appearance  of  being  a harbor,  the  weather  was  squally, 
sent  an  officer  in  a small  boat  to  examine  the  inlet,  the  officer  re- 
turned and  reported  that  he  could  find  nothing  but  breakers  at  the 
entrance  but  farther  in  it  had  the  appearance  of  a good  harbor.  The 
report  of  the  officer  being  so  flattering,  Captain  Gray  determined 
not  to  give  up,  ordering  the  officer  in  the  boat  ahead  to  sound  and 
signal,  the  “Columbia”  stood  in  for  the  weather  bar,  soon  from  the 
mast  head  a passage  between  the  breakers  was  discovered,  a run  was 
made  for  the  entrance,  the  boat  gave  the  signal  for  anchorage  and  a 
good  harbor,  the  ‘ ‘ Columbia”  followed  on  until  completely  within  the 
shoals  where  she  dropped  anchor  in  an  excellent  harbor.  A large 
number  of  canoes  filled  with  Indians  came  off  from  the  shore,  they 
viewed  the  ship  with  the  greatest  astonishment,  no  doubt  it  was  the 
first  ship  from  the  civilized  world  that  had  ever  visited  their  port. 
During  the  night  the  natives  made  an  attempt  to  capture  the  ship, 
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the  Americans  were  on  their  guard  and  fired  one  cannon  ball  into  a 
canoe  load  which  no  doubt  killed  many  of  the  occupants.  The  Co- 
lumbia remained  in  this  harbor  until  the  evening  of  May  10.  The 
crew  named  the  harbor  “Gray’s  Harbor”  in  honor  of  their  captain. 

The  Columbia  sailed  southward  during  the  night,  at  4 o’clock, 
the  morning  of  May  11,  the  crew  observed  two  sand  bars  with  a pas- 
sage between  them  which  led  into  a fine  river,  an  officer  in  a small 
boat  was  sent  ahead,  the  “Columbia ’’following  under  short  sail,  soon 
the  boat  and  ship  passed  over  the  bar  into  a body  of  fresh  water. 
The  river  extended  to  the  northeast  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
Captain  Gray  directed  his  course  up  the  river.  The  shore  was  lined 
with  natives  who  ran  along  following  after  the  ship,  soon  above  20 
canoes  came  off  from  the  shore  bringing  furs  and  salmon  for  sale. 
They  exchanged  the  salmon  for  one  board  nail  each,  the  furs  were 
exchanged  for  copper  and  cloth.  The  natives  viewed  the  ship  with 
the  greatest  astonishment,  no  doubt  it  was  the  first  ship  that  had 
ever  visited  their  river.  Captain  Gray  passed  up  the  river  until  he 
found  it  fell  from  a higher  level  which  did  not  promise  a water  com- 
munication with  the  interior  of  the  North  American  continent,  suita- 
ble for  shipping.  The  “Columbia”  lay  in  the  river  until  the  20th  of 
May;  the  18th  Captain  Gray  named  the  stream  “Columbia’s  River.” 
The  discovery  of  the  Columbia  River  gave  civilized  nations  access  to 
the  “Great  River  of  the  West.” 

Captain  Gray,  having  found  his  desired  port,  weighed  anchor 
and  sailed  out  of  the  river  the  20th  of  May,  hauling  his  wind  to  the 
northward  bound  on  a trading  excursion.  June  5,  he  entered  Pin- 
tards  Sound,  (Queen  Charlotte)  working  his  way  up  into  the  chan- 
nel which  separates  Vancouver  Island  from  the  continent,  he  found 
the  most  dangerous  navigation  he  had  ever  experienced,  the  crew  of 
the  Columbia  believed  the  channel  had  a connection  with  the  Straits 
of  Juan  de  Fuca.  One  month  later  the  Vancouver  expedition  passed 
entirely  through  the  channel  and  Vancouver  bestowed  upon  it  the 
name  of  “Johnstone’s  Straits.”  The  17th  of  June  the  “Columbia” 
and  “Adventure”  met  near  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous.  The 
28th  the  Columbia  struck  a rock  which  lay  about  seven  feet  under 
water.  The  5th  of  July  Captain  Gray  entered  Columbia’s  Cove  for 
the  purpose  of  repairing  the  “Columbia”  which  had  suffered  consid- 
erable damage  when  it  struck  the  rock.  The  ship  was  hauled  on  shore 
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and  examined,  and  found  to  be  badly  damaged;  three  planks  were 
stove  in  and  other  damage  inflicted.  It  was  found  impracticable  to 
attempt  to  repair  the  ship  in  its  present  situation.  The  only  port 
where  repairs  could  be  made  was  a Spanish  settlement  on  Friendly 
Cove,  Nootka  Sound.  There  supplies  could  be  obtained  for  repair- 
ing the  ship.  Captain  Gray  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
proper  to  take  the  ship  there,  the  officers  concurred  in  the  opinion. 
The  carpenters  put  in  new  pieces  of  plank  and  the  ship  was  put  back 
into  the  water.  The  “Columbia”  weighed  anchor  and  left  Columbia’s 
Cove  the  10th  of  July,  standing  toward  Nootka  Sound. 

The  “Columbia”  anchored  in  Friendly  Cove,  Nootka  Sound, 
July  24,  and  remained  until  the  August  23, 1792.  Captain  Gray  found 
the  Spanish  establishment  in  charge  of  Don  Juan  Francisco  de  la  Bo- 
dega y Quadra,  who  was  authorized  to  restore  to  a British  commis- 
sioner the  lands  and  buildings  belonging  to  British  subjects  prior  to 
April,  1789.  Quadra  was  acting  governor  of  the  establishment. 
The  Americans  received  a warm  reception  from  the  Spaniards  who 
offered  freely  every  assistance  in  their  power.  At  Quadra’s  request, 
Captain  Gray  took  up  lodgings  at  the  governor’s  house  on  shore. 
Quadra  gave  a grand  entertainment  at  his  house  at  which  54  persons 
sat  down  to  dinner,  the  plates,  which  were  solid  silver,  were  shifted 
five  times,  making  270  plates,  the  dishes,  knives  and  forks,  and  all 
side  dishes  were  all  made  from  silver.  The  chronicler  says  there 
could  be  no  mistake  in  this  enumeration  of  the  dishes,  because  the 
dirty  dishes  were  not  carried  from  the  dining  room  until  after  the 
dinner  was  over;  the  Americans  thought  it  was  done  intentionally 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  quantity  of  plate  used  by  Spaniards 
in  South  America.  Quadra  was  a Peruvian  Spaniard.  August  29, 
Quadra  entertained  the  officers  of  the  Vancouver  expedition  in  like 
manner  as  he  had  entertained  the  Americans. 

August  1,  the  brig  “Hope”  in  command  of  Captain  Ingraham, 
arrived  in  Friendly  Cove  and  remained  until  the  9th ; during  his  stay 
Ingraham  wrote  the  famous  joint  letter,  signed  by  himself  and 
Captain  Gray.  The  letter  relates  the  proceedings  at  Nootka  Sound 
between  Martinez  and  British  sea-captains,  May  and  June,  1789,  as 
understood  by  the  Americans.  The  “Columbia”  was  refitted  and  put 
in  first  class  condition ; the  24th  of  August  she  weighed  anchor  and 
made  sail  for  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands ; the  30th  she  fell  in  with 
the  “Adventure.”  The  13th  of  September  the  two  vessels  stood  to 
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sea  bound  for  Nootka  Sound.  The  21st  they  were  abreast  the  en- 
trance of  the  sound,  a Spanish  brig  hove  in  sight,  which  brought  to 
and  fired  a gun,  the  American  vessels  immediately  bore  off  for  the 
Spaniard.  She  proved  to  be  the  Acteva  with  Quadra  on  board,  bound 
for  Peru.  He  told  Captain  Gray  that  he  would  wait  for  him  10  days 
at  a small  Spanish  settlement  in  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  Quadra 
appeared  anxious  to  purchase  the  “Adventure;”  he  wanted  her  for 
a present  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico.  Towards  evening  the  Columbia 
anchored  in  Friendly  Cove.  Found  riding  in  the  cove  Vancouver’s 
ships,  Discovery  and  Chatham.  The  Spanish  colors  were  still  flying 
at  the  fort,  Quadra  having  refused  to  cede  the  sound  to  Vancouver; 
the  Spaniards  told  Vancouver  he  might  have  the  small  parcel  of 
ground  occupied  by  Meares  in  1788,  but  Vancouver  insisted  on  hav- 
ing all  or  none,  as  the  Americans  understood  it.  The  next  morning 
the  “Columbia”  and  “Adventure”  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  out  of 
Nootka  Sound  bound  for  Neah  Bay,  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 

The  24th  the  ‘ ‘ Columbia  ’ ’ anchored  in  company  with  the  ‘ ‘ Ad- 
venture” in  Neah  Bay,  found  riding  in  the  harbor  the  Brig  Hope. 
Quadra  had  dispatched  Captain  Ingraham  to  Neah  Bay  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  the  Spanish  establishment  to  Nootka  Sound.  The 
Acteva  with  Quadra  on  board  had  been  obliged  to  anchor  near  Cape 
Flattery  in  a dangerous  situation ; Americans  went  to  her  assistance. 
The  26th,  Quadra  and  other  Spanish  officers  together  with  Captain 
Ingraham  dined  on  board  the  “Columbia.”  The  crew  of  the  “Colum- 
bia ’ ’ engaged  in  filling  with  water  and  in  getting  the  ship  in  readi- 
ness for  the  passage  across  the  Pacific  Ocean.  September  the  27th, 
1792,  the  Spanish  establishment  at  Neah  Bay  was  abandoned  and  re- 
moved to  Nootka  Sound.  By  mutual  agreement  between  the  govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  the  establishment  at  Friendly 
Cove,  Nootka  Sound,  was  abandoned  March  23,  1795.  The  28th  of 
September,  Captain  Gray  sold  the  sloop  “Adventure”  to  Quadra 
for  72  prime  sea-otter  skins  worth  $55  each,  a fair  price  in  those 
days. 

The  30th  of  September  the  “Columbia”  crossed  the  Strait  to 
Poverty  Cove  (Port  San  Juan).  Here  the  Americans  cut  many  spare 
spars  and  put  the  ship  in  readiness  for  the  passage  across  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  The  3rd  of  October,  the  “Columbia”  weighed  for  the  last 
time  on  the  Northwest  Coast  of  North  America  and  sailed  out  of 
Poverty  Cove  bound  for  Canton  China,  by  way  of  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
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ands.  The  feelings  of  the  American  sailor  boys  were  easier  felt  than 
described,  thoughts  of  home  and  friends  rushed  so  full  upon  them  and 
made  them  so  happy  that  it  was  impossible  for  a time  to  get  the  ship 
in  readiness  for  bad  weather.  At  noon  the  “Columbia”  passed  out  at 
Cape  Flattery,  sailing  in  a southwesterly  direction,  the  mountains 
of  the  State  of  Washington  were  soon  lost  to  sight. 

The  29th  the  “Columbia”  made  the  Sandwich  Islands;  the  isl- 
ands were  under  a high  state  of  cultivation ; the  Americans  bought 
great  quantities  of  fruits  and  vegetables  from  the  natives,  also  a 
large  number  of  hogs.  The  father  and  other  relatives  of  Mr.  Attoo 
came  on  board  the  “Columbia;”  the  meeting  was  very  affectionate, 
but  the  lad  refused  to  go  on  shore  and  return  home.  Captain  Gray 
thought  best  not  to  force  him  and  gave  his  friends  many  presents. 

The  “Columbia”  arrived  in  the  Canton  River,  China,  December 
12,  1792,  sailed  for  Boston  February  4,  1793,  arrived  in  Boston  July 
25, 1793. 

Captain  Gray  was  born  in  Tiverton,  Rhode  Island,  in  the  month 
of  May,  1757,  married  the  3rd  day  of  February,  1794,  died  summer 
of  1806. 
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Mason  and  Allied  Families 

By  E.  D.  Clements,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mason  Arms — Argent  a bend  wavy  azure  between  two  spur  rowels  in  chief,  and  a 
fleur-de-lis  in  base  gules. 

Crest — A tower  proper  masoned  sable. 

Motto — Demeure  par  la  verite.  (Keep  fast  by  the  truth.) 

NE  of  the  earliest  English  homes  of  the  family  of  Mason 
was  in  Mason  Township,  Northumberland  County,  and 
it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  origin  of  the  surname  was 
occupational.  This  line  was  founded  in  Vermont  in  the 
fifth  American  generation  and  in  Michigan  in  the  seventh,  its  rec- 
ord one  of  outstanding  usefulness  in  all  the  regions  of  its  residence. 

(I)  Major  John  Mason,  born  in  England  about  1600,  died  in 

Norwich,  Connecticut,  January  30,  1672.  He  was  a lieutenant  in  the 
army,  and  served  in  the  Netherlands  under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  He 
emigrated  to  America  about  1630,  settling  in  Dorchester,  Massachu- 
setts, and  represented  the  town  in  the  General  Court.  In  1635  he 
removed  to  Windsor,  Connecticut,  and  in  1642  he  was  elected  an  As- 
sistant of  Magistrate  of  the  Colony.  In  May,  1637,  he  commanded  a 
successful  expedition  against  the  Pequots,  and  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut has  erected  a monument  to  him  to  commemorate  this  expedition. 
In  1660  he  was  of  Norwich,  when  he  was  Deputy-Governor  and  Ma- 
jor-General of  the  forces  of  the  Colony.  He  married,  about  1640, 
Anne  Peck,  born  in  1619,  died  before  1672,  daughter  of  Rev.  Robert 
Peck.  Children:  1.  Priscilla,  born  in  October,  1641.  2.  Samuel, 

born  in  July,  1644.  3.  John,  born  in  August,  1646.  4.  Rachel,  born 
in  October,  1648.  5.  Anne,  born  in  June,  1650.  6.  Daniel,  of  whom 
further.  7.  Elizabeth,  born  in  August,  1654. 

(II)  Daniel  Mason,  son  of  Major  John  and  Anne  (Peck)  Mason, 
was  born  in  Stonington,  Connecticut,  in  April,  1652.  He  was  a 
school  master  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  in  1679,  and  returned  to 
Stonington,  Connecticut,  about  1680.  He  was  quartermaster  of  a 
New  London  County  Troop  of  Dragoons  in  1673,  lieutenant  in  1701, 
and  later  captain.  His  civil  offices  included  Representative  at  the 
General  Court.  He  married  (first),  before  1674,  Margaret  Denison, 
of  Roxbury,  who  died  about  1676.  The  name  of  his  second  wife  is 
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not  recorded.  He  married  (third),  October  10,  1679,  Rebecca  Ho- 
bart, daughter  of  Rev.  Peter  Hobart,  of  Hingham,  Massachusetts. 
Child  of  first  marriage:  1.  Daniel,  born  November  26,  1674.  Child 
of  second  marriage:  2.  Hezekiah,  born  May  3,  1677.  Children  of 
third  marriage:  3.  Peter,  of  whom  further.  4.  Rebecca,  born  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1682.  5.  Margaret,  born  December  21,  1683.  6.  Samuel, 
born  February  11,  1686.  7.  Abigail,  born  February  3,  1689.  8. 

Priscilla,  born  February  5,  1703.  9.  John,  born  March  18,  1705. 

(III)  Peter  Mason,  son  of  Daniel  and  Rebecca  (Hobart)  Mason, 

was  born  in  Stonington,  Connecticut,  November  9,  1680.  He  settled 
in  Stonington,  Connecticut,  removing  later  to  New  London,  Con- 
necticut. He  married,  July  8,  1703,  Mary  H7)bart.  Children:  1. 
Peter,  born  August  25,  1704,  died  in  1704.  2.  Daughter,  born  Sep- 
tember 13,  1705,  died  in  infancy.  3.  Daniel,  born  March  25,  1707.  4. 
Japhet,  born  December  28,  1709,  died  in  1711.  5.  Mary,  born  May 
31,  1711.  6.  Japhet,  born  September  30,  1713.  7.  Abigail,  born 

September  3,  1715.  8.  Peter,  of  whom  further.  9.  Alithea,  born 
December  9,  1720. 

(IV)  Peter  Mason,  son  of  Peter  and  Mary  (Hobart)  Mason, 

was  born  in  New  London,  Connecticut,  December  28,  1717,  and  died 
in  Groton,  Connecticut,  about  1765.  He  removed  to  Groton,  Con- 
necticut. He  married,  in  1741,  Margaret  Fanning,  born  Novem- 
ber 23,  1724,  died  in  Castleton,  Vermont,  October  19,  1803,  daughter 
of  Jonathan  and  Elizabeth  (Way)  Fanning.  Children:  1.  Abi- 

gail, born  August  5,  1742.  2.  Rufus,  born  in  July,  1745,  lived  at 
Groton,  Connecticut.  3.  Robert,  born  in  1748,  removed  to  Castleton, 
Vermont.  4.  Peter,  born  August  1,  1752.  5.  John,  of  whom  further. 

(V)  Captain  John  Mason,  son  of  Peter  and  Margaret  (Fan- 
ning) Mason,  was  born  in  Groton,  Connecticut,  November  11,  1764, 
and  died  in  Castleton,  Vermont,  July  29,  1846.  He  removed  to 
Castleton,  Vermont,  about  1785,  and  was  Magistrate  and  a member 
of  the  State  Legislature  and  of  the  Governor’s  Council.  He  was 
likewise  presidential  elector  and  trustee  of  the  grammar  school, 
and  a citizen  of  the  first  importance.  He  married  (first),  about 
1788,  Sarah  Woodward,  born  in  1769,  died  February  22,  1826.  He 
married  (second),  in  1830,  Sarah  Noble.  There  were  thirteen  chil- 
dren of  his  first  marriage,  all  born  at  Castleton,  Vermont,  and  among 
them  were:  1.  Milo,  born  before  1790;  was  graduated  from  West 
Point  and  served  in  the  War  of  1812.  2.  John,  born  in  1790,  died 
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December  17,  1812.  3.  Laura,  born  October  22,  1796 ; married  Selah 
H.  Merrill.  4.  George  W.,  born  in  1801,  died  in  1876.  5.  Mary  B., 
born  in  1806,  died  in  1823.  6.  Lorenzo  M.,  born  in  1808,  died  in 
Michigan  in  1872;  emigrated  to  Michigan  in  1836.  7.  Eliza  E., 
born  in  1810,  died  in  1871.  8.  Alfred,  of  whom  further. 

(VI)  Alfred  Mason,  a son,  from  all  data  available,  of  Cap- 
tain John  and  Sarah  (Woodward)  Mason,  was  born  in  Vermont, 
and  died  in  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  November  8,  1880.  He  learned 
the  trade  of  carriage  and  wagon-making  in  his  native  State,  and  as 
a young  man  came  to  the  West,  settling  first  in  Kalamazoo  County, 
Michigan,  where  he  was  married.  In  1834  he  established  a wagon- 
making business  in  Verona,  Michigan,  and  in  1840,  transferred  his 
residence  and  business  to  Battle  Creek,  Michigan.  Upon  the  organ- 
ization of  the  manufacturing  firm  of  Nichols  & Shepard  he  sold  his 
interests  to  them,  as  did  the  other  small  manufacturers  of  that  part 
of  the  county.  Mr.  Mason  continued  a resident  of  Battle  Creek 
until  his  death.  He  married,  in  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  Charlotte 
Goodrich,  who  was  born  in  Connecticut,  and  died  in  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan,  in  1845.  Children:  1.  Mrs.  M.  M.  Hodskin,  of  Sag- 
inaw, Michigan,  who  survived  her  husband,  Captain  Hodskin.  2. 
Margaret  M.,  who  also  survived  her  husband,  Hiram  Tobey,  of  Bat- 
tle Creek.  3.  William  H.,  of  whom  further.  4.  Charles,  deceased. 
Both  daughters  were  born  in  Verona,  Michigan,  and  the  sons  in 
Battle  Creek. 

(VII)  William  H.  Mason,  son  of  Alfred  and  Charlotte  (Good- 
rich) Mason,  was  born  in  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  November  8,  1842, 
and  he  died  in  that  city,  October  1,  1914.  He  was  a student  in 
local  schools  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  and  left  the  class 
room  to  enlist,  April  21,  1861,  for  a period  of  three  months  in  Com- 
pany C,  Second  Regiment,  Michigan  Volunteer  Infantry.  Before 
this  term  had  expired  he  re-enlisted,  May  10,  1861,  for  three  years, 
in  the  same  company,  receiving  an  honorable  discharge  in  May, 
1864.  During  the  four  years  which  followed  he  was  variously 
employed,  and  in  1868  he  entered  independent  business  as  senior 
partner  of  the  newly  organized  firm  of  Mason  & Rathburn,  lumber 
manufacturers  and  dealers,  with  a plant  at  the  corner  of  McCam- 
ley  and  West  Main  streets.  At  the  admission  of  a third  partner 
the  firm  name  became  Mason,  Rathburn  & Company,  and  under  this 
title  business  was  conducted  until  its  sale  in  January,  1899,  to  the 
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firm  of  Rathburn  was  conducted  until  its  sale  in  January,  1899,  to 
the  firm  of  Rathburn  & Kaft.  Mr.  Mason  became  identified  in  1881 
with  the  Advance  Thresher  Company  of  Battle  Creek,  of  which  he 
was  long  a director,  his  identification  with  the  company  including 
three  years  in  the  presidency.  Mr.  Mason  was  also  officially  con- 
nected with  numerous  other  notable  enterprises,  and  was  a director 
of  the  Oconee  Timber  Company  of  South  Carolina,  president  of  the 
Alma  Oil  Company  of  California,  director  and  president  of  the 
American  Steam  Pump  Company,  president  of  the  Battle  Creek 
Paper  Company,  president  of  the  Michigan  Carton  Company,  direc- 
tor of  the  Old  City  Bank  of  Battle  Creek,  and  a director  and  first 
president  of  the  Battle  Creek  Electric  Light  Company.  He  was  a 
man  of  progressive  temperament  in  business,  yet  his  progressive- 
ness was  tempered  with  that  degree  of  conservatism  that  insures 
stability,  and  his  counsel  was  sound  and  often  sought. 

For  a number  of  years  Mr.  Mason  was  a Republican  member 
of  the  City  Council  from  both  the  Second  and  Third  wards,  and  in 
1912  was  president  of  this  body.  He  had  served  as  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  under  President  Harrison  was  postmaster 
of  the  city.  He  was  a member  of  the  commission  charged  with  the 
preparation  of  a new  charter  for  Battle  Creek.  Mr.  Mason  was  a 
member  of  the  original  volunteer  fire  company  of  Battle  Creek,  and 
was  a founder  of  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce,  being  unani- 
mously elected  president  of  the  body  in  1912.  He  fraternized  with 
the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  and  was  a member  of  the 
Athelston  Club  and  Battle  Creek  Country  Club.  The  patriotic  fervor 
that  took  him  into  the  Union  Army  in  the  Civil  War  never  burned 
low  and  he  continued  the  associations  of  the  war  years  in  Farragut 
Post,  No.  32,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  He  was  an  attendant  of 
the  Congregational  Church. 

William  H.  Mason  married,  in  Montgomery  County,  New  York, 
October  26,  1870,  Tryphena  Jane  Kneeland,  daughter  of  Ozias  H. 
and  Phebe  J.  (Ford)  Kneeland.  (See  Kneeland  VI.)  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mason  were  the  parents  of  one  child,  Cora  Bell,  who  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Battle  Creek  High  School,  Alma  College,  and  a young 
ladies’  school  in  London,  Canada.  She  married  (first)  Harry  H. 
Flint;  and  (second),  Charles  A.  Ulrich,  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 
There  was  one  child  of  her  first  marriage,  Barbara  Mason  Flint. 

In  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  over  the  decade  that  has  elapsed 
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since  Mr.  Mason’s  death,  there  survives  in  fragrant  strength  the 
memory  of  association  with  him  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  compan- 
ionship. There  were  few  works  of  good  citizenship  that  did  not 
attract  his  favorable  attention,  and  he  was  a constant,  generous 
friend  to  all  progressive  movements.  The  extent  of  his  official  con- 
nections is  an  accurate  index  to  his  business  abilities,  and  in  indus- 
trial circles  he  was  as  highly  regarded  as  in  the  community  rela- 
tions where  he  mingled  with  neighbors  and  long-time  friends. 

(The  Kneeland  Line). 

Kneland-Kne eland  Arms — Azure,  a hare  saliant  argent  with  a hunting  horn  vert 
garnished  gules  hanging  about  the  neck. 

Crest — A falcon  standing  on  a sinister  hand  glove  proper. 

Mottoes — Non  sibi  and  For  sport. 

According  to  a well  established  tradition  the  Kneelands  were 
among  the  Vikings  that  overran  Northern  Europe  prior  to  the 
tenth  century  and  finally  settled  in  Scotland.  The  record  there  be- 
gins with  Alexander  Kneland,  who  was  born  about  1225.  The  name 
is  spelled  with  a single  “e”  in  Scotland,  but  with  this  vowel  dou- 
bled in  America.  Anderson  in  the  Scottish  Nation”  says:  “Kne- 
land, a surname  derived  from  the  lands  of  Kneland  in  Lanarkshire, 
Scotland.  ’ ’ 

Alexander  Kneland,  who  was  born  about  1225,  was  a wealthy 
prelate  of  Kilspendie  Gowrie,  Scotland.  He  married  Margaret 
Wallace,  daughter  of  Adam  Wallace. 

James  Kneland,  son  of  Alexander  and  Margaret  (Wallace) 
Kneland,  fought  with  Sir  William  Wallace.  He  was  at  the  battles 
of  Stirling  and  Falkirk,  and  for  his  service  he  was  given  lands  in 
the  Barony  of  Calder  (now  Lanarkshire),  Scotland,  known  as  Kne- 
land. 

John  Kneland,  son  of  James  Kneland,  fought  with  his  father, 
and  was  a follower  of  King  Robert. 

John  Kneland  served  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers  in  1375. 

John  Kneland  was  at  the  battle  of  Harlow  in  1412. 

William  Kneland,  of  whom  little  is  known  except  that  he  was 
a man  of  education,  given  to  hunting,  and  that  he  was  living  in 
1445. 

William  Kneland,  the  “seventh  Kneland  of  Kneland,”  mar- 
ried, in  1462,  Jean  Somerville. 
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Alexander  Kneland,  the  “eighth  of  that  ilk,”  a fighter  and 
partisan  of  James  IV,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Flodden  in  1513. 

James  Kneland,  an  eminent  man  of  the  time  of  James  V,  fought 
at  the  battle  of  Solway  Moss  in  1542.  He  married  a daughter  of 
Hepburn  of  Bonnytown. 

Major  William  Kneland  was  noted  for  his  loyalty  to  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots. 

Captain  John  Kneland,  a younger  son  of  Major  William  Knel- 
and, was  born  at  Kneland,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  about  1550.  He 
followed  the  sea  and  owned  several  vessels.  He  married  Mary 
Dunbar,  of  Dunbar  Castle,  a descendant  of  the  then  extinct  peerage 
of  that  name.  Their  children  all  abandoned  the  Old  World  for 
the  New.  Children:  1.  John,  born  about  1575,  came  to  America. 

2.  Edward,  of  whom  further.  3.  William,  came  to  America  about 
1635.  4.  Philip,  born  about  1590,  came  to  American  about  1635. 

(The  Family  in  America). 

(I)  Edward  Kneeland,  son  of  Captain  John  and  Mary  (Dun- 
bar) Kneland,  was  born  in  Kneland,  Scotland,  about  1580,  and 
died  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts.  He  came  to  America  before  1630 
with  his  brother,  John,  and  settled  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  and 
fought  in  King  Philip’s  War.  He  married,  and  among  his  children 
were  the  following:  1.  Edward,  born  in  Ipswich.  2.  Benjamin,  of 
whom  further. 

(II)  Benjamin  Kneeland,  son  of  Edward  Kneeland,  was  born 

in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  July  7,  1679,  and  died  in  Hebron,  Con- 
necticut, February  18,  1743.  He  left  Ipswich  soon  after  1705,  re- 
moving to  Framingham,  Massachusetts,  thence  to  Oxford,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  before  1716  to  Hebron,  Connecticut.  After  1724  he 
came  to  Glastonbury,  Connecticut,  where  he  lived  for  a while,  re- 
turning finally  to  Hebron,  Connecticut,  where  he  died.  His  home  at 
Hebron,  with  one  hundred  acres  which  he  purchased  in  1715,  re- 
mained in  the  family  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  He  married 
Abigail,  surname  unknown.  Children:  1.  Benjamin,  bom  in 

Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  in  1705.  2.  Abigail,  born  March  12,  1707. 

3.  Elizabeth,  born  in  Framingham,  Massachusetts,  May  5,  1708.  4. 
John,  of  whom  further.  5.  Joseph,  born  in  Oxford,  Massachusetts, 
May  16,  1714.  6.  Ebenezer,  born  in  Oxford,  Massachusetts,  Octo- 
ber 7,  1715.  7.  Isaac,  born  in  Hebron,  Connecticut,  in  1716.  8.  De- 
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borah,  born  in  Hebron,  Connecticut,  December  9,  1719.  9.  Hezekiah, 
born  in  Hebron,  Connecticut,  June  26,  1722.  10.  Edward,  born  in 
Hebron,  Connecticut,  February  23,  1724. 

(III)  John  Kneeland,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Abigail  Kneeland, 

kas  born  in  Framingham,  Massachusetts,  June  6,  1710.  He  fol- 
lowed his  father  in  his  devious  wanderings  up  the  Connecticut  V al- 
ley, and  became  one  of  the  founders  of  Marlboro,  Connecticut. 
He  afterwards  located  in  East  Haddam,  Connecticut.  He  was  a 
good  deacon  of  the  church,  a man  of  strong  religious  and  political 
views,  and  was  liberally  educated  for  those  days.  He  married 
Mehitable  Lord.  Children:  1.  Jonathan,  born  March  4,  1737,  died 

in  1740.  2.  John,  born  January  4,  1739.  3.  Mehitable,  born  Febru- 
ary 6,  1742.  4.  Jonathan,  born  August  26,  1744.  5.  Benjamin,  of 
whom  further.  6.  Jemima,  born  January  17,  1749.  7.  Ichabod,  born 
December  14,  1753. 

(IV)  Benjamin  Kneeland,  son  of  John  and  Mehitable  (Lord) 
Kneeland,  was  born  in  East  Haddam,  Connecticut,  November  21, 
1746.  He  married  and  was  the  father  of  the  following  children: 

1.  Mehitable,  married  Ozias  Hewett.  2.  John.  3.  Simeon,  of  whom 
further.  4.  Sally,  married  Augustus  Kent.  5.  Cynthia,  married 
Isban  Eaton.  6.  Betsy,  married  Isaac  Eaton.  7.  Anna,  married 
Ebenezer  Cady. 

(V)  Simeon  Kneeland,  son  of  Benjamin  Kneeland,  was  born 
October  23,  1779,  and  died  November  13,  1846.  He  married  Prud- 
ence, surname  unknown.  Children:  1.  Ozias  H.,  of  whom  further. 

2.  Simeon  C.  3.  Amanda  M.,  born  November  4,  1813.  4.  John  D., 
born  March  20,  1815.  5.  Benjamin  L.,  born  October  14,  1816.  6. 
Lovina,  born  November  24,  1820.  7.  Abner  D.,  born  October  30, 
1823.  8.  Huldali  A.,  born  February  11,  1826.  9.  Prudence  C.,  born 
July  12,  1828. 

(VI)  Ozias  H.  Kneeland,  son  of  Simeon  and  Prudence  Knee- 
land, was  born  in  Charleston,  Montgomery  County,  New  York,  Oc- 
tober 31,  1808,  and  died  in  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  July  26,  1895. 
He  married,  April  1,  1829,  Phebe  J.  Ford.  After  the  death  of  his 
■wife,  Mr.  Kneeland  came  to  Michigan  and  spent  the  closing  years 
of  his  life  with  his  son,  Edgar  O.,  in  Battle  Creek.  Children:  1. 
Orville,  born  February  4,  1830.  2.  Sally  Moriah,  born  May  8,  1833. 

3.  Judith  Ann,  born  July  24,  1837.  4.  Prudence  Adaline,  born  May 
27,  1839.  5.  Tryphena  Jane,  born  February  8,  1846;  married  Wil- 
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liam  H.  Mason.  (See  Mason  VII.)  6.  Amanda  Malvina,  born  De- 
cember 19,  1852,  died  1856.  7.  Edgar  0.,  born  December  2, 1854. 

References — Castleton,  Vermont,  Cemetery  Inscriptions;  His- 
tory of  Rutland  County,  Vermont;  Mason  Genealogy;  New  Eng- 
land Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  Volume  15;  American 
Ancestry,  Volume  4;  Kneeland  Genealogy;  Family  Data. 
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SAVAGE. 

Arms — Argent,  six  lions  rampant  sable  langued  gules,  an  annulet  azure  for  difference. 
Crest — On  waves  of  the  sea  a mermaid  proper. 

Motto — Fortis  otque  fidclis. 

TISDALE. 

Arms — Argent,  a fess  between  three  pheons  azure. 

Crest — A peacock’s  head  couped  proper. 

BURT. 

Arms — Argent,  on  a chevron  gules,  between  three  bugle  horns  sable  stringed  of  the 
second,  as  many  crosses  crosslet  fitchee  or. 

Crest — A bugle  horn  as  in  arms. 

BARNUM  (BARNHAM). 

Arms — Sable,  a cross  engrailed  between  four  crescents  argent. 

Crest — A dragon’s  head  argent. 

Motto — Per  criteem  ad  lumen. 

GRAHAM. 

Arms — Quarterly,  ist  and  4th  or,  on  a chief  sable  three  escallops  of  the  field,  for 
Graham;  zd  and  3d  argent,  three  roses  gules,  for  the  title  of  Montrose. 

Crest — A falcon  proper,  beaked  and  armed  or,  killing  a stork  argent,  armed  gules. 
Supporters — Two  storks  proper. 

Motto — N'oubliez. 


Savage  and  Allied  Families 

By  W.  S.  Finley,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Savage  Arms — Argent,  six  lions  rampant  sable  langued  gules,  an  annulet  azure  for 
difference. 

Crest — On  waves  of  the  sea  a mermaid  proper. 

Motto — Fortis  atque  fidelis. 

HE  ancestors  of  the  English  family  of  Savage  came  with 
William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  to  England,  and  the  line 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  in  Eng- 
lish history,  connections  of  the  family  being  Lord  Ten- 
nyson, the  poet,  and  Walter  Landor  Savage.  A Savage  commanded 
the  right  wing  at  Bosworth  Field  and  helped  materially  in  placing 
the  Tudors  on  the  English  throne. 

The  Savages  of  Ireland  were  established  in  Portaferry,  Coun- 
ty Down,  in  1177.  Rowland  Savage,  of  this  family,  died  in  1552. 
One  branch  of  this  family  settled  in  Knockadoo,  County  Savage. 
From  the  Knockadoo  branch  descended  the  Savages  of  Ballymodun, 
County  Dublin,  and  those  of  Ardquin  Castle,  County  Down,  and  of 
Lisanourse  Castle,  County  Antrim.  The  arms  herewith  described 
are  those  of  the  Irish  family  of  Counties  Down  and  Antrim. 

(I)  James  Savage,  son  of  James  and  Jane  (McDonnell)  Sav- 
age, was  born  near  Belfast,  Ireland,  March  30, 1813,  and  came  to  this 
country  from  Ireland  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  fatherless  and  mother- 
less, but  with  a brave  heart  and  strong  body  which  won  him  a man’s 
place  in  the  world.  He  located  at  Saratoga,  New  York,  and  there 
married,  but  later  removed  to  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  married  Eunice 
Barnum,  born  in  1817,  died  in  February,  1874,  daughter  of  Eli 
Barnum,  a merchant  of  Balston  Spa,  New  York.  (See  Barnum 
VII.)  He  died  March,  1896.  Children:  1.  James  Barnum,  of  whom 
further.  2.  Egbert  Barnum,  born  February  2,  1843,  a colonel  of 
the  United  States  Army,  retired,  resides  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  un- 
married. 3.  Frances  McMaster,  born  March  2,  1845,  died  August  2, 
1900,  married  William  A.  Ludlum.  They  had  one  daughter,  Marian 
Daisy,  born  October  18,  1872,  died  May  2,  1916,  unmarried.  4. 
Jenny,  born  in  June,  1857,  married  Samuel  A.  Sague,  who  died  in 
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1899.  They  had  a large  family,  the  oldest  of  whom,  Samuel  Restin 
born  May  18,  1877,  died  July  9,  1924,  the  result  of  an  accident. 

(II)  James  Barnum  Savage,  son  of  James  and  Eunice  (Bar- 
num)  Savage,  was  born  at  Ballston  Spa,  Saratoga  County,  New 
York,  July  25,  1841,  and  died  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  3,  1922. 
He  received  a careful  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Saratoga 
Springs,  New  York,  and  spent  the  first  two  decades  of  his  life  in 
that  locality.  He  then  enlisted  in  the  Union  Army,  was  assigned  to 
duty  as  paymaster’s  clerk,  and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
For  a time  he  was  collector  of  customs  at  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  but 
soon  resigned,  came  North,  and  located  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1866,  to  which  place  his  father  and  mother  had  removed  while 
he  was  in  the  South. 

In  Cleveland  he  saw  something  that  attracted  him,  and  there  he 
ever  afterward  remained.  He,  with  a partner,  bought  out  a small 
printing  establishment  in  Cleveland,  and  they  conducted  the  busi- 
ness until  1869,  under  the  firm  name  of  Robinson  & J.  B.  Savage, 
their  printing  house  being  located  on  Frankfort  Avenue,  North- 
west. In  1869  Mr.  Savage  purchased  his  partner’s  interest,  and  for 
many  years  his  printing  plant  was  on  Frankfort  Avenue,  but  in  1891 
he  removed  to  a building  which  he  had  especially  erected,  a six-story 
brick  structure  at  No.  1393  East  Third  Street.  There  he  continued 
at  the  head  of  his  large  and  prosperous  enterprise  until  the  close 
of  life. 

Mr.  Savage  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  National  Chemical 
Company  and  a member  of  its  board  of  directors  until  it  was  ab- 
sorbed by  the  General  Chemical  Company.  He  was  a Republican  in 
politics ; a member  of  the  Typothetae,  the  master  printers  ’ organiza- 
tion ; a member  of  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Union 
Club.  He  was  a good  citizen,  deeply  concerned  for  the  public  good 
and  mindful  of  the  welfare  of  his  people. 

With  the  passing  of  James  Barnum  Savage,  the  oldest  master 
printer  in  Cleveland  surrendered  to  the  inevitable  and  a figure  that 
had  grown  familiar  on  Cleveland  streets  disappeared  forever.  He 
was  always  ready  to  lend  a hand  to  assist  a fallen  brother,  and 
many  men  were  helped  by  him  to  regain  forfeited  confidence  and 
again  become  useful  members  of  their  community.  His  spirit  of 
interest  in  the  men  who  helped  him  to  build  up  the  business  was 
always  manifested,  and  in  his  will  thirteen  of  the  old  employees  of 
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the  J.  B.  Savage  Company  were  generously  remembered  with  lega- 
cies. The  eighty-one  years  which  represented  his  span  of  life  were 
years  well  spent. 

James  Barnum  Savage  married,  November  9,  1886,  Mary  Tis- 
dale, who  survives  him,  daughter  of  George  A.  and  Caroline  M. 
(Burt)  Tisdale.  (See  Tisdale  VII). 

(The  Tisdale  Line). 

Tisdale  Arms — Argent,  a fess  between  three  pheons  azure. 

Crest — A peacock’s  head  couped  proper. 

Tisdale  Arms — Sable  a thistle  or  between  three  pheons  points  down  argent. 

Crest — Out  of  a ducal  coronet  or  an  armed  arm  erect,  holding  in  the  hand  an  arrow, 
all  proper. 

Motto — Tutantur  tela  coronam. 

The  surname  Tisdale  is  derived  from  the  earlier  Teesdale,  the 
valley  of  the  River  Tees,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  York- 
shire and  County  Durham,  England.  William  de  Tesedal  is  in 
the  Hundred  Rolls  of  Yorkshire,  A.  D.  1273,  and  Hugh  de  Tesedale 
in  “History  and  Antiquities  of  County  Durham,”  A.  D.  1350. 

(I)  John  Tisdale  (or  Tisdell)  brought  suit  in  Plymouth  Colony 
Court,  June  7,  1636.  He  received  a grant  of  ten  acres  of  land  in 
Duxbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1637.  He  bought  land,  December  26, 
1651,  in  Taunton  (the  part  later  called  Berkley),  Massachusetts  and 
removed  thither,  selling  his  lands  in  Duxbury  in  1657  to  William 
Brett.  He  was  selectman  of  Taunton,  and  in  1674  its  representa- 
tive to  the  General  Court  of  Plymouth  Colony.  He  was  killed  by 
the  Indians  in  Philip’s  War,  June  3 or  27,  1675.  He  married  Sarah 
Walker,  who  died  in  Taunton,  in  December,  1676.  Children,  first 
four  born  in  Duxbury,  the  rest  in  Taunton,  Massachusetts : 1.  John, 
Jr.,  married,  November  23,  1664,  Hannah  Rogers,  daughter  of  John 
Rogers.  2.  James,  born  in  1644;  married  November  5,  1666,  Mary 
Avery,  daughter  of  William  Avery,  of  Dedham ; lived  in  Middleboro, 
and  died  January  15, 1715.  3.  Joshua,  married  Abigail  Andrew.  4. 
Elizabeth,  married  John  Smith,  of  Taunton.  5.  Sarah,  married 
James  Dean,  of  Taunton,  about  1674.  6.  Joseph,  of  whom  further. 
7.  Mary,  married,  January  9,  1677,  Nathaniel  French;  she  died  in 
1711.  8.  Abigail. 

(II)  Joseph  Tisdale,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  (Walker)  Tisdale, 
was  born  in  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  and  died  in  the  same  town.  He 
married  and  is  thought  to  be  the  father  of  the  following  children, 
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but  owing  to  the  destruction  of  all  town  records  in  the  great  fire  of 
Taunton,  it  is  impossible  to  prove  this.  Children  born  in  Taunton: 
1.  Joseph.  2.  Loved,  of  whom  further.  3.  Ephraim,  married,  prob- 
ably before  1700,  Abigail  Burt. 

(III)  Loved  Tisdale,  son  of  Joseph  Tisdale,  was  born  at  Taun- 
ton, Massachusetts,  in  1707,  and  died  at  Taunton,  May  19,  1754.  He 
married  (first),  July  25,  1734,  Abigail  Willis,  of  Taunton,  who  died 
October  31,  1748.  He  married  (second)  Mary  Leonard,  of  Taun- 
ton. Child  of  second  marriage : 1.  George,  of  whom  further. 

(IV)  George  Tisdale,  son  of  Loved  and  Mary  (Leonard)  Tis- 
dale, was  born  at  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  in  1755 ; died  in  1828  ai 
Sacket  Harbor,  New  York.  He  served  in  the  Revolution,  and  mar- 
ried July  10,  1783,  Ranah  Hodges,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Mary 
(Pratt)  Hodges,  of  Norton,  Massachusetts,  who  was  born  at  Nor- 
ton, April  10,  1762.  Children,  born  in  Taunton,  Massachusetts:  1. 
Ranah,  born  September  20,  1784,  died  January  7,  1854,  at  Sacket 
Harbor,  New  York.  She  married  John  G.  Weaver,  known  as  “Gen- 
eral” Weaver,  of  Oneida  County,  New  York.  2.  George  Leonard, 
of  whom  further.  3.  Mary,  who  died  young.  4.  Eladsit,  born  July 
29,  1790,  died  1820;  married  Cynthia  Scott,  also  of  Oneida  County, 
New  York.  At  his  death  Eladsit  Tisdale  left  a daughter,  Mary 
Eladsit,  born  October  8,  1814,  who  married,  in  1843,  Samuel  Wil- 
liamson, of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  she  died  February  4,  1895.  Sam- 
uel and  Mary  Eladsit  (Tisdale)  Williamson  had  three  sons,  Samuel 
Eladsit,  George  Tisdale  and  James  DeLong,  and  the  family  is  well 
known  in  Cleveland.  5.  Isaac*  born  October  23,  1793,  died  June  19, 
1798. 

(V)  George  Leonard  Tisdale,  son  of  George  and  Ranah 
(Hodges)  Tisdale,  was  born  at  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  June  19, 
1786,  died  at  Sacket  Harbor,  New  York,  July  2,  1838.  He  went  with 
his  father’s  family  to  central  New  York,  then  a boy  of  fourteen 
years,  residing  there  until  1820  when  he  moved  to  Sacket  Harbor. 
He  married,  in  April,  1819,  in  central  New  York,  Amelia  Maria  Gra- 
ham. (See  Graham  IX.)  They  were  the  parents  of : 1.  George  A., 
of  whom  further.  2.  Maria,  born  in  July,  1823,  died  in  infancy.  3. 
James  Leonard,  born  in  August,  1825,  died  in  infancy, 

(VI)  George  A.  Tisdale,  son  of  George  Leonard  and  Amelia 
Maria  (Graham)  Tisdale,  was  born  October  3,  1821,  and  died  at  his 
home  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  7,  1893.  He  was  educated  in 
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Cazenovia  (New  York)  Academy,  and  in  April,  1852,  located  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  being  then  a young  man  of  thirty-one  years.  He 
became  one  of  the  well-known  insurance  men  of  the  city,  serving  as 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Commercial  Mutual  Insurance  Company, 
and  for  two  decades  was  successfully  engaged  in  that  business.  The 
great  Chicago  fire  of  1871  brought  ruin  to  hundreds  of  companies, 
and  the  Commercial  Mutual,  being  unable  to  meet  the  heavy  losses, 
paid  so  far  as  they  could,  then  succumbed  to  the  inevitable.  Later, 
Mr.  Tisdale  was  active  in  organizing  the  Mercantile  Insurance  Com- 
pany, becoming  secretary-treasurer  of  that  company,  and  continu- 
ing until  about  two  years  prior  to  his  death.  Mainly  because  of  his 
decision  to  retire,  the  directors  of  the  company  decided  to  liquidate 
while  Mr.  Tisdale  was  there  to  direct  the  closing  up  of  the  company. 
He  was  an  authority  on  fire  and  marine  insurance,  having  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  its  basic  principles,  and  handled  his  depart- 
ment most  efficiently.  He  was  one  of  the  early  members  of  the 
Cleveland  Board  of  Trade,  and  stood  for  a high  standard  of  civic 
life.  He  was  a Republican  in  politics,  a member  of  St.  Paul’s 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  always  a vestryman,  being  senior 
warden  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Open-hearted  and  generous,  he 
gave  freely  to  all  worthy  causes. 

George  A.  Tisdale  married  Caroline  M.  Burt  (see  Burt  VIII) 
and  they  were  the  parents  of  two  daughters:  1.  Mary,  of  whom 

further.  2.  Caroline  Amelia,  who  died  at  her  summer  home  in  New 
Hampshire,  November  13,  1919,  unmarried. 

(VII)  Mary  Tisdale,  daughter  of  George  A.  and  Caroline 
M.  (Burt)  Tisdale,  married  James  B.  Savage.  (See  Savage  II). 

(The  Barnum  Line). 

Barnum-Barnham  Arms — Sable,  a cross  engrailed  between  four  crescents  argent. 

Crest — A dragon’s  head  argent. 

Motto — Per  crucem  ad  lumen. 

For  many  centuries  the  Barnum  name  has  been  an  honored  one 
in  England.  Sir  Walter  Barnham  was  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  the  reign  of  Richard  II,  1377. 

Stephen  Barnham,  born  in  1480,  died  in  1550;  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Privy  Council  of  Henry  VIII.  He  had  sons,  Francis,  of 
whom  further;  Thomas,  and  Nicholas. 

Francis  Barnham,  son  of  Stephen  Barnham,  was  born  in  1516, 
and  died  in  1576.  He  was  sheriff  of  London.  He  had  sons:  Mar- 
tin, of  whom  further;  Stephen,  Anthony,  and  Benedict. 
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Sir  Martin  Barnham,  son  of  Francis  Barnham,  of  London, 
was  born  in  1550,  knighted  in  1603,  and  died  in  1610.  He  mar- 
ried Judith  Calthorpe,  daughter  of  Sir  Martin  Calthorpe,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  and  a relative  of  Francis  Barnham,  Knight  of 
Hollingbourne.  Judith  Calthorpe  was  a cousin  of  the  wife  of 
Francis  Bacon  (Lord  Bacon),  great  lord  chancellor  and  viscount. 
The  alabaster  monument  of  Sir  Martin  Barnham,  which  stands  in 
All  Saints’  Church,  Hollingbourne  Hill,  England,  is  thus  inscribed: 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Martin  Barnham.  Sprung  from 
the  old  Southampton  family  of  Barnhams,  who  married  Ursula, 
daughter  of  Robert  Rudstone,  of  Bouton,  Nonchelsey,  and  had 
two  daughters  and  one  son.  On  her  death,  he  married  Judith, 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Martin  Calthorpe,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  by 
whom  he  had  five  sons  and  five  daughters.  He  was  a man  on  every 
side  of  gentle  birth,  most  happy  in  the  extreme  piety  of  his  life  and 
death  alike;  on  whom  God  of  the  boundless  riches  of  His  mercy 
poured  (piled  upon  him)  of  this  world’s  gifts  of  nature,  Grace  and 
Honor,  good  measure,  pressed  down,  shaken  together  and  running 
over.  He  died  12th  December,  1610,  aged  60  years. 

The  name  in  Fairfield  and  Norwalk  is  spelled  Barnum,  but  it 
may  have  been  originally  Burnham  or  Burnam,  all  of  which  are 
English  names.  Burke,  who  describes  the  arms  here  given,  in  his 
“Encyclopedia  of  Heraldry”  spells  the  name  Barnam.  Among  the 
children  of  Sir  Martin  Barnham  were : Sir  Francis,  Benedict, 

Martin,  James,  and  Thomas. 

Careful  investigation  reveals  the  fact  that  Thomas  Barnum,  im- 
migrant ancestor  of  the  Barnum  line  traced  below,  was  either  the 
son  or  the  grandson  of  Sir  Thomas. 

(The  Family  in  America). 

(I)  Thomas  Barnum,  immigrant  ancestor,  was  born  in  England 
in  1625,  and  died  in  Danbury,  Connecticut,  December  26,  1695.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  eight  settlers  of  the  town  of  Danbury,  Connec- 
ticut. These  pioneers  purchased  the  land  from  the  Indians  and 
commenced  the  preparation  for  settlement  in  the  year  1684,  and  all 
were  living  there  in  the  spring  of  1685.  Before  this,  however,  there  is 
mention  of  Thomas  Barnum  on  a Fairfield  book  of  records  as  fol- 
lows: “28  Feb,  1673.  Tho:  Barnum  hath  by  purchase  of  John 
Crump  one  parcel  of  land  at  Maximus,  being  in  quantity  by  estima- 
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tion  three-quarters  of  an  acre  more  or  less.”  The  next  record  is  in 
Norwalk,  dated  April  30,  1678,  and  another  at  the  same  time  says 
the  plantation  granted  to  Thomas  Barnum  was  “three  acres  lying 
by  the  land  said  Thomas  purchased  of  John  Rayment.”  Hall’s 
“History  of  Norwalk”  says:  “Thomas  Barnam,  of  Fairfield,  had 

a grant  before  1663.”  The  same  history  gives  the  assessment  of 
Mr.  Barnum ’s  estate  in  lands  in  that  town  in  1671  and  1687  as 
forty  pounds.  At  a town  meeting  in  Norwalk,  November  8,  1681, 
he  was  “appointed  for  to  oversee  and  to  keep  good  Decorum 
amongst  the  youth  in  times  of  exercise  on  the  Sabbath  and  other 
Publique  meetings;  and  the  Town  doe  impower  him  if  he  see  any 
disorderly,  for  to  keep  a small  stick  to  correct  such  with;  only  he 
is  desired  to  doe  it  with  clemency;  and  if  any  are  incorridgible  in 
such  disorder,  he  is  to  present  them  either  to  their  parents  or  mas- 
ters; and  if  they  do  not  reclaime  them,  then  to  present  such  to 
authority.”  He  left  no  will,  and  his  estate,  which  amounted  to 
three  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  four  shillings,  four  pence,  was 
divided  among  “five  sons  and  five  daughters,  the  eldest  son  to  have 
a double  portion. ” He  married  (second)  Sarah  (Thompson)  Hurd, 
who  was  born  in  1642,,  and  died  in  Stratford,  Connecticut,  in  1718, 
widow  of  John  Hurd,  Senior,  of  Stratford,  died  in  1681,  and  daugh- 
ter of  John  Thompson,  the  first  of  the  name  in  Stratford.  Chil- 
dren, the  first  four  recorded  in  Fairfield:  1.  Thomas,  of  whom 

further.  2.  John,  born  February  24,  1677.  3.  Hannah,  born  Octo- 
ber 4,  1680.  4.  Ebenezer,  born  May  29,  1682.  5.  Francis.  6.  Rich- 
ard. Four  daughters  whose  names  are  not  known. 

(II)  Thomas  Barnum,  son  of  Thomas  Barnum,  was  born  in 

Fairfield,  Connecticut,  July  9,  1663,  and  died  in  Danbury,  Connec- 
ticut, soon  after  making  his  will  dated  December  17,  1730.  He  mar- 
ried Sarah  Beardsley,  daughter  of  Samuel  Beardsley,  of  Stratfield 
society.  Children:  1.  Thomas,  of  whom  further.  2.  Ephraim, 

born  June  10,  1710.  3.  Ebenezer,  bom  in  1712.  4.  Joshua,  born  in 
1714.  5.  Sarah,  married  a Hoyt.  6.  Esther,  married  a Judd.  7. 
Daughter,  married  a Wilks.  8.  Mary. 

(III)  Thomas  Barnum,  son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  (Beardsley) 

Barnum,  was  born  in  Danbury,  Connecticut,  in  1696,  and  died  in 
Danbury,  Connecticut,  in  1762.  He  married  Deborah,  surname  un- 
known. Children:  1.  Thomas.  2.  Eliphalet,  of  whom  further. 

3.  Caleb,  born  June  3,  1737.  4.  Deborah. 
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(IV)  Sergeant  Eliphalet  Barnum,  son  of  Thomas  and  Debo- 

rah Barnum,  was  born  in  Danbury,  Connecticut,  in  1729.  He  was 
a soldier  in  the  Revolution,  sergeant  in  Captain  Noble  Benedict’s 
company  (sixth)  from  May  13,  to  October  19,  1775.  He  married 
Elizabeth  Benedict,  daughter  of  Thomas  Benedict,  granddaughter 
of  James  Benedict,  and  great-granddaughter  of  Thomas  Benedict. 
Children:  1.  Ephraim.  2.  Eli,  of  whom  further.  3.  Thaddeus, 

born  in  1749.  Probably  others. 

(V)  Lieutenant  Eli  Barnum,  son  of  Sergeant  Eliphalet  and 
Elizabeth  (Benedict)  Barnum,  was  born  in  Danbury,  Connecticut. 
During  the  Revolutionary  War  he  was  first  lieutenant  in  Captain 
Elisha  Hopkins’  company,  1777-1783.  He  married,  April  4,  1777, 
Eunice  Hinman,  who  was  born  June  2,  1755,  daughter  of  John  and 
Ann  (Nichols)  Hinman.  She  married  (second)  Jonathan  Curtiss, 
of  Ballston  Spa,  New  York.  Children.  1.  Eli,  of  whom  further. 
2.  Elizabeth  Ann,  born  in  1782 ; married  a Sears. 

(VI)  Eli  Barnum,  son  of  Lieutenant  Eli  and  Eunice  (Hinman) 
Barnum,  was  born  in  Trumbull,  Connecticut,  July  22,  1780,  and  was 
baptized  in  1783.  He  resided  in  Ballston  Spa,  New  York.  He  mar- 
ried, March  9,  1806,  Rhoby  Westcott,  of  Stephentown,  New  York. 
Children : 

1.  Egbert  Westcott,  born  June  5,  1807,  married  a Miss  Bene- 
dict, of  Albany.  They  had  no  children.  2.  Elizabeth  Ann,  married 
James  Cook,  of  Ballston  Spa,  and  had  one  child,  a daughter,  who 
married  George  S.  Batchellor,  of  Saratoga.  3.  Frances,  married 
Robert  P.  McMaster,  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  They  had  two 
children,  one  of  whom,  Elizabeth,  married  Dr.  Flint,  of  New  York. 
4 and  5.  Rhoby  and  Eunice,  twins.  Rhoby  married  James  M.  Mar- 
vin, of  Saratoga,  and  they  had  four  daughters  and  a son,  the  latter 
dying  young.  Eunice,  of  whom  further. 

(VII) Eunice  Barnum,  daughter  of  Eli  and  Rhoby  (Westcott) 
Barnum,  married  James  Savage.  (See  Savage  I). 

(The  Burt  Line). 

Burt  Arms — Argent,  on  a chevron  gules,  between  three  bugle  horns  sable  stringed 
of  the  second,  as  many  crosses  crosslet  fitchee  or. 

Crest — A bugle  horn  as  in  arms. 

Recorded  as  early  as  1199,  in  which  year  a manor  in  the  Lord- 
ship  of  Homingtoft  was  granted  to  Sir  Hamo  de  Burt.  The  Burt 
family  is  an  ancient  one  in  England.  The  surname  is  derived  from 
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the  Saxon  Beart,  which  signifies  illustrious.  Traces  of  it  are  found 
in  many  Christian  names,  such  as  Albert,  Egbert,  Etherbert,  and 
Bertha.  The  English  family  includes  many  honorable  names 
among  the  landed  gentry,  the  clergy,  in  the  army,  and  in  public  life, 
and  in  this  country  the  name  has  been  borne  by  many  who  have 
rendered  distinguished  service. 

(I)  Henry  Burt,  of  Harberton,  Devon,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Plymouth,  England,  came  to  this  country  in  1635  and  was  in  Rox- 
bury,  Massachusetts,  as  early  as  1638.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  a householder,  and  was  allowed  eight  pounds  for  losses  by  fire. 
He  was  one  of  the  company  which  followed  William  Pynchon  to  the 
new  settlement  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1640,  and  because 
of  the  size  of  his  family  was  given  a larger  allotment  of  land  than 
others.  He  served  ten  years  among  the  first  selectmen,  and  from 
1649  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1662,  was  “ye  Clarke  of  ye 
Writs.”  His  signature,  still  extant,  shows  him  to  have  been  a man 
of  education.  He  was  accompanied  from  England  by  his  wife, 
Eulalia,  who  survived  him  twenty-eight  years.  He  married  (license 
dated  December  23,  1619),  Eulalia  Marche,  of  Dean  prior,  and 
among  his  children  was  Jonathan,  of  whom  further. 

(II)  Deacon  Jonathan  Burt,  son  of  Henry  and  Eulalia  (Marche) 
Burt,  was  born  in  England,  and  died  October  19,  1715.  He  was 
deacon  of  he  church  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts ; also  town  clerk, 
and  recorded  the  destruction  of  Springfield  by  the  Indians  in  1675, 
the  only  record  of  that  event  in  existence.  His  name  appears 
often  on  the  records  of  Sringfield.  In  1657  he  was  one  of  five  select- 
men “chosen  to  carry  on  the  prudential  affairs,”  etc.,  of  the  town. 
In  1662  he  was  “allowed  to  be  attorney  of  the  County’s  Court.” 

He  married  (first),  in  Boston,  October  20,  1651,  Elizabeth  Lob- 
del.  She  died  November  11,  1684,  and  he  married  (second),  Decem- 
ber 14,  1686,  Mrs.  Deliverance  Hanchet.  Children,  all  by  first  wife : 

I.  Elizabeth,  born  December  29,  1652.  2.  Jonathan,  born  Septem- 
ber 12,  1654.  3.  Sarah,  born  September  4,  1656.  4.  John,  of  whom 
further.  5.  Mercy,  born  August  7,  1661.  6.  Henry,  born  December 

II,  1663.  7.  Child,  born  October  11,  1665,  died  same  day. 

(III)  John  Burt,  son  of  Deacon  Jonathan  and  Elizabeth  (Lob- 
del)  Burt,  was  born  August  24,  1658,  and  died  January  29,  1712. 
He  was  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  He  married,  February  21, 
1684,  Sarah  Day,  who  was  born  June  14,  1664,  and  died  Septem- 
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ber  16,  1716,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  (Cooper)  Day.  Chil- 
dren: 1.  John,  of  whom  further.  2.  Samuel,  born  September  9, 
1692.  3.  Sarah,  born  February  18,  1695. 

(IV)  Captain  John  Burt,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  (Day)  Burt, 

was  born  March  29,  1687,  and  died  November  1,  1770.  He  was  a 
resident  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  He  married  (first),  in 
1710,  Abigail  Rex;  (second),  December  22,  1727,  Mary  Sykes,  who 
was  born  December  9,  1699.  Children  of  first  marriage:  1.  John, 
born  April  13,  1712.  2.  Abigail,  born  May  18,  1714.  3.  Sarah,  born 
December  28,  1717.  4.  Silence,  born  June  5,  1721.  5.  Samuel,  born 
September  25,  1724.  6.  Infant,  born  in  1726,  died  same  day.  Chil- 
dren of  second  marriage:  7.  Mary,  born  September  1,  1729.  8. 

Daniel,  of  whom  further. 

(V)  Daniel  Burt,  son  of  Captain  John  and  Mary  (Sykes)  Burt, 

was  bora  September  25,  1731,  and  died  in  1775.  He  was  of  Haw- 
ley, Massachusetts.  He  married,  December  20,  1753,  Margaret  Coo- 
ley. Children:  1.  Stephen,  born  in  the  year  1754.  2.  Ithamar,  of 
whom  further.  3.  Thomas,  born  November  22,  1757.  4.  Aaron, 

born  November  22,  1759.  5.  Daniel,  born  March  2,  1764. 

(VI)  Lieutenant  Ithamar  Burt,  son  of  Daniel  and  Margaret 
(Cooley)  Burt,  was  born  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  December 
16,  1755,  and  died  in  Copenhagen,  New  York,  September  25,  1841. 
He  served  in  Captain  Agrippa  Well’s  company,  Colonel  Brewer’s 
regiment,  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  removed  from  Spring- 
field  to  Hawley,  Massachusetts,  and  in  1778,  removed  to  Deerfield, 
Massachusetts;  in  1800  to  Guilford,  Vermont;  in  1813  to  Adams, 
Jefferson  County,  New  York;  and  in  1837  to  Copenhagen,  New 
York,  where  he  died. 

He  married,  in  February,  1780,  Prudence  Dickinson,  daughter 
of  Captain  Thomas  and  Prudence  (Smith)  Dickinson.  Captain 
Thomas  Dickinson  served  as  commissary  of  supplies  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts troops,  stationed  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  during  the  Rev- 
olution. He  was  a noted  horseman  and  a celebrated  hunter.  Chil- 
dren of  Lieutenant  Ithamar  and  Prudence  (Dickinson)  Burt:  1. 
Rodney,  born  May  22,  1782.  2.  Pamelia,  born  December  27,  1783. 
3.  Consider  D.,  born  February  3,  1787.  4.  Honor,  born  December 
16,  1788.  5.  John  Morgan,  of  whom  further.  6.  Alva,  born  March 
6,  1793.  7.  Harriet,  born  January  3,  1797. 

(VII)  John  Morgan  Burt,  son  of  Lieutenant  Ithamar  and  Pru- 
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dence  (Dickinson)  Burt,  was  born  in  Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  De- 
cember 1,  1791,  and  died  of  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 
October  31,  1832.  He  was  of  Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  and  of  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts.  In  Boston,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a cabinet 
maker,  and  his  diploma  given  him  at  the  completion  of  his  appren- 
ticeship in  1812  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Savage,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  He  was  also  a piano  maker. 

He  married,  February  4,  1816,  Catherine  Hendricks,  who  was 
born  in  Ireland  in  1798,  and  died  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  January  29, 
1874.  Children:  1.  Francis  F.,  born  November  30,  1816.  2.  Mary 
C.,  born  January  13,  1819.  3.  Jane  E.,  born  March  25,  1821,  died 
unmarried.  4.  Ann  H.,  born  March  2,  1823.  5.  Caroline  M.,  of 

whom  further.  6.  John  M.,  born  November  23,  1828. 

(VIII)  Caroline  M.  Burt,  daughter  of  John  Morgan  and  Cath- 
erine (Hendricks)  Burt,  was  born  June  14,  1825.  She  married 
George  A.  Tisdale.  (See  Tisdale  VI.) 

(The  Graham  Line). 

Graham  Arms — Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  or  on  a chief  sable  three  escallops  of  the 
field,  for  Graham;  2d  and  3d  argent,  three  roses  gules,  for  the  title  of  Montrose. 

Crest — A falcon  proper,  beaked  and  armed  or,  killing  a stork  argent,  armed  gules. 

Supporters — Two  storks  proper. 

Motto — N’oubliez. 

The  surname  Graham  is  used  interchangeably  with  Graeme  in 
Scotland,  and  it  is  also  spelled  Grahames,  Graeme,  and  Grimes.  The 
history  of  this  ancient  Scotch  family  is  extensive.  According  to  the 
Scottish  genealogists,  this  illustrious  patronymic  is  derived  from 
Greme,  who  was  a regent  of  Scotland  during  the  minority  of  Eu- 
gene II,  commencing  A.  D.  419,  and  he  had  many  engagements  with 
the  Britons.  By  forcing  that  mighty  rampart  the  Britons  had 
reared  between  the  rivers  Firth  and  Clyde,  he  became  so  famous 
that  to  this  day  the  entrenchment  is  called  Graham’s  Dyke.  Col- 
lins, however,  finds  no  record  of  the  family  earlier  than  the  time  of 
King  David  I,  about  1123,  when  the  name  was  spelled  de  Graeme, 
showing  its  local  origin — that  it  was  taken  from  the  place  called 
Graham  or  Graeme.  The  termination  indicates  that  the  word  is  of 
ancient  English  origin,  and  the  family  in  Scotland  is  traced  to  Wil- 
liam de  Graham,  who  settled  in  Scotland  in  the  twelfth  century.  But 
the  name  became  early  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  prolific  in 
Scotland.  Of  the  forty-six  coats-of-arms  borne  by  various  branches 
of  the  family,  all  but  four  are  Scotch,  and  one  of  these  belongs  to  a 
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Scotch  family  in  Ireland,  while  the  other  three  belong  to  families  of 
the  English  counties  of  Cumberland  and  York,  close  to  the  Scottish 
border.  Many  of  the  Scotch  armorials  resemble  the  ancient  Scotch- 
Irish  one : Argent,  on  a chief  sable  three  escallops.  Before  1150  the 
Grahams  were  in  Linlithgowshire,  Forfarshire,  Perthshire,  Stirling- 
shire, and  Dumfriesshire.  The  family  possesses  the  dukedom,  mar- 
quisate,  and  earldom  of  Montrose;  marquisate  of  Graham  and  Bu- 
chanan; earldoms  of  Airth,  Kincardine,  Monteith  and  Strathern; 
viscountcies  of  Dundas,  Dundee,  and  Preston ; lordships  of  Aberuth- 
ven,  Kilpoint,  and  barony  of  Esk,  etc. 

(I)  John  Graham,  third  Earl  of  Montrose,  was  born  in  1548, 
and  died  November  9,  1608.  He  was  created  Lord  High  Treasurer 
of  Scotland  in  1584,  and  Viceroy  of  Scotland  in  1604.  He  married 
Lady  Jean  Drummond,  daughter  of  David  Lord  Drummond.  (See 
Drummond  X.)  Children:  1.  John,  of  whom  further.  2.  Sir  Rob- 
ert, resided  at  Innesmeath.  3.  Sir  William,  resided  at  Brace.  4. 
Lilas,  married  John  Earl,  of  Wigton. 

(II)  John  Graham,  fourth  Earl  of  Montrose,  son  of  John  and 
Jean  (Drummond)  Graham,  Earl  and  Countess  of  Montrose,  was 
appointed  president  of  the  Council  in  Scotland,  in  July,  1626. 

He  married  Lady  Margaret  Ruthven,  daughter  of  William 
Ruthven,  (see  Ruthven  XVI)  first  Earl  of  Gowrie.  Children:  1. 
James,  of  whom  further.  2.  Lilias,  married  Sir  John  Colquhoun.  3. 
Margaret,  married  Archibald,  Lord  Naprie.  4.  Dorothea,  married 
James,  Lord  Rollo.  5.  Beatrix,  married  David,  third  Lord  Maderty. 
6.  Katherine. 

(III)  James  Graham,  son  of  John  and  Margaret  (Ruthven) 
Graham,  Earl  and  Countess  of  Montrose,  died  in  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, May  21,  1650.  This  illustrious  Royalist  commander,  was  cre- 
ated Marquess  of  Montrose,  May  16,  1644,  and  a Knight  of  the 
Garter  in  1649.  He  was  also  constituted  captain-general  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  forces  that  were  raised  in  Scotland  for 
the  King’s  service.  While  holding  this  command  he  beat  the  rebels 
successively  at  Tippemuir,  Alfurd,  and  Aberdeen,  and  he  followed 
up  the  success  by  the  two  famous  victories  of  Inverlochieque  Kil- 
syth gained  against  the  Earls  of  Argyle  and  the  Army  of  the  Cove- 
nant. After  these  brilliant  victories  he  was  surprised  and  defeated 
in  1646,  at  Philiphaugh,  by  General  Lesly  and  the  Parliamentary 
forces.  He  then  left  Scotland,  but  after  the  murder  of  the  King, 
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he  attempted  an  armed  descent  upon  Orkney  with  a few  gallant  fol- 
lowers, but  was  made  prisoner,  and  executed  with  every  circum- 
stance of  indignity  at  Edinburgh,  May  21,  1650.  His  quartered  re- 
mains after  being  exposed  were  interred  under  the  gallows,  but  at 
the  Restoration,  Charles  II  had  them  dug  up  and  buried  in  state  in  the 
aisle  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Giles,  May  14,  1661.  He  mar- 
ried, November  10,  1629,  Lady  Magdalen  Carnegie,  daughter  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Southesk.  (See  Carnegie  VIII.)  Children  (accord- 
ing to  family  records) : 1.  A son,  Earl  of  Kincardine,  born  1630, 
died  1645.  2.  James,  second  Marquess,  who  succeeded  to  his  fath- 
er’s estate.  3.  John,  of  whom  further. 

(IV)  John  Graham,  son  of  James  and  Magdalen  (Carnegie) 
Graham,  was  born  in  Scotland  and  died  there.  He  married  Isabella 
Auchinlich  or  Afflick  and  had  James,  of  whom  further. 

(V)  Honorable  James  Graham,  son  of  John  and  Isabella 
(Auchinlich)  Graham,  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  died  in  Morrisania, 
New  York,  January  27,  1700.  He  was  Alderman  of  New  York  in 
1680  and  1681.  In  1683  he  was  appointed  recorder,  and  was  the  first 
who  held  that  office.  He  was  afterward  appointed  attorney-general 
of  this  province.  He  was  the  author  of  the  law  for  maintenance  of 
the  clergy,  and  took  an  active  part  in  church  work  in  Morrisania. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Windebane,  of  New  York.  Children:  1.  Au- 
gustine, of  whom  further.  2.  Isabella,  born  June  3,  1673;  married 
Hon.  Lewis  Morris,  the  first  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  Their 
daughter,  Arabella,  married  James  Graham.  (See  Graham  VII). 
3.  Mary.  4.  Sarah.  5.  Margaret.  6.  John. 

(VI)  Lieutenant-Colonel  Augustine  Graham,  son  of  Hon.  James 
and  Elizabeth  (Windebane)  Graham,  was  born  in  Morrisania,  New 
York,  and  died  there  in  October,  1718.  He  served  for  a time  as 
surveyor-general  of  the  Province.  He  also  served  as  church  war- 
den for  a time.  He  was  commissioned  major  in  the  regular  militia 
of  Westchester  in  1700,  later  lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  a patentee 
in  the  Vermont  and  Little  Wine  Partners  grants  in  Dutchess  Coun- 
ty. He  married  and  had  James,  of  whom  further. 

(VII)  James  Graham,  son  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Augustine 
Graham  was  born  in  Morrisania,  New  York,  and  died  there  June  24, 
1767.  Upon  his  father’s  death  he  became  proprietor  of  his  fath- 
er’s interests  in  Pine  Plains.  He  married,  November  30,  1738, 
Arabella  Morris,  daughter  of  Governor  Lewis  and  Isabella  (Gra- 
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ham)  Morris.  (See  Morris  IV).  Children:  1.  James,  killed  in 
in  a riding  accident  on  November,  1764.  2.  Augustine,  of  whom 

further.  3.  Hon.  Lewis,  a judge  of  the  Supreme  Court ; he  resided 
in  Westchester,  New  York.  4.  Charles,  captain  in  the  Revolution- 
ary forces.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  White  Plains. 
While  in  Europe  his  visited  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  by  whom  he 
was  received  and  entertained  as  a relative.  He  died  unmarried. 
5.  Morris,  colonel  in  Revolution ; he  died  unmarried.  6.  John,  died  at 
Schuyler,  New  York,  in  May,  1792 ; married  Julia  Ogden.  7.  Isabella, 
married  John  Langden.  8.  Arabella,  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
family  history,  and  compiled  the  genealogy  of  this  distinguished 
family.  She  died  in  Deerfield,  New  York,  April  14, 1840. 

(VIII)  Augustine  Graham,  son  of  James  and  Arabella  (Mor- 
ris) Graham,  was  born  in  Morrisania,  New  York,  and  died  in  Deer- 
field, Oneida  County,  New  York.  He  lived  in  Pine  Plains,  New 
York,  where  all  his  children  were  born.  Later  in  life  he  moved  to 
Deerfield,  Oneida  County,  New  York,  where  he  died.  He  married 
Mary  (Willett)  Van  Ranst,  daughter  of  Cornelius  and  Elizabeth 
Willett,  and  widow  of  John  Van  Ranst.  Children:  1.  James,  died 

in  Deerfield,  New  York,  August  29,  1855;  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Hon.  Jesse  Thompson.  2.  Gouveneur  Morris.  3.  Eliz- 
abeth, married  John  Weaver.  4.  Margaret,  married  Abraham 
Walton;  she  died  in  Deerfield,  New  York,  in  1809.  5.  Amelia  Ma- 

ria, of  whom  further. 

(IX)  Amelia  Maria  Graham,  daughter  of  Augustine  and  Mary 
(Willett-Van  Ranst)  Graham,  was  born  February  15,  1789,  and  died 
in  Cleveland  January  9,  1871.  She  married,  in  April,  1819,  George 
Leonard  Tisdale.  (See  Tisdale  V). 

(The  Drummond  Line). 

Drummond  Arms — Argent,  three  bars  wavy  gules. 

Crest — An  eagle  volant. 

The  Highland  Scottish  surname  Drummond  is  from  place  name 
Drymen,  Gaelic  Druimen,  from  druin,  a ridge;  a name  found  in 
counties  Aberdeen,  Bauff,  Elgin,  Farfar,  Inverness,  Perth,  and 
Ross;  but  as  a clan  name,  from  the  district  of  Drymen  in  County 
Stirling.  Many  branches  of  the  Drummond  family  bore  arms.  The 
armorial  bearings  blazoned  herewith  are  those  of  Drummond  of 
Stobhall  and  Cargill,  to  which,  with  Kinloch,  Lord  John  Drum- 
mond succeeded.  (See  Drummond  III). 
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Anns — Argent,  three  bars  wavy  gules. 

Crest — An  eagle  volant. 

RUTHVEN. 

Anns — Paly  of  six  argent  and  gules. 

Crest — A ram’s  head  couped  argent,  horned  gules. 

Supporters — Dexter,  a ram;  sinister,  a goat;  both  proper. 

Motto  (Above  Crest) — Deeds  show. 

CARNEGIE. 

Anns — Or,  an  eagle  displayed  azure,  beaked  and  membered  gules,  charged  on  the 
breast  with  a covered  cup  of  the  field. 

Crest — A thunderbolt  proper. 

Motto — Dread  God.  (Deum  timete.) 

MORRIS. 

Arms — Quarterly,  first  and  fourth  gules,  a lion  rampant  regardant  or;  second  and 
third  argent,  three  torteau  in  fesse. 

Crest — A castle  in  flames. 

Motto — Tandem  vincitur. 
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(I)  The  first  of  the  line  who  is  certified  by  authentic  documents 
was  Malcolm,  of  Drummond,  called  also,  in  the  cartulary  of  Len- 
nox, Malcolm  Beg,  or  Little  Malcolm,  who  appears  with  his  brother 
Gilbert  as  witness  to  the  charters  of  Malduin,  third  Earl  of  Lennox, 
from  1225  to  1259,  and  who  is  called  in  the  same  cartulary,  chamber- 
lain  to  the  Earl  of  Lennox.  The  tradition  that  the  family  rose 
earlier  with  a Hungarian  gentleman  named  Maurice  Drummond  in 
1066,  and  that  he  was  made'  heritable  Thane  of  Lennox,  is  mixed 
with  a fabulous  origin  of  the  Stewarts,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of 
anj^  kind  that  any  one  of  the  family  of  Drummond  ever  held  the 
office  of  Thane  of  Lennox.  The  first  real  Maurice  holding  any 
lands  called  Drymen  appears  in  a charter  of  1362,  and  his  lands 
were  in  Strathern  and  granted  by  the  Earl  of  Strathern.  Malcolm 
Beg  is  the  sixth  in  the  traditional  or  mythical  line  of  Thanes,  and 
died  about  1259.  He  married  Ada,  daughter  of  Malduin,  Earl  of 
Lennox,  and  had  sons  John,  Maurice,  Thomas,  and  Walter,  or  ac- 
cording to  Malcolm,  Malcolm,  and  John. 

(II)  John  Drummond,  son  of  Malcolm  Beg  and  Ada  (of  Len- 
nox) Drummond,  married  Marie,  daughter  of  Sir  William  and  Mon- 
tifex  (or  Montfiehet),  and  had  three  sons,  and  four  daughters,  of 
whom  Annabella,  the  oldest,  became  queen  to  King  Robert  III  of 
Scotland.  He  fixed  his  residences  at  Stobhall,  an  ancient  estate  of 
the  family  in  Perthshire,  and  died  about  1373.  His  oldest  son  Mal- 
colm died  without  issue. 

(III)  Sir  John  Drummond,  second  son  of  John  and  Marie  (Mon- 
tifex  or  Montfiehet)  Drummond,  succeeded  to  Stobhall,  Cargill,  and 
Kinloch,  which  his  brother  Malcolm  received  from  their  aunt  Queen 
Margaret  of  Scotland,  and  became  justiciary  of  Scotland,  and  died 
about  1438.  He  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Sinclair,  daughter  of 
Henry  Sinclair,  the  Earl  of  Orkney,  and  had  three  sons  and  three 
daughters. 

(IV)  Sir  Walter  Drummond,  of  Cargill,  son  of  Sir  John  and 
Elizabeth  (Sinclair)  Drummond,  married  Margaret  Ruthven, 
daughter  of  Sir  Patrick  Ruthven,  and  had  sons : Malcolm,  of  whom 
further;  John,  and  Walter. 

(V)  Sir  Malcolm  Drummond,  son  of  Sir  Walter  and  Margaret 
(Ruthven)  Drummond,  inherited  Cargill  and  Stobhall,  and  died  in 
1470.  He  married,  in  1445,  Mariot  Murray,  daughter  of  Sir  David 
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Murray,  of  Tullibardine,  and  had  sons:  John,  of  whom  further; 
Walter,  James,  Thomas,  William,  and  Andrew. 

(VI)  John  Drummond,  oldest  son  of  Sir  Malcolm  and  Mariot 
(Murray)  Drummond,  was  created  a Lord  of  Parliament  with  the 
title  Lord  Drummond,  January,  1487-88.  He  was  justiciary  of 
Scotland,  a privy  councillor,  constable  of  Stirling  Castle,  and  was 
employed  in  various  embassies.  He  was  born  in  1438,  and  died  in 
1519.  He  married  Elizabeth  Lindsay,  daughter  of  Alexander  Lind- 
say, fourth  Earl  of  Crawford,  and  had:  Malcolm,  who  died  before 
his  father  did;  William,  of  whom  further;  John;  and  six  daughters. 

(VII)  William  Drummond,  son  of  Lord  John  and  Elizabeth 
(Lindsay)  Drummond,  was  called  Master  of  Drummond,  dying  in 
1490,  before  his  father  did.  He  married  (first)  Isabel  Campbell, 
daughter  of  Colin  Campbell,  first  Earl  of  Argyll;  he  married  (sec- 
ond) Mariot  Forrester.  By  the  first  marriage  he  had:  Walter,  of 
whom  further;  and  John. 

(VIII)  Watler  Drummond,  son  of  William  and  Isabel  (Camp- 
bell) Drummond,  was  called  Master  of  Drummond,  because 
he,  like  his  father,  died  before  Lord  Drummond,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  his  successor  in  the  title.  He  married,  about  1513,  Elizabeth 
Graham,  daughter  of  William  Graham,  first  Earl  of  Montrose,  and 
died  in  1519. 

(IX)  David  Drummond,  only  son  of  Walter  and  Elizabeth 
(Graham)  Drummond,  succeeded  his  great-grandfather,  as  second 
Lord  Drummond,  but  being  under  age  he  fell  to  be  ward  to  King 
James  V,  of  Scotland,  who  made  Sir  Robert  Barton  his  guardian, 
who  when  he  came  to  years  of  discretion  bred  him  at  the  Cart,  and 
in  the  year  1525  he  was  engaged  to  Margaret  Stewart,  daughter  of 
Alexander  Stewart,  Bishop  of  Moray,  who  died  about  1559.  He 
married  (second)  Lilias  Ruthven,  daughter  of  William  Ruthven, 
Lord  Ruthven.  Child  by  first  marriage : 1.  Sibylla,  married  1556, 
Gilbert  Ogilvie.  By  second  marriage : 2.  Patrick,  third  Lord  Drum- 
mond. 3.  James,  ancestor  of  the  Viscounts  Strathallan.  4.  Jean, 
of  whom  further.  5.  Anne,  married  John,  Earl  of  Mor.  6.  Lilias, 
married  David,  Master  of  Crawford.  7.  Katherine,  married  John, 
first  Earl  of  Tullibardine.  8.  Mary,  married  Sir  James  Stirling,  of 
Keir. 

(X)  Jean  Drummond,  daughter  of  David,  second  Lord  Drum- 
mond, and  Lilias  (Ruthven)  Drummond,  married  about  1562,  John 
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Graham,  Master  of  Graham,  and  afterward  Earl  of  Montrose,  Treas- 
urer and  Viceroy  of  Scotland.  (See  Graham  I.) 

(The  Ruthven  Line). 

Ruthven  Arms — Paly  of  six  argent  and  gules. 

Crest — A ram’s  head  couped  argent,  horned  gules. 

Supporters — Dexter,  a ram ; sinister,  a goat ; both  proper. 

Motto  (Above  Crest) — Deeds  show. 

Ruthven  as  a family  Danish  (Saxon  according  to  some  authori- 
ties) by  descent,  took  their  name  from  Ruthven  village  in  Perth- 
shire, Scotland.  The  arms  blazoned  herewith  are  those  recorded 
in  Burke’s  “Peerage  and  Baronetage”  for  the  Earls  of  Ruthven, 
including  Sir  William  (XI  and  XIII  below)  ancestors  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam (XV  below),  Earl  of  Ruthven  and  of  Gowrie. 

(I)  Thor,  settled  in  Scotland  under  King  David  I,  and  attached 
himself  to  Earl  Henry. 

(II)  Swan,  son  of  Thor,  lived  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion, 
and  held  the  manors  of  Ruthven,  Tubermore,  and  others  of  Perth- 
shire, and  was  Superior  Lord  of  Crawford  in  Upper  Clydesdale,  of 
which  the  Lindsays  were  tenants.  He  had  sons  Alan,  of  whom 
further,  and  Walter. 

(III)  Alan,  son  of  Swan,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  II,  and 
left  sons  Walter,  of  whom  further;  and  Henry. 

(IV)  Walter  de  Ruthven,  elder  son  of  Alan,  was  one  of  the 
witnesses  in  a controversy  with  Galfred,  Bishop  of  Danblane,  in 
1239.  He  married  Cecily  Maule,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Maule, 
of  Foulis. 

(V)  Sir  William  de  Ruthven,  son  of  Walter  and  Cecily  (Maule) 
de  Ruthven,  is  witness  to  two  donations  to  the  priory  of  St.  An- 
drews, in  1267.  His  sons  were  Sir  Walter,  of  whom  further;  and 
Sir  Gilbert. 

(VI)  Sir  Walter  de  Ruthven,  elder  son  of  Sir  William  de  Ruth- 
ven, in  1262  resigned  the  right  he  had  to  the  lands  of  Foulis,  from 
his  grandmother  Cecily,  daughter  of  William  Maule. 

(VII)  Sir  William  de  Ruthven,  considered  to  be  the  son  of  Sir 
Walter  de  Ruthven,  was  one  of  those  who  swore  realty  to  King  Ed- 
ward I of  England  in  1296.  He  died  in  1320.  He  married  Marjory 
Ramsay,  of  Anchterhouse,  and  had  sons  Walter,  of  whom  further, 
James,  and  John. 

(VIII)  Sir  Walter  de  Ruthven,  son  of  Sir  William  de  Ruthven, 
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was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Durham  in  1346.  He  married  Margaret 
Carron,  and  left  a son  William,  of  whom  further. 

(IX)  Sir  William  de  Ruthven,  son  of  Sir  Walter  de  Ruthven, 
received  charters  from  King  Robert  II  of  the  sheriffship  of  John- 
ston, and  confirmation  of  the  lands  of  Ruthven  and  of  Ballermach 
in  County  Edinburgh.  He  married  Margaret  Logie,  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Logie,  and  had  sons  William,  of  whom  further,  and  David. 

(X)  Sir  William  de  Ruthven,  elder  son  of  Sir  William  and 
Margaret  (Logie)  de  Ruthven,  was  one  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  treat  with  the  English  for  the  release  of  King  James  1, 
in  1423,  but  the  Acta  Auditorium,  1478,  suggest  that  William 
Ruthven,  supposed  to  be  his  son,  was  the  son  of  his  cousin  Patrick, 
son  of  John  Ruthven,  of  that  ilk. 

(XI)  Sir  William  de  Ruthven,  described  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph, was  created  a Lord  of  Parliament,  January  29,  1487-88,  and 
obtained  charters  of  many  Scottish  estates;  he  died  between  July 
16,  and  September  10,  1528.  He  married  (first)  Isabel  Livingston, 
of  Saltevats,  in  Haddingtonshire,  widow  of  Walter  Lindsay,  of 
Beaufort,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  born  before  the  marriage,  and 
a daughter. 

He  married  (second)  Christian  Forbes,  daughter  of  John, 
sixth  Lord  Forbes.  They  had  a son  and  a daughter. 

(XII)  William  Ruthven,  son  of  Sir  William,  Lord  Ruthven,  was 
legitimated  under  the  great  seal  July  2,  1480,  and  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Flodden,  September  9,  1513,  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father.  He 
married  Catherine  Buttergask,  who  is  designated  February  3,  1488- 
89,  as  spouse  of  William  Lord  Ruthven;  he  married  (second)  Jean 
Hepburn,  daughter  of  the  Laird  of  Riccarton. 

(XIII)  William  Ruthven,  son  of  William  Ruthven,  succeeded 
his  grandfather  as  second  Lord  Ruthven.  He  was  appointed  an 
extraordinary  Lord  of  Session,  February  16,  1539;  and  keeper  of 
the  privy  seal,  1547.  He  died  December,  1552.  He  married  Janet 
Halyburton,  oldest  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Patrick,  Lord  Halybur- 
ton,  of  Dirleton,  with  whom  he  got  that  barony,  and  had  three  sons 
and  seven  daughters. 

(XIV!)  Patrick  Ruthven,  oldest  son  of  William  and  Janet 
(Halyburton)  Ruthven,  born  about  1520,  died  in  England,  June  13, 
1566.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Andrews,  and  succeeded  his  father 
as  third  Lord  Ruthven,  also  of  Dirleton.  He  was  the  principal 
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factor  in  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  March  9,  1566,  and  had  to  flee  to 
England.  He  married  (first)  Janet  Douglas,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Angus.  He  married  (second)  Lady  Janet  Stewart,  oldest 
daughter  of  John,  second  Earl  of  Atholl.  He  had  three  sons  and 
two  daughters  by  the  first  marriage,  and  one  son  by  the  second. 

(XV)  William  Ruthven,  second,  but  oldest  surviving  son  of 
William  and  Janet  (Douglas)  Ruthven,  became  fourth  Lord  of 
Ruthven  and  Dirleton.  He  entered  into  the  association  for  the  sup- 
port of  King  James  VI,  and  was  one  of  the  lords  who  compelled 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  to  sign  her  resignation  of  the  crown.  He 
was  appointed  Treasurer  of  Scotland  for  life,  by  patent  dated  June 
24,  1571;  and  one  of  the  extraordinary  Lords  of  Session,  Novem- 
ber 25,  1578.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Gowrie,  by  patent  dated 
August  23,  1581 ; and  the  lands  and  barony  of  Gowrie  were  erected 
into  an  earldom  by  charter  dated  October  20,  1581,  but  being  fore- 
most in  the  seizure  of  James  VI  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Lennox  and  the  Earl  of  Arran,  at  Ruthven,  August  23,  1582,  he  was 
tried  for  high  treason  and  executed  May  28,  1584.  He  married 
Dorothea  Methuen,  second  daughter  of  Henry,  Lord  Methuen,  his 
stepsister,  by  his  father’s  second  wife,  who  at  the  time  of  the  mar- 
riage was  the  widow  of  Lord  Methuen.  They  had  five  sons  and 
seven  daughters. 

(XVI)  Margaret  Ruthven,  oldest  daughter  of  William  Ruth- 
ven, fourth  Lord  of  Ruthven  and  Dirleton,  and  first  Earl  of  Gowrie, 
married  John  Graham,  son  of  John  and  Jean  (Drummond)  Graham. 
They  were  the  parents  of  the  first  Marquess.  (See  Graham  II). 

(The  Carnegie  Line). 

Carnegie  Arms — Or,  an  eagle  displayed  azure,  beaked  and  membered  gules,  charged 
on  the  breast  with  a covered  cup  of  the  field. 

Crest — A thunderbolt  proper. 

Motto — Dread  God.  (Deum  timete.) 

The  surname  Carnegie  is  derived  from  the  lands  of  Carnegie 
in  Forfarshire,  Scotland. 

John  de  Balinhard,  son  of  John,  and  grandson  of  Christian  de 
Balinhard,  received  from  Walter  Maule,  1358,  in  the  reign  of  David 
II,  of  Scotland,  a charter  of  the  lands  of  Carnegie  in  the  barony  of 
Panmure  and  thence  took  the  name  De  Carnegie.  John  de  Balin- 
hard, the  father  of  Christian  de  Balinhard,  held  the  lands  of  Balin- 
hard, near  Arbroath  in  Forfarshire,  and  died  about  1275.  John  de 
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Carnegie  died  in  1370,  and  his  line  became  extinct  about  1530,  when 
Robert  Carnegie,  of  Kinnaird,  became  head  of  the  family,  as  de- 
scribed below.  The  armorial  bearings  described  herewith  are  those 
recorded  by  Burke  for  Carnegie,  of  Kinnaird,  County  Forfar,  Earls 
of  Soutbesk. 

(I)  Dutbac  de  Carnegie,  presumed  to  be  second  son  or  nephew 
of  John  de  Carnegie,  though  documentary  proof  was  destroyed  in 
the  burning  of  the  charters  in  1452,  acquired  part  of  the  lands  of 
Kinnaird  in  Forfarshire  in  1401,  and  subsequently  obtained  from 
Robert,  Duke  of  Albany,  Governor  of  Scotland,  a charter  dated  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1409-10,  confirming  bis  title  to  the  lands  of  Kinnaird  all 
and  singular,  on  the  resignation  of  Mariota  de  Kinnaird.  The  estate 
still  remains  in  the  family.  Dutbac  fell  in  the  battle  of  Harlow  in 
1411,  leaving  an  infant  son. 

(II)  Walter  de  Carnegie,  of  Kinnaird,  son  of  Dutbac  de  Carne- 
gie, took  part  against  the  Earl  of  Crawford  at  the  battle  of  Brechin, 
May  18, 1452,  and  the  bouse  at  Kinnaird  was  burned  by  Crawford  in 
retaliation.  Walter  appears  on  record  as  a juror  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  marches  in  Menmuir  in  1450,  and  in  other  transactions 
about  that  time.  He  died  in  1479,  leaving  a son. 

(III)  John  de  Carnegie,  of  Kinnaird,  son  of  Walter  de  Carne- 
gie, bad  a grant  November  4,  1480,  from  bis  cousin  David,  Earl  of 
Crawford,  of  a life  rout  out  of  the  lands  of  Glenesk,  and  died  in  1508. 
He  married  a lady  by  the  name  of  Vaus,  and  left  a son. 

(IV)  John  de  Carnegie,  of  Kinnaird,  son  of  John  de  Carnegie, 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  September  9,  1513.  He  married 
Eupbeme  Strachan,  and  bad  a son,  and  a daughter  Janet,  who  mar- 
ried William  Maule,  of  Boatb. 

(V)  Sir  Robert  Carnegie,  of  Kinnaird,  son  of  John  and 
Eupbeme  (Strachan)  de  Carnegie,  bad  charters  of  lands  in  several 
counties.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  senators  of  the  college  of  jus- 
tice, July  4,  1547 ; and  was  sent  to  England  the  next  year  to  treat 
for  the  redemption  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  Chancellor  of  Scotland, 
taken  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  and  was  knighted  on  bis  return.  He 
was  ambassador  to  France  in  1550 ; and  was  a Commissioner  from 
Scotland  to  treat  with  the  English  1555  and  1557.  He  died  January 
5,  1565.  He  married  Margaret  Guthrie,  daughter  of  Guthrie,  of 
Lunan.  His  oldest  son,  Sir  John  Carnegie,  died  in  1590,  without 
male  issue. 
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(VI)  David  Carnegie,  of  Panbride,  second  son  of  Sir  Robert 
and  Margaret  (Guthrie)  Carnegie,  was  a wise,  peaceable  and  sober 
man,  and  was  taken  into  the  Privy  Council  for  his  skill  and  knowl- 
edge in  civil  affairs,  January  5,  1595;  he  was  constituted  one 
of  the  sight  commissioners  of  the  treasury.  He  died  April 
19,  1598.  He  married  (first)  Elizabeth  Ramsay,  by  whom 
he  had  two  daughters;  (second  [contract  October  4,  1568]), 
Eupheme  Wemyss,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Wemyss,  of  Wemyss,  by 
whom  he  had  four  sons  and  four  daughters. 

(VII)  Sir  David  Carnegie,  eldest  son  of  David  and  Eupheme 
(Wemyss)  Carnegie,  born  1575,  succeeded  his  father  in  1598,  and 
died  at  Kinnaird,  in  February,  1658.  He  was  created  a peer,  Lord 
Carnegie  of  Kinnaird,  April  14,  1616;  made  extraordinary  Lord 
of  Session,  July  5,  1616,  and  created  Earl  of  Southesk  by  patent 
dated  June  22,  1633  (his  next  brother,  John,  being  created  Earl  of 
Northesk,  October  25,  1666).  He  was  also  high  sheriff  of  Forfar- 
shire. He  married  (contract  October  8,  1595)  Margaret  Lindsay, 
daughter  of  Sir  David  Lindsay,  of  Egzell.  She  died  July  9,  1614. 
They  had  four  sons  and  six  daughters. 

(VIII)  Magdalen  Carnegie,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  David 
and  Margaret  (Lindsay)  Carnegie,  died  November,  1645,  having 
married  November  10, 1629,  James  Graham,  first  Marquess  of  Mont- 
rose. (See  Graham  III.) 

(The  Morris  Line). 

Morris  Arms — Quarterly,  first  and  fourth  gules,  a lion  rampant  regardant  or ; second 
and  third  argent,  three  torteau  in  fesse. 

Crest — A castle  in  flames. 

Motto — Tandem  vincitur. 

The  family  name  Morris  is  a variation  of  Maurice,  from  Mauros, 
a late  Greek  form  from  amauros,  dark  of  complexion ; thence  Latin 
Maurus,  a Moor,  and  Mauritius,  one  of  Moorish  origin  or  of  Moor- 
ish or  very  dark  complexion;  in  France  becoming  Maurice,  and  in- 
troduced by  the  Normans  into  England  and  especially  into  Wales, 
as  a Christian  name.  Elena  and  Johanna  Morys  are  on  record  in 
the  Poll  Tax  of  Yorkshire,  A.  D.  1379.  Occasionally  it  is  used  as  a 
descriptive  name.  Robert  le  Moreys  (or  Moor-like  man)  in  the  Hun- 
dred Rolls  of  Somersetshire,  A.  D.  1273.  The  armorial  bearings 
blazoned  herewith  are  those  recorded  by  Akerly  in  his  work  entitled 
“The  Morris  Manor,”  and  were  used  by  Colonel  Lewis  Morris. 
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(I)  William  Morris,  said  to  be  a descendant  of  Morys  ap  Mor- 
gan, lived  on  the  Tintern  estate  in  Monmouthshire,  which  was  not 
transferred  from  Wales  to  England  until  after  1536.  He  had  three 
sons,  of  whom  Colonel  Lewis  Morris  succeeded  to  the  Tintern  estate, 
but  being  colonel  for  Parliament  in  the  Civil  War,  he  lost  Tintern, 
and  had  to  emigrate.  He  with  his  wife  Mary  were  in  Barbadoes, 
1662,  but  removed  to  Morrisania  in  New  York  province  in  1674. 
The  second  son,  William,  was  proprietor  of  Denham,  Wales,  and 
was  an  officer  in  the  Parliamentary  service.  He  died  at  sea,  but  left 
descendants  at  Antigua  and  Barbadoes. 

(II)  Richard  Morris,  third  son  of  William  Morris,  of  Tintern, 
was  a captain  in  the  regiment  commanded  by  his  brother  Lewis.  On 
the  restoration  he  retired  to  the  Barbadoes,  where  he  married,  Au- 
gust 17,  1669,  Sarah  Pole,  a wealthy  lady,  and  owned  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  land  and  thirty-five  negroes.  He  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  Morrisania,  which  he  purchased  in  1670,  and  to  which  he 
added  by  a grant  from  Governor  Fletcher,  forming  a manor  of  three 
thousand  acres;  but  his  wife  died  in  the  fall  of  1672  and  he  soon 
after,  leaving  their  infant  son  to  the  care  of  his  brother  Lewis,  who 
came  from  Barbadoes  and  settled  in  Morrisania.  Richard  and  his 
■wife  lie  in  Trinity  churchyard,  New  York  City. 

(III)  Governor  Lewis  Morris,  only  child  of  Richard  and  Sarah 
(Pole)  Morris,  was  born  at  Morrisania,  New  York,  October  15,  1671, 
and  died  in  New  Jersey,  May  21,  1746.  He  was  administrator  of  his 
uncle  Lewis’  estate  in  1691,  and  inherited  Morrisania.  He  was  a 
man  of  letters,  but  headstrong,  sailing  as  a boy  to  Virginia  and 
thence  to  Jamaica  in  the  West  Indies,  but  after  several  years  set- 
tled at  Morrisania.  On  May  8, 1697,  he  obtained  royal  letters  patent 
from  King  William  III,  erecting  Morrisania  into  a township  and 
manor,  to  be  holden  to  the  King,  in  free  and  common  socage,  at  a 
nominal  yearly  rent  of  six  shillings.  He  entered  early  into  political 
life,  becoming  a member  of  the  Council  of  New  Jersey,  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court,  and  Chief  Justice  of  New  York.  When  New  Jersey 
was  made  a separate  province,  he  was  appointed  the  first  Governor; 
and  held  the  office  until  his  death.  He  married,  November  3,  1691, 
Isabella  Graham,  daughter  of  James  Graham,  attorney-general  of 
New  York.  She  was  born  June  3,  1672-73,  and  died  April  3,  1752. 
Both  are  buried  at  Morrisania.  Children : 1.  Mary,  died  January, 
1746-47;  married  Captain  Vincent  Pearce.  No  issue.  2.  Sarah, 
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born  in  1695-97,  died  May  29,  1736;  married,  in  1715,  Michael  Kear- 
ny. 3.  Child,  died  young.  4.  Lewis,  born  September  23,  1698,  died 
July  3,  1762;  a judge;  married  twice.  5.  Robert  Hunter,  born  in 
1700,  died  January  27,  1764.  6.  Isabella,  born  in  1705,  died  April 
25,  1741;  married  Richard  Ashfield.  7.  Anne,  born  April  3,  1706, 
died  in  November,  1781;  married,  in  1739,  Edward  Antill,  Jr.  8. 
Arabella,  of  whom  further.  9.  Euphemia,  born  in  1710,  died  Decem- 
ber 3,  1756;  married,  in  1736,  Mathew  Norris.  10.  Margaret,  born 
March  13,  1711,  died  in  May,  1784;  married,  in  1746,  Isaac  Willett. 
11.  Elizabeth,  born  April  3,  1712,  died  in  August,  1784;  married,  in 
1741,  Anthony  White.  12.  John,  living  March  31,  1732. 

(IV)  Arabella  Morris,  daughter  of  Governor  Lewis  and  Isa- 
bella (Graham)  Morris,  married  November  30, 1738,  James  Graham, 
son  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Augustine  Graham,  born  in  Morrisania, 
New  York,  about  1704,  died  June  24,  1767,  leaving  his  wife  Arabella 
survivor.  (See  Graham  VII.) 

References — (Savage)  Family  material.  (Tisdale)  Burke’s 
“General  Armory”;  “American  Biography,”  Vol.  IX,  p.  305.  (Bar- 
num)  Barnum  Genealogy;  “New  England  Register,”  Vol.  XXXIX. 
(Graham)  Family  material;  “New  England  Genealogy”  (1915), 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  1467;  “Connecticut  Genealogy,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  442-446. 
(Drummond)  Burke’s  “General  Armory”;  Drummond’s  “The 
Genealogy  of  the  House  of  Drummond”;  Fraser’s  “The  Red  Book 
of  Menteith,”  pp.  467-470;  Burke’s  “Peerage  and  Baronetage.” 
(Ruthven)  Burke’s  “General  Armory”;  Douglas’  “Peerage  of 
Scotland,”  2d  ed.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  658-664.  (Carnegie)  Burke’s  “General 
Armory”;  Douglas’  “Peerage  of  Scotland,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  512-517; 
Burke’s  “Peerage  and  Baronetage.”  (Morris)  Akerly’s  “The  Mor- 
ris Manor”  (arms  in  colors)  and  “Whitmore  Heraldic  Journal,” 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  73;  Bardsley’s  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Sur- 
names”; Yonge’s  “History  of  Christian  Names”;  Leffert’s  “De- 
scendants of  Lewis  Morris  of  Morrisania,”  Charts  A and  I;  Bolton’s 
“History  of  County  of  Westchester,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  455-503;  Baxter’s 
“A  Godchild  of  Washington,”  pp.  123-124. 
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Hon.  Addison  Brown 

By  0.  N.  McGregory,  Westwood,  New  Jersey. 

HE  ramifications  of  the  career  of  the  late  Judge  Addison 
Brown  were  as  varied  and  diverse  in  character  as  they 
were  successful  in  accomplishment.  First  and  fore- 
most he  was  a lawyer,  and  one  whose  erudition,  probi- 
ty, and  ability  soon  brought  him  to  an  important  Judgeship,  where 
his  great  knowledge  of  law,  forcefulness  and  resourcefulness,  un- 
questioned honesty  and  honor,  made  his  opinions  and  decisions  of 
such  fundamental  and  lasting  value  that  today  they  are  treasured 
in  the  archives  of  the  court  that  was  the  scene  of  his  labors  for  two 
decades.  Judge  Brown’s  chief  interest  next  to  law  was  undoubt- 
edly centered  in  his  botanical  work,  and  as  a botanist  and  protago- 
nist in  botanical  literature  he  was  pre-eminent  during  his  long  and 
useful  lifetime.  Further  avocational  interests  were  music  and  as- 
tronomy, and  in  each  of  these  his  technical  knowledge  was  pro- 
found. The  aforementioned  accomplishments  of  Judge  Brown 
were,  however,  only  a superficial  measure  of  a great  man.  Friend- 
ship, or  even  acquaintance,  with  him  soon  proved  how  great  he 
really  was,  for  these  accomplishments,  superimposed  upon  the 
colorful  background  of  his  personality,  brought  out  the  nobility  of 
his  character,  his  humility  and  utter  lack  of  ostentation  in  philan- 
thropic work,  the  intensity  and  assiduity  with  which  he  applied 
himself  to  his  many  works,  and  his  innate  sincerity  and  freedom 
from  simulation.  That  Judge  Brown  left  the  distinct  impress  of 
his  personality  and  influence  upon  the  times  is  an  established  fact, 
for  the  prepotency  of  his  achievements  in  every  line  of  endeavor 
makes  for  a general  and  far-reaching  beneficence  that  will  add 
fresh  cudos  to  his  name  with  the  recurring  years. 

The  earliest  paternal  American  ancestor  of  the  Brown  family 
was  Charles  Browne,  who  was  a native  of  Leeds  (or  Bradford), 
England.  Charles  Browne  came  to  America  in  the  year  1640,  set- 
tled at  Bowley,  Massachusetts,  and  was  a moving  factor  in  firmly 
establishing  the  young  colony.  From  him  Addison  Brown  was  a 
lineal  descendant. 
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The  Hon.  Addison  (2)  Brown  was  born  at  West  Newbury, 
Massachusetts,  February  21,  1830,  a son  of  Addison  (1)  and  Cath- 
erine Babson  (Griffin)  Brown.  Addison  (1)  Brown  was  born  Octo- 
ber 24,  1796,  and  died  in  1883,  having  been  a prominent  shoe  manu  - 
facturer of  West  Newbury  for  many  years.  He  was  active  also 
in  the  public  life  of  his  home  town,  having  held  several  important 
town  offices  in  West  Newbury,  and  having  represented  that  town 
in  the  State  Legislature  in  1840. 

Addison  (2)  Brown,  received  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  natal  village,  following  which  he  prepared  for  col- 
lege at  Mr.  Benjamin  Greenleaf’s  Academy  at  Bradford,  Massa- 
chusetts. In  1848  he  matriculated  at  Amherst  College,  remaining 
there  for  one  year,  and  then  entered  Harvard,  where  he  completed 
three  year’s  work,  being  graduated  from  that  time-honored  insti- 
tution with  the  class  of  1852,  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  He  then  took  up  his  legal  studies  in  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  in  1854.  Nearly  a half- 
century  later,  in  1902,  Harvard  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws.  In  connection  with  his  undergraduate  days,  the 
Hon.  William  G.  Choate  once  said: 

It  was  just  sixty-three  years  ago  last  September  that  I first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Addison  Brown.  He  then  joined  the 
Sophomore  Class  at  Harvard,  of  which  I was  a member.  We  were 
thrown  much  together  and  became  warm  friends.  The  friendship 
then  formed  was  unbroken  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

In  those  early  years  at  college,  he  exhibited  the  same  traits  of 
mind  and  character  that  distinguished  him  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
I have  never  known  a person  who,  under  the  varying  conditions  of 
a long  life,  has  been  so  uniformly  and  persistently  the  same  person 
in  his  modes  of  thought,  in  his  motives  of  action,  and  in  his  life 
characteristics.  The  boy  in  college  of  limited  means,  and  the  Judge 
on  this  bench  wielding  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  doing  of  justice  between  man  and  man  and  between  the  Govern- 
ment itself  and  its  citizens  were  in  character  precisely  alike.  His 
circumstances  changed,  but  he  did  not,  except  to  become  more 
learned,  more  wise  and  more  useful.  His  mental  powers  and  his 
moral  convictions  matured  early. 

The  controlling,  the  dominant  motive  of  his  life  was,  I think,  the 
faithful  discharge  of  every  duty  as  it  arose.  To  him,  whatever  was 
worth  doing  was  worth  doing  well,  and  whatever  was  not  worth 
doing  as  well  be  left  undone. 
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Pleasure  for  the  sake  of  pleasure  for  him  hardly  existed.  It 
formed  no  part  of  his  plan  of  life.  He  was  fond  of  music  and  the 
theatre,  but  to  him  they  were  not  recreations  only,  but  subjects  of 
study.  His  two  favorite  sciences,  botany  and  astronomy,  were 
among  his  recreations,  but  he  became  master  of  their  principles  and 
of  their  details.  He  studied  everything  he  came  in  contact  with. 
In  his  infrequent  trips  abroad  no  companion  could  be  found  to 
keep  pace  with  his  eager  race  for  information  in  this  unaccustomed 
field. 

His  interest  in  what  he  had  to  do  was  always  keen  and  fresh. 
He  needed  no  spur  from  without.  And  what  interested  him  for  the 
time  being  he  could  not  conceive  to  be  matter  of  indifference  to  oth- 
ers. This  led  him  sometimes  to  appear  tedious  to  those  who  could 
not  share  his  enthusiasm.  He  never  dropped  a subject  when  there 
remained  anything  in  it  to  be  thought  out  or  expounded. 

Addison  Brown  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  State  of  New 
York  or  Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  1855,  and  he  immediately  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession  in  New  York  City.  This 
he  followed  successfully  until  the  year  1881,  when  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Garfield  as  District  Judge  for  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York.  Subsequently  he  was  re-appointed  by  President  Ar- 
thur, which  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Judge 
Brown  occasionally  sat  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  and  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  but  his  work  was  chiefly  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  where  the  great  shipping  and  admiralty  business  of  New 
York  is  centered,  and  where  the  determination  of  questions  of  mari- 
time, commercial,  and  international  law,  and  of  revenue  and  bank- 
ruptcy cases,  are  brought  to  trial.  His  reported  decisions  exceed 
two  thousand— truly  a record  par  excellence.  His  decisions  handed 
down  in  complex  shipping  and  admiralty  cases  are  held  in  high 
regard  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  among  his  most  fa- 
mous opinions  are  those  in  the  cases  of  the  Ambrose  Light  (25  Fed- 
eral Reporter,  408)  and  of  Charles  A.  Dana  (68  Federal  Reporter, 
886).  Judge  Brown  served  as  Federal  Judge  of  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  from  1881  to  1901— twenty  years  of  great  ability 
and  efficiency,  wisely  and  consistently  applied.  The  Hon.  Harring- 
ton Putnam,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  sums  up  Judge  Brown’s  juridical  career  as  follows: 

When  a successor  was  to  be  appointed  to  follow  Judge  Blatch- 
ford  and  Judge  Choate,  many  names  were  suggested.  Judge  Brown 
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had  not  previous  experience  in  the  Admiralty.  He  quickly  mani- 
fested his  great  thoroughness  and  originality.  His  experience  in 
equity  clarified  and  illuminated  all  matters  of  practice,  especially 
in  Admiralty,  which  under  his  rulings  became  indeed  the  chancery 
of  the  seas.  His  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Hudson  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Rule,  by  which  all  interests  were  forced 
to  come  in  and  intervene  in  the  cause,  to  the  end  that  the  ultimate 
liability  should  not  escape  by  failure  of  proof.  But  Judge  Brown’s 
ruling  idea  was  to  bring  into  the  court,  and  apply  to  the  solution 
of  the  issues,  the  methods  of  accuracy  and  science,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  a mind  not  bounded  by  forum  walls,  but  by  those  of  nature 
itself. 

When  sitting  without  juries,  a trial  before  him  had  little 
forensic  form.  Judge  Brown  himself  became  the  chief  investigator. 
His  Admiralty  hearings  were  aimed  to  follow  the  rule  of  mer- 
chants’ law,  to  administer  celerem  justitiam.  A trial  or  final  hear- 
ing was  a procedure  simplified  to  reach  a scientific  determination 
— the  more  intricate  the  issue,  the  more  he  strove  for  precision  in 
the  solution.  As  different  processes  go  on  in  a laboratory,  so  Judge 
Brown  took  pleasure  in  having  two  and  even  three  trials  at  the 
same  time — directing  parts  of  testimony  to  be  taken  in  his  private 
chambers,  while  another  cause  progressed  in  the  court  room.  If 
he  was  interrupted  to  pass  on  a point  arising  in  a matter  of  crim- 
inal law  or  of  extradition,  he  took  up  this  question  also  with  equal 
patience  and  interest,  showing  no  sense  of  being  disturbed  by  be- 
ing thus  called  to  give  a divided  attention.  Lawyers  who  answered 
the  calendar  with  excuses  that  they  were  not  ready  for  trial  were 
asked  about  the  points  of  their  cases,  and  by  a gentle  impressment 
would  find  the  pleadings  read,  the  trial  begun  and  some  witnesses 
heard,  and  after  the  ice  had  been  thus  broken  were  allowed  an  ad- 
journment to  finish  the  cause. 

At  this  day  we  can  imagine  how  these  novelties  and  uncon- 
ventional methods  first  looked  to  the  older  practitioners.  Judge 
Browm’s  practical  way  of  putting  substance  above  form  was  as  dis- 
concerting to  them  as  were  the  common  sense  judgments  of  Lord 
Mansfield  to  the  Black-letter  lawyers  of  his  time.  The  hearing  of 
Admiralty  causes  brought  out  a new  application  of  scientific  meth- 
ods to  testimony.  By  examining  the  compass  headings  entered  in 
the  log-book  of  a cattleship,  he  deduced  from  the  heeling  errors 
shown  a list  of  the  ship,  against  the  denials  of  her  crew,  with  an  in- 
ference of  unseawortliiness,  when  the  vessel  left  port. 

Judge  Brown’s  method  of  dealing  with  collision  liability,  end- 
ing in  divided  damages,  were  not  always  liked  by  the  litigants  and 
the  bar.  Coming  near  the  end  of  the  sailing  ship  era,  he  was  called 
on  to  apply  legal  principles  to  the  greater  risks  incident  to  steam 
navigation.  He  had  at  first  to  combat  and  overturn  the  deep-rooted 
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idea,  grown  up  on  sail  vessels — that  there  was  such  a thing  as  a 
right  of  way — a right  to  hold  on  the  course,  and  to  be  adhered  to, 
till  the  vessels  were  in  extremis.  In  his  first  five  years  on  the 
bench,  his  judgments  had  to  substitute  the  principle,  that  instead  of 
rights  of  way,  there  were  duties  of  avoidance,  in  a certain  order  of 
succession — a primary  one,  to  give  way,  with  a correlative  duty  to 
keep  the  course,  but  each  vessel,  however  privileged,  to  become  an 
actor  in  giving  way,  whenever  the  burdened  vessel’s  failure  in  the 
full  duty  of  avoidance  was  threatening  disaster.  The  older  deci- 
sions based  on  the  capacities  of  sail  vessels  had  never  emphasized 
these  secondary  obligations  which  were  especially  needed  in  our 
crowded  harbors.  In  working  out  these  duties  and  applying  them 
to  testimony,  his  collision  judgments,  beginning  with  the  notable 
one  of  the  Republic  and  Aurania  in  1886,  carried  scientific  analysis 
to  a great  refinement — indeed  to  a point  where  the  scales  of  justice 
seemed  reduced  to  micrometric  determinations!  Like  studies  of 
the  tidal  currents  of  New  York  went  on  from  year  to  year;  the  re- 
sults slowly  gathered  would  sometimes  appear  in  a mere  footnote. 

With  all  this  intense  passion  for  accuracy,  Judge  Brown  had  a 
warm  sympathy  and  touching  regard  for  the  lowlier  litigants  in 
his  court.  Because  of  their  smaller  and  perhaps  more  human  inter- 
ests he  was  always  considerate  and  indulgent  of  the  rights  of  canal- 
boats  and  small  harbor  barges.  On  one  occasion,  when  an  Italian 
vessel  was  sold  here,  and  the  liens  of  creditors  absorbed  the  pro- 
ceeds, after  hearing  the  white  haired  shipmaster,  whose  broken 
language  had  impressed  him,  Judge  Brown,  from  the  bench,  handed 
him  a bank-note  to  aid  him  in  getting  home  to  Italy.  It  was  doubt- 
less his  consideration  for  the  small  supply-men,  rather  than  on  any 
theoretical  grounds  of  Continental  law,  that  inclined  him  to  favor 
their  liens  against  extinguishment  by  the  paramount  lien  of  col- 
lision. Ever  careful  in  matters  of  court  costs  that  the  litigants 
should  not  be  burdened,  Judge  Brown  was  solicitous  that  expenses 
should  not  eat  up  proceeds  — a characteristic  also  manifested  in  his 
rulings  in  bankruptcy. 

Above  all,  he  had  a high  conscientious  sense  of  the  judicial  pow- 
er as  a check  on  the  encroachments  of  the  Government.  The  action 
of  the  Executive  Departments  had  to  be  shown  to  be  just  before 
it  was  sustained  in  his  court.  His  criticism  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  the  Ambrose  Light  gave  him.  I think,  especial  satisfaction. 
An  executive  ruling  by  the  Government  per  se  carried  no  weight. 
In  the  language  of  Selden,  it  was  but  ‘ ‘ a word  from  any  king  to  try 
the  courages  of  his  judges.”  When  a resident  of  New  York  was  to 
be  extradited,  without  just  ground,  Judge  Brown’s  decisions  illus- 
trated how  precious  a thing  is  liberty,  as  the  highest  inheritance  of 
the  citizen  and  he  was  ever  watchful  to  keep  and  maintain  all  its 
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safe-guards.  Thus,  when  the  Federal  custodian  of  this  building, 
under  orders  from  Washington,  sought  to  take  from  the  District 
Court  one  of  the  record  rooms  for  postal  purposes,  Judge  Brown 
halted  the  threatened  encroachment  by  a formal  court  injunction. 

He  was  not  willing  to  let  a decree  go  out  without  a full  state- 
ment of  the  grounds  and  motives.  In  setting  these  forth,  he  would 
give  equal  attention  and  care  to  a petty  suit  for  seaman’s  wages 
and  to  the  great  international  questions  that  he  was  called  on  to 
determine.  The  body  of  his  Admiralty  decisions  leaves  not  only 
an  impression  of  painstaking  and  minute  studies  of  individual 
rights,  but  an  ordered  whole,  looking  and  tending  towards  greater 
precautions  for  the  safety  of  life  and  property  at  sea. 

Judge  Brown’s  name  will  ever  be  one  to  conjure  with  in  botan- 
ical circles.  Through  the  years  he  had  stored  up  a vast  fund  of 
plant  lore,  and  in  the  large  backyard  of  his  home  on  East  48th  Street 
he  cultivated  all  sorts  of  varieties  of  rare  and  common  flowering 
plants.  Here  he  made  experiments  and  did  much  research  work, 
and  the  garden,  “a  blaze  of  beauty  till  very  late  in  the  fall  or  early 
in  the  winter,  with  some  ingenious  protection  against  early  frosts,” 
was  the  mecca  of  many  of  Judge  Brown’s  closest  friends.  “Here,” 
said  William  G.  Choate,  “was  the  nucleus  of  the  New  York  Botan- 
ical Garden.”  Judge  Brown  was  undoubtedly  the  foremost  pro- 
tagonist in  the  work  of  founding  and  carrying  on  the  New  York  Bo- 
tanical Garden,  and  he  devised,  maintained,  and  collaborated  with 
Mr.  Britton  in  the  publications  of  Britton  & Brown’s  “Illustrated 
Flora  of  the  United  States  (northern  part)  and  Canada,”  (three 
volumes,  189'6-1898)—  a very  important  botanical  work,  being  the 
first  of  its  kind  to  be  published  in  the  United  States,  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  entailed  a vast  amount  of  labor  on  the  part  of  Judge 
Brown.  In  connection  with  Judge  Brown’s  botanical  work,  and  his 
erudition  as  evinced  in  higher  mathematics,  astronomy,  architec- 
ture, and  music,  Judge  Putnam  has  said,  in  part : 

His  great  unceasing  mental  activity  found  wide  scope  outside 
the  bench.  For  four  or  five  years,  from  1893  to  1898,  after  a hard 
day  in  court,  in  which  he  heard  testimony,  and  wrote  it  down  in  his 
own  short-hand,  he  might  be  found  reading  proof  for  the  Illustrated 
Flora  of  the  United  States,  the  three  volume  work  originally  de- 
signed by  Judge  Brown,  and  edited  by  him  with  Dr.  Britton.  His 
interest  in  botany  was  not  alone  scientific,  but  was  a manifestation 
of  his  love  for  all  forms  of  plant  life.  To  popularize  this  subject, 
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he  devoted  nearly  $60,000,  counting  his  gift  of  $25,000  to  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden.  His  investment  of  $33,000  in  the  pub- 
lication of  Britton  & Brown’s  Illustrated  Flora  was  an  initial  outlay 
that  enabled  it  to  be  sold  at  a moderate  price  to  bring  it  into  wide 
and  general  use.  After  working  on  the  scientific  index  in  Latin 
terminology,  Judge  Brown  determined  to  have  an  exhaustive  index 
in  popular  plant  names,  in  which  appeared  old  household  terms  of 
different  localities;  even  such  regions  as  Martha’s  Vineyard  were 
searched  for  new  plant  names  that  carried  with  them  associations 
of  folk  lore,  in  which  he  delighted.  This  index  of  popular  plant 
names  was  especially  his  own  personal  work  and  obviously  involved 
a prodigious  labor  with  extensive  correspondence. 

His  familiarity  with  higher  mathematics  and  interest  in  as- 
tronomy, architecture,  and  music  were  all  remarkable.  Yet  with  all 
this  weight  of  learning  and  accomplishments,  he  was  patient  to 
hear  witnesses,  and  with  counsel;  smiling  often  at  the  ignorant 
tidal  estimates  of  simple  tugboat  masters,  but  never  sarcastic  at 
their  deficiencies,  or  at  the  more  pretentious  claims  of  experts 
called  in  to  inform  the  court. 

When,  after  his  resignation,  caused  by  temporary  illness, 
Judge  Brown  met  us  at  a testimonial  dinner,  many  wondered  into 
what  channel  he  would  turn  his  intellectual  activities.  The  late 
Robert  D.  Benedict  suggested  that  a treatise  by  Judge  Brown  upon 
some  legal  topic  connected  with  the  Admiralty  would  be  a great 
service  to  us.  These  hints  at  future  studies  among  books  and  in 
libraries  were  no  doubt  attractive,  but  the  love  for  nature,  the  op- 
portunity for  a closer  study  of  plant  life  in  its  myriad  forms, 
proved  an  irresistible  charm  for  his  last  years.  When  bodily  in- 
firmities increased  last  summer,  his  interest  in  these  studies  never 
flagged.  His  last  labors  in  proof-reading  for  the  new  edition  of  the 
Illustrated  Flora,  when  too  weak  to  stand,  were  an  example  of  men- 
tal activity  going  on  to  the  end,  with  mind  undimmed,  “without 
haste  and  without  rest.” 

For  relaxation  and  recreation  Judge  Brown  found  pleasure 
in  music  and  in  collecting  rare  flora,  and  he  was  also  wont  to  go  to 
his  telescope  and  find  surcease  from  professional  cares  and  prob- 
lems among  the  heavenly  bodies.  He  was  a member  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution,  the  Century  Club,  the  Metropolitan  Club,  the  New 
England  Society,  and  the  Torrev  Botanical  Club,  to  which  last 
named  organization  he  gave  valuable  service  as  president  for  fif- 
teen years. 

Hon.  Addison  Brown  married  (first),  January  1,  1856,  in 
Bradford,  Massachusetts,  Mary  C.  Barrett,  daughter  of  Dr.  Bar- 
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rett,  of  Hudson,  New  Hampshire,  a well-known  medical  practi- 
tioner. Of  this  first  union  there  was  no  issue.  Mary  C.  (Barrett) 
Brown  died  in  the  year  1886.  Judge  Brown  married  (second), 
July  20,  1893,  in  New  York  City,  Helen  C.  Gaskin,  daughter  of  John 
W.  Gaskin,  a journalist  of  New  York  City.  Judge  Addison  and 
Helen  C.  (Gaskin)  Brown  were  the  parents  of  four  children,  as 
follows:  1.  Addison  (3),  the  third  in  direct  succession  to  bear 
both  the  patronym  and  this  font-name,  was  born  in  1894;  he  en- 
listed in  the  Aviation  Section,  Signal  Reserve  Corp,  San  Diego, 
California,  April  30,  1917,  and  was  assigned  to  ground  school, 
Berkeley,  California,  July  7,  1917 ; transferred  September  5,  1917, 
to  Rockwell  Aviation  Field,  San  Diego,  California;  honorably  dis- 
charged, December  15,  1917 ; enlisted  as  Private  in  United  States 
Tank  Corp,  April  7,  1918,  and  assigned  to  303rd  Battalion,  Heavy 
Tanks,  May  1,  1918,  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania;  sailed  August 
15,  1918,  for  Manchester,  England;  transferred  to  306th  Replace- 
ment Battalion,  Heavy  Tanks,  and  arrived  in  Le  Havre,  France, 
October  1,  1918;  stationed  at  Langres  until  February  1,  1919;  hon- 
orably discharged  as  sergeant  of  the  306th  United  States  Heavy 
Tanks  at  Saint  Aignan,  France,  February  15,  1919.  2.  Ralph  Gas- 
coigne, born  in  1897 ; he  enlisted  as  electrician,  third  class,  Radio, 
United  States  Naval  Reserve  Force,  April  25,  1917,  and  assigned 
to  Scout  Patrol  Boat  No.  587 ; released  from  active  duty,  October 
17,  1917,  to  study  ensign  school  courses,  Harvard  University;  re- 
called to  active  duty,  July  2,  1918,  and  to  Naval  Training  Camp, 
Hingham,  Massachusetts;  transferred  on  July  30,  1918,  to  Head- 
quarters First  Naval  District,  Boston,  Massachusetts;  Commis- 
sioned ensign,  August  17,  1918,  and  assigned  to  United  States 
steamship  “Montana”  on  convoy  duty;  released  from  active  duty, 
December  26,  1918.  3.  Elinore  Marie,  born  in  1899.  4.  Stanley 

Noel,  born  in  1901.  Judge  Brown  is  survived  by  his  four  children 
and  his  wife,  Helen  C.  (Gaskin)  Brown. 

The  Hon.  Addison  Brown  died  at  his  home  in  New  York  City, 
April  9,  1913,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  this  loss 
to  the  bar  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  general  and  to  the  bar  of 
the  District  Court  in  particular  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  juris- 
consults of  the  age.  In  reviewing  the  life  of  Judge  Brown  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  eulogistic,  for  this  man  combined  most  fully  all 
the  virtues  and  attributes  that  go  to  make  up  a Christian  gentle- 
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man,  a loyal  citizen  and  patriot  and  an  American.  And  this  is 
proved  incontrovertibly  by  his  widespread  reputation  for  probity, 
undeviating  honesty,  the  highest  integrity,  and  by  his  life’s  record 
which  in  every  instance  evidences  an  unusual  beneficence  and  pow- 
er for  good. 

On  June  3,  1913,  in  New  York  City,  in  the  Court  Room  of  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York,  the  members  of  the  bar  convened  to  do  honor  to  their 
deceased  colleague  and  friend.  The  Hon.  George  C.  Holt,  senior 
District  Judge,  took  charge  of  the  meeting,  and  spoke  of  Judge 
Brown’s  “unfailing  courtesy  of  manner,”  “the  essential  simplicity 
of  his  nature,”  his  long  and  valuable  service,  his  exceptional  learn- 
ing, and  agreed  that  “he  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  botanists  of 
his  time.”  The  Hon.  Henry  Galbraith  Ward,  United  States  Circuit 
Judge,  said  in  part: 

I have  on  my  desk  at  home  that  little  volume,  the  index  or  di- 
gest of  his  (Judge  Brown’s)  decisions  while  he  was  on  the  bench, 
and  I never  refer  to  it  without  the  greatest  benefit.  Many  of  you 
here  know  what  a monument  it  is  of  his  labor  and  learning.  Some 
of  his  decisions  have  certainly  made  landmarks  in  the  admiralty ; 
but  what  impresses  me  more  with  reference  to  his  legal  work  was 
the  impression  which  he  made  upon  a whole  class  of  cases.  I re- 
fer to  the  division  of  damages  in  collision  causes.  When  he  came 
on  the  bench,  it  was  a very  rare  thing  that  such  cases  resulted  in 
a division  of  damages.  At  that  time  there  were  comparatively  few 
such  decisions  in  the  Supreme  Court.  When  he  left  the  bench  he 
had  given  an  impetus  to  that  practice  which  went  through  all  the 
courts  of  the  country.  I think  at  first  we  were  a little  apt  to  smile 
at  that ; we  thought  that  he  divided  damages  too  much ; but  I be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  real  opinion  of  the  bar  now  that  this  practice 
has  resulted  in  good  and  accomplished  much  justice. 

If  you  look  at  his  decisions  they  will  strike  you  as  almost  alto- 
gether impersonal ; there  is  no  attempt  at  wit  in  them,  no  epigram, 
no  searching  after  strange  words  and  phrases,  but  rather  the  use 
of  the  appropriate  word,  and  the  just  word.  They  cannot  be  said 
to  be  altogether  impersonal,  because  anybody  who  reads  those 
opinions  and  thinks  at  all  about  the  writer  cannot  fail  to  see  how  a 
serene,  calm  and  industrious  mind  worked  out  gradually  and  pa- 
tiently to  right  conclusions.  I see  that  also  in  his  portrait  on  the 
wall  here,— I think  it  is  the  happiest  one  that  we  have.  Nobody 
looking  at  that  portrait  could  possibly  tell  how  tall  he  was,  or  how 
he  held  himself,  or  how  he  dressed,  or  what  impression  he  made 
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in  daily  life.  But  nobody  can  look  at  it  without  seeing  those  fine- 
patient  intellectual  qualities  which  distinguished  him. 

He  was  one  of  that  class  of  men  described  in  the  Latin  phrase 
as  those  whose  character  is  nec  flere  nee  ridere,  sed  intelligere. 
The  Latin  meaning  has  changed  so  much  since  I was  a boy  that  I 
will  take  the  liberty  of  translating  it  for  the  young  men:  A man 
“who  does  not  weep,  who  does  not  laugh,  but  who  understands.” 

He  has  left  us  the  example  of  patient  and  assiduous  study.  If 
you  turn  from  his  legal  acquirements  you  are  perfectly  amazed  by 
his  acquisition  in  other  fields.  He  was  an  authority  in  botany;  he 
was  not  only  a singer,  a performer  of  music,  but  he  thoroughly 
understood  the  laws  of  music.  He  was  familiar  with  astronomy; 
with  the  higher  mathematics;  with  the  laws  of  the  tides.  Indeed, 
there  was  no  subject  that  he  touched  that  he  did  not  thoroughly 
understand.  It  was  not  because  he  was  a brilliant  man,  nor  be- 
cause, perhaps,  he  was  gifted  naturally  with  all  these  things,  but 
it  was  because  he  could  do  anything  that  he  put  his  hand  to,  and 
the  immense  acquisitions  that  he  had  were  the  result  of  long  and 
patient  study  for  many  years. 

The  Hon.  Harrington  Putnam,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  gave  the  following  and  very  fitting  per- 
oration to  his  eulogy  of  Judge  Brown : 

His  life,  so  fruitful  in  intellectual  effort,  and  so  patient  in  in- 
vestigation, so  constant  and  so  inspiring  in  its  ideals,  we  may  well 
admire  and  seek  to  imitate.  It  is  an  example  of  that  older  form  of 
education  which,  instead  of  diversion  in  amusement,  found  men- 
tal recreation  and  stimulus  in  varied  and  differing  fields  of  life- 
long thought  and  study.  Judge  Brown  enjoyed  nature,  but  per- 
haps more,  the  administration  of  the  law.  I believe  the  greatest 
and  final  satisfaction  that  he  carried  from  this  bench  was  that  he 
had  labored  with  success  to  make  safer  the  path  of  the  mariner 
upon  the  sea. 

The  Hon.  William  G.  Choate  finished  his  resume  of  the  life  and 
labors  of  his  life-long  friend  as  follows : 

Such  was  Judge  Addison  Brown  as  we  knew  him,  a simple- 
hearted,  sincere,  earnest,  generous,  broadminded  man,  combining 
the  primitive  and  manly  virtues  of  his  Puritan  fathers  with  the 
best  of  modern  freedom  of  thought  and  culture,  a just  and  a great 
judge,  a most  useful  citizen,  a faithful  friend,  a man  trusted,  ad- 
mired and  loved,  a rarely  interesting  and  unique  character,  living 
his  independent  and  honorable  life  according  to  his  own  high  ideals 
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in  the  midst  of  such  a different  world,  with  such  different  ideals,  of 
which  he  seemed  utterly  oblivious.  He  has  left  behind  him  works 
of  permanent  value,  and  a body  of  decisions  which  has  greatly  en- 
riched the  law,  and  in  the  traditions  of  this  Court  he  will  be  always 
gratefully  remembered. 

His  life  was  a shining  success.  After  his  twenty  years  of 
faithful  service  in  this  Court,  his  great  University,  which  he  dear- 
ly loved,  recognized  his  supreme  merit  by  conferring  on  him  the 
highest  honor  in  its  gift,  and  this  Court  honors  itself  in  giving  to 
his  memory  this  tribute  of  affection  and  respect. 

Mr.  J.  Parker  Kirlin,  in  behalf  of  the  bar,  said,  in  part : 

We  find  in  the  judicial  life  and  labors  of  Judge  Brown  during 
his  long  career  of  duty  and  distinction  traits  of  intellect  and  char- 
acter which  constitute  the  true  and  permanent  fame  of  a distin- 
guished lawyer  and  a great  judge. 

We  wish  also  to  record  our  appreciation  of  the  moral  and 
personal  qualities  which  Judge  Brown  invariably  exhibited — his 
justice,  patience  and  kindness  to  the  bar,  the  generous  contribution 
of  his  best  powers  to  every  cause  that  was  presented  for  judgment, 
his  fidelity  to  the  law,  and  the  candor  with  which  he  stated,  con- 
sidered and  decided  the  points  which  were  submitted  by  counsel  in 
argument. 

All  these  traits  of  character  and  mind  deserve  and  will  receive 
the  sincere  and  lasting  admiration  of  bench  and  bar. 

Thus  was  born  and  thus  lived,  labored,  and  died  the  Hon.  Ad- 
dison Brown,  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  whose  life  was  long  and  useful, 
whose  virtues  were  cardinal,  and  whose  achievements  will  ever 
stand  as  an  imperishable  monument  to  a great  man,  a learned 
judge,  a sincere  citizen,  a devoted  patriot — than  which  no  greater 
tribute  can  be  accorded  a man  and  an  American. 
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A GRACEFUL  GESTURE 

Rarely  does  one  see  a more  graceful  gesture,  born  of  brother- 
hood and  nourished  by  an  enlightened  patriotism,  than  that  which 
was  made  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Connecticut  in  re- 
turning a flag  of  the  Tenth  Louisiana  Regiment,  Confederate  States 
Army,  at  Memorial  Hall,  New  Orleans,  May  12th.  The  long  and 
ruinous  war  over  a “cause  that  rose  without  shame  and  fell  with- 
out dishonor,  ’ ’ almost  destroyed  a great  political  body,  placed  broth- 
er against  brother,  and  took  its  terrible  toll  from  every  American, 
whether  Northerner  or  Southerner,  but  that  time  heals  all  wounds, 
puts  down  all  animosities,  and  does  away  with  the  fiercest  feel- 
ings, is  demonstrated  when  such  exercises  as  the  foregoing  are  held. 
“To  the  victor  belongs  the  spoils”  has  been  an  axiom  of  warfare 
since  man  first  took  up  arms  against  his  own  kind,  and  the  frequent 
renouncing  of  this  doctrine,  in  the  interest  of  states  truly  united,  is 
ample  evidence  of  the  complete  obliteration  of  sectional  feeling. 


THE  PAST  IN  THE  PRESENT 

The  inventions  of  modern  day  are  popularly  supposed  to  carry 
us  away  from  the  things  of  the  past.  The  very  etymological  com- 
position of  the  word  “progress”  conveys  this  idea.  The  automo- 
bile, a creation  of  the  past  quarter  century,  has  with  justice  been 
charged  with  having  effected  a wide-sweeping  revolution  in  national 
life  and  social  habits,  yet  in  the  light  of  information  that  has  come 
to  our  desk  within  the  past  few  weeks  we  are  convinced  that  in  at 
least  one  manner  the  motor  car  is  helping  to  forge  the  links  with 
the  past  that  are  so  worthy  and  commendable.  The  evidence  that 
has  induced  this  conviction  is  a map  of  Florida,  one  of  a series  made 
and  printed  under  the  direction  of  the  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation, upon  which  the  items  outstanding  are  not  the  roads  or 
hotels  but  the  points  of  historic  interest,  with  a summary  of  the 
events  that  have  made  these  points  landmarks.  Road  signs  of  his- 
torical bearing  have  long  been  familiar,  but  they  have  merit  only 
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when  encountered  by  chance.  By  means  of  the  map  just  mentioned, 
historical  pilgrimages  can  be  planned  readily,  and  education  is 
blended  easily  with  pleasure.  The  following  quotations  are  typical 
of  the  map,  which  represents  an  admirable  form  of  cartography : 

Punta  Gorda— de  Narvaez  landed  here  in  1528  and  took  pos- 
session of  country  for  Spain. 

Tampa  Bay — Fernando  de  Soto’s  first  landing  place  in  Florida  * 
in  1539  was  in  Tampa  Bay. 

Espiritu  Santo  Springs,  named  by  de  Soto  in  1539. 

Battle  of  Okeechobee,  1837,  hardest  battle  of  Seminole  War. 

We  gladly  pay  tribute  to  a work  of  which  we  possibly  should 
have  known  long  ago,  and  our  appreciation,  though  perhaps  belated, 
is  nevertheless  enthusiastic  and  sincere. 
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The  Dutch  and  the  English  Manorial  System 

in  New  York 

By  Joel  N.  Eno,  A.  M.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

HE  manorial  system,  or  system  of  manorial  estates  and 
manorial  government,  is  a modified  feudal  institution, 
and  occurs  in  every  European  country  where  feudalism 
prevailed.  It  involves  two  main  principles,  and  may  be 
viewed  in  two  aspects : first,  that  of  land-tenure ; secondly,  that  of 
government.  A strictly  feudal  land-tenure  is  that  by  which  the 
tenant  holds  from  his  lord  the  use  of  land,  for  which  privilege  he 
is  obligated  to  render  to  his  lord  military  service  (technically  called 
“knight-service”)  when  called  upon.  There  was  no  true  feudal 
manorial  system  under  the  Roman  Empire;  military  service  was 
hired  for  wages;  the  land  was  cultivated  mainly  by  slaves,  who 
formed  not  less  than  half  of  the  general  population. 

The  Germanic  peoples  had  from  an  early  period  certain  mano- 
rial features  in  the  constitution  of  their  governments  and  the  man- 
agement of  their  husbandry.  G.  L.  von  Maurer  and  his  school  think 
they  see  the  manor  foreshadowed  in  the  old  German  mark-system; 
the  name  given  to  a social  organization  which  rests  on  the  common 
tenure  and  common  cultivation  of  the  land  by  small  groups  of  free- 
men; a village-community,  independent,  and  its  earliest  founders 
probably  blood  relatives.  But  a complete  mark-system  was  cer- 
tainly not  prevalent  in  Anglo-Saxon  England,  nor  very  widely  nor 
for  any  long  period  in  Germany ; the  system  being  wholly  agricul- 
tural, and  its  period  only  while  the  old  Germans  had  no  cities  or 
fortified  places  of  refuge.  Others  see  the  fundamental  principle  in 
the  common  tenure  and  cultivation  in  the  far  older  village  system 
of  India,  and  in  vestiges  of  a similar  one  in  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many; a quasi-manorial  system  being  only  in  a few  particulars 
reconcilable  with  the  sketch  of  German  settlement  in  Tacitus  ’ Ger- 
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mania.  Indeed,  several  centuries  of  conflict,  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
system  of  administration,  and  a succession  of  various  Germanic, 
invasions  and  conquests  in  Western  Europe,  with  a mixing  of  peo 
pies  and  of  ideas,  intervened  between  the  time  of  Tacitus  and  the 
appearance  of  a real  manorial  system  in  history,  largely  as  a result 
of  conquest,  instead  of  a natural  growth  from  primitive  germs.  The 
lord  of  a manor  plays  a very  different  role  from  that  of  a tribal 
chief,  or  even  that  of  the  head  man  of  the  village.  The  power 
which  he  melds  comes  from  above,  rather  than  from  below  or  from 
his  retainers;  though  in  the  frequent  revolutions  and  almost  cou 
tinuous  wars  between  sections  and  leaders  in  the  Middle  Ages,  each 
factor  was  necessary  to  the  other;  as  there  is  need  of  a common 
machinery  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  the  fulfilment  of  public  duties,  as  part  of  a wider  organ 
ization ; the  direct  and  primary  bond  of  the  local  settlement,  inter 
nally.  Stubbs1  considers  that  in  the  use  of  the  common  lands  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  tribal  or  mark  ownership ; but  in  the  vil- 
lage of  the  manor,  we  have  the  dependent  township,  as  distinguished 
from  the  independent  township  or  parish;  those  early  townships 
which  were  founded  on  the  land  of  a lord,  being  in  many  respects  the 
same  as  manors.  Let  the  evidence  of  this  latter  proposition  be 
observed  in  the  study  of  the  manors  of  New  York;  as  well  as  in 
the  sketch  of  the  typical  manor  and  manorship. 

As  contributory  to  manorial  power,  the  owner  of  a house,  even 
in  the  first  mediaeval  period,  had  certain  political  power,  and  espe- 
cially in  France  and  Germany  was  there  a tendency  to  make  the 
land-owner  responsible  for  the  good  behavior  of  his  tenants.  In 
the  second  period  of  mediaeval  development,  the  Carlovingian 
epoch,  the  features  of  the  estate  as  a political  unit  were  more  sharply 
marked  than  in  the  first  period. 

Springing,  as  it  did  from  the  conquest  of  several  lesser  rulers 
by  the  strongest,  the  central  government  and  the  public  authority 
had  to  compromise  with  such  as  were  its  allies  in  order  both  to  over- 
come such  as  were  its  opponents  and  to  ensure  regular  government. 
The  conquest  by  Charlemagne  over  France,  Germany,  and  north- 
ern Italy,  was  far  more  complete  than  that  of  Egbert  and  Alfred 
over  the  Anglo-Saxon  Heptarchy  of  the  same  period,  with  a cor- 

’Stubbs,  Constitutional  History  of  England,  v.  i,  pages  33- 36;  71-89. 
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responding  degree  of  subjection  of  the  conquered;  so  that  the 
Frankish  kings  and  their  favorites  had  it  in  their  power  to  divide 
and  subdivide  the  conquered  lands  according  to  a system,  the  feudal 
system:  the  land  so  granted  in  reward  for  past  service  in  conquer- 
ing it,  and  for  the  oath-bound  promise  of  future  military  service 
in  holding  it  against  common  enemies,  was  called  a feudum  or  fief, 
and  was  held  by  feudal  tenure,  but  only  so  long  as  the  conditions 
were  lived  up  to.  Yet  the  favorites  held  by  a permanent  or  abso- 
lute ownership,  allodial  tenure ; unless  for  the  sake  of  protection,  as 
commonly  happened,  they  were  willing  to  swear  fealty  and  give 
homage  to  their  lord  paramount,  the  king.  The  unit  or  smallest 
permanent  subdivision  of  land-grants,  whether  directly  from  the 
king,  or  from  the  nobles,  was  the  great  estate,  with  its  home-farm, 
manor-house  and  court,  and  its  own  system  of  sub-holdings.  On 
the  Continent  the  manorial  system  was  fullgrown  by  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  century;  the  French  “seigneurie,”  which  was  after- 
ward transplanted  to  North  America,  best  corresponding  to  the 
later  English  manor  in  the  sense  of  an  organized  district ; for  the 
name  ‘ ‘manor’ ’ (old  French  manoir)  meant  strictly  the  mansion  or 
chief  homestead;  which,  with  the  home  farm  of  the  lord,  in  Eng- 
land, as  in  northern  France,  was  surrounded  by  the  manor  district, 
consisting  of  the  dependent  holdings  of  free  tenants  paying  rent, 
and  villein  tenants  paying  in  services ; somewhat  like  the  layout  of 
the  plantation  of  the  Southern  United  States.  The  lord  of  the 
manor  had  the  right  of  levying  direct  taxes  and  tolls,  distraining 
rents  and  exacting  other  dues  from  the  inhabitants  within  his  dis- 
trict, and  of  establishing  monopolies,  such  as  compelling  them  all  to 
use  his  mill;  and  also  had  the  privilege  of  coining  money  if  he 
chose. 

This  system  was  transplanted  by  William  the  Conqueror  to 
England,  after  the  Conquest. 

The  houses  of  the  tenants  were  more  or  less  clustered  together 
into  a hamlet  or  village,  not  far  from  the  manor-house,  and  often- 
times its  neighboring  church;  all  immediately  surrounded  by  the 
arable  land,  divided  primarily  into  two  or  three  large  fields ; as  one 
for  spring  planting,  another  for  fall  sowing,  and  a third  lying  fal- 
low for  a year.  Each  field  was  divided  into  furlongs  (originally 
furrow-lengths,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times  “furh-lang,”  but  finally 
conventionalized  as  a measure  of  40  poles  (rods)  the  length  of  one 
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side  of  a square  ten-acre  field) ; each  furlong  was  broken  up  into 
cultivated  strips  a rod  wide,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  nar- 
row balks  of  turf ; except  suitable  tracts  in  meadow,  for  supplying 
hay,  the  outlying  borders  beyond  being  in  tracts  of  common  pasture, 
woodland  or  waste,  (that  is,  uncultivated).  (For  a conventional 
plan  of  a mediaeval  manor,  see  Historical  Atlas,  by  William  R. 
Shepherd,  1911,  page  104).  Such  was  the  manor  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  best-known  period  of  the  English  manorial  system.2 

The  head  of  this  community  was  the  lord  of  the  manor,  with 
his  manor-house,  and  not  only  the  land  immediately  about  it,  but 
also  his  demesne  both  in  the  arable  fields  and  in  the  meadow;  the 
arable  demesne  consisting  of  certain  strips  scattered  over  the  vari- 
ous furlongs ; and  his  meadow  was  a portion  assigned  to  him  each 
year  by  the  custom  of  the  manor;  the  whole  of  this  reserved  or 
unleased  land  usually  amounting  to  about  one-third  of  the  estate. 
He  had  also  rights  over  the  surrounding  waste,  paramount  to  those 
enjoyed  by  the  other  inhabitants.  Part  of  his  demesne  was  granted 
to  free  tenants  to  hold  at  a rent,  or  by  military  or  other  service; 
part  remained  in  the  lord’s  own  hands  and  was  cultivated  under  his 
own  direction.  Each  part  granted  carried  with  it  a share  in  the 
meadow  land  and  in  the  profits  of  the  waste.  The  rights  of  the 
free  tenants  over  the  waste,  limited  the  lord’s  power  over  it;  and  he 
could  not,  by  enclosing  grounds,  diminish  their  interest  in  it.  The 
Statute  of  Merton  in  1236,  and  the  second  Statute  of  Westminster 
in  1285,  marked  the  utmost  limit  of  enclosure  allowed  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Services  might  be  commuted  into  quit-rent  by 
freemen ; but  in  most  manors  freemen  were  few.  Most  of  the  ten- 
ants were  villeins,  bondmen  or  holders  of  virgates,  averaging  about 
thirty  acre  strips,  a house,  a share  of  meadow  and  of  profits  of  the 
waste.  In  any  one  manor,  the  holding  of  all  villeins  were  equal. 
A villein  could  not  without  leave  quit  the  manor,  and  he  could  be 
reclaimed  if  he  did;  yet  he  was  not  a slave,  for  he  was  protected 
from  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  lord,  by  the  custom  of  the  manor  as 
interpreted  by  the  manor  court,  and  could  not  be  bought  or  sold 
apart  from  his  holding;  the  rent  of  which  he  paid  in  money,  in 
labor,  or  in  kind ; but  the  labor  not  only  included  the  allotted  time 
in  ploughing,  harrowing,  and  reaping  the  lord’s  demesne,  but  also 

aSee  C.  G.  Crump,  article  Manor,  in  Encycl.  Brit,  nth  edition. 
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extra  days  in  emergency;  for  example,  in  harvest.  The  cotters 
were  the  poorest  tenants  of  the  manor;  holding  a cottage  and  gar- 
den, or  a half  acre  to  an  acre  in  the  field. 

The  steward  was  the  highest  in  rank  on  the  staff  of  the  manor ; 
attached  to  no  manor  in  particular,  but  controlled  by  a group  of 
manors;  taking  account,  holding  courts,  and  generally  represent- 
ing the  lord.  Next  in  rank  was  the  bailiff  or  beadle,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  lord  in  the  local  manor;  collecting  rents,  overseeing 
service  in  gathering  in  the  lord’s  crops,  and  accounting  for  receipts 
and  expenditures;  with  his  assistant,  the  “messor,”  or  hayward. 
Villeins  had  their  own  officer,  the  reeve,  to  arrange  the  distribu- 
tion of  services  due  from  tenants,  aiding  the  bailiff  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  estate;  though  sometimes  both  offices  were  held  by 
one  man. 

The  most  complicated  structure  in  the  system  was  the  manorial 
court,  exercising  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  as  one  court,  over 
all  the  tenants,  free  or  unfree ; later,  under  the  nmae  of  court  leet, 
held  for  criminal  cases;  and  as  court  baron,  for  civil  cases.  The 
lord’s  steward  presided,  settled  court  procedure,  carried  it  out, 
and  gave  final  sentence;  but  had  no  power  over  the  law  of  the 
court.  The  bailiff  was  the  lord’s  representative  and  the  public 
prosecutor.  All  that  was  comprised  in  the  word  “judgment”  was 
settled  by  the  body  of  tenants  present  at  the  court,  attendance  being 
compulsory.  The  settlement  of  questions  of  fact  was  by  ordeal,  or 
wager  of  law.  Usually  only  petty  offences  were  triable  in  the  manor 
court;  such  as  cases  of  bad  ploughing,  taking  of  wood  improperly, 
etc.  Great  offences  were  carried  to  the  king’s  court.  Land  trans- 
fer was  by  manor  court,  and  its  record  was  entered  upon  its  rolls; 
it  settled  suits  as  to  land,  questions  of  dower  and  inheritance,  and 
general  civil  suits.  Because  of  conflicting  elements,  the  manor 
court  decayed  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries;  the  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  being  first  lost,  closely  followed  by  the  civil  juris- 
diction over  free  tenants.  All  that  is  now  left  is  jurisdiction  over 
customary  tenants  and  their  holdings. 

In  New  York,  a manor  is  a tract  of  land  granted  by  the  king  of 
England  in  colonial  days,  with  that  title  and  the  privileges  belong- 
ing to  it,  by  special  patent;  in  one  case  (Rensselaerswyck)  substi- 
tuted for  a grant  made  by  the  States  General  of  the  Netherlands  to 
a patroon.  Patroons  were  tenants  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Com-  , 
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pany,  under  a special  charter  granting  manorial  and  other  privi- 
leges. 

„ This  plan  or  charter  is  entitled  “Vryheden  ende  Exemption” 
(Freedoms  and  Exemptions),  and  was  approved  and  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  of  XIX  of  the  “Geoctroyeerde  West  Indische  Compag- 
nie”  (Chartered  West  India  Company),  June  7,  1629,  printed  in  a 
small  quarto  pamphlet  of  less  than  six  pages,  and  distributed 
through  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  in  1630.  Only 
three  or  four  original  copies  are  known  to  exist.  From  a transla- 
tion in  the  Holland  Documents  the  most  important  of  the  31  articles 
are  inserted.  Art.  I and  II  relate  to  exploration  by  members  of 
the  Company  inclined  to  settle  any  “colonie,”  the  Dutch  word  im- 
plying a settlement  in  the  form  of  a plantation.  Art.  III.  “All 
such  shall  be  acknowledged  Patroons  of  New  Netherland,  who  shall, 
within  the  space  of  four  years  next  after  they  have  given  notice  to 
any  of  the  chambers  of  the  Company,  here,  or  to  the  Commander  of 
the  Council  there,  undertake  to  plant  a colonie  there  of  fifty  souls, 
upward  of  fifteen  years  old;  one-fourth  part  within  one  year,  and 
within  three  years  after  sending  of  the  first,  making  together  four 
years;  the  remainder,  to  the  full  number  of  fifty  persons,  to  be 
shipped  from  hence,  on  pain,  in  case  of  wilful  neglect,  of  being 
deprived  of  the  privileges  obtained ; but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
Company  reserve  the  island  of  the  Manhattes  to  themselves.”  Art. 
IV  provides  that  if  the  first  choice  of  land  for  a plantation  proves 
unsatisfactory,  the  patroon  may  choose  another  place.  Art.  V. 
“The  Patroons,  by  virtue  of  their  power,  shall  and  may  be  per- 
mitted ...  to  extend  their  limits  four  (Du. =16  English)  miles 
along  the  shore,  that  is,  on  one  side  of  a navigable  river,  or  two 
(Du.)  miles  on  each  side  of  a river,  and  so  far  into  the  country  as 
the  situation  may  permit. ” Art.  VI.  “They  shall  forever  possess 
and  enjoy  all  the  lands  lying  within  the  aforesaid  limits,  together 
with  the  fruits,  rights,  minerals,  rivers  and  fountains  thereof ; as 
also  the  chief  command  and  lower  jurisdictions,  fishing,  fowling  and 
grinding,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  to  be  holden  from  the  Com- 
pany as  a perpetual  inheritance.  . . .”  Art.  IX.  “Those  who 

send  persons  over  to  settle  colonies,  shall  furnish  them  with  proper 
instructions  in  order  that  they  may  be  ruled  and  governed  conform- 
ably to  the  rule  of  government  made,  or  to  be  made  by  the  Board 
of  the  Nineteen,  as  well  in  the  political  as  in  the  judicial  govern- 
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ment.”  Art  XIII.  “All  the  Patroons  of  colonies  in  New  Nether- 
land,  and  of  colonies  on  the  island  of  the  Manhattes,  shall  be  at  lib- 
erty to  sail  and  traffic  all  along  the  coast  from  Florida  to  Terra 
Neuf  (Newfoundland),  provided  they  return  with  all  such  goods  as 
they  shall  get  in  trade  to  the  island  of  Manhattes  and  pay  five  per 
cent  for  recognition  to  the  Company.”  Art.  XV.  “It  shall  also  be 
free  for  each  patroon  to  traffic  and  trade  all  along  the  coast  of  New 
Netherland  and  places  circumjacent,  with  such  goods  as  are  con- 
sumed there,  and  receive  in  return  all  sorts  of  merchandise  except 
beavers,  otters,  minks,  and  all  sorts  of  peltry,  which  the  Company 
reserve  to  themselves.  But  where  the  Company  have  no  factories, 
the  same  shall  be  permitted,  on  condition  the  traders  bring  all 
peltry  to  the  island  of  Manhattes,  or  pay  to  the  Company  one  guil- 
der for  each  merchantable  beaver  or  otter  skin.”  XVIII.  The 
Company  promises  the  colonists  of  the  Patroons,  that  they  shall  be 
free  from  customs,  taxes,  excise,  imposts,  or  any  other  contribution 
for  the  space  of  ten  years.  XIX.  They  will  not  take  from  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Patroons  any  of  their  colonists.  By  Art.  XXI.  others 
than  the  patroons  could,  with  the  permission  of  the  Director  and 
Council  of  New  Netherlands  take  up  as  much  land  as  they  could 
improve,  but  without  any  of  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  the 
patroons.  XXV.  The  Company  will  take  all  the  colonists  under 
their  protection.  XXVI.  Whoever  shall  settle  any  colony  outside 
of  the  limits  of  Manhattan  island  shall  be  obliged  to  satisfy  the  In- 
dians for  the  land  they  shall  settle  upon.  XXVII.  Patroons  and 
colonists  shall  in  particular  and  in  the  speediest  manner,  endeavor 
to  find  out  ways  and  means  whereby  they  may  support  a minister 
and  a schoolmaster;  and  first,  comforters  of  the  sick. 

It  must  be  noted  that  at  the  opening  of  article  I.  the  privilege 
of  becoming  patroons  was  confined  solely  to  members  of  the  West 
India  Company,  a commercial  monopoly  backed  by  the  power  of  the 
Dutch  government;  the  States  General  granting  it  judicial,  legisla- 
tive, and  executive  powers,  and  engaging  to  assist  with  a million 
guilders;  ($400,000).  The  privilege  was  granted  by  the  directing 
body  of  the  Company  in  the  Netherlands,  and  internal  and  external 
trade  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  privileges  offered  to  the 

3Doc.  Relative  to  the  Colonial  Hist,  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.,  v.  2,  pp.  553-557 ; O’Cal- 
laghan, Hist,  of  New  Netherland,  v.  1,  pp.  1 12-120,  and  N.  Y.  Historical  Society  Col- 
lections, 2d  series,  v.  1. 
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patroons,  as  a sub-grant  of  the  privileges,  and  contributory  to  the 
trade  of  the  Company,  which  was  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  govern- 
mental or  political  superior  of  the  patroons,  with  the  right  of  tax- 
ation, though  that  right  was  temporarily  suspended  for  ten  years; 
their  lands  and  local  jurisdiction  “to  be  holden  from  the  'Company.’ ’ 
(Art.  VI). 

In  the  “Freedoms  and  Exemptions,”  there  is  but  slight  sugges- 
tion of  the  manorial  features  as  they  existed  in  the  Netherlands; 
and  “colonie”  is  the  term  used,  instead  of  the  Dutch  equivalent  of 
“manor;”  the  conditions  were  remarkably  unlike  those  in  the  small 
territory  and  the  comparatively  minute  arable  tracts  in  the  home- 
land. Indeed,  the  layout  in  magnificent  distances  of  the  “colonies” 
and  along  the  water’s  edge,  and  the  offer  itself  have  the  nearest 
similarity  to  the  French  Seigneuries  in  Canada,4  or  the  Portuguese 
“capitanias”  in  Brazil,  which  was  included  in  the  Company’s  char- 
ter, and  which  they  invaded  from  1624  on;  where  fiefs  were  granted 
by  Joao  III.,  about  1530,  to  subjects  who  would  undertake  at  their 
own  cost  to  settle  and  develop  them,  and  were  allowed  to  govern 
them,  each  fief  150  miles  on  the  ocean  front. 

The  object  of  the  Company  in  establishing  plantations  was  clear; 
for  the  Dutch  trade  agencies  had  no  basis  of  permanence  until  they 
were  supported  by  the  products  of  the  land;  their  supplies  by  sea 
were  not  only  thousands  of  miles  distant,  but  liable  to  be  cut  off 
by  shipwrecks  or  by  hostile  ships ; and  their  supplies  from  the  In- 
dians depended  on  a friendship  similarly  precarious.  That  agri- 
culture had  been  neglected  for  about  fifteen  years  since  trading 
began  is  explained  by  two  facts;  first  that  trading  in  furs  was  so 
much  easier  and  quicker  a way  to  get  profits  than  breaking  up  wild 
land  and  stocking  it ; which  at  first  required  for  some  years  larger 
outlay  and  brought  slow  returns;  secondly,  from  natural  causes, 
the  wealthy  Dutch  were  not  farmers  but  traders.  Such  were  the 
patroons. 

The  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer  to  patroons  were  Sam- 
uel Godyn  and  Samuel  Blommaert,  who  being  members  of  the  Com- 
pany, had  inside  information,  and  bought  from  the  Indians,  June 
1,  1629,  or  six  days  before  the  charter  of  “Freedom”  was  adopted, 
tracts  on  the  lower  Delaware,  for  which  they  received  a patent5  from 

4Canada;  an  Encyclopedia,  ed.  C.  Hopkins;  v.  3,  pp.  1 19-135. 

“In  Doc.  Rel.  to  Colon.  Hist,  of  State  of  N.  Y.,  v.  1,  p.  43. 
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the  Company  July  15,  1630;  they  sent  32  colonists  who  arrived 
in  April,  1631,  but  the  settlement,  Swaenendael,  was  destroyed  and 
all  the  settlers  killed  by  the  Indians  the  next  year ; and  the  land  was 
bought  in  by  the  Company  in  1634. 

Michiel  Paauw  bought  the  Hobocan-Hackingh  tract,  which  he 
named  from  himself,  Pavonia  (now  Hoboken) ; his  Indian  deed, 
signed  July  12,  1630,  being  the  oldest  document  in  the  archives  of 
New  York;  obtained  patent  of  Staten  Island  August  10,  and  the 
site  of  Jersey  City  Nov.  22.6  He  also  in  1634  sold  back  his  land  to 
the  Company,  receiving  26,000  florins  or  guilders.  David  P.  De 
Vries  bought  a farm  on  Staten  Island  from  Gov.  van  Twiller,  deeded 
August  13,  1636;  the  rest  was  sold  to  Cornelis  Melyn,  deed  June 
4,  1642,  but  was  mostly  inhabited  by  the  Raritan  Indians;  the  set- 
tlement, which  had  grown  to  about  ninety  persons  was  wiped  out 
by  the  Indians  in  the  wars  begun  1643,  and  was  in  Indian  hands 
in  1655,  and  was  sold  back  by  Melyn  to  the  Company  June  4,  1659, 
for  only  1500  guilders.  This  was  the  end  of  this  patroonship. 

The  only  Dutch  patroonship  which  lasted  more  than  a few 
years,  and  survived  the  Dutch  period,  was  that  of  Rensselaerswyck 
on  the  Hudson;  and  it  was  the  only  one  able  to  carry  out  and  to 
leave  on  record  the  plan  and  the  details7  of  its  internal  manage- 
ment; which  are  only  suggested  by  implication  in  the  “Freedoms,” 
particularly  in  article  VI.  yet  evidently  had  in  view  well-known 
Dutch  precedent. 

Kiliaen  van  Rensselaer  was  a wealthy  pari  and  diamond  dealer 
of  Amsterdam,  a member  and  stockholder  of  the  West  India  Com- 
pany; and  probably  took  for  the  model  of  his  “colonie”  the  large 
estates  of  his  native  province,  Holland,  which  was  the  largest, 
wealthiest,  and  most  influential  of  the  seven  provinces  of  the  re- 
cently established  republic  of  the  United  Netherlands.  The  grant- 
ing of  lordly  possessions,  powers,  and  privileges  as  a perpetual 
inheritance,  to  a merchant  who  had  inherited  no  title,  and  the  invest- 
ing of  the  province  of  New  Netherland  with  the  armorial  bearings 
of  a count,  both  reveal  a new  kind  of  aristocracy.  Although  Hol- 
land contained  some  three  hundred  fiefs,8  commercialism  was  its 
ruling  principle,  and  the  great  commercial  towns  the  real  rulers  of 

"Doc.  Rel.  to  Colonial  Hist,  of  State  of  N.  Y.,  v.  13,  pp.  1-3. 

’Van  Rensselaer  Bowier  Mss. 

“O’Callaghan,  Hist,  of  New  Netherland,  v.  1,  p.  392. 
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the  United  Netherlands;  the  dominant  power  in  administration  be- 
ing what  Blok  calls  the  “municipal  patriciate;”  the  cities  having, 
in  the  “Estates  of  Holland,”  eighteen  votes  to  one  vote  of  the  nobles 
or  landowner  class ; in  Zealand,  six  to  one ; in  the  other  provinces, 
city  and  noble  were  more  nearly  balanced ; but  Holland  had  600,000 
out  of  less  than  2,000,000  population  of  the  United  Netherlands, 
and  with  Zealand  dominated  their  policy,  which  was  that  of  a com- 
mercial, not  a titled  aristocracy.  Moreover,  provincial  (or,  as  we 
call  it  in  the  United  States,  State)  sovereignty  had  so  developed  in 
the  Netherlands,  that  there  was  no  lord  paramount  as  source  of 
manorial  grants  and  privileges,  as  was  the  king  in  France,  and  as 
introduced  by  the  Normans  in  England;  but  under  whatever  impe- 
rial rulership  the  Netherlands  might  fall,  the  provincial  rulers  were 
the  source  of  manorial  grants  by  the  twelfth  century;  and  wealthy 
citizens  and  bishops  took  the  first  rank  as  great  landowners  in  Hol- 
land in  the  sixteenth  century ; the  nobles  there  being  mostly  absentee 
landlords,  living  in  the  cities  in  luxury  on  the  proceeds  of  their 
rents.  (P.  J.  Blok,  History  of  the  People  of  the  Netherlands,  v. 
3,  p.  240). 

In  the  role  of  absentee  patroon,  van  Rensselaer  purchased  sev- 
eral tracts  of  land  in  the  Fort  Orange  region.  As  to  dates,  and  cer- 
tain positions,  documents  vary;  but  the  Van  Rensselaer  Bowier 
Mss.  are  nearest  the  time  of  the  occurrences,  and  with  other  corrob- 
orative evidence  indicate  the  following:  purchased  through  Giles 
Hooset,  two  tracts  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  extending  along 
the  river  from  Smack’s  island  nearly  to  Monemin’s  'Castle,  or  the 
mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  the  extent  of  both  together  being  about  three 
Dutch  miles ; also  a small  tract  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  from 
opposite  Castle  island  to  a point  opposite  Fort  Orange.  Certain 
documents  make  the  act  of  purchase  July  28,  1630;  the  final  draft 
of  the  certificate  of  purchase  is  dated  August  13,  1630.  April  18, 
1631,  according  to  the  Mohican  deed  to  van  Rensselaer,  he  purchased 
through  Bastiaen  J.  Krol,  commis  of  the  West  India  Company,  the 
Sankhagag  tract,  west  of  Hudson  river,  and  stretching  from  Beeren 
(now  Barren)  island  up  to  Smack’s  island,  and  extending  two  days’ 
journey  inland;  certificate  made  in  May:  the  whole  river-front  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  was  then  represented  as  four  Dutch 
miles,  the  extent  allowed  by  the  fifth  article  of  Freedoms  and  Exemp- 
tions; but  the  north  section  of  the  parchment  map  represents  the 
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distance  considerably  less  than  it  is.  On  April  23,  1637,  a tract  of 
land  east  of  the  Hudson,  from  Papscanee  creek  south  to  a point 
opposite  Smack’s  island  was  bought;  the  complete  estate  measur- 
ing 24  miles  on  the  river  and  48  miles  (English)  across,  or  more 
than  700,000  acres.  With  later  purchases  it  formed  the  counties  of 
Albany,  of  Rensselaer  (except  the  northern  tier  of  towns),  and 
part  of  Columbia.  Van  Rensselaer  took  as  partners,  on  Oct.  1,  1630, 
Samuel  Godyn,  Johannes  de  Laet,  and  Samuel  Blommaert  with  his 
associates  Adam  Bissels  and  Toussaint  Moussart;  van  Rensselaer 
holding  two  shares  and  the  title  of  patroon,  de  Laet  and  Godyn  one 
share  each,  and  Blommaert,  Bissels,  and  Moussart  together,  the 
fifth  share.  The  plantation  was  begun  by  building  certain  substan- 
tial dwelling-houses,  barns,  and  stables,  and  laying  out  on  North 
river,  farms  which  were  stocked  at  van  Rensselaer’s  expense  with 
cattle  and  horses.  The  larger  part  of  the  land  of  the  colony 
until  1637  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  He  sent  from  Hol- 
land at  first  ten  men,  and  in  1632  appointed  Rutger  van  Soest 
his  first  sellout,  or  official  representative  and  administrative  officer ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  took  oath  or  held  court.  Though  there 
were  1200  morgen  (2400  acres)  of  cleared  land,  there  were,  up  to 
1636  only  three  farms ; from  which  the  returns  were  so  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  patroon  that  in  1634  he  was  ready  to  abandon  his  pa- 
troonship.10  The  men  he  had  sent  over  in  the  first  few  years,  some 
with  families,  were  of  three  classes:  first,  freemen  who  emigrated 
at  their  own  expense ; secondly,  tenant-farmers ; thirdly,  farm 
laborers  and  other  servants : he  paid  the  emigration  expenses  of  the 
second  and  third  classes;  but  16  guilders  per  annum  were  to  be 
refunded  to  him  above  the  yearly  wages  (40  to  150  guilders)  which 
the  farmer  was  to  pay  the  servants.  In  1634  Jacob  A.  Planck  was 
appointed  schout-fiscaal,  a combination  of  sheriff  and  collector  of 
dues.  Arendt  van  Curler  was  the  first  commissary-general  and  sec- 
retary, to  whom  at  the  end  of  each  year  each  farm  lessee  was  to 
give  returns  of  the  amount  of  grain  for  sale,  and  to  offer  to  the  pa- 
troon the  pre-emption  of  such  sale;  if  refused,  he  might  sell  else- 
where. So  also  with  cattle ; and  the  patroon  was  to  have  the  first 
offer  of  real  estate  which  was  for  sale  within  his  jurisdiction.  A 

"Doc.  Rel.  to  Colon.  Hist,  of  State  of  N.  Y.,  v.  i,  p.  44;  v.  14,  p.  12;  V.  R. 
B.  Mss.  pp.  33-36,  and  p.  181. 

“Van  Rensselaer-Bowier  Manuscripts,  page  34. 
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hamlet,  Fuyck,  Beverfuyck,  later  Beverwyck,  named  by  the  English 
when  they  took  possession,  Albany,  grew  np  near  Fort  Orange.11 
But  the  profits  from  the  fur  trade  were  so  much  quicker  and  easier 
than  those  from  farming,  that,  in  the  words  of  De  Vries,  “Every 
farmer  became  a trader;”  the  “colonie”  became  the  rival  of  the 
Company,  which  in  its  jealousy  of  the  trade  tried  various  means 
of  restriction;  the  competition  of  buyers  raised  prices;  first  the 
traders  licensed  by  the  patroons,  and  later  the  unlicensed  took  the 
fur  trade  from  both  the  patroons  and  the  Company.  The  Com- 
pany in  1638  reported  that  the  general  result  of  their  business 
showed  greater  loss  than  gain,  and  that  they  could  not  people  New 
Netherland;  but  that  a plan  of  throwing  it  open  must  be  consid- 
ered, since  nothing  was  coming  from  New  Netherland  but  beaver, 
mink,  and  other  furs. 

The  States  General  of  the  United  Netherlands,  after  receiving 
and  considering  the  report  from  the  Company,  on  Sept.  2,  1638, 
adopted  the  plan12  of  throwing  open  the  country  and  the  trade,  and 
at  once  put  it  into  operation;  as  its  main  features,  “The  Director 
of  the  Incorporated  West  India  Company,  Chamber  at  Amsterdam 
. . . with  approbation  of  their  High  Mightinesses  the  States 

General  . . . shall  be  instructed  to  accommodate  every  one  ac- 

cording to  his  condition  and  means  with  as  much  land  as  he  can 
properly  cultivate,  either  by  himself  or  with  his  family  . . . 

which  land  . . . shall  remain  the  property  of  him,  his  heirs  or 

assigns,  provided  he  shall  pay  to  the  Company,  after  it  has  been 
pastured  or  cultivated  four  years,  the  lawful  tenths  of  all  fruit, 
grain,  seed  tobacco,  cotton,  and  such  like,  as  well  as  the  increase  of 
all  sorts  of  cattle ; of  which  property  a proper  deed  shall  be  given,  on 
condition  that  he  truly  undertakes  the  cultivation  and  pasture  there- 
of. Failing  therein,  he  shall  incur  loss  of  all  such  land  with  penal- 
ties and  fines.”  Trade  was  also  opened,  through  the  Company’s 
ships,  on  payment  of  10  per  cent  export  duty  on  outgoing  cattle, 
merchandise,  and  property,  and  15  per  cent  import  duty ; besides  the 
freight  charges.  Of  New  Nertherland,  a Dutch  writer  of  that  day 
says,  * ‘ It  never  began  to  be  settled  till  every  one  had  liberty  to  trade 
with  the  Indians  ’ ’ ; which,  as  above  related,  included  liberty  to  pur- 

“Howell  and  Tenney,  Hist,  of  the  County  of  Albany,  p.  49. 

”Doc.  Rel.  to  Colon.  Hist,  of  State  of  N.  Y.,  v.  x,  pp.  110-114. 
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chase  for  use  their  lands,  under  the  arbitrament  and  superintend- 
ence of  the  Company’s  Director  and  Council. 

The  dispute  between  the  Company  and  the  patroon  was  settled 
by  a new  charter  of  “Freedoms  and  Exemptions”13  reported  July 
15,  1640,  enacted,  and  put  into  immediate  operation ; not  limited  to 
members  of  the  Company,  or  to  patroons,  but  open  to  “All  good  in- 
habitants of  the  Netherlands,  and  all  others  inclined  to  plant 
colonies  in  New  Netherland.  . . . 

For  patroons  and  feudatories  of  New  Netherland  shall  be 
acknowledged  all  such  as  ship  hence  and  plant  colonies  of  fifty  souls 
above  fifteen  years  of  age,  within  the  space  of  three  years  (instead 
of  four).  To  colonists  with  five  souls  above  fifteen  years,  the  Gov- 
ernor shall  grant  100  morgen  (200  acres)  of  land  contiguous  to  one 
another,  wherever  they  please  to  select  . . . From  all  definitive 

judgments  pronounced  by  the  courts  of  the  patroons  or  colonists 
for  an  amount  exceeding  100  guilders,  or  from  such  as  entail  in- 
famy, also  from  all  sentences  pronounced  in  matters  criminal,  an 
appeal  shall  lie  to  the  'Governor  and  Council  of  the  Company  in 
New  Netherland.  The  colonists  whether  free  or  bound  to  service, 
shall  be  under  protection  of  the  Company,  on  condition  that  each 
male  emigrant  provide  himself  with  a gun  or  musket  of  the  Com- 
pany’s regular  caliber,  or  a cutlass  and  side  arms.”  No  other  re- 
ligion was  to  be  admitted  except  the  Reformed.  The  Company  re- 
served to  itself  all  large  and  small  tythes,  all  waifs,  the  right  of 
mintage,  laying  out  of  highways,  erecting  of  forts,  of  making  war 
and  peace,  of  founding  towns,  cities,  and  churches ; retaining  su- 
preme authority,  sovereignty  and  supremacy;  however,  nothing  to 
alter  or  diminish  grants  and  patents  in  regard  to  high,  middle,  and 
low  jurisdiction.  The  article  on  the  possession  of  the  patroons  is 
in  1640  modified  to:  “The  Patroons  shall  forever  possess  all  the 
lands  situated  within  their  limits,  together  with  the  produce,  super- 
ficies, minerals,  rivers  and  fountains  thereof,  with  high,  low,  and 
middle  jurisdiction,  hunting,  fishing,  fowling,  and  milling;  the  lands 
remaining  allodial,  but  the  jurisdiction  as  of  a perpetual  hereditary 
fief,  devolvable  by  death  as  well  to  females  as  to  males,  and  fealty 
and  homage  for  which  is  to  be  rendered  to  the  Company,  on  each 
of  these  occasions,  with  a pair  of  iron  gauntlets,  redeemable  by 
twenty  guilders,  within  a year  and  six  weeks,  at  the  Assembly  of 

“Doc.  Relating  to  Colonial  Hist,  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.,  v.  i,  pp.  119-123. 
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the  XIX  here,  or  before  the  Governor  and  Council  there,  with  the 
understanding  that  in  case  of  division  of  a fief,  the  parts  shall  be 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  original ; ’ ’ (that  is,  in  regard  to  rendering 
fealty  and  homage  therefor). 

This  charter  extends  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patroon’s  court  to 
include  all  cases,  “high,  middle,  and  low  jurisdiction”;  hut  at  the 
same  time,  makes  the  Governor  and  Council  of  the  Company  the 
court  of  appeal,  and  also  defines  the  set  terms  of  fealty  and  homage 
of  the  patroon  to  the  Company  and  the  tokens  of  acknowledgment 
of  the  Company’s  overlordsliip;  and  specifies  the  nature  of  the 
patroon’s  land-tenure;  “the  lands  remaining  allodial”,  that  is,  not 
subject  to  the  distinctively  feudal  feature  of  lmight-service  or  mili- 
tary service,  but  freehold  or  independent  estate,  devolvable  by  will, 
and  that  not  merely  to  the  oldest  son,  as  estates  go  by  primogeniture 
in  England,  but  to  all  the  children  equally.  Feudal  tenure,  as  such, 
never  existed  in  New  Netherland.  Nor  did  the  old  feudal  serf 
class ; for  the  last  vestige  of  serfdom  had  disappeared  from  the 
Netherlands  three  centuries  before;  yet  the  “Freedoms  and  Exemp- 
tions” promises  that  “the  Company  shall  exert  itself  to  provide  the 
Patroons  and  their  colonists,  on  their  order,  with  as  many  blacks 
as  possible,  without,  however,  being  further  obligated  thereto  than 
shall  be  agreeable”;  as  it  had  in  1629  promised  they  “will  use  their 
endeavor  ...  in  such  manner,  however,  that  they  shall  not  be 
bound  to  do  it  for  a longer  time  than  they  think  proper.” 

Though  the  existing  patroonship,  Rensselaerwyck,  survived, 
the  effect  of  the  plan  of  1638  and  the  “colonist”  addition  to  the 
charter  of  1640,  as  carried  out  by  the  Company,  was  the  superseding 
of  the  patroon  system  by  the  bouwery  or  ordinary  farm  system; 
not  without  two  attempts  to  found  patroonships ; Melyn’s,  already 
described ; and  that  of  Adriaen  van  der  Donck,  in  the  purchase  and 
founding  of  “Colen  Donck”  in  the  tract  above  Manhattan  and 
Spuyten  Duyvil  creek,  on  resigning  as  sellout  of  Rensselaerwyck  in 
1646;  foiled  by  the  hostility  of  the  Company,  he  died  in  1655,  and 
in  1666  his  estate  was  divided  and  sold  to  various  buyers ; the  chief 
memorial  of  his  attempt  being  in  the  name  of  the  city  of  Yonkers, 
after  his  honorary  title  “De  Jonckheer”,  as  “De  Jonckheer’s” 
(Landt).  (O’Callaghan,  Hist.  New  Netherland,  v.  1,  p.  363.) 

Kieft,  on  becoming  Director-General  in  1638,  found  six  bou- 
weries,on  Manhattan;  but  he  proceeded  to  boom  both  individual 
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and  co-operative  taking  up  of  farming  lands  in  the  neighboring 
region,  so  that  there  were  thirty  bouweries  in  1639;  and  in  1647, 
fifty  on  Long  Island,  and  approximately  fifty,  with  300  inhabitants, 
in  the  rest  of  New  Netherland. 

At  the  death  of  Kiliaen  van  Rensselaer  in  1646,  there  were  200 
settlers  from  Holland  at  Rensselaerwyck.  His  heirs  bought  out  the 
heirs  of  his  partners,  beginning  with  the  de  Laet  family  in  1674. 
The  patroonship  of  the  Van  Rensselaers  continued  in  unbroken  ex- 
istence until  1837,  when  the  last  patroon,  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer, 
died : his  will  devising  in  fee  to  his  oldest  son,  Stephen,  the  part  of 
the  manor  west  of  the  Hudson,  and  to  his  son  William  the  part  east 
of  the  Hudson ; the  patroonship  having  been  changed  to  the  English 
manor  system  by  a patent  from  Gov.  Dongan  in  November,  1685, 
confirmed  by  another  patent  in  1704. 

As,  governmentally,  the  provinces  were  formed  under  Lorraine 
and  Burgundian  (French)  influence,  their  rulers  bearing  the  French 
titles  of  counts  and  dukes,  and  based  their  administration  on  Roman 
law,  the  fiefs  of  the  Netherlands,  while  having  some  features  in  com- 
mon with  the  English  manors,  in  administration  bear  the  stamp  of 
their  founders;  the  Continental  idea,  that  a favored  class  of  man- 
kind were  divinely  predestined  to  rule,  and  the  mass  of  mankind 
divinely  predestined  to  obey;  to  be  tried  and  judged  only  by  their 
superiors  in  rank,  not  by  a jury  of  their  peers  or  equals.  It  was 
an  aristocracy,  though  a commercial  one,  that  was  transplanted  to 
New  Netherland,  without  a thought  of  democracy;  the  “Freedoms 
and  Exemptions”  were  not  intended  for  the  people,  but  for  a new 
order  of  hereditary  landed  lords,  whose  tenants  held  only  by  lease 
hold,  and  could  never  own  their  holdings.  The  refusal  of  the  manor- 
holders  of  the  Rensselaerwyck  region  to  commute  rents  into  a fixed 
lump  sum,  or  to  allow  lessees  to  buy  out  their  holdings  caused  the 
“anti-rent  troubles”  which  had  their  chief  seat  here,  beginning  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  and  culminating  1844-46,  when  suppressed  by 
military  force,  and  leases  for  more  than  12  years,  forbidden  by  the 
Constitution.  A recent  contribution  to  the  history  of  feudal  tenures 
in  the  Netherlands,  is  A.  Hollestelle’s  “De  Honte  en  het  Eiland 
Borssele,  alsmede  eene  verhandeling  over  de  Heerlijkheden,  Am- 
bachten  of  Leenen  in  Zeeland  . . . te  Tholen,  1907.” 

In  the  last  two  chapters  the  feudal  system  (Leenstelsel)  of  the 
province  of  Zealand,  and  of  inheritance  under  that  system,  is  de- 
scribed, and  the  statutes  changing  the  feudal  tenure  to  allodial.  A 
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“Heerlijkheid”  is  in  English,  a “lordship,”  and  a “Leen”  a fief; 
“ Ambachtsheer”  is  the  modern  Dutch  equivalent  of  “lord  of  the 
manor ; ” “ patroon  ’ ’ is  not  used  in  the  1 1 Freedoms  and  Exemptions  ’ ’ 
as  an  equivalent  interchangeable  with  any  of  the  three  expres- 
sions. The  charters  and  other  documents  relating  to  the  patroon- 
ships  show  that  the  ancient  Dutch  fief-system  as  to  lands,  was  not 
transplanted  to  New  Netherland,  but  only  the  manner  of  jurisdic- 
tion borrowed. 

The  decree  of  May  1,  1799,  permitted  the  alienation  of  feudal 
property  in  the  Netherlands;  “en  in  de  Staatsregeling  van  1801 
luidde  het:  ‘Het  Leenrecht  wordt  geheel  afgeschaft,  en  alle  Leen- 
roerige  Goederen  gehouden  voor  allodiaal,”  says  Hollestelle,  page 
394;  that  is,  “Feudal  right  (or  law)  is  wholly  abolished,  and  all 
property  of  a feudal  nature  is  considered  as  allodial.”  The  author 
in  describing  the  difference  between  the  fiefs  of  Zealand  and  those 
of  Holland,  furnishes  evidence  that  the  patroons  belonged  to  the 
“good  fiefs”  of  Holland  in  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  inherit- 
ance, thus:  “Goede  leenen  . . . voegden  van  vader  op  zoon 

of  zonen;  zij  gingen  ook  over  op  dochters  of  andere  erfgenamen;” 
that  is,  “good  fiefs  pass  on  from  father  to  son  or  sons ; they  go  over 
also  to  daughters  or  other  heirs;”  whereas  “De  Zeeuwsche  leenen 
vormden  feudale  bezittingen  in  den  strengtsen  zin  van  het  woord. 
Het  waren  in  vergelijk  met  die  van  Holland  Kwade  leenen:”  or, 
“Zeelandish  fiefs  formed  feudal  possessions  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word.”  They  are  like  the  Hollandish  “bad  fiefs.”  (Page 
420). 

The  earliest  patents  for  seigneuries  in  Canada  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  river  were  those  of  St.  Joseph,  and  Notre  Dame  des 
Anges,  1626;  Riviere  du  Loup,  1633;  Beauport,  1635;  Lauzon, 
1636.  A commission  of  Jan.,  1598,  gave  power  to  the  Sieur  de  la 
Roche,  Lieut.  General  and  Governor  of  Canada,  to  erect  seigneuries. 
The  second  concession  was  granted  Feb.  27,  1626,  to  Louis  Hebert. 
But  the  first  introduction  of  the  seigneurial  system  on  a large  scale 
came  through  the  “Compagnie  des  Cent  Associes,”  known  in  Cana- 
dian history  as  the  “Hundred  Associates.”  It  was  instituted  by 
Cardinal  Richelieu  in  April,  1627,  as  “La  Compagnie  de  la  Nouvelle 
France.  ’ ’ He  prepared  its  charter ; but  as  it  consisted  of  approxi- 
mately 100  members,  it  is  commonly  known  by  the  preceding  name. 
Says  Wm.  Kingsford  in  his  History  of  Canada,  v.  7,  pp.  300-306: 
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“The  first  grant  on  record  under  the  old  system  was  Notre  Dame 
des  Anges,  near  Quebec  to  Jesuits,  in  1626:  the  second  to  Louis  He- 
bert of  St.  Joseph,  or  L’Espinay,  St.  Roch,  Sauseville,  and  Sault- 
au-Matelot,  the  latter  dated  1632 ; the  third  1636,  to  Robert  Gifford, 
seignior  of  Beauport.  The  seignior  never  possessd  any  of  the  an- 
cient feudal  rights  as  they  had  existed  in  France.  The  seigniorial 
tenure  never  was  introduced  in  Upper  Canada  but  only  in  Lower 
Canada.  Justice  consisted  in  the  administration  of  what  was  called 
“haute,  moyenne,  et  basse  justice.”  “Haute  justice”  conveyed 
power  of  considering  crimes  punishable  by  death;  “moyenne  jus- 
tice” dealt  with  debts  of  small  amount,  or  misdemeanors  punish- 
able by  fine;  “basse  justice”  with  seigniorial  dues  and  profits.” 
v.  1,  p.  365.  These  terms,  compared  with  the  “high,  middle,  and  low 
jurisdiction”  of  the  patroon  charters,  evidently  show  French  in- 
fluence on  the  charter-makers,  at  least  as  to  the  judicial  system. 

The  “Cent  Associes”  surrendered  their  charter  to  the  crown 
in  1663;  but  Louis  XIV  continued  the  system;  the  territorial  and 
social  conditions  created  being  closely  akin  to  those  existing  in  old 
France;  yet  the  circumstances  were  such  that  its  object  and  char- 
acter were  very  different.  The  lands  were  not  conquered,  nor  the 
grants  made  to  repay  services  rendered,  but  given  as  compensation 
for  the  cost  of  clearing  and  colonizing  them;  the  object  being,  not 
to  create  privileges,  but  to  promote  settlement.  Jean  Bourdon,  the 
first  surveyor-general  under  the  plan,  made  the  seigneuries  6 miles 
front  on  the  river  by  6 or  10  miles  deep;  and  the  seigneurs  fol- 
lowed that  method,  sub-dividing  so  that  each  lot  was  2,  3,  or  4 arpents 
(half-acres)  at  the  front  and  40  to  80  deep;  thus  causing  the  houses 
to  be  erected  close  to  each  other  on  the  frontage,  and  leaving  a pub- 
lic road  between  them  and  the  river.  The  long,  narrow  farms 
spread  from  Quebec  to  Montreal  on  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence; so  that  in  1720  sleighs  or  carts  could  travel  the  180  miles  of 
that  distance  through  a sort  of  street  lined  at  every  half-mile  or  so 
with  houses  for  the  comfort  of  travellers.  In  1681,  there  were  60 
seigneuries.  The  original  seigneurs,  though  titled,  were  poor.  In 
1715  many  had  already  sold  their  rights  to  sons  of  well-to-do  rent- 
ers (censitaires),  popularly  known  as  “habitants;”  for  the  trade 
concern  was  first  of  all ; and  it  is  a question  whether  the  tract  was 
ever  properly  recognizable  as  an  agricultural  colony.”  These  de- 
tails of  the  ^Canadian  seigniories  taken  from  Benj.  Suite’s  chapter  in 
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“Canada,  an  Encyclopedia  of  the  Country,”  v.  3,  pages  119-135, 
under  the  title  “The  Seigneurial  Tenure  in  Lower  Canada,”  show 
the  likeness  of  the  plan  to  that  followed  in  “Freedoms  and  Exemp- 
tions,” for  patroonships ; though  it  migh  be  added  that  probably 
the  earliest  idea  for  a water  frontage  was  water  travel  and  trans- 
portation, in  the  absence  of  all  roads  through  unbroken  wilderness 
and  woods. 

The  Seigniorial  system  was  not  abolished  in  Canada  until  Dec., 
1854;  on  the  ground  that  notwithstanding  it  had  most  of  the  good 
features  of  the  old  French  seigniorage  without  its  worst  abuses,  it 
fettered  the  operations  both  of  the  lord  and  the  tenant,  toward  im- 
provement. 

The  Judicial  System  of  the  Patroonships  of  New  N etherland 
—Under  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  all  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments were  simply  parts  of  New  Netherland,  without  sub-division. 
The  English  settlements,  on  the  contrary,  began  with  the  unit  of 
organization  and  government,  such  as  in  England  was  usually 
called  a parish;  but  as  the  smallest  unit  of  civil  government,  which 
in  most  cases  coincided  in  geographical  extent  with  the  ecclesiastical 
unit  or  parish,  it  was  called  a township;  in  New  England,  a town; 
its  body  of  inhabitants  being  a dissenting  congregation,  compelled 
by  its  circumstances  and  its  inborn  sense  of  order  and  desire  for  it, 
to  be  self-governing,  since  it  would  not  abide  anarchy.  Holland, 
until  a few  years  before  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  was 
formed,  had  been  under  the  “Holy  Roman  Empire,”  and  still  had 
Roman  law;  it  had  had  compulsory  and  exclusive  education  in  the 
doctrine  that  one  class  of  mankind  was  born  to  rule;  but  had  dis- 
covered that  some  achieve  power  through  wealth;  yet  the  common 
people  in  New  Netherland  were  carefully  excluded  from  a voice  in 
the  government,  as  long  as  it  was  possible  in  view  of  the  examples 
of  successful  self-government  before  them  in  the  neighboring  Eng- 
lish towns. 

Article  IX  of  the  “Freedoms  and  Exemptions”  of  1629,  in  its 
requirements  of  the  patroons  has  “Those  who  send  persons  over 
to  settle  colonies,  shall  furnish  them  with  proper  instructions  in 
order  that  they  may  be  ruled  and  governed  comformably  to  the  rule 
of  government  made,  or  to  be  made  by  the  Board  of  the  Nineteen, 
as  well  in  the  political  as  in  the  judicial  government.”  Article  VI 
had  already  bestowed  upon  the  Patroon  “the  chief  command  and 
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lower  jurisdictions”  which  O’Callaghan14  explains;  “empowered  to 
administer  civil  and  criminal  justice,  in  person,  or  by  deputy,  within 
his  colonie;  to  appoint  local  officers  and  magistrates;  to  erect 
courts,  and  to  take  cognizance  of  crimes  committed  within  his 
limits ; to  keep  a gallows,  if  such  were  required,  for  the  execution  of 
malefactors.”  The  right  to  inflict  punishments  of  minor  severity 
was  necessarily  included  in  that  which  authorized  capital  conviction, 
and  accordingly  we  find  various  instances  of  persons  . . . 

banished  from  the  colonie,  or  ordered  to  corporal  chastisement,  fine 
or  imprisonment,  according  to  the  grade  of  their  offence.  In  civil 
cases,  all  disputes  between  man  and  man,  whether  relating  to  con- 
tracts, titles,  possessions,  or  boundaries ; injuries  to  property,  per- 
son or  character;  claims  for  rent,  and  all  other  demands  between 
the  Patroon  and  his  tenants  were  also  investigated,  and  decided  by 
these  courts ; from  the  judgment  of  which,  in  matters  affecting  life 
and  limb,  and  in  suits  where  the  sum  in  litigation  exceeded  $20,  ap- 
peals lay  to  the  Director-general  and  Council  at  Fort  Amsterdam. 
But  the  local  authorities,  it  must  be  added,  were  so  jealous  of  this 
privilege  that  they  obliged  the  colonists,  on  settling  within  their 
jurisdiction,  to  promise  not  to  appeal  from  any  sentence  of  the 
local  tribunal.  The  laws  in  force  here  were,  as  in  the  other  sec- 
tions of  New  Netherland,  the  civil  code,  the  enactments  of  the  States 
General,  the  ordinances  of  the  West  India  Company,  and  of  the 
Director-general  and  Council,  when  properly  published  within  the 
colonie,  and  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Patroon  and  his  co- 
directors or  the  local  authorities  might  establish  and  enact.  The 
government  was  vested  in  a general  court  which  exercised  executive, 
legislative  or  municipal,  and  judicial  functions,  and  which  was  com- 
posed of  two  commissaries  (gecommitteerden)  two  councillors, 
styled  indiscriminately  raets-persoonen,  gerechts  - persoonen  or 
raedts-vrienden,  or  schepenen,  and  who  answered  to  modern  jus- 
tices of  the  peace.  Adjoined  to  this  court  were  a colonial  secretary, 
a sheriff  or  schout-fiscaal,  and  a gerechts-bode,  court-messenger,  or 
constable.  Each  of  these  received  a small  compensation,  either  in 
the  shape  of  a fixed  salary  or  fees;  the  commissaries  and  magis- 
trates fifty,  one  hundred,  or  two  hundred  guilders  annually,  accord- 
ing to  their  standing ; the  secretary  one  hundred  guilders ; and  the 
court  messenger  one  hundred  and  fifty,  with  the  addition  of  trifling 

140’Callaghan,  Hist,  of  New  Netherland,  v.  i,  pp.  320-332. 
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fees  for  transcript  and  the  service  of  papers.  The  magistrates  of 
the  colonie  held  office  for  a year,  the  court  appointing  their  suc- 
cessors from  among  the  other  settlers,  or  continuing  those  already 
in  office,  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  service,  as  it  is  deemed 
proper.  The  most  important  functionary  attached  to  this  govern- 
ment was,  as  throughout  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  schout- 
fiscaal,  who  in  discharge  of  his  public  functions  was  bound  by  in- 
structions received  from  the  Patroon  and  co-directors,  similar  in 
tenor  to  those  given  to  the  same  officer  at  the  Manhattans.  No  man 
in  the  colonie  was  to  be  subject  to  loss  of  life  or  property  unless  by 
sentence  of  a court  composed  of  five  persons;  and  all  who  were 
under  accusation  were  entitled  to  a speedy  and  impartial  trial.  The 
public  prosecutor  was  particularly  enjoined  not  to  receive  presents 
or  bribes,  nor  to  be  interested  in  trade  or  commerce,  either  directly 
or  indirectly;  and  in  order  that  he  might  be  attentive  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties,  and  thoroughly  independent,  he  was  secured 
a fixed  salary,  a free  house,  and  all  fines  amounting  to  ten  guilders 
or  under,  besides  one-third  part  of  all  forfeitures  and  amendes  over 
that  sum  were  his  perquisites.”  (Legal  & Judicial  History  of  N.  Y. 
ed.  by  Alden  Chester.) 

The  above  judicial  system  consisting  of  a schout  and  a court  of 
schepens  was  laid  out  for  Rensselaerswyck  in  1632,  but  not  actually 
set  up  until  1634.  The  second  schout,  J.  A.  Planck,  was  succeeded 
by  Adriaen  van  der  Donck  till  1646,  he  by  Nicolas  Coorn,  followed 
by  Gerard  Swart.  The  patroon  system  at  Rensselaerswyck  lasted 
for  more  than  fifty  years  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
though  the  name  was  changed  in  1691  from  “Collony  Rensselaer- 
wyck”  to  “Manor  of  Rensselaerswyck. ” There  are  no  records  un- 
til Brandt  van  Slichtenhorst  entered  office  as  the  first  Director  of 
Rensselaerswyck,  in  1648;  thence  complete  records  until  April  10, 
1652,  when  the  court  was  greatly  weakened  by  Gov.  Stuyvesant; 
and  in  1664,  it  was  united  with  Albany  court.  The  change  from  the 
Dutch  system  of  government  and  laws,  in  the  Dutch  settlements  in 
New  York,  was  intentionally  made  very  gradual  in  order  to  avoid 
friction,  and  to  fulfill  the  articles  of  capitulation,  1664  ;15  of  which 
the  more  important  are  Art.  III.  All  people  shall  continue  free 
denizens,  and  shall  enjoy  their  lands,  houses,  and  goods,  whereso- 

15Doc.  Rel.  to  Colon.  Hist,  of  State  of  N.  Y.,  v.  2,  pp.  250-253. 
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ever  they  are  within  this  country,  and  dispose  of  them  as  they 
please.” 

VIII.  The  Dutch  here  shall  enjoy  the  liberty  of  their  con- 
sciences in  Divine  worship  and  church  discipline.  XI.  The  Dutch 
here  shall  enjoy  their  own  customs  concerning  their  inheritances. 
XII.  All  publique  writings  and  records  which  concern  the  inherit- 
ance of  any  people,  or  the  reglement  (regulations)  of  the  church  or 
province,  or  orphans  shall  be  carefully  kept  by  those  in  whose  hands 
they  now  are ; and  such  writings  as  particularly  concern  the  States 
General  may  at  any  time  be  sent  to  them.” 

The  inhabitants  of  Rensselaerswyck,  mostly  farmers,  could 
not  own  their  farms  or  homes,  but  held  them  on  long  leases,  paying 
annual  “ground-rent.”  The  refusal  of  the  sons  of  the  last  proprietor 
to  accept  from  the  tenants  any  proposition  to  buy  out  all  the  lease- 
holds caused  the  organization  of  the  “anti-renters,”  who  became 
a political  party,  and  from  1842  to  1847  elected  about  one-eighth 
of  the  members  of  the  New  York  Legislature.  On  account  of  the 
great  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  Van  Rensselaer  rents,  the  pro- 
prietors were  induced  to  sell,  and  Col.  Walter  S.  Church,  who  pur- 
chased a great  part  of  the  rights,  parcelled  out  the  land  to  many 
purchasers. 

As  showing  the  conditions  of  tenancy  under  a patroon  or  a 
manorial  proprietor  we  present  a copy  of  the  lease  to  Arendt  van 
Corlaerof  a farm  at  Port  Schuyler  in  1647.  (Translation)16  “We, 
the  guardians  and  tutors  of  Jean  van  Rensselaer,  Patroon  of 
the  colonie  called  Rensselaerswyck,  situate  on  the  North  River  in 
New  Netherland,  &c.,  have  leased  and  farmed  unto  Arnt  van  Curler 
. . . the  Bouwery  named  the  Flatte  (de  Vlachte)  and  the  here- 

after mentioned  appurtenances  for  the  term  of  six  successive  years, 
the  farm  lease  beginning  and  terminating  on  the  first  of  September, 
and  that  of  the  house  on  the  first  of  May,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
eight  and  forty.  I.  Firstly,  the  Patroon  retains  for  himself  the 
tenths  of  all  grain  fruits,  the  products  which  shall  be  raised  off  this 
bouwery.  II.  This  bouwery  contains  about— morgens  of  farm  land, 
of  which  the  lessee  shall  be  bound  yearly  to  cultivate— morgens; 
and  may  in  addition  clear  as  much  land  as  he  shall  be  able  to  till 
with  his  people,  without  subletting  or  farming  the  same  during  the 

10G.  B.  Anderson,  Landmarks  of  Rensselaer  County,  pages  25-27.  For  leases  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  property  in  Rensselaerswyck,  see  Van  Rensslaer-Bowier  Mss.,  pp.  746-783. 
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continuance  of  this  lease;  with  the  understanding  that  the  lessee 
shall  take  the  crops  standing  in  the  field  on  the  commencement  here- 
of such  as  they  are,  paying  the  Patroon  therefor  according  to  the 
valuation  of  impartial  persons;  the  Patroon  agreeing  on  the  other 
side  to  take  the  crops  which  shall  be  standing  on  the  extinction  of 
this  lease  at  a valuation.  III.  The  lessee  shall  be  entitled  to  so 
much  pasture  as  he  shall  require  for  his  cattle  without  paying  any 
extra  rent  further  than  only  one  guilder  for  every  swine  that  ranges 
in  the  woods.  IV.  And  for  the  cultivation  of  said  bouwerie  there 
shall  be  delivered  to  him  for  his  use  six  cows,  two  heifers,  six  mares, 
two  studs  or  oxen  from  among  those  on  this  bouwery,  and  that  on 
halves,  to  wit:  one-half  the  produce  shall  be  for  the  Patroon,  and 
the  other  half  for  the  lessee ; it  being  well  understood  that  the  lessee 
is  bound  to  restore  the  given  number,  according  to  the  choice  of  the 
Patroon,  and  to  divide  the  remainder,  half  and  half,  without  the 
lessee  pretending  to  have  any  claim  for  their  maintenance  or  pay- 
ment, or  for  the  above-mentioned  restitution.  V.  And  it  is  specif- 
ically conditioned  that  the  lessee  shall  not  have  power  to  keep  on 
this  bouwery  any  other  cattle  of  private  individuals,  nor  to  lend, 
alienate,  or  give  away  during  the  continuance  of  the  lease  of  this 
bouwry,  any  of  the  received  stock,  without  our  special  consent ; and 
he  shall  duly  convey  and  ride  all  the  manure  on  and  over  the  land. 
VI.  For  the  use  of  which  bouwery,  and  occupancy  of  the  house,  the 
lessee  shall  pay  yearly  to  the  Patroon  the  sum  of  500  guilders 
(=$200),  but  for  the  first  year  a deduction  of  150  guilders  shall  be 
made  in  regard  that  he  convey  his  laborers  thither  at  his  own  ex- 
pense,—which  payment  shall  be  made,  the  first  half  in  November, 
and  the  other  half  in  February,  in  merchantable  beaver  hides,  at 
four  guilders  the  pound,  or  in  grain  at  the  current  rate  as  the  same 
is  sold  in  the  colonies,  or  in  ready  current  money.  VII.  The  lessee 
shall  be  liolden  to  keep  the  house  and  buildings  in  good  repair,  and 
to  preserve  and  maintain  the  bouwery  in  good  order  at  his  own 
expense,  provided  the  house  shall  be  first  delivered  to  him  wind- 
and  weather-tight,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  he  shall  deliver 
it  up  in  the  same  state.  VIII.  It  is  well  understood  that  the  lessee 
is  holden  over  and  above  the  aforesaid  rent,  during  the  winter  sea- 
son to  cut  in  the  forest  for  the  Patroon,  ten  pieces  of  oak  or  fir 
wood,  which  shall  be  pointed  out  to  him,  and  bring  the  same  to  the 
shore ; also,  every  year  to  give  3 days  ’ service  with  his  wagon  and 
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horses,  to  the  Patroon  or  his  guardians;  also,  each  year  to  cut, 
split,  and  bring  to  the  water-side  two  fathoms  of  hickory  or  other 
firewood;  further,  to  deliver  yearly  to  the  Director,  as  quit-rent, 
one-half  mud  (2  bu.)  wheat,  20  pounds  of  butter,  and  two  pair  of 
fowls.  IX.  The  lessee  shall  not  lodge  any  strange  traders  in  his 
house  nor  bring  nor  receive  their  goods,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  all 
the  conditions  granted  to  him,  and  to  bp  ejected  as  a perfidious  man. 
X.  And  in  case  any  question  should  arise  between  the  lessee  and 
others,  the  same  shall  be  submitted  to  the  commissioners  there, 
without  any  appeal  or  further  complaint  being  allowed.  XI.  The 
lessee  submits  himself,  moreover,  as  a faithful  subject  to  all  the 
regulations,  orders,  and  conditions  made  by  the  Patroon,  and  read 
before  him,  regarding  dwelling  together,  and  to  all  the  statutes  and 
ordinances  to  be  hereafter  made.  (Two  other  articles,  supple- 
mentary to  these). 

The  English  Manors  in  Colonial  New  York.— The  English 
manors  in  New  York  were  granted  under  an  Act  known  as  “12 
Charles  II,  cap.  24,”  passed  in  1660,  under  the  title,  “An  Act  tak- 
ing away  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries  and  tenure  in  capite  by 
knight  service  and  purveyance,  and  for  settling  a revenue  upon  his 
Majesty  in  lieu  thereof.”  The  fourth  section  of  this  Act  provides 
“that  all  tenures  hereafter  to  be  created  by  the  King’s  Majesty, 
his  heirs  or  successors,  upon  any  gifts  or  grants  of  any  manors, 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  of  any  estate  of  inheritance  at 
the  common  law,  shall  be  in  free  and  common  soccage  only,  and  not 
by  knight  service  or  in  capite.”  So  no  feudal  rights  or  privileges 
were  granted  in  New  York,  by  the  patent  which  Charles  II  gave  on 
March  12,  1664,  to  the  Duke  of  York— the  king  himself  having  no 
power  to  grant  such  to  any  one;  since  the  Act  in  effect  abolished 
the  Norman  feudal  tenure  by  service,  in  consideration  of  a payment 
of  revenue  taxes  substituted  therefor,  and  marks  the  final  ending 
of  the  feudal  system  in  England.  (See  American  Students’  Black- 
stone.)  Hence  the  manors  of  New  York  are  modern  freehold 
manors,  not  feudal.  The  tenure  by  which  the  Duke  of  York  himself 
held  as  proprietor  of  the  province  of  New  York  was  of  the  same 
nature,  as  represented  by  his  patent  granted  March  12,  1664:  “To 
be  holden  of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  as  of  our  Mannor  of 
East  Greenwich  in  our  county  of  Kent,  in  free  and  common  soccage 
and  not  in  capite,  nor  by  Knight  service.” 
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1.  The  earliest  of  the  English  manor  grants  in  New  York  was 

Fordham,  Nov.  13,  1671,  by  the  Duke  of  York  “To  John  Archer, 
his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  fully  . . . as  if  he  held  the  same 
immediately  from  his  Majesty”  the  tenure  being  the  conventional 
one,  “as  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich  . . . in  free  and  com- 

mon soccage  and  by  fealty  only,  yielding,  rendering  and  paying 
yearly  and  every  year  ...  as  an  acknowledgement  and  quit- 
rent,  twenty  bushels  of  good'peas,  upon  the  first  day  of  March.” 

2.  The  next  manor  grant  in  point  of  time  was  Livingston 

manor,  granted  by  James  II  through  Gov.  Dongan,  July  22,  1686 
“unto  the  said  Robert  Livingston  . . . his  Heirs  and  Assigns 
forever  . . . rendering  and  paying  as  a Quitt  Rent  for  the 

same  twenty  shillings  Current  Money  of  the  Province  yearly  and 
every  year  at  Albany  on  the  five  and  twentieth  day  of  March.  I 
have  and  by  these  presents  doe  erect  and  make  the  said  tracts 
. . . into  one  Lordship  and  Manor  of  Livingston;  and  I the 

said  Thomas  Dongan  have  also  given  unto  the  said  Robert  Living- 
ston . . . full  power  and  authority  at  all  times  . . . one 

Court  Leet  and  one  Court  Baron  to  hold  . . . and  to  distrain 

for  the  rents,  services,  and  other  sums  of  money  payable  by  virtue 
of  the  premises,  and  means  of  possessing  all  waifs,  estrays,  wrecks, 
deodands  . . . together  with  Advowson  and  right  of  patronage 

to  all  and  every  church  and  churches  erected  or  established.”  (Doc. 
Hist,  of  N.  Y.,  vol.  3,  p.  622-7  of  8vo.  ed.) 

(Court  baron  was  the  original  manorial  court.  Later  it  came 
to  exercise  police  powers,  a court  leet  for  petty  crimes,  and  de- 
pended for  authority  on  royal  franchise.  Advowson  was  a request 
to  the  bishop  to  admit  the  clergyman  named  in  the  request  to  the 
rectorship  of  the  church  named.) 

3.  Pelham  manor  grant  by  James  II,  Oct.  25,  1687,  to  John  Pell 

. . . including  the  privilege  of  “One  Court  Leet  and  one  Court 

Baron,  with  Advowson  and  right  of  patronage  . . . paying 

therefor  yearly  . . . twenty  shillings  ...  on  the  five  and 

twentieth  day  of  the  month  of  March  in  lieu  and  stead  of  all  rents, 
services,  and  demands  whatever.” 

4.  Philipseborough  manor  grant  by  William  and  Mary,  June 

12,  1693 : with  privilege  of  one  court  leet  and  one  court  baron,  ad- 
vowson and  right  of  church  patronage  “to  Frederick  Philipse,  his 
heirs  and  assigns  forever  . . . paying  ...  on  the  feast 

of  the  Annunciation  . . . the  annual  rent  of  £4  12s.  . . . 
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Philips  proprietor  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  being  a Tory,  his 
great  estate  was  confiscated  and  sold. 

5.  Morrisania  manor  grant  by  William  III,  May  8,  1697,  to 
Lewis  Morris,  yielding  the  annual  rent  of  six  shillings. 

6.  Cortland  manor  grant  June  17,  1687,  the  north  part  of 

Westchester  county,  from  the  Hudson  to  the  first  boundary  line 
between  New  York  and  Connecticut,  20  miles  by  10,  “granted  to 
Stephen  van  Cortland  . . . one  Court  Leet  and  one  Court  Baron 
to  hold  . . . and  to  distrain  for  the  rents  . . . and  means 

for  possessing  all  waifs  . . . together  with  Advowson  and 
right  of  patronage  . . . and  wee  do  . . . appoint  . . . 
Stephen  van  Cortland  to  be  our  sole  and  only  Ranger  . . . and 

after  the  expiration  of  20  years  next  ensuing  . . . grant  (that 

he)  shall  and  may  return  and  send  a Desent  inhabitant  in  and  of 
said  manor  to  be  a representative  of  said  Manor  in  every  Assem- 
bly.” Rent  40  shillings.  (The  only  other  manors  to  which  repre- 
sentation was  granted,  were  Rensselaerwyck,  1705,  and  Livingston, 
in  1715. 

7.  Scarsdale  manor  granted  by  William  III,  March  21,  1701, 
to  Caleb  Heathcote.  Rent  £5.  The  manor  was  partitioned  in  1778 
and  now  forms  Mamaroneck,  Scarsdale,  and  part  of  Harrison  and 
North  Castle. 

8.  Capt.  Thomas  Chambers  of  Esopus  was  granted  Oct.  16, 
1672,  a manor  by  implication  “to  enjoy  like  and  equal  privileges 
with  other  manors  within  the  government.”  Gov.  Dongan  issued 
a new  patent,  erecting  his  lands  into  a Lordship  and  Manor  of  Fox 
Hall,  and  allowed  to  him  one  Court  Leet  and  one  Court  Baron. 

9.  Horse  Neck,  (now  Lloyd’s  Neck)  Oyster  Bay,  was  erected 
into  a manor  by  Dongan,  1685,  called  “Queens  Village,”  but  it  was 
annexed  to  the  town  in  1691. 

10.  Judge  John  Palmer  was  granted  by  Gov.  Dongan,  March 
31,  1687,  25,000  acres  on  Staten  Island,  called  “the  Lordship  and 
Manor  of  Cassiltowne,”  but  the  grant  was  transferred  to  Gov.  Don- 
gan April  16,  1687. 

11.  According  to  Thompson  (Hist,  of  L.  I.,  vol.  I,  p.  477-8,  Col. 
William  Smith  bought  Oct.  22,  1688,  Little  Neck,  Brookhaven,  which 
Gov.  Fletcher  erected  into  a manor  by  the  name  of  St.  George,  Oct. 
9,  1693. 
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Private  Estates  Called  Manors— Christopher  Billopp  was 
granted  in  1668,  a tract  on  Staten  Island,  called  the  Manor  of 
Bentley,  now  Tottenwick.  The  Viscount  de  Fronsac  gives 
the  title  of  manor  to  several  private  estates.  Governor  Ben- 
jamin Fletcher  he  calls  Lord  of  Fletcher  manor,  but  vol.  4, 
Doc.  Rel.  to  Hist,  of  N.  Y.  says,  “There  is  but  one  house  on  it,  or 
rather  a hutt,”  in  1701.  He  lists  also  Lion  Gardiner,  Lord  of  Gar- 
diner Manor ; Thomas  Mayhew,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Tysbury,  1671 ; 
and  his  brother  Matthew,  Lord  of  Mayhew  Manor,  1685,  both  on 
Martha’s  Vineyard,  the  Duke’s  county  of  the  Duke  of  York.  His 
“Philip  P.  Schuyler,  1650,  Lord  of  Beverwyk”  is  doubly  impossi- 
ble, Beverwyk  being  held  by  the  Van  Rensselaers  until  1652.  His 
Isaak  Kip,  Lord  of  Kipsburg,  is  another  of  his  pseudo-titles,  and 
is  a like  antedate,  as  the  tract  was  granted  June  2,  1688,  to  his  sons 
Hendrik  and  Jacobus.  A similar  title,  Lord  of  Pavonia  Villa,  is 
attributed  to  the  early  Governor,  Francis  Lovelace,  1670;  but  the 
only  record,  1680,  calls  it  merely,  “the  farm  of  Col.  Francis  Love- 
lace.” 

The  manors  of  Westchester  county  alone  have  been  treated  in 
detail  by  previous  writers,  but  the  others  have  been  gleaned  from 
official  documents  of  N.  Y.  colony.  For  Westchester  county,  see 
De  Lancey’s  in  Scharf’s  History  of  Westchester  County,  vol.  I, 
chapter  IV. 
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The  Forty-ninth  Parallel  west  of  the  Rocky 

Mountains 

By  Francis  E.  Smith,  Tacoma,  Washington 

REGON  Territory  was  organized  August  14,  1848.  The 
grounds  of  our  title  to  any  of  its  area  are  obscure.  In 
treating  with  Great  Britain  for  the  establishment  of 
our  northern  boundary  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
this  region  was  claimed  on  three  grounds— that  of  dis- 
covery and  occupation,  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  and  cession  from 
Spain.  On  which  of  the  three  grounds  we  succeeded  in  having  the 
boundary  established  on  the  forty-ninth  parallel  will  never  be  ascer- 
tained, and  is  of  little  moment. 

(Henry  Gannett,  boundaries  United  States  and  territories, 
Gov.  Printing  Office,  1885,  House  Mis.  Docs.  2nd  session,  48th  Con- 
gress, Pages  128  and  20.) 


The  forty-ninth  parallel  west  of  the  meridian  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  is  the  most  unique  demarcation  line  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  It  divides  the  Anglo-American  Race  on  the  American  conti- 
nent into  two  branches,  American  and  Canadian.  The  American 
branch  began  with  the  Virginia  Colony  in  the  year  1607 ; the  Cana- 
dian branch  began  in  the  year  1763,  when  France  surrendered  to 
Great  Britain  all  of  her  possessions  in  North  America,  eastward  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 

During  the  year  1749,  the  French  Governor-General  of  Canada 
laid  plans  for  an  advance  on  the  Ohio  River  in  opposition  to  the 
Ohio  Company.  The  plans  of  the  French  Canadian  authorities 
called  for  a line  of  forts  from  Erie  Pennsylvania  to  the  Ohio  River 
and  tributaries.  The  French  assumed  that  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains marked  the  western  boundary  of  the  American  colonies.  The 
Ohio  Company  belonged  to  the  American  colonies.  The  attempt  to 
build  forts  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio  by  the  American  company 
was  regarded  by  the  French-Canadians  as  an  infringement  on  their 
rights.  To  protect  their  rights  they  began  the  erection  of  a line  of 
forts. 

Governor  Dinwiddie  of  Virginia  determined  to  attempt  to  put 
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a stop  to  the  building  of  the  French-Canadian  forts.  Governor 
Dinwiddie  commissioned  a young  man  by  the  name  of  George  Wash- 
ington to  visit  the  commander  of  the  French-Canadian  forces  on  the 
Ohio  to  enquire  his  reason  for  building  the  forts  and  invading  a 
territory  claimed  by  the  American  colonies.  George  Washington 
was  known  at  the  time  as  “A  Person  of  Distinction.”  During  his 
visit  he  learned  a lesson  that  served  him  well  at  Valley  Forge. 

During  the  decade  between  the  years  1749  and  1759,  the  Ameri- 
cans and  Canadians  formed  the  habit  of  thinking  westward.  By  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  1763,  the  Ohio  Valley  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  American  colonies.  During  the  year  1774,  the  British  Par- 
liament extended  the  Province  of  Canada  down  the  Ohio  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Mississippi,  and  up  the  latter  to  its  source.  The 
American  War  for  Independence  began  in  the  year  1774.  January 
24,  1776,  the  American  Congress  addressed  a letter  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Canada  inviting  them  to  unite  their  forces  with  the 
Americans.  Many  of  the  Canadians  were  uneducated  and  could  not 
read  the  address ; they  relied  on  the  clergy  and  gentry  to  read  and 
interpret  the  message.  No  doubt  the  fact  that  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory had  been  added  to  the  domain  of  Canada  by  parliamentary 
enactment  was  a strong  factor  and  persuasive  argument  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy  and  gentry  which  was  used  to  good  effect  in 
persuading  the  Canadians  to  remain  in  the  British  Empire. 

The  treaty  of  1783,  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  closed  the  War  for  Independence.  By  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  Great  Britain  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  of  the  Northwest 
Territory,  comprising  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  The  United  States  having  no  King 
who  could  hold  crown  lands,  the  territory  became  Congress  land. 
The  first  land  held  by  the  American  Congress.  Massachusetts  and 
Virginia  ceded  their  claims  to  the  American  Congress. 

Independence  and  peace  having  been  established,  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  was  turned  to  an  examination  of  the  actual 
condition  of  the  country.  The  nation  was  deeply  in  debt  to  its 
citizens  and  foreign  nations.  The  country  was  drained  of  money, 
the  people  could  not  pay  their  taxes.  The  people  were  called  upon 
to  pay  the  arrears  due  the  soldiers  of  the  army.  Some  of  the  states 
attempted,  by  imposing  heavy  taxes,  to  support  their  credit  and 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  soldiers.  The  people  rebelled  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  year  1787.  Some  plan  had  to  be  devised  which  would 
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meet  the  demands  of  the  soldiers.  During  the  month  of  July,  1787, 
the  American  Congress  passed  the  Northwest  Ordinance  for  the 
relief  of  the  soldiers.  By  the  terms  of  the  Ordinance,  Americans 
could  go  in  and  possess  the  Congress  Land.  Canadians  and  other 
people  from  foreign  countries  had  to  become  American  citizens  be- 
fore they  could  occupy  Congress  Land. 

While  Canada  was  a French  territory,  French  traders  and 
trappers  advanced  up  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior. 
They  established  themselves  on  Mackinaw  Island.  The  Northwest 
Fur  Company  of  Montreal  was  formed  during  the  year  1783.  The 
new  company  followed  the  footsteps  of  the  French  company  and 
located  their  headquarters  on  Mackinaw  Island.  Near  the  head  of 
Lake  Superior  they  established  a portage  between  the  Lake  and 
the  Pigeon  River. 

The  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as 
agreed  upon  by  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  placed  Mackinaw  Island  and  the  portage  near  the  head  of 
Lake  Superior  within  United  States  territory.  During  the  year 
1800,  the  United  States  government  placed  a collector  of  customs 
on  Mackinaw  Island  and  at  the  portage  near  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior.  Heavy  duties  were  laid  on  all  British  merchandise  pass- 
ing these  points.  The  south  fur  trade  by  way  of  Lake  Michigan, 
was,  in  consequence,  wholly  given  up  by  the  Northwest  Fur  Com- 
pany. To  escape  the  payment  of  duties,  the  Northwestern  people 
opened  up  another  portage,  at  great  expense,  about  forty  miles  to 
the  northeastward. 

The  boundary  line  provided  for  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  passed 
up  the  Pigeon  River  from  Lake  Superior,  through  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  to  its  northwestern  extremity,  and  overland  to  the  source 
of  the  Mississippi,  directly  west  of  the  northwest  point  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods.  During  the  year  1796,  the  Northwestern  people  dis- 
covered that  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  River  was  a considerable 
distance  south  of  the  northwest  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 
They  immediately  set  about  making  a survey  of  the  country,  intend- 
ing to  make  a small  map  of  the  country  and  lay  it  before  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Great  Britain.  Before  they 
could  put  their  plans  into  execution,  the  secret  was  divulged  to  the 
United  States  government.  Immediately  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment dispatched  a special  messenger  to  England  with  instruc- 
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tions  to  confer  with  the  government  of  Great  Britain  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  international  boundary  on  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
west  of  the  meridian  of  the  northwest  point  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods.  The  English  government  readily  agreed  to  the  proposal 
of  the  American  envoy.  The  line  agreed  upon  extended  west  to  the 
east  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Under  this  agreement  the  United 
States  retained  the  northeast  section  of  the  State  of  Minnesota.  The 
Canadian  Company  was  driven  to  distraction.  They  began  to  feel 
that  all  the  United  States  needed  to  do  was  to  ask  for  it,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  would  give  them  all  of  Canada.  The 
Canadian  Company  felt  the  loss  of  trade  keenly  and  determined  to 
push  their  operation  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  if  possible 
extend  their  operations  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  During  the  year  of 
1801  they  attempted  to  cross  the  Rockies  but  met  with  opposition 
from  the  eastern  Indians  who  were  opposed  to  the  western  Indians 
being  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition. 

During  the  year  1805  Lewis  and  Clark  crossed  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains to  the  south  fork  of  the  Columbia  River.  Their  operations 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Indians  to  the  region  of  the  head 
waters  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  this  relieved  the  situation  on  the 
Canadian  line.  During  the  year  1807,  the  Canadians  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  Rockies  and  establishing  themselves  on  the  head  waters 
of  the  Columbia  River. 

During  the  year  1811,  an  American  Company  entered  the 
Columbia  River  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  established  themselves 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  Here  they  built  a fort  and  named 
it  Astoria.  A few  months  later  the  Canadians  came  down  the  river 
and  found  the  territory  occupied  by  Americans.  The  Canadians 
declared  war  on  the  Americans,  ran  up  the  British  flag,  and  kept  it 
there  until  the  Americans  capitulated  by  selling  out  to  the  North- 
western Fur  Company  of  Montreal.  During  the  war  of  1812,  a 
British  warship  entered  the  river  and  took  possession  of  the  fort 
and  named  it  “Fort  George.”  The  treaty  of  Ghent,  which  closed 
the  war,  restored  the  fort  to  the  United  States.  Fort  Astoria  was 
the  only  center  of  commerce  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America  at 
that  time.  The  restoration  of  the  fort  gave  the  United  States  juris- 
diction over  the  entire  Northwest  Coast  of  North  America,  with 
the  exception  of  Alaska.  During  the  year  1815,  the  United  States 
government  passed  a law  forbidding  British  traders  or  subjects 
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trading  or  trafficking  with  the  Indians  residing  within  the  territory 
of  the  United  States.  The  Canadian  company  clamored  for  a right 
to  trade  with  the  Indians  of  the  northwest  coast.  They  had  been 
driven  from  Mackinaw  Island  and  the  Lake  Superior  portage,  they 
refused  to  be  driven  from  the  Oregon  country.  Negotiations  over 
the  cession  of  the  Oregon  Country  began  anew  between  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  As  a compromise, 
a treaty  of  joint  occupation  was  signed  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, during  the  year  1818.  Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the 
subjects  of  both  nations  could  enter  the  country  and  occupy  the 
land.  The  Northwestern  Fur  Company  continued  in  business  until 
the  year  1822,  when  they  united  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 
The  stockholders  of  the  Canadian  company  became  the  wintering 
partners  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  the  managers  of  the 
united  company.  The  united  company  built  Fort  Vancouver  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  during  the  year  1825.  Fort  Vancouver  be- 
came the  center  of  commerce  for  the  great  Columbia  River  basin 
and  the  northwest  coast.  Ships  sailing  from  England  for  the  north- 
west coast  had  for  their  destination  the  Columbia  River.  In  course 
of  time  the  Oregon  country  became  known  in  England  as  ‘ ‘ Colum- 
bia.” The  map  makers  of  England  engrossed  the  name  “Colum- 
bia” on  all  of  their  maps.  When  the  time  came  for  selecting  a name 
for  the  maritime  province  of  Canada  on  the  Pacific  coast,  Queen 
Victoria  selected  “British  Columbia”  as  the  name,  because  she  had 
never  seen  a map  of  the  country  which  bore  any  other  name.  The 
word  “Oregon”  is  of  American  origin,  the  source  of  the  word  un- 
known. The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  used  the  Columbia  River  as 
part  of  a trans-continental  line  of  communication  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  coasts.  The  aboriginals  had  used  the  route  from 
time  immemorial.  Ethnologists  and  anthropologists  are  agreed 
that  the  Columbia  River  Indians  are  related  to  the  Algonquin  In- 
dians of  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent.  The  culture  of  the 
Columbia  River  Indians  is  similar  to  the1  culture  of  the  eastern 
Indians. 

Joint  Occupation,  1790-1870 — When  the  peace  delegates  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  met  in  Paris  for  a peace  confer- 
ence, in  the  year  1782,  the  British  delegation  claimed  the  right  to 
make  separate  treaties  with  each  of  the  several  states  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republic.  The  United  States  delegation  contested  the  claim 
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and  refused  to  treat  with  the  British  on  those  terms.  However, 
several  of  the  states  did  exercise  treaty  making  powers  with  the  In- 
dians and  possibly  with  foreign  nations.  David  Thompson  in  his 
remarks  on  the  Oregon  Territory  dated  June  10,  1845,  addressed  to 
Sir  James  Alexander,  Montreal,  says : 

In  1790,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  agreed  to  the 
joint  occupation  of  the  country,  from  latitude  42.  north,  to  latitude 
47.  north;  that  is  the  joint  occupation  of  a Territory  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  parallel  of  42.  (North) ; on  the  north  by  the  par- 
allel of  47  North!  on  the  east  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  on  the 
West  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

(Archives  Department,  British  Columbia,  report  for  year  end- 
ing December  31,  1913,  page  V 124.) 

The  original  Oregon-Columbia  country  embraced  all  of  the  ter- 
ritory bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  west 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  forty-second  parallel,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  well  known  degree  of  54.40.  The  governments 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  entered  into  a treaty  of 
Joint  Occupation  of  the  territory  during  the  year  1818.  With  the 
exception  of  the  treaty  mentioned  this  is  the  earliest  treaty  between 
the  two  governments  for  the  joint  occupation  of  the  territory.  Mr. 
Thompson  says  that  the  treaty  of  1790  was  renewed  in  1801  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  and  again  renewed  in  1818  for  an  indefinite 
time.  The  treaty  of  1818  was  renewed  in  1828,  for  an  indefinite 
period,  with  a proviso  that  either  government  could  annul  the 
treaty  at  any  time  by  serving  twelve  months  notice  on  the  other 
government.  Under  the  terms  of  the  1818  treaty,  the  territory  was 
neither  Crown  Land  or  Congress  Land.  Neither  the  President  of 
the  United  States  or  the  King  of  England  could  convey  one  acre  of 
land  to  a settler  or  any  other  person,  State  or  Colony.  The  treaty 
simply  gave  the  subjects  of  both  nations  the  right  to  enter  the  ter- 
ritory. 

The  King  of  England  granted  a license  to  operate  in  the  terri- 
tory, to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company;  the  Northwest  Company 
operated  without  a license.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  was  em- 
powered to  make  laws  and  execute  them  for  the  government  of  its 
own  servants.  The  King  of  England  appointed  no  magistrates 
west  of  Lake  Huron.  The  government  of  the  United  States  passed 
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no  ordinance  for  the  government  of  American  settlers, — they  were 
a law  unto  themselves.  There  were  no  courts  at  law  of  any  nature 
under  the  joint  control  of  both  governments. 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  established  their  headquarters 
at  Fort  Vancouver  on  the  Columbia  River.  From  that  point  they 
reached  the  recesses  of  the  interior  country  with  their  traders  and 
trappers.  Their  operations  extended  far  into  the  interior,  north, 
northeast,  east,  south  and  southeast.  Indian  tribes  in  all  sections 
were  visited;  the  servants  of  the  company  frequently  married  In- 
dian women.  The  influence  and  power  of  the  company  over  the  In- 
dians was  very  great.  Annually,  traders,  trappers  and  Indians 
gathered  at  Fort  Vancouver  for  a round-up.  The  fort  itself  sup- 
ported quite  a large  settlement,  ships  with  their  crews  were  in  the 
harbor.  The  annual  round-up  would  bring  together  a large  con- 
course of  people.  One  of  the  topics  of  conversation  at  these  gather- 
ings was  the  question  of  jurisdiction  over  the  territory.  Debates 
were  frequently  indulged  in  between  patriots  and  liberals.  The 
patriots  would  argue  in  favor  of  British  jurisdiction,  the  liberals 
would  argue  in  favor  of  United  States  jurisdiction.  The  patriots 
would  point  out  that  the  United  States  believed  in  slavery  and 
would  enslave  the  Indian  boys  engaged  by  the  American  mission- 
aries, that  the  American  people  were  not  united,  as  evidenced  by 
the  American  traders  who  visited  the  coast,  and  that  the  Americans 
generally  had  no  respect  for  law  and  order.  The  liberals  admitted 
that  all  this  was  true  but  that  the  territory  should  be  surrendered  to 
the  Americans  for  all  that.  The  patriots  severely  condemned  the 
officers  of  the  company  for  being  lenient  towards  the  Americans  who 
had  entered  the  country,  claiming  that  in  time  the  Americans  would 
repay  the  officers  by  seizing  the  country.  The  traders,  trappers  and 
Indians  would  depart  for  the  interior  filled  with  all  kinds  of  mis- 
leading ideas  of  the  Americans.  No  doubt  the  misleading  senti- 
ments carried  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  Oregon  country  by  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  servants  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  Whit- 
man massacre. 

American  missionaries  entered  the  Oregon  country  and  took 
up  their  abode  during  the  year  1834.  They  established  themselves 
near  Salem,  Oregon.  American  settlers  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  missionaries.  Here  they  staked  out  land  and  made  homes  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  Being  homemakers  they  came  in 
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touch  with  but  comparatively  few  Indians.  Their  influence  and 
power  over  the  Indians  was  small.  The  wrong  ideas  obtained  from 
the  servants  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  by  the  Indians,  in- 
fluenced them  against  the  Americans.  The  difficulty  of  maintaining 
a home  against  such  odds  was  very  great.  Having  no  land  laws  to 
govern  them,  the  Americans  staked  out  land  to  suit  themselves.  All 
went  well  for  a time,  but  soon  boundary  lines  between  parcels  of 
land  began  to  overlap  and  trouble  ensued.  For  the  protection  of 
their  rights,  the  Americans  organized  a provisional  government, 
soon  law  and  order  took  the  place  of  anarchism.  Evil  doers  were 
punished  according  to  law.  Under  such  conditions  the  boundary 
line  question  became  acute. 

President  Monroe,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  December  2, 
1823,  set  up  a single  determined  principle  for  the  guidance  of  Ameri- 
cans, in  the  following  language : 

At  the  proposal  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Government,  made 
through  the  minister  of  the  Emperor  residing  here,  a full  power 
and  instructions  have  been  transmitted  to  the  minister  of  the  United 
States  at  St.  Petersburg  to  arrange  by  amicable  negotiation  the 
respective  rights  and  interests  of  the  two  nations  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  this  continent.  ...  In  the  discussions  to  which  this 
interest  has  given  rise  and  in  the  arrangements  by  which  they  may 
terminate,  the  occasion  has  been  judged  proper  for  asserting,  as  a 
principle  in  which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States  are 
involved,  that  the  American  continents,  by  the  free  and  independent 
condition  which  they  have  assumed  and  maintain  are  henceforth 
not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any 
European  power. 

(Liberty  Documents,  selected  and  prepared  by  Mabel  Hill, 
Longmans.  Green  & Co.,  New  York.  1901.) 

Russia  and  the  United  States  adjusted  their  differences  over 
the  Northwest  Coast  of  America  by  a separate  convention  dated  at 
St.  Petersburg,  April  7-17,  1824.  The  terms  of  the  convention 
specified  that  both  nations  would  not  permit  their  citizens  to  estab- 
lish settlements  beyond  the  well  known  degree  of  54.40  north.  The 
Russians  were  to  confine  themselves  to  the  north  side  of  the  line, 
the  Americans  were  to  remain  south  of  the  line.  The  Americans 
claimed  all  of  the  Oregon  country  in  the  year  1823.  The  British 
claimed  that  the  limits  of  the  territory  ceded  to  the  United  States 
with  Astoria.  1814.  was  a matter  for  future  discussion.  During  the 
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year  of  1828,  British  diplomats  proposed  a dividing  line  across  the 
Oregon  country,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  along  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  to  where  it  intersected  the  Columbia  River,  thence  down 
the  middle  of  the  stream  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  President  Monroe 
had  spoken  his  famous  doctrine,  President  Polk  reiterated  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  in  bolder  language,  saying:  “This  is  the  sole  princi- 
ple the  British  crown  has  to  contend  with,  everything  else  is  argu- 
ment to  no  purpose.”  The  proposal  of  the  British  diplomats 
showed  a defective  knowledge  of  the  territory  in  question.  They 
had  no  map  of  the  Oregon  country  founded  on  actual  survey.  The 
United  States  government  terminated  the  discussions  by  notifying 
the  government  of  Great  Britain  that  the  period  of  joint  occupancy 
would  cease  in  the  year  of  1846.  Before  the  year  expired  the  Ore- 
gon Treaty  between  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  was  concluded  which  established  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  the  dividing  line  across  the  Oregon- 
Columbia  country. 

One  proviso  in  the  Oregon  treaty  provided  that  if  it  ever 
should  be  desirable  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  that  the  Hud- 
son’s Bay  Company  should  remove  from  the  country  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  compensate  them  for  all  damages  sustained.  The 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  did  not  deem  itself  amenable  to  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  territories.  Its  presence  in  the  country 
became  distasteful  to  the  Americans.  Many  of  the  Indian  troubles 
were  traceable  to  the  influence  of  the  servants  of  the  company. 
Finally  the  time  came  when  the  United  States  government  deemed 
it  expedient  that  the  company  should  remove  from  United  States 
territory.  The  company  had  established  itself  on  Vancouver  Isl- 
and, where  the  servants  withdrew  from  American  territory.  Later 
the  matter  of  compensation  was  adjusted  by  a court  at  law  sitting 
at  Victoria,  Vancouver  Island. 

The  Oregon  treaty  provided  for  the  adjustment  of  the  boundary 
westward  of  where  the  forty-ninth  parallel  strikes  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia.  The  parallel  reaches  salt  water  on  the  shore  of  Boundary 
Bay  at  Blaine  Washington,  across  the  bay  to  the  west  is  Point 
Roberts,  this  point  of  land  extends  south  of  the  parallel.  South  of 
Point  Roberts  is  an  archipelago  separated  from  Vancouver  Island 
on  the  west  by  the  Canal  de  Haro,  and  from  the  continent  on  the 
east  by  the  Straits  of  Rosario.  The  Americans  claimed  the  channel 
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west  of  Point  Roberts  as  the  boundary  line,  the  British  claimed  the 
Straits  of  Rosario  as  the  boundary  line.  The  San  Juan  Islands  lie 
between  these  two  channels.  The  American  line  is  the  boundary 
line  as  established  at  the  present  time,  it  starts  southward  in  the 
center  of  the  channel,  (which  separates  Point  Roberts  and  Van- 
couver Island),  from  the  forty -ninth  parallel,  passing  through  the 
Canal  de  Haro,  down  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  proposed  British  line  started  from  the  center  of 
Boundary  Bay  at  the  intersection  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel  and 
proceeded  southward  through  the  Straits  of  Rosario  into  the 
Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  following  that  stream  down  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  had  made  a pasture  lot  of  the 
islands.  American  settlers  saw  that  the  islands  were  a goodly 
land  and  went  over  there  to  live,  with  the  result  that  the  United 
States  government  had  another  boundary  line  dispute  on  its  hands. 
Finally  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
agreed  to  leave  the  matter  to  a court  of  arbitration.  Each  govern- 
ment agreed  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  court.  Emperor  Wil- 
liam the  First,  of  Germany,  was  selected  as  arbitrator.  The  matter 
was  argued  by  able  men  from  England  and  the  United  States,  and 
the  decision  was  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  Thus  ended  all 
boundary  line  disputes  between  the  United  States  and  England  in 
the  year  of  1870. 

Historical  Conditions — The  diplomats  of  the  United  States  and 
England  were  hindered  in  their  negotiations  over  the  boundary 
line  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  owing  to  lack  of  accurate  his- 
torical data.  A brief  review  of  historical  conditions  prevailing  at 
that  time  will  be  helpful  to  the  student  of  history. 

During  the  months  of  March  and  April,  1789,  Captain  Robert 
Gray,  American  navigator,  sailed  up  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca 
and  discovered  a new  sea  with  an  unbounded  horizon  to  the  north. 
The  report  of  Captain  Gray’s  discovery  reached  England  during 
the  month  of  April,  1790.  The  King  of  England  judged  it  expedi- 
ent that  this  particular  body  of  water  should  be  examined  and  in- 
structed Lord  Grenville  to  request  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  to  immediately  undertake  the  work  by  dispatching  an 
expedition  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a more  complete  knowledge 
of  the  interior  sea,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Captain  George  Vancouver  was  commissioned  by  the  Lords 
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of  the  Admiralty  to  examine  the  new  sea  discovered  by  Captain 
Gray,  Vancouver  examined  the  sea  during  the  months  of  May,  June 
and  July,  1792.  The  King  of  England  hoped  that  a water  com- 
munication connecting  the  new  sea  with  the  interior  of  the  con- 
tinent would  be  discovered.  Vancouver  found  that  the  new  sea 
was  backed  by  a rugged  range  of  snowy  mountains  which  precluded 
all  possibility  of  the  existence  of  any  such  communication. 

The  report  of  Vancouver’s  discovery  was  so  disappointing  to 
the  King  of  England  that  he  mutually  agreed  with  the  King  of 
Spain  to  abandon  the  country.  The  agreement  between  the  two 
kings  was  executed  the  23rd  day  of  March,  1795.  Afterwards  he 
sought  to  regain  possession  of  the  abandoned  territory. 

Vancouver  returned  to  England  during  the  month  of  July, 
1795.  Immediately  preparations  were  begun  on  a journal  of  his 
voyage.  A board  of  editors  were  appointed  to  the  work  and  had 
access  to  Vancouver’s  reports  and  the  various  logs  kept  by  mem- 
bers of  the  expedition.  The  abandonment  of  the  territory  on  the 
Northwest  Coast  of  America  by  England  and  Spain  left  the  Ameri- 
cans in  full  possession.  How  to  circumvent  the  Americans  was  the 
problem  which  confronted  the  editors  of  the  journal.  The  journal 
must  needs  be  worded  in  language  which  would  destroy  the  Ameri- 
can claim  to  priority  of  discovery.  The  result  was  the  production 
of  the  Vancouver  Journal  as  it  is,  a journal  which  perplexed  the 
diplomats  in  later  years.  It  is  responsible,  in  a large  degree,  for 
the  long  drawn  out  controversy  over  the  boundary  line  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

Captain  Gray  entered  the  Columbia  River  at  eight  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  May  11,  1792.  His  entry  into  the  stream  caused  great 
excitement  among  the  natives.  Evidently  his  ship  was  the  first 
vessel  from  the  civilized  world  to  cross  the  bar  of  the  river.  He 
remained  in  the  river  until  the  twentieth  of  the  month,  when  he 
took  his  departure  and  sailed  northward  on  a trading  voyage.  While 
cruising  in  Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound,  his  ship  struck  a rock  and  re- 
ceived much  damage.  Not  having  material  with  which  to  repair  his 
ship,  he  entered  Nootka  Sound,  a Spanish  port  on  the  west  coast  of 
Vancouver  Island  and  applied  to  the  governor  (Quadra)  for  per- 
mission to  repair  his  ship.  Quadra  gave  his  permission  with  a 
hearty  good  will  and  invited  Captain  Gray  to  lodge  on  shore  in  one 
of  his  houses  while  the  repairs  were  being  made.  Captain  Gray 
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gladly  accepted  the  invitation.  Captain  Gray  entered  Nootka 
Sound  the  twenty-third  of  July;  the  First  of  August,  Captain  In- 
graham in  command  of  the  American  brig  “Hope”  entered  the 
sound  and  remained  until  the  ninth  of  August.  Quadra  held  a com- 
mission from  the  King  of  Spain  to  cede  to  a commissioner  appointed 
by  the  King  of  England  the  parcels  of  land  and  buildings  at  Nootka 
Sound  owned  or  held  by  British  subjects  in  April  1789.  Owing  to 
a quarrel  between  sea  captains,  Spanish  authorities  had  deprived 
certain  British  subjects  of  their  rights  at  Nootka  Sound.  American 
navigators  were  in  the  harbor  at  the  time  the  quarrel  took  place  and 
had  a knowledge  of  the  affair.  Captain  Ingraham  was  one  of  the 
Americans  present  at  the  time  of  the  quarrel. 

Quadra  addressed  a letter  to  Captains  Gray  and  Ingraham 
requesting  a statement  from  them  of  the  affair.  The  two  captains 
replied  with  a joint  letter  signed  by  both  of  them.  Later  Quadra 
supplied  Vancouver,  the  British  commissioner,  with  a copy  of  this 
letter.  Ingraham  preserved  a copy  of  the  letter  in  the  journal  of 
the  voyage  of  the  Hope.  During  the  term  of  President  Monroe, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Secretary  of  State,  purchased  the  manuscript 
“Ingraham  Journal.”  The  journal  remained  in  the  library  of  the 
Department  of  State  at  Washington  until  1906  when  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Library  of  Congress. 

During  the  year  1840,  the  United  States  Senate  called  upon  the 
Department  of  State  for  information  relating  to  the  boundary 
question  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Robert  Greenhow,  librarian 
of  the  Department  of  State,  replied  to  the  request  with  a memoir. 
In  his  memoir  Mr.  Greenhow  refers  to  the  joint  letter  of  the  Ameri- 
can captains  and  compares  it  with  the  record  published  in  the  Van- 
couver Journal  and  calls  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  dis- 
crepancies in  the  published  record.  Mr.  Greenhow  condemns  Van- 
couver in  very  strong  language  but  if  he  could  have  had  access  to 
Vancouver’s  narrative  report  of  the  diplomatic  discussion  at  Noot- 
ka Sound,  dated  September  26,  1792,  carried  to  England  by  Lieu- 
tenant Mudge  he  would  have  found  that  the  published  record  did 
not  agree  with  the  original  report.  Vancouver  should  not  be  blamed 
for  the  work  done  by  the  board  of  editors.  He  returned  to  England 
broken  in  health  and  sank  into  his  grave  before  the  journal  was 
published. 

Captain  Gray  gave  Quadra  a copy  of  his  map  of  Gray’s  Har- 
bor and  the  Columbia  River.  During  September,  1792,  Spanish 
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navigators  examined  the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  the  harbor  and 
river  and  found  Captain  Gray ’s  map  was  absolutely  correct.  They 
mentioned  Gray’s  Harbor  and  Columbia  River  in  their  map  of  the 
coast  drawn  in  1792.  The  Spanish  map  was  published  in  1802.  Mr. 
Greenhow  had  access  to  the  Spanish  map  in  1840. 

Quadra  furnished  Vancouver  with  a copy  of  Captain  Gray’s 
map  of  the  harbor  and  river.  Vancouver  followed  the  Spanish 
navigators  down  the  coast.  He  sent  Mr.  Whidbey  into  the  harbor 
and  Captain  Broughton  into  the  river.  Broughton  worked  his  way 
up  the  river  in  small  boats  to  a point  of  land  near  where  the  city 
of  Vancouver  now  stands.  Returning  to  sea  again  he  joined  Van- 
couver in  California.  Vancouver  prepared  reports  for  the  Ad- 
miralty and  sent  Captain  Broughton  to  England  with  them. 
Broughton  crossed  Mexico  from  San  Bias  to  Vera  Oruz,  there  he 
took  ship  for  England. 

January  1,  1795,  the  first  British  map,  bearing  the  name 
“Columbia  River”  was  published.  Vancouver  arrived  in  England 
during  July,  1795.  During  the  negotiations  over  the  boundary  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  British  diplomats  attempted  to  prove  by 
the  Broughton  reports  that  Captain  Gray  had  never  discovered  the 
Columbia  River.  American  diplomats  were  nonplussed,  owing  to 
lack  of  accurate  historical  data.  About  this  time  one  of  the  owners 
of  the  ship  “Columbia”  furnished  the  United  States  government 
with  extracts  taken  from  Captain  Gray’s  log  of  the  “Columbia.” 
The  proof  of  Captain  Gray’s  discovery  could  not  be  set  aside.  At 
the  present  time  we  have  John  Boit’s  log  of  the  ship  “Columbia” 
which  gives  a complete  record  of  the  discovery  of  the  river. 

During  the  year  1841,  Captain  Wilkes  of  the  United  States 
navy,  visited  the  inland  waters  of  the  State  of  Washington  and 
made  a complete  survey  of  the  interior  sea.  Wilkes  claimed  all  of 
the  Oregon  country  for  the  United  States.  In  his  report  to  the 
government  he  pointed  out  the  inconsistency  of  extending  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  across  Vancouver  Island  owing  to  the  narrow  and 
intricate  channel  which  separated  the  island  on  the  north  from  the 
continent,  pointing  out  that  Great  Britain  would  never  be  satisfied 
with  such  a communication  with  the  Pacific  Ocean,  for  that  reason 
the  United  States  should  take  over  the  entire  coast  up  to  54°.4(y. 
No  doubt  this  report  had  much  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  the 
boundary  down  the  center  of  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 

In  the  study  of  the  historical  conditions  which  surround  the 
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boundary  line  question  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  student  is 
struck  with  the  persistent  and  successful  manner  in  which  the 
American  and  Canadian  people  have  conquered  the  North  American 
continent  and  overcome  all  obstacles.  The  two  branches  of  the 
Anglo-American  Race  can  truthfully  be  styled  overcomers.  They 
are  unacquainted  with  the  word  defeat.  The  winning  of  the  Far- 
West  is  their  greatest  achievement.  One  hundred  years  ago  the 
American  and  Canadian  people  had  but  a meagre  knowledge  of 
their  domain.  The  north  was  a vast  frozen  region,  the  west  was 
a great  desert,  no  one  could  live  in  either  section.  Today  the  north 
is  thawed  out  and  has  become  the  greatest  wheat  field  in  the  world. 
In  the  west  the  desert  has  been  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose  and  is 
furnishing  the  world  with  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  winning  of  the  north  and  west  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
the  building  of  character.  The  future  statesmen  and  scholars  of 
America  are  coming  out  of  the  north  and  west.  The  vast  region 
west  and  north  of  the  head  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  is  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  the  world.  The  future  possibilities  wrapped  up 
in  this  region  are  beyond  estimation. 

A century  ago  the  people  of  New  England  were  taking  up 
claims  in  Ontario  and  in  the  Northwest  Territory  of  the  United 
States.  That  was  the  Far  West  in  those  days.  When  these  dis- 
tricts became  congested  the  descendants  of  the  pioneers  began  to 
move  westward.  The  lure  of  the  west  led  them  on  until  they  ar- 
rived on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Here  was  as  far 
as  they  could  go,  they  must  needs  double  back  on  their  tracks.  The 
trackless  waste  which  they  had  crossed  on  their  onward  march  to 
the  sea  became  the  abode  of  hardy  tillers  of  the  soil.  Streams  of 
living  waters  coming  down  from  thousands  of  ice  clad  mountain 
peaks  were  diverted  into  irrigation  ditches  for  watering  the 
thirsty  soil.  Soon,  where  there  was  before  only  a trackless  waste, 
the  soil  began  to  produce  abundant  crops.  Farm  houses  dotted 
the  plains,  cities  and  villages  came  into  existence,  churches  and 
schools  were  erected  for  the  betterment  of  the  people  which  changed 
the  wild  and  woolly  West  into  a civilized  region. 
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Frisbie  and  Allied  Families 

By  E.  C.  Finley,  Pbovidence,  Rhode  Island 

Frisbie  Arms — Argent,  three  fleurs-de-lis  gules. 

the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  surname  Fris- 
bie was  well  established  in  several  counties  in  England, 
and  we  find  numerous  entries  in  the  Hundred  Rolls, 
1273.  The  name  is  of  local  origin,  signifying  that  those 
who  first  adopted  it  were  residents  of  Frisby,  a ehapelry  in  County 
Leicester,  whence  families  of  the  name  spread  into  all  parts  of 
England.  Early  entries  preserve  the  particle  “de,”  which  dis- 
appears toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  Connecticut  Frisbies  are  the  descendants  of  Edward  and 
John  Frisbie,  for  whom  long  established  tradition  claims  a Welsh 
origin.  Both  were  signers  of  the  Plantation  and  Church  Covenant 
of  the  town  of  Branford,  Connecticut,  in  January,  1668,  and  both 
became  progenitors  of  families  which  have  wielded  powerful  in- 
fluence in  the  life  of  Connecticut  since  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Colony.  The  late  Edward  Laurens  Frisbie,  well  known  manufac- 
turer and  public  man  of  Waterbury,  was  a lineal  descendant  of 
Edward  Frisbie,  who  came  from  Wales  and  settled  in  the  Hartford 
Colony  soon  after  its  establishment,  and  who,  in  1644,  was  one  of 
a party  that  purchased  Totoket  (now  Branford)  and  organized  a 
town  government  there.  The  line  descends  through  Elijah  Frisbie, 
the  first  of  the  name  to  settle  in  Waterbury. 

(I)  John  Frisbie,  the  first  of  the  direct  line  to  whom  it  has 
been  possible  to  trace,  was  a resident  of  the  town  of  Branford,  Con- 
necticut. John  Frisbie  married  Abigail  Culpepper,  and  among  their 
children  was  Elijah,  of  whom  forward. 

(II)  Elijah  Frisbie,  son  of  John  and  Abigail  (Culpepper)  Fris- 
bie, was  born  in  Branford,  Connecticut,  and  resided  there  until 
1759,  when  he  removed  to  Wolcott.  Here  he  lived  on  the  Water- 
bury road  until  his  death  on  February  15,  1800,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one  years.  Elijah  Frisbie ’s  house  stood  in  the  historic  Bronson’s 
Meadow  until  1801.  A stone  was  set  in  the  boundary  line  between 
Waterbury  and  Wolcott  at  that  date,  “where  the  centre  of  the  house 
was.”  Elijah  Frisbie  married  (first)  Abigail  Culver  (see  Culver 
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IV),  who  died  April  19,  1771.  He  married  (second)  Elizabeth  Ives, 
who  died  October  11,  1776.  He  married  (third)  Lydia  Redfield. 

(III)  Reuben  Frisbie,  son  of  Elijah  and  Abigail  (Culver) 
Frisbie,  was  born  in  Branford,  Connecticut,  and  removed  to  Water- 
bury  with  his  father,  settling  on  Bronson’s  Meadow,  where  he  re- 
sided until  his  death,  September  10,  1824,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 
Reuben  Frisbie  married  (first)  Elizabeth  Wakelee,  May  25,  1769. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Wakelee,  and  died  in  Water- 
bury,  November  22,  1778.  (See  Wakelee  IV.)  He  married  (second) 
Ruth  Seward,  daughter  of  Amos  Seward,  June  3,  1779. 

(IV)  Daniel  Frisbie,  son  of  Reuben  and  Elizabeth  (Wakelee) 
Frisbie,  was  born  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  January  16,  1771. 
He  was  a prosperous  farmer  and  prominent  resident  of  Water- 
bury. He  died  November  15,  1850.  Daniel  Frisbie  married,  Sep- 
tember 29,  1794,  Eunice  Hill,  daughter  of  Lieutenant  Jared  Hill. 
(See  Hill  V.) 

(V)  Laurens  Frisbie,  son  of  Daniel  and  Eunice  (Hill)  Fris- 
bie, was  born  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  August  2,  1800.  Laurens 
Frisbie  married,  in  1821,  Artimesia  Welton,  who  was  born  April 
15,  1798,  daughter  of  Richard,  Jr.,  and  Sarah  (Grunn)  Welton;  she 
was  a descendant  of  John  Welton,  the  founder,  through  Richard, 
Eliakim,  Richard  (2)  and  Richard  (3).  Issue:  1.  Sarah  Mariend, 
born  September  22,  1822.  2.  Edward  Laurens,  of  whom  forward. 
3.  Felicia  Ann,  born  July  31,  1827. 

(VI)  Edward  Laurens  Frisbie,  son  of  Laurens  and  Artimesia 
(Welton)  Frisbie,  was  born  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  August  22, 
1824,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Waterbury,  April  13,  1909.  He  spent 
his  childhood  on  his  father’s  farm,  was  educated  in  the  local  dis- 
trict schools,  and  on  completing  his  studies  returned  to  farming.  In 
1847,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years,  he  entered  the  kettle  depart- 
ment of  the  Waterbury  Brass  Company,  where  he  remained  until 
the  summer  of  1848,  when  the  old  method  of  manufacturing  kettles 
by  stamping  was  superseded  by  a machine  for  spinning  them.  In 
the  spring  of  1849  he  entered  the  employ  of  Brown  & Elton,  and 
was  engaged  in  casting  brass  and  German  silver  with  this  firm 
until  it  was  dissolved  and  the  new  firm  of  Brown  Brothers  formed. 
Under  the  new  organization  he  was  made  foreman  of  the  casting 
department.  His  connection  with  Brown  Brothers  covered  a pe- 
riod of  thirty  years,  during  which  time  he  rose  rapidly  to  a position 
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of  influence  in  the  firm,  eventually  taking  a leading  part  in  its  man- 
agement. In  1854  he  purchased  an  interest  in  the  business,  and 
thenceforward  until  his  retirement  from  active  business  life  in  1883 
he  directed  the  policies  of  the  firm.  During  the  greater  part  of  this 
period  he  was  actively  and  prominently  identified  with  numerous 
industrial  and  financial  enterprises  in  Waterbury.  Mr.  Frisbie  was 
a member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Waterbury  Savings  Bank, 
and  for  several  years  was  its  president.  He  was  a prime  factor  in 
the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  founding  of  the  Dime  Savings 
Bank,  of  which  he  was  a trustee  until  his  death.  He  was  also  a di- 
rector of  the  Manufacturers’  National  Bank  and  was  its  president 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  1854  Mr.  Frisbie  made  his  entrance  into  public  life  in  Water- 
bury, as  the  representative  of  his  district  in  the  Connecticut  State 
Legislature.  From  this  time  forward  he  took  an  active  and  influ- 
ential part  in  the  official  affairs  of  Waterbury,  serving  in  various 
public  offices,  and  lending  his  support  continuously  to  all  move- 
ments which  had  for  their  end  the  betterment  of  civic  conditions. 
In  1872  he  was  re-elected  to  the  Legislature.  Mr.  Frisbie  was  also 
a member  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  before  the  incorporation  of 
Waterbury  as  a city.  Under  the  city  government  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  City  Council,  and  as  a member  of  numerous  boards 
and  committees.  He  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Assessors  and 
justice  of  the  peace  for  many  years.  Mr.  Frisbie  was  a Democrat 
of  the  Jeffersonian  school,  and  until  his  death  was  a prominent 
leader  in  the  councils  of  his  party.  In  religious  belief  he  was  an 
Episcopalian;  when  St.  John’s  parish  was  divided  and  Trinity  par- 
ish formed,  he  became  a vestryman  in  the  newly-established  church 
and  was  later  one  of  its  wardens.  Despite  the  varied  and  insistent 
nature  of  his  public  service  and  his  business  and  financial  interests, 
Mr.  Frisbie  was  essentially  a home-lover,  finding  his  greatest  en- 
joyment at  his  own  fireside.  His  home  was  the  center  of  a wide  and 
cultured  circle  of  friends.  A man  of  deep  sympathies,  sincere  in 
his  purpose  and  steadfast  in  his  attachments,  Mr.  Frisbie ’s  friends 
were  legion,  and  his  death  caused  genuine  sorrow  among  hundreds. 

Mr.  Frisbie  married  (first),  February  11,  1850,  Hannah  A. 
Welton,  daughter  of  Hershel  Welton,  of  Wolcott;  she  died  July  10, 
1857.  Two  of  their  four  children  died  in  infancy;  two  attained 
majority.  Mr.  Frisbie  married  (second)  Josephine  Deming,  daugh- 
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ter  of  Abner  Deming,  of  Derby;  she  died  October  14,  1872.  Mr. 
Frisbie  married  (third),  October  2,  1884,  Emily  J.  Welton,  daugh- 
ter of  George  Wales  and  Mary  (Graham)  Welton,  of  Waterbury. 
(See  Welton  VII.)  Mrs.  Frisbie  is  a member  of  the  Melicent  Por- 
ter Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  holding  a life 
membership  in  the  chapter.  She  is  also  a member  of  the  Woman’s 
'Club,  and  was  at  one  time  its  president,  the  third  woman  to  hold 
the  office.  She  has  long  been  active  in  the  benevolent  and  philan- 
thropic efforts  of  Trinity  Church,  and  has  been  a generous  donor 
to  all  such  endeavors  in  Waterbury.  Mrs.  Frisbie  is  widely  and 
eminently  known  in  the  more  conservative  social  circles  of  the  city. 

Issue  of  Mr.  Frisbie,  who  attained  majority,  by  his  first  wife: 
1.  Mary  A.,  who  became  the  wife  of  Ellis  Phelan.  2.  Edward 
Laurens,  a resident  of  Waterbury.  Issue  of  Mr.  Frisbie  by  his 
second  wife:  3.  Josephine. 

(The  Welton  Line). 

Welton  Arms — Argent,  a mullet  gules,  on  a chief  of  the  second  a demi-lion  rampant 
of  the  field. 

Crest — A demi-lion  rampant  argent,  guttee  de  sang. 

The  surname  Welton,  of  local  origin,  and  therefore  of  ancient 
date,  appears  in  medieval  English  registers  of  as  early  date  as  the 
Hundred  Rolls,  1273,  where  we  find  the  entry— Roger  de  Weltone— 
for  County  Bedford.  Parishes  of  the  name  flourished  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  in  Counties  Oxford,  Lincoln,  Northants,  and  in  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  particle  “de”  was  eventually 
dropped,  and  the  name  in  its  present  form  has  figured  in  English 
life  and  affairs  for  over  seven  hundred  years. 

The  American  Weltons,  distinctively  a Connecticut  family, 
comprise  the  progeny  of  one  John  Welton,  an  Englishman  of  sub- 
stance, whose  descendants  have  played  notable  parts  in  the  public, 
professional  and  business  life  of  Connecticut  Colony  and  Common- 
wealth for  two  and  a half  centuries.  The  line  of  ancestry  traced 
herein  is  that  of  the  late  George  Wales  Welton,  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  Waterbury  Brass  Company,  and  one  of  the  leading 
business  men  of  Waterbury  in  the  middle  decades  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

(I)  John  Welton,  immigrant  ancestor  and  progenitor,  was,  ac- 
cording to  family  tradition,  originally  a resident  of  Saybrook, 
whence  he  removed  early  to  Farmington.  Here  he  was  one  of  the 
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pioneer  settlers,  and  in  1672  was  one  of  the  eighty-four  proprietors 
of  the  town.  In  1674  he  was  a signer  of  the  articles  of  agreement. 
John  Welton  shared  in  all  the  allotments  except  the  first,  and  was 
probably  in  Mattatuck  as  early  as  1679.  Here  he  was  one  of  the 
twenty-five  who  pledged  themselves  to  pay  the  salary  of  Mr.  Peck, 
the  first  minister.  In  1691  he  was  a member  of  the  local  militia, 
with  the  rank  of  corporal.  In  1708  he  was  selectman,  and  for  eight 
years,  between  1698  and  1714,  filled  the  office  of  town  constable. 
He  lived  on  the  south  side  of  West  Main  Street.  His  house  lot, 
containing  two  acres,  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  land  of  Thomas 
Judd,  Jr.,  west  by  land  of  Abraham  Andruss,  Sr.,  and  north  and 
south  by  the  highway.  John  Welton  died  June  18,  1726;  his  son 
George  was  administrator  of  the  estate.  He  was  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  early  settlement  at  Waterbury.  John  Welton  married 
Mary,  surname  unknown;  she  died  October  18,  1716.  They  were 
the  parents  of  eleven  children,  six  of  whom  were  born  in  Farming- 
ton  before  the  removal  of  the  family  to  Waterbury. 

(II)  Richard  Welton,  son  of  John  and  Mary  Welton,  was  born 
September  27,  1679,  and  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  first  child  of 
English  parents  born  in  Waterbury.  In  May,  1699,  and  in  1723 
he  became  a townsman.  He  was  apparently  a carpenter  by  trade, 
and  was  also  a sergeant  of  militia.  He  first  bought  the  house  and 
a lot  of  three  acres  on  the  corner  of  Grove  and  Willow  streets  of  his 
brother  Stephen,  for  which  he  gave  “a  horse  and  a young  stear  and 
a parcel  of  timber,”  on  August  1,  1703.  In  1771,  “in  consideration 
of  a two  year  old  heffer,”  he  conveyed  the  land  (no  mention  is 
made  of  the  house)  to  John  Scovill.  In  1708  he  had  purchased  the 
house  of  Joseph  Gaylord,  Jr.,  in  Buckshill,  and  removed  there. 
Richard  Welton  married  Mary  Upson,  daughter  of  Stephen  Upson. 

(III)  Richard  Welton,  son  of  Richard  and  Mary  (Upson) 
Welton,  was  born  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  January  5,  1701.  He 
was  a prosperous  landowner  and  farmer.  He  died  January  11, 
1766.  On  November  3,  1724,  Richard  Welton  married  Anne  Fen- 
ton. (See  Fenton  II.) 

(IV)  Captain  John  Welton,  son  of  Richard  and  Anne  (Fen- 
ton) Welton,  was  born  January  26,  1726-27,  in  Waterbury,  Con- 
necticut. He  was  a farmer  of  Buckshill.  From  an  early  period  he 
was  a prominent  member  of  the  Episcopal  society,  and  held  the  of- 
fice of  senior  warden.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Colonies,  became  a moderate  Whig, 
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and  was  confided  in  by  the  friends  of  Colonial  independence.  In 
1784  he  was  appointed  a justice  of  the  peace,  and  the  same  year 
was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  of  which  he  was  a useful  and  much 
respected  member  for  fifteen  sessions.  It  is  said  that  few  men  were 
listened  to  with  more  deference  than  he.  He  died  January  22,  1816. 
John  Welton  married,  January  5,  1758,  Dorcas  Hickcox.  (See 
Hickcox  IV.) 

(V)  Richard  Fenton  Welton,  son  of  Captain  John  and  Dorcas 
(Hickcox)  Welton,  was  born  April  17,  1767.  On  reaching  manhood 
he  removed  to  the  center  of  the  town,  and  lived  on  East  Main  Street, 
near  the  west  end  of  the  lot  on  which  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  stands.  His  lot  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  land  of 
James  Scovil’s,  the  division  line  being  about  where  the  west  line 
of  Phoenix  alley  now  is.  About  1803  he  established  a general  mer- 
chandise business,  in  a store  which  he  owned  on  the  corner  of  East 
and  South  Main  streets.  About  1810,  his  health  failing,  he  gave  up 
his  business,  and  returned  to  Buckshill,  where  he  purchased  a small 
farm.  In  1817  he  disposed  of  this  and  removed  to  a farm  near  the 
present  residence  of  Hiram  E.  Welton.  Richard  F.  Welton  mar- 
ried (first)  Sarah  Anna  Hickox.  He  married  (second)  Anna  Porter. 
(See  Porter  V.)  Issue:  1.  Caroline.  2.  'George  Wales,  of  whom 
forward.  3.  Joseph  C. 

(VI)  George  Wales  Welton,  son  of  Richard  Fenton  and  Anna 
(Porter)  Welton,  was  born  in  the  old  Welton  homestead  on  East 
Main  Street,  Waterbury,  August  26, 1809.  After  preparatory  stud- 
ies in  the  Buckshill  school,  he  entered  the  Waterbury  Academy.  On 
completing  his  studies  he  turned  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  until 
1845  was  engaged  successfully  in  extensive  farming  operations.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  formation 
of  the  now  famous  Waterbury  Brass  Company,  and  until  1857  filled 
the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  company’s  plants.  In  1857 
he  became  superintendent  of  the  Holmes,  Booth  & Haydens  plant, 
and  served  in  this  capacity  for  thirteen  years.  Throughout  this 
period  he  was  a leading  figure  in  the  manufacturing  circles  of  Wa- 
terbury, a man  whose  judgment  and  ability  were  eagerly  sought 
and  highly  respected.  Mr.  Welton  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Plume  & Atwood  Manufacturing  Company,  and  a member  of  its 
board  of  directors  until  his  death.  He  was  also  a stockholder  in 
the  Oakville  Pin  Company. 
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George  Wales  Welton  stands  out  predominantly  from  the  ranks 
of  those  men  who  directed  the  first  industrial  and  commercial 
growth  of  the  city  of  Waterbury,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  its 
present  commanding  position  in  the  manufacturing  life  of  New  Eng- 
land. He  was  a man  of  long  vision,  cognizant  of  the  resources  of 
his  native  city,  and  ambitious  for  its  development.  Every  public 
movement  for  the  advancement  of  civic  interests  had  his  interested 
support.  He  remained  aloof  from  politics,  however. 

On  September  11,  1837,  Mr.  Welton  married  (first)  in  Wa- 
terbury, Harriet  Minor,  daughter  of  Archibald  Minor,  of  Wolcott, 
Connecticut.  On  December  22,  1840,  Mr.  Welton  married  (second) 
Mary  Graham,  who  was  born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  daughter  of 
Cyrus  Graham.  (See  Graham  III.)  Issue  by  first  wife : 1.  Harriet 
Minor,  who  became  the  wife  of  Leverett  D.  Kinea,  of  Thomaston, 
Connecticut.  Issue  by  second  wife:  2.  Mary  Elizabeth,  became 
the  wife  of  George  E.  Bissell,  the  noted  sculptor ; they  had  five  chil- 
dren: i.  George  Welton,  dean  of  the  Michigan  State  College  at 
Lansing,  ii.  Isabella  Graham,  at  home.  iii.  Harry  Johnson,  iv. 
Joseph  Welton,  died  in  childhood,  v.  Percy  R.,  United  States 
Army.  3.  Emily  J.,  of  whom  forward.  4.  Ellen  Caroline,  who 
married  James  E.  Coer,  of  Waterbury.  5.  George  Richard,  now 
deceased;  married  Nellie  C.  Webster,  of  Thomaston;  their  daugh- 
ter, Gertrude  Webster  Welton,  is  a graduate  of  St.  Margaret’s 
School,  of  Wellesley  College,  and  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan;  Miss  Welton  is  now  a well  known  phy- 
sician of  New  York  City,  and  is  in  charge  of  the  X-ray  department 
of  the  Polyclinic  Hospital  of  New  York.  6.  Child,  who  died  in  in- 
fancy. 

(VII)  Emily  J.  Welton,  daughter  of  George  Wales  and  Mary 
(Graham)  Welton,  was  born  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  August 
27,  1845.  She  married,  October  2,  1884,  Edward  Laurens  Frisbie, 
of  Waterbury.  (See  Frisbie  VI.) 

(The  Graham  Line). 

Graham  Arms — Quarterly,  ist  and  4th  or,  on  a chief  sable  three  escallops  of  the  first, 
for  Graham;  2nd  and  3rd  argent,  three  roses  gules,  barbed  and  seeded  proper,  for  the 
title  of  Montrose. 

Crest — A falcon  proper,  beaked  and  armed  or,  killing  a stork  argent,  beaked  and 
membered  gules. 

Motto — N’oubleis.  (Do  not  forget.) 

Few  families,  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  can  boast  of  greater  his- 
toric renown  than  that  of  Graham.  Great  obscurity  and  numerous 
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fables  invest  the  origin  of  the  name,  yet  even  Sir  Robert  Douglas 
repeats  the  old  story  that  the  Grahams  are  descended  from  the 
famous  warrior,  Robert  Graham,  who  with  his  men  breached  the 
Roman  wall  in  420  and  won  it  the  name  of  Graham’s  Dyke  in  the 
time  of  Fergus  II.  (Graham’s  Dyke  is  still  the  local  name  for  the 
Roman  fortified  frontier,  consisting  of  rampart,  forts  and  road, 
which  ran  across  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Scotland  from  the  Firth  of 
Clyde  and  formed  the  northern  boundary  of  Roman  Britain).  The 
first  authentic  appearance  of  the  name  in  Scottish  history  occurs 
circa  1143-47,  when  William  of  Graham  was  one  of  the  witnesses  of 
David  I to  the  Holyrood  Charter.  In  this  entry  the  name  is  spelled 
De  Graeme,  wdiich  would  indicate  a local  origin.  The  descendants 
of  this  progenitor  form  one  of  the  largest  and  most  distinguished 
families  in  Scotland.  They  possess  the  dukedom,  marquisates  and 
earldom  of  Montrose ; marquisate  of  Graham  and  Buchanan ; earls- 
doms  of  Airth,  Kincardine,  Monteith,  and  Strathern;  viscountcies 
of  Dundas,  Dundee  and  Preston ; lordships  of  Aberuthven,  Kilpoint, 
etc. ; barony  of  Esk,  etc. 

The  American  families  of  the  name  descend  from  several  unre- 
lated progenitors.  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  boast  many  dis- 
tinguished Graham  families.  Tradition  has  it  that  the  Grahams 
of  Connecticut  descend  from  three  brothers.  One  of  the  first  of 
the  name  to  settle  within  the  limits  of  the  colony  was  Benjamin 
Graham,  of  Hartford.  Several  members  of  the  family  rendered 
valiant  service  during  the  American  Revolution.  Mrs.  Emily  J. 
(Welton)  Frisbie,  widow  of  the  late  Edward  L.  Frisbie,  of  Water- 
bury,  Connecticut  (see  Frisbie  VI),  descends  maternally  from  the 
Graham  family. 

(I)  Jesse  Graham,  great-grandfather  of  Mrs.  Frisbie,  was 
born  in  1761,  and  was  but  fifteen  years  of  age  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  American  Revolution.  He  enlisted  as  a drummer-boy,  however, 
and  his  name  appears  on  the  payroll  of  the  Fourth  Connecticut 
Regiment,  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  commanding,  as  having  received 
pay  from  January  1,  1781,  to  December  31,  1781.  His  name  again 
appears  on  the  Census  of  Pensions,  as  returned  under  Act  for  Tak- 
ing the  Sixth  Census  in  1840,  at  which  time  he  was  a resident  of 
Chatham,  Middlesex  County,  and  was  seventy-nine  years  old.  Jesse 
Graham  was  a farmer  and  well  known  resident  of  Chatham  for 
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HILL. 


Arms — Gules,  two  bars  ermine,  in  chief  a lion  passant  or. 

Crest— A lion  passant  or,  holding  in  the  dexter  paw  a cross  gul«s. 

WAKELEE. 

Arms — Argent,  on  a cross  sable  five  lions  rampant  or. 

Crest — A lion  rampant  or,  in  the  dexter  paw  a tulip  gules  slipped  vert 

CULVER. 


Crest— A dexter  cubit  arm  holding  in  the  hand  a club  proper  underneath  the  crest 
an  empty  shield  argent. 


FENTON. 


Arms — Argent,  a cross  between  four  fleurs-de-lis  sable. 
Crest — A fleur-de-lis  enfiled  with  a ducal  coronet  or. 


PORTER. 


Arms — Argent,  on  a fesse  sable  between  two  barrulets  or  three  church  bells  of  the 

first. 

Crest — A portcullis  argent  chained  or. 

Motto — Vigilantia  et  zrirtute.  (By  vigilance  and  valour.) 

HICKCOX-HE  ACOCK. 


Arms — Erminois,  an  elephant  azure  on  a chief  of  the  second  a sun  between  two 
beehives  or. 

Crest — A hind  sejant  reguardant  erminois  collared  gules,  reposing  his  dexter  foot 
on  a beehive  or. 
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several  decades.  He  married,  and  among  his  children  was  Cyrus, 
of  whom  forward. 

(II)  Cyrus  Graham,  son  of  Jesse  Graham,  was  a well  known 
resident  of  West  Hartford,  Connecticut.  He  married  Fanny  Cur- 
tis, and  they  were  the  parents  of  Mary,  of  whom  forward. 

(III)  Mary  Graham,  daughter  of  Cyrus  and  Fanny  (Curtis) 
Graham,  was  born  May  18,  1817,  and  died  February  13,  1892.  She 
married,  December  22,  1840,  George  Wales  Welton,  of  Waterbury, 
Connecticut.  (See  Welton  VI.) 

(IV)  Emily  J.  Welton,  daughter  of  George  Wales  and  Mary 
(Graham)  Welton,  became  the  wife  of  the  late  Edward  Laurens 
Frisbie,  of  Waterbury.  (See  Frisbie  VI.) 

(The  Wakelee  Line). 

Wakelee  Arms — Argent,  on  a cross  sable  five  lions  rampant  or. 

Crest — A lion  rampant  or,  in  the  dexter  paw  a tulip  gules  slipped  vert. 

The  origin  of  this  surname  is  seen  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  waecan 
or  waeccan,  meaning  to  watch.  This  took  a diminutive  form  in  the 
eighth  century  in  the  early  Teutonic  as  Wachilo,  which  became 
Wakley,  Weekly,  Wakelin  and  Wakelen.  Wakley  and  Weekly  ap- 
pear in  Devonshire  and  Kent  respectively.  Waklyn,  Wakelyn  and 
Wakelen  appear  in  Derbyshire  and  Northamptonshire.  Hugh 
Waklyn,  of  Eden  in  Devonshire,  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century  and 
in  Sutton  Hundred  in  Northamptonshire.  Thomas  Wakelin  appears 
as  early  as  1375.  Thomas  Wakely,  of  Devonshire,  was  a member  of 
Parliament  for  Navan,  in  that  shire,  in  1585. 

(I)  Henry  Wakelyn  or  Wakelee,  as  the  name  was  afterwards 
written,  held  land  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Stratford,  appearing  there  before  1650.  He  held  home 
lot  No.  15  on  Main  Street  in  Stratford.  His  wife  was  a widow  when 
she  married  him,  as  Henry  Wakelyn  was  administrator  to  the  estate 
of  his  wife’s  other  husband,  May  15,  1650.  He  is  called  of  Hart- 
ford. His  wife’s  Christian  name  was  Sarah,  and  she  was  living  in 
1711.  Henry  Wakelee  died  in  1689;  his  will  was  probated  July  11, 
1689.  Issue : 1.  Deliverance,  married,  December  13,  1678,  Hannah 
Nash.  2.  James,  of  whom  forward.  3.  Jacob,  married  Hannah 
Peet.  4.  Patience,  married  Timothy  Titterton.  5.  Abigail,  born 
in  1666,  married  John  Beardsley.  6.  Mary,  married  a Stevens. 
7.  Mercy. 

(II)  James  Wakelee,  son  of  Henry  and  Sarah  Wakelee,  of 
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Stratford,  Connecticut,  was  born  about  1658,  and  died  about  1710. 
He  married  (second)  Hannah  Griffin,  February  26,  1701-02.  Issue: 
1.  James,  born  December  28,  1688.  2.  Henry,  born  May  15,  1691. 
3.  Joseph.  4.  Ebenezer,  of  whom  forward.  5.  Hannah,  married, 
in  1728,  Nehemiah  Allen. 

(III)  Ebenezer  Wakelee,  son  of  James  Wakelee,  removed  to 

Wolcott,  Connecticut,  which  was  at  that  time  called  “Big  Plains.” 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  there,  and  held  considerable 
property  in  the  town.  He  married  Elizabeth  Nichols,  daughter  of 
Joseph  Nichols,  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut.  Issue:  1.  David, 

married,  February  21,  1788,  Mary  Parker.  2.  Elizabeth,  of  whom 
forward.  3.  Sarah,  married,  November  2,0,  1777,  Josiah  Barnes. 

(IV)  Elizabeth  Wakelee,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  and  Elizabeth 
(Nichols)  Wakelee,  married,  May  25,  1769,  Reuben  Frisbie,  son  of 
Elijah  Frisbie.  (See  Frisbie  III.) 

(The  Hill  Line). 

Hill  Arms — Gules,  two  bars  ermine,  in  chief  a lion  passant  or. 

Crest — A lion  passant  or,  holding  in  the  dexter  paw  a cross  gules. 

Hill  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  English  surnames,  and  can  be  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  two  sources.  The  first  is  “hill,”  a deriva- 
tion characteristic  of  a locality;  secondly,  it  can  be  said  that  it  came 
from  the  old  Norman  Mid,  which  means  war  or  strife.  Early  rec- 
ords in  the  fourteenth  century  speak  of  Geoffrey  de  Hil;  and  Sir 
Rowland  Hill  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1492. 

(I)  Robert  Hill,  a member  of  this  large  and  noted  family, 
embarked  from  England,  July  14,  1635,  in  the  ship  “Defence,”  Ed- 
mund Bostocke,  master,  sailing  from  Boston,  Massachusetts.  He 
is  called  twenty  years  old  at  this  date,  and  was  in  the  service  of 
Craddock,  Governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  He  was  in 
Boston  until  1638,  and  at  that  time  removed  to  the  new  colony  of 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  where  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers. 
He  was  a signer  of  the  compact,  June  4,  1639,  and  is  recorded  as 
having  inventoried  his  brother’s  (John  Hill)  estate  in  1647.  He 
died  in  August,  1663. 

Robert  Hill  married  (second),  in  1662,  Adeline  Johnson,  widow 
of  Robert  Johnson.  Issue:  1.  Abiah,  baptized  January  23,  1648, 
died  young.  2.  John,  of  whom  forward.  3.  Hannah,  born  January 
18,  1653,  baptized  January  23,  1653.  4.  Ebenezer,  baptized  August 
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12,  1655;  married  Mercy  Brooks,  in  1677.  5.  Nathaniel,  born  May 
22,  1659,  died  young. 

(II)  John  Hill,  son  of  Robert  Hill,  was  born  in  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  June  10,  1651,  and  was  baptized  January  12,  1652.  He 
married  Hannah  Grannis,  daughter  of  Edward  and  Hannah  (Wake- 
field) Grannis,  January  12,  1681.  Issue:  1.  Abigail,  born  Decem- 
ber 24,  1681.  2.  Sarah,  born  January  29,  1684.  3.  John,  born  No- 
vember 5,  1687.  4.  Mehitable,  born  in  August,  1690.  5.  Obadiah, 
of  whom  forward.  6.  Stephen,  born  in  December,  1702. 

(III)  Obadiah  Hill,  son  of  John  and  Hannah  (Grannis)  Hill, 
was  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  October,  1697.  He  was  liv- 
ing in  1755.  Obadiah  Hill  married  Hannah  Frost,  daughter  of 
Ebenezer  and  Mary  (Tuttle)  Frost,  who  was  born  in  June,  1706. 
Issue:  1.  Eunice,  born  March  28,  1731.  2.  Sarah,  born  May  20, 
1732.  3.  Mary,  born  October  5,  1733.  4.  Lieutenant  Jared,  of  whom 
forward. 

(IV)  Lieutenant  Jared  Hill,  son  of  Obadiah  and  Hannah 
(Frost)  Hill,  was  born  in  North  Haven,  Connecticut,  August  10, 
1736.  He  was  a private  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  was 
a lieutenant  in  the  Revolution.  He  removed  to  Waterbury,  Con- 
necticut, in  1784,  and  purchased  a farm  on  East  Mountain.  He  died 
April  20,  1816.  Lieutenant  Jared  Hill  married  Eunice  Tuttle, 
daughter  of  Daniel  and  Mary  (Mansfield)  Tuttle,  who  lived  to  be 
very  old,  and  died  in  1829,  aged  ninety  years  (born  in  1739).  She 
was  a person  of  rare  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  distinguished  for 
her  beauty  and  courage.  (See  Tuttle  V.)  Issue:  1.  Obadiah.  2. 
Charles,  died  in  Cheshire,  Connecticut.  3.  Hannah,  married  Thom- 
as Welton.  4.  Eunice,  of  whom  forward.  5.  Jared.  6.  David.  7. 
Samuel  Mansfield.  8.  Lydia,  baptized  July  6,  1796.  9.  Samuel, 
baptized  July  6,  1796.  And  other  children. 

(V)  Eunice  Hill,  daughter  of  Lieute'nant  Jared  and  Eunice 
(Tuttle)  Hill,  married  Daniel  Frisbie.  (See  Frisbie  IV.) 

(The  Culver  Line). 

Crest — A dexter  cubit  arm  holding  in  the  hand  a club  proper  underneath  the  crest 
an  empty  shield  argent. 

This  patronymic  is  derived  from  the  word  Colver,  meaning  a 
pigeon  or  dove.  The  name,  although  not  very  numerous  in  Eng- 
land, appears  there  in  the  early  sixteenth  century.  William  Cul- 
vere  is  an  early  name  mentioned  in  the  Hundred  Rolls. 
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(I)  Edward  Colver,  the  Puritan  founder  of  this  family,  emi- 

grated to  this  country  with  John  Winthrop,  the  younger  son  of  the 
Governor  John  Winthrop.  He  was  a member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  in  1635  and  settled  in  Dedham,  Massachusetts.  He  par- 
ticipated in  King  Philip’s  War.  He  removed  to  Roxbury  between 
1644  and  1648,  and  finally  to  Mystic,  Connecticut.  He  died  there  in 
1685,  aged  about  eighty-five  years.  Edward  Colver  married,  in 
Dedham,  Massachusetts,  September  19,  1638,  Ann  Ellis,  daughter 
of  John  Ellis.  Issue:  1.  John,  born  April  15,  1640;  baptized  Sep- 
tember 19,  1641,  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts.  2.  Joshua,  of  whom 
forward.  3.  Samuel,  born  January  9,  1644;  baptized  January  29, 
1644.  4.  Joseph,  baptized  at  Dedham,  September  20,  1646.  5. 

Gershon,  baptized  at  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  December  3,  1648. 
6.  An  infant  daughter,  baptized  at  Roxbury,  April  11,  1652.  7.  Ed- 
ward, Jr.,  born  about  1654. 

(II)  Joshua  Colver,  son  of  Edward  and  Ann  (Ellis)  Colver, 
was  born  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  January  12,  1642.  He  died  at 
Wallingford,  Connecticut,  April  23,  1713.  Joshua  Colver  married, 
December  23,  1672,  Elizabeth  Ford,  daughter  of  Timothy  Ford. 
Issue:  1.  Elizabeth,  born  October  7,  1673,  died  May  2,  1676.  2. 
Ann,  born  May  15,  1677,  died  September  8,  1677.  3.  Elizabeth,  born 
August  21,  1678,  died  April  19,  1704.  4.  Joshua,  born  September 
21,  1684.  5.  Samuel,  of  whom  forward.  6.  Abigail,  born  December 
26,  1686.  7.  Sarah,  born  January  23,  1688.  8.  Ephraim,  born  Sep- 
tember 7,  1692. 

(III)  Samuel  Culver  (as  this  line  uses  the  name),  son  of 

Joshua  and  Elizabeth  (Ford)  Colver,  was  born  in  Wallingford,  Con- 
necticut, September  21,  1684,  twin  with  his  brother  Joshua.  He 
died  July  4,  1750.  Samuel  Culver  married  (first)  Sarah,  surname 
unknown,  who  died  January  18,  1727.  He  married  (second),  Janu- 
ary 3,  1728,  Ruth  Sedgewick.  Issue  by  first  marriage:  1.  Eliza- 
beth, born  February  12,  1715;  married  (first)  Isaac  Brackett;  (sec- 
ond) Daniel  Frisbie,  May  4,  1748.  2.  Sarah,  born  December  23, 

1716;  married,  June  18,  1740,  Moses  Cook;  died  at  Waterbury,  Con- 
necticut, January  4,  1760.  3.  Abigail,  of  whom  forward.  4.  Esther, 
born  March  17,  1721,  died  May  5,  1741.  5.  Caleb,  born  February  18, 
1723.  6.  Enoch,  born  January  30,  1725.  7.  Ebenezer,  born  Decem- 
ber 9,  1726.  Issue  by  second  marriage:  8.  Samuel,  born  Septem- 
ber 25,  1728;  served  in  the  Revolution.  9.  Anna,  born  October  3, 
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1732;  married,  December  25,  1751,  Stephen  Cook.  She  died  Decem- 
ber 10,  1769. 

(IV)  Abigail  Culver,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  Culver, 
was  born  December  17,  1718.  She  married  Elijah  Frisbie.  (See 
Frisbie  II.) 

(The  Tuttle  Line). 

Tuttle  Arms — Azure,  on  a bend  doubly  cotised  argent  a lion  passant,  sable. 

Crest — On  a mount  vert,  a bird,  proper,  in  the  beak  a branch  of  olive,  fruited,  or. 

Motto — Pax. 

The  derivation  of  this  name  is  seen  in  very  ancient  application 
of  tot  and  tut,  which  was  evolved  from  Teutates,  the  name  of  a 
Celtic  God.  The  root  may  be  seen  in  the  Greek  Theos,  or  Deity. 
The  combination  of  tut  with  hill,  to  form  Tuthill;  or  “The  Hill  of 
God”  has  been  applied  to  certain  hills  and  places  in  England.  Ex- 
amples are  Tutnall,  Tetnall  and  Tattenhill.  Tuthill,  or  Tuttle,  as  a 
patronymic,  is  thus  traced  back  in  this  manner,  and  is  truly  a grand 
old  name.  Tuthill,  Tuttil,  Tutoll,  Tottle,  Tuttle,  Tatliall,  etc.,  are 
some  of  the  varieties  under  which  it  presents  itself. 

The  English  Tothills  lived  in  Devon,  beginning  with  the  fifteenth 
century.  Geoffrey  Tothill  was  alderman  of  Exeter;  one  branch  of 
the  family  was  related  to  the  Drake  family,  a member  of  which  was 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  of  explorer  fame. 

(I)  William  Tuttle,  the  ancestor  of  this  Tuttle  family,  came 
to  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  July,  1635.  He  was  designated  by  the 
appellation  of  Mr.,  removed  from  Boston  in  1638  to  Quinnipiac, 
and  thence,  in  1641,  to  Hartford,  Connecticut.  He  died  in  June, 
1673,  and  his  widow  was  granted  the  administration  of  his  estate. 
William  Tuttle  married  Elizabeth,  surname  unknown,  who  died  De- 
cember 30,  1684,  aged  seventy-two  years.  Issue:  1.  John,  of  whom 
forward.  2.  Hannah,  born  in  England,  in  1632-33;  married  (first), 
in  1649,  John  Pantrey;  married  (second),  June  23,  1654,  Thomas 
Wells,  Jr.  3.  Thomas,  born  in  England,  in  1634-35;  married,  May 
24,  1661,  Hannah  Powell.  4.  Jonathan,  baptized  in  Charlestown, 
Massachusetts,  July  8,  1637 ; married  Rebecca  Bell.  5.  David,  bap- 
tized in  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  April  7,  1639.  He  died  un- 
married in  1693.  6.  Joseph,  baptized  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 

November  22,  1640;  married,  May  2,  1667,  Hannah  Munson.  7. 
Sarah,  baptized  in  New  Haven,  in  April,  1642;  married,  November 
22,  1663,  John  Slauson.  8.  Elizabeth,  baptized  in  New  Haven,  No- 
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vember  9,  1645;  married,  November  19,  1667,  Richard  Edwards. 
9.  Simon,  baptized  March  28,  1647.  10.  Benjamin,  baptized  Octo- 
ber 29,  1648,  died  (s.  p.)  June  13,  1677.  11.  Mercy,  born  April  27, 
1650,  baptized  May  19,  1650 ; married,  May  2,  1667,  Samuel  Brown. 
12.  Nathaniel,  baptized  February  29,  1652;  married,  August  10, 
1682,  Sarah  Howe. 

(II)  John  Tuttle,  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Tuttle,  was 
born  in  England  in  1631,  and  died  in  East  Haven,  Connecticut,  No- 
vember 12,  1683.  He  had  a house  and  lot  in  East  Haven,  which  he 
sold  in  1662.  The  inventory  of  his  estate  gives  his  wealth  as  being 
estimated  at  seventy-nine  pounds.  John  Tuttle  married,  Novem- 
ber 8,  1653,  Catherine  or  Kattareen  Lane,  perhaps  daughter  of 
J ohn  Lane,  who  was  of  Milford  in  1640.  Issue : 1.  Hannah,  born 
November  2,  1655;  married,  November  7,  1672,  Samuel  Clark.  2. 
John,  born  September  15,  1657 ; married,  May  29,  1689,  Mary  Bur- 
roughs. 3.  Samuel,  of  whom  forward.  4.  Sarah,  born  January  22, 
1661-62;  married,  September  10,  1685,  John  Humiston.  5.  Daniel, 
born  April  13,  1664.  6.  Mary,  twin  with  Daniel.  7.  Elizabeth,  born 
November  19,  1666,  baptized  November  21,  1666;  married  John 
Read,  Jr.,  of  Norwalk.  8.  David,  born  November  14,  1668.  9. 

Susanna,  who  died  in  October,  1683.  10.  James. 

(Ill)  Samuel  Tuttle,  son  of  John  and  Catherine  (Lane)  Tuttle, 
was  born  January  9,  1659-60,  and  died  between  1731  and  1733.  He 
was  a stone  mason  in  calling.  He  joined  the  church  in  New  Haven 
in  1692.  Samuel  Tuttle  married  (first)  Sarah  Newman,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Newman.  He  married  (second)  Abigail  Barnes,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Frost,  and  widow  of  Thomas  Barnes.  Issue  of  first 
marriage:  1.  Mary,  born  January  31,  1684;  married,  October  1, 

1704,  Ebenezer  Frost.  2.  Jemima,  born  December  6,  1686;  married, 
in  April,  1707,  Thomas  Jacobs.  3.  Stephen,  born  in  1688;  married 
Rachel  Mansfield.  4.  Abigail,  born  April  4,  1692 ; married,  July  23, 
1717,  Daniel  Atwater.  5.  Martha,  born  March  18,  1694;  married, 
February  15,  1717,  John  Smith.  6.  Josiah,  born  April  5,  1696;  bap- 
tized in  December,  1697;  married,  June  11,  1719,  Deborah  Barnes. 
7.  Sarah,  born  January  17,  1698;  married  John  Moulthrop.  8. 
Daniel,  of  whom  forward. 

(IV)  Daniel  Tuttle,  son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  (Newman)  Tut- 
tle, was  born  August  23,  1702,  and  died  about  1772.  He  married, 
April  25,  1726,  Mary  Mansfield,  daughter  of  Samuel  Mansfield. 
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Issue:  1.  Samuel,  born  February  12,  1727.  2.  Daniel,  married 

Christian  Norton,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Norton.  3.  Mary,  married, 
January  17, 1755,  Jacob  Brockett.  4.  Eunice,  of  whom  forward. 

(V)  Eunice  Tuttle,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Mary  (Mansfield) 
Tuttle,  was  born  in  1739.  She  married  Lieutenant  Jared  Hill.  (See 
Hill  IV.) 

(The  Fenton  Line). 

Fenton  Arms — Argent,  a cross  between  four  fleurs-de-lis  sable. 

Crest — A fleur-de-lis  entiled  with  a ducal  coronet  or. 

Schenck,  in  the  valuable  history  of  Fairfield,  Connecticut, 
names  Jonathan  Fenton,  or  Fanton,  as  an  early  settler  of  that  place, 
while  Holmes,  in  his  “Directory  of  the  Ancestral  Heads  of  New 
England  Families,  1620-1700,”  cites  Robert  Fenton  as  having  been 
at  Woburn,  Massachusetts,  before  1688.  The  name  is  not  numerous 
in  New  England,  but  its  position  has  been  at  all  times  one  of  honor 
and  respect,  while  alliance  through  marriage  has  been  made  with 
New  England’s  first  families. 

(I)  Jonathan  Fenton  married  (first)  Sarah  Hide,  daughter  of 

John  and  Elizabeth  (Harvey)  Hide,  of  Fairfield.  He  married  (sec- 
ond) Sarah  Coley,  daughter  of  Humphrey  Hide,  and  widow  of  Peter 
Coley.  Issue:  1.  Sarah,  baptized  November  18,  1694.  2.  Ellen, 

baptized  May  17,  1696.  3.  Anne,  of  whom  forward.  4.  Jonathan, 

baptized  September  22,  1700.  5.  Mary,  baptized  May  2,  1703.  6. 
John,  baptized  January  5,  1706-07,  died  young.  7.  John,  baptized 
October  10,  1708. 

(II)  Anne  Fenton,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Fenton,  was  bap- 
tized August  14,  1698.  She  married  Richard  Welton.  (See  Wel- 
ton  III.) 

(The  Hickcox-Heacock  Line). 

Hickcox-Heacock  Arms — Erminois,  an  elephant  azure  on  a chief  of  the  second 
a sun  between  two  beehives  or. 

Crest — A hind  sejant  reguardant  erminois  collared  gules,  reposing  his  dexter  foot 
on  a beehive  or. 

This  name  comes  from  an  old  German  word,  ikiko,  contempo- 
rary in  the  tenth  century,  which  is  a diminutive  form  of  the  old 
Friesian  ig,  a point,  sharp  edge;  i.  e.,  a little  sword.  This  form 
developed  through  the  English  as  Heacock  and  Hickock.  The  name 
itself  is  subject  to  a great  variety  of  forms.  These  range  from 
Hitchock,  Hickock,  down  to  Hickox,  Hicks  and  Heacock.  In  this 
line  the  patronymic  is  spelled  Hickcox. 
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William  Hickcox,  appears  as  “Mr.  Hickcock”  in  New  Haven, 
as  early  as  1643,  but  returned  to  England  in  1648.  On  October  9, 
1673,  the  General  Court  at  Hartford  received  a petition  from  twen- 
ty-six people  for  a plantation  in  a “place  called  by  ye  Indians 
Matitacook”  (Mattatuck).  Samuel  and  Joseph  Hickcox  were 
signers  in  this  petition. 

(I)  Sergeant  Samuel  Hickcox  and  Joseph  Hickcox  were  very 

probably  sons  of  “Mr.”  William  Hickcox,  of  New  Haven,  Connec- 
ticut, and  came  to  Waterbury  when  that  town  was  founded.  Sam- 
uel Hickcox  and  John  Welton  held  the  office  of  townsmen  or  select- 
men in  1680,  and  Samuel  was  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the 
town.  He  was  sergeant  in  the  train  band,  and  from  this  time,  1686, 
he  was  known  as  Sergeant  Samuel  Hickcox.  The  inventory  of  his 
estate  was  taken  February  28,  1694-95.  He  married  Hannah,  sur- 
name unknown.  Issue:  1.  Samuel,  born  in  1668;  married  Eliza- 

beth Plumb.  2.  Hannah,  born  in  1670;  marired  John  Dudd.  3. 
William,  of  whom  forward.  4.  Thomas,  born  in  1674;  married 
Mary  Brunson,  March  27,  1700;  he  died  June  28,  1728.  5.  Jo- 

seph, born  in  1677.  6.  Mary,  born  in  1680;  married  John  Bronson. 
7.  Elizabeth,  born  in  1682;  married  J.  Norton.  8.  Stephen,  born  in 
1683.  9.  Benjamin,  born  in  1685.  10.  Mercy,  born  in  1688.  11. 
Ebenezer,  born  in  1692. 

(II)  Captain  William  Hickcox,  son  of  Sergeant  Samuel  and 

Hannah  Hickcox,  was  born  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  in  1673,  died 
November  4,  1737,  and  was  buried  the  following  day.  He  was  a 
proprietor  and  a man  of  note,  grand  juror,  surveyor,  constable, 
townsman  many  times,  captain  in  1727,  and  deputy  in  1728.  He  was 
always  known  as  captain.  He  married  Rebecca  Andrews,  daughter 
of  Abraham  and  Rebecca  Andrews.  Issue : 1.  William,  born  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1699,  died  April  12,  1713.  2.  Captain  Samuel,  of  whom 
forward.  3.  Abraham,  born  April  5,  1704,  died  March  16,  1713. 
4.  John,  born  May  8,  1706,  died  April  26,  1713.  5.  Rebecca,  born 
March  29,  1708;  married  Caleb  Thompson,  August  16,  1731.  6. 

Rachel,  born  May  16,  1710;  married  Jonathan  Prindle.  7.  Hannah, 
born  June  7,  1714;  married  David  Scott. 

(III)  Captain  Samuel  Hickcox,  son  of  William  and  Rebecca 
(Andrews)  Hickcox,  was  born  May  26,  1702,  and  died  May  13, 
1765.  He  is  called  Captain  Hickcox,  and  he  was  the  only  son  of  Wil- 
liam Hickcox  to  survive  the  great  sickness  of  1713.  He  married 
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Mary  Hopkins,  daughter  of  John  Hopkins,  who  died  August  19, 
1768.  Issue:  1.  Mary,  born  October  30,  1721;  married  Eichard 

Seymour.  2.  Mehitable,  born  November  22,  1723;  married  Stephen 
Seymour.  3.  William,  born  January  14,  1725-26.  4.  Abraham,  born 
January  11,  1727-28.  5.  John,  born  July  25,  1730.  6.  Samuel,  born 
September  8,  1733.  7.  Dorcas,  of  whom  further. 

(IV)  Dorcas  Hickcox,  daughter  of  Captain  Samuel  and  Mary 
(Hopkins)  Hickcox,  was  born  July  11,  1736.  She  married  Captain 
John  Welton.  (See  Welton  IV.) 

(The  Porter  Line). 

Porter  Arms — Argent,  on  a fesse  sable  between  two  barrulets  or  three  church  bells 
of  the  first. 

Crest — A portcullis  argent  chained  or. 

Motto — Vigilantia  et  virtute.  (By  vigilance  and  valour.) 

The  patronymic  Porter  is,  officially,  of  occupative  classification, 
and  is  derived  directly  from  the  French  word  “porteur,”  which 
means  literally  ‘ ‘ the  porter,  ’ ’ or  gate-keeper.  The  stem  of  the  word 
is  found  in  the  Latin  porta,  which  signifies  gate.  Coming  into  Eng- 
land in  the  year  1066  A.  D.  with  the  Norman-French  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest,  it  was  rapidly  Anglicized,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
occupative  names  to  be  used  as  a surname.  Today,  England’s  many 
families  of  Porter  are  among  the  oldest  and  most  notable  and  in- 
fluential in  the  kingdom.  The  first  of  whom  history  makes  note  was 
William  de  la  Grande,  a Norman  Knight,  who  accompanied  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  into  England  and  was  later  given  large  hold- 
ings of  land  at  or  near  Kenilworth,  in  Warwickshire,  in  reward  for 
his  valuable  services  to  the  Conqueror,  later  William  I.  William 
de  la  Grande’s  son  was  Ealph  (or  Eoger)  de  la  Grande,  who  served 
as  Grand  Porteur,  Keeper  of  the  Doors,  at  the  Court  of  King  Henry 
I,  his  term  of  office  extending  from  1120  to  1140  A.  D.  From  this 
office  of  Grand  Porteur,  one  of  great  importance  in  the  early  English 
Court,  the  present-day  families  of  Porter  derive  their  surname. 
Corrupted  spellings  of  the  patronymic  were  found  at  an  early  date, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  names  of  Wybert  le  Portere  and  Wybert 
Porterious,  included  in  ancient  rolls  and  records. 

The  family  was  numerously  represented  among  the  pioneers 
who  laid  the  foundations  of  our  great  Nation.  Every  colony  had 
its  representatives,  and  in  New  England  descendants  of  these  early 
founders  have  figured  with  especial  prominence  since  the  earliest 
period  of  our  history.  The  Connecticut  family  of  the  name  traces 
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from  several  progenitors,  the  most  noted  of  whom  was  Dr.  Daniel 
Porter,  one  of  the  first  physicians  of  the  colony.  The  late  James 
Porter,  well  known  citizen,  silver  and  brass  refiner  of  the  city  of 
Waterbury,  Connecticut,  was  a lineal  descendant  of  Dr.  Daniel 
Porter. 

(I)  Dr.  Daniel  Porter,  immigrant  ancestor  and  progenitor, 

was  a native  of  England,  and  came  to  Connecticut  early.  On  March 
16,  1644-45,  he  was  one  of  the  first  physicians  of  the  Colony  and  was 
licensed  to  practice  physic  and  chirurgery  by  the  General  Court. 
In  1661  a year  salary  of  six  pounds  was  licensed  to  be  paid  him  out 
of  the  public  treasury  and  his  fee-table  was  established  by  law.  He 
was  a celebrated  bone-setter,  as  the  surgeons  of  the  period  were 
commonly  called.  He  settled  in  Farmington,  but  was  required  to 
attend  the  sick  in  Hartford,  Windsor,  Wethersfield,  and  occasionally 
in  Middletown.  In  1668  he  was  “freed  from  watching  warding 
Tryneing  (Training),”  and  in  the  following  year  a special  grant 
was  made  him  by  the  General  Court  for  his  service.  A hundred 
acres  were  laid  out  to  him  in  the  northwest  part  of  Wallingford. 
This  tract  proved  to  be  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  Colony,  and  in 
1728,  on  petition  of  his  grandson,  Daniel  Porter,  son  of  Daniel 
Porter,  and  Hezekiah  Porter,  of  Woodbury,  son  of  Dr.  Richard 
Porter,  of  New  Haven,  one  hundred  acres  were  granted  instead, 
west  of  the  Housatonic  River.  In  1671  his  salary  was  raised  to 
twelve  pounds  as  “incoragement  for  setting  bones,”  and  the  court 
“advised  him  to  instruct  some  meet  person  in  his  art.”  Evidently 
he  trained  his  son  Daniel.  His  sons  Richard  and  Samuel  also  be- 
came bone-setters.  In  1672  his  name  appears  on  the  list  of  freemen. 
Dr.  Daniel  Porter  died  in  1690.  He  married  Mary,  surname  un- 
known. Issue:  1.  Dr.  Daniel,  of  whom  forward.  2.  Mary,  born 

February  5,  1654-55 ; married  Eleazer  Knowles,  of  Woodbury.  3. 
Nehemiah,  born  October  24,  1656;  married  Hannah  Lum,  of  Wood- 
bury. 4.  Richard,  born  March  24,  1658;  became  a bone-setter.  5. 
Anne,  born  in  1660-61;  unmarried.  6.  John,  born  November  14, 
1662;  married  (first)  Rebecca  Woodford,  and  (second)  Martha 
North.  7.  Samuel,  born  October  24,  1665;  married  Abigail  Hum- 
phreys; he  was  also  a bone-setter;  he  died  March  25,  1736. 

(II)  Dr.  Daniel  Porter,  eldest  of  the  seven  children  of  Dr. 
Daniel  and  Mary  Porter,  was  born  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  Feb- 
ruary 2, 1652-53,  and  died  January  18,  1726.  He  signed  the  articles 
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in  1674,  was  a proprietor  in  Waterbury,  and  served  on  the  School 
Committee  in  1706.  He  was,  like  his  father  before  him,  a doctor  by 
profession.  After  his  marriage  he  settled  in  Waterbury  and  for  a 
considerable  period  was  the  only  professional  man  in  the  town, 
there  being  no  business  for  a lawyer  and  no  means  of  support  for  a 
minister.  In  addition  to  practicing  medicine  and  surgery,  he  was 
also  a land  surveyor.  He  was  active  in  town  affairs,  and  took  a 
place  of  leadership  most  probably  because  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
better  educated  than  the  great  majority  of  his  contemporaries.  Ac- 
cording to  the  standards  of  the  time  he  was  a wealthy  man ; much 
of  his  property  he  disposed  of  among  his  children  before  his  death. 
His  estate  at  death  was  appraised  at  $6,000.  His  medical  library 
consisted  of  “a  bone-set  book,”  appraised  at  two  shillings.  Dr. 
Daniel  Porter,  Jr.,  married  Deborah  Holcomb,  who  died  May  4, 
1765,  aged  ninety-three  years.  Issue,  all  born  in  Waterbury,  Con- 
necticut: 1.  Dr.  Daniel,  of  whom  forward.  2.  James,  born  April 

20,  1700,  died  March  20,  1785.  3.  Thomas,  born  April  1,  1702,  died 
in  January,  1797.  4.  Deborah,  born  March  6,  1703-04;  married 
James  Baldwin.  5.  Ebenezer,  born  December  24,  1708;  married 
Mary  Hull,  daughter  of  John  Hull,  of  New  Haven.  6.  Ann,  born 
April  28,  1712;  married  (first)  Thomas  Judd;  and  (second)  James 
Nichols. 

(Ill)  Dr.  Daniel  Porter,  eldest  of  the  six  children  of  Dr. 
Daniel  and  Deborah  (Holcomb)  Porter,  was  born  in  Waterbury, 
Connecticut,  March  5,  1699,  and  died  there,  November  14,  1772.  He 
was  trained  in  medicine  and  surgery  b}^  his  father,  and  upon  the 
latter’s  death  he  succeeded  to  his  practice,  practicing  in  Waterbury 
until  his  death.  He  owned  a lot  lying  between  East  Main  and  Mills 
streets  and  Mad  River,  and  lived  in  a house  which  he  built  on  the 
site  occupied  by  the  store  of  Spencer  & Pierpont  in  1896.  This 
property  descended  to  him  from  his  father,  and  remained  in  the 
hands  of  his  direct  descendants  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Dr.  Daniel  Porter  married  (first),  June  3,  1728,  Hannah 
Hopkins,  daughter  of  John  and  Hannah  (Strong)  Hopkins,  and 
great-granddaughter  of  John  Hopkins,  founder  of  the  family 
in  America.  (See  Hopkins  IV.)  Hannah  (Hopkins)  Porter  died 
December  31,  1739,  and  Dr.  Porter  married  (second)  Joanna,  sur- 
name unknown.  Issue:  1.  Preserved,  born  November  23,  1729.  2. 

Dr.  Daniel,  the  fourth  Dr.  Daniel  Porter  in  direct  line,  born  March 
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8,  1731,  died  of  smallpox  at  Crownpoint  in  1759,  aged  twenty-eight 
years.  Unmarried.  3.  Hannah,  born  June  16,  1733;  married  Oba- 
diah  Scoville.  4.  Dr.  Timothy,  of  whom  forward.  5.  Susanna,  born 
June  7,  1737;  married  (first)  Daniel  Killum;  (second)  John  Cos- 
sett.  6.  Anna,  born  December  6,  1738;  married  David  Bronson. 

(IV)  Dr.  Timothy  Porter,  fourth  of  the  six  children  of  Dr. 

Daniel  and  Hannah  (Hopkins)  Porter,  was  born  in  Waterbury, 
Connecticut,  June  19, 1735,  and  died  January  24,  1792.  He  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  ancestors  and  became  a prominent  physician 
and  surgeon,  being  the  fourth  in  direct  line  to  enter  this  noble  pro- 
fession. He  is  also  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  “prominent 
citizens  of  Waterbury.”  His  regular  charge  for  a visit,  as  appears 
from  his  account  book  (some  leaves  of  which  have  been  preserved), 
was  two  shillings  sterling.  He  rendered  distinguished  service  in 
the  Continental  Army  as  a surgeon  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Dr.  Porter  was  an  ardent  believer,  even  at  this  early  date,  in  the 
value  of  education  for  the  young  of  America,  and  his  own  children 
received  the  very  finest  educational  advantages  which  the  times 
afforded.  Dr.  Porter  married  Margaret  Skinner,  daughter  of 
Gideon  Skinner,  of  Bolton,  Connecticut.  She  was  born  in  1730,  and 
died  in  1813.  Issue,  all  born  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut : 1.  Daniel, 
born  September  23,  1768;  became  a well-known  lawyer;  married 
Anna  Clark.  2.  Sylvia  C.,  born  February  24,  1771.  3.  Dr.  Joseph, 

born  September  3,  1772;  he  carried  on  the  family  tradition  by  be- 
coming a physician  and  surgeon — the  fifth  in  direct  lineal  descent ; 
married  Levinia  Porter,  daughter  of  Preserved  Porter. 
4.  Olive,  born  July  26, 1775 ; married  Moses  Hall.  5.  Anna,  of  whom 
forward.  6.  Chauncey,  born  April  24,  1779.  7.  Timothy  Hopkins, 

born  November  28,  1785;  named  for  both  his  father  and  mother. 

(V)  Anna  Porter,  fifth  of  the  seven  children  of  Dr.  Timothy 
and  Margaret  (Skinner)  Porter,  was  born  in  Waterbury,  Connec- 
ticut, April  5,  1777.  She  married  Richard  Fenton  Welton.  (See 
Welton  V.) 

(The  Hopkins  Line). 

Hopkins  Arms — Sable,  on  a chevron  between  three  pistols  or,  three  roses  gules. 

Crest — A tower  sable  in  flames  proper. 

Motto — Pictas  est  pax.  (Piety  is  peace.) 

The  surname  Hopkins  has  passed  through  so  many  successive 
stages  of  derivation  that  its  present  day  form  bears  little  or  no 
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resemblance  to  the  original  word.  It  is  officially  classified  by  that 
peer  of  etymologists  and  orthographers,  the  late  Charles  Wareing 
Bardsley,  Honorary  Canon  of  Carlisle  Cathedral,  as  a baptismal 
name,  meaning  “the-son-of-Robert.”  At  the  beginning  of  the  Sur- 
name Epoch  (about  the  twelfth  century),  when  it  became  vitally 
necessary  to  assume  another  name  besides  the  fontal  one,  the  name 
Robert  was  utilized  to  a great  extent.  Thus  today  we  have  Roberts, 
Robertson,  Robinson,  Robards,  Robberts,  etc.— all  meaning,  in  ef- 
fect, the-son-of-Robert.  But  Robert  as  a fontal  name  was  subject 
to  many  nicknames,  among  which  were  Hob  and  Hobbe.  Therefore 
a man  by  the  name  of  Robert  was  often  called  Hob,  and  when  he 
married  and  had  a son  it  was  only  natural  that  the  diminutive 
-Kin  should  be  added,  making  the  name  Hob-kin,  Hobkin.  The 
transition  from  Hobkin  and  Hobkins  to  Hopkin  and  Hopkins  was 
an  easy  one  phonically,  it  rather  surprising  orthographically.  In 
pronunciation  the  difference  can  scarcely  be  noticed,  and  this  gave 
rise  to  the  corruption  of  the  name.  Bardsley  himself  says  that 
“Hopkins  is  a sharpened  form  of  Hobkin.”  The  early  records 
abound  in  instances  of  the  name,  all  of  which  give  the  surname  ver- 
satile and  facile  spellings.  The  Hundred  Rolls  (1273  A.  D.)  men- 
tion Nicholas  and  Roger  Hobekyn,  of  Cambridgeshire;  the  House- 
hold Expenses  of  Richard  de  Swingfield  (Cam.  Soc.  p.  145)  mention 
a Hobbekin,  of  Windsor,  County  Gloucester,  in  1289';  Kirby’s  Quest 
( circa  Edward  III)  gives  the  name  of  Alicia  Hobkynnes,  of  Somer- 
setshire; the  Poll  Tax  of  Yorkshire  for  the  year  1379  makes  men- 
tion of  Agnes  Hobkyn— wyf  (wife)  of  Rogerus  Hobson  and  Alicia 
Hob-doghter  (i.  e.  daughter).  In  1563,  the  Lancashire  Wills  at 
Richmond  (p.  148)  gives  “Walter  Hobekyne,  or  Hopldn,  of  Warton; 
and  in  1570  it  is  noted  that  John  Hopkynnes  was  buried  in  St. 
Peter’s  Cornhill.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  p now  used  in  the  sur- 
name did  not  supplant  the  b until  the  sixteenth  century.  Hopkins 
and  Hopkinson  are  both  variants  of  Hopkin,  which  in  turn  was  the 
diminutive  form  of  the  nickname  Hob,  meaning  “the-son-of- 
Robert.  ’ ’ 

The  preceding  heraldic  device  is  given  in  Matthews’  “Ameri- 
can Armoury,”  for  the  descendants  of  John  Hopkins,  one  of  the 
American  ancestors,  who  came  to  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in 
1633,  and  settled  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  1636.  Another  coat- 
of-arms  in  the  “American  Armoury”  is  listed  for  the  descendants 
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of  Stephen  Hopkins,  who  came  to  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
historically  famous  “Mayflower”  in  1620.  These  two  armorial  de- 
vices are  identical  as  to  the  arms  and  motto,  the  only  difference 
being  found  in  the  crest,  which  for  Stephen’s  line  is  given  as:  “A 
tower  per  bend  indented,  argent  and  gules,  in  flames  proper.” 
(Compare  with  foregoing  crest.)  This  similarity  of  the  arms  proves 
almost  without  a doubt  that  a close  relationship  existed  between 
Stephen  and  John.  The  following  excerpt  from  Clutter’s  “Gene- 
alogical and  Family  History  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,”  (Yol. 
4),  adds  something  of  interest  to  the  early  history  of  the  English 
line: 


The  surname  Hopkins  was  spelled  Hopkyns  in  England  in  the 
sixteenth  century  and  earlier.  It  is  an  ancient  English  family  of 
Oxfordshire  where  in  1567  John  Hopkyns  w*as  a civic  officer  in 
Coventry.  From  the  strong  resemblance  of  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  Wyckhams  of  Swelcliffe,  County  Oxford,  and  those  of  the 
Hopkins  family  of  Oving,  it  is  conjectured  by  Burke  that  in  early 
times  some  bond  of  connection  existed  between  the  two  families.  In 
confirmation  of  this  conjecture  there  is  found  in  Sibford  Gower  in 
Swelcliffe  Parish  a small  estate  which  is  charged  with  a quitrent  of 
a hundred  pence  that  tradition  has  assigned  to  the  late  owners  as 
the  nineteenth  John  Hopkins  who  had  successively  and  lineally  in- 
herited it  without  intervention  of  any  other  Christian  name  than 
John.  As  this  estate  joins  immediately  to  Warwickshire,  it  may 
fairly  be  assumed  that  the  family  of  Hopkins  in  Coventry  and 
Swelcliffe  derive  from,  a common  ancestor.  A branch  of  the  family 
is  also  found  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

THE  FAMILY  IN  AMERICA 

(I)  John  Hopkins,  one  of  the  American  ancestors,  came  to 
America  in  1633  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  and  settled  first 
in  Cambridge,  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  where  he  became 
a proprietor  in  1634.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a Puritan,  and  was 
admitted  a Freeman,  March  4,  1635.  It  is  quite  likely  that  he  was 
a near  relative  of  Stephen  Hopkins,  who  came  on  the  “Mayflower,” 
from  the  fact  that  he  had  a son  named  Stephen,  as  well  as  other 
names  common  to  both  lines,  and  the  above  mentioned  similarity  in 
the  two  coats-of-arms  credited  by  Matthews’  “American  Armoury” 
for  the  two  American  branches  of  Hopkins.  In  1636  John  Hopkins 
removed  from  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  to  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, becoming  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  that  town.  He  died 
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there  in  1654.  His  home  lot  was  in  that  section  now  known  as 
East  Park.  He  was  a townsman  in  1640,  and  served  as  a Juror 
in  1643.  His  inventory,  dated  April  14,  1654,  amounted  to  £236,  8s. 
His  widow,  Jane  Hopkins,  married  (second)  Nathaniel  Ward,  of 
Hartford,  'Connecticut,  and  Hadley,  Massachusetts.  Issue  of  John 
and  Jane  Hopkins:  1.  Stephen,  of  whom  forward.  2.  Bethia, 

horn  in  1635.  Perhaps  others. 

(II)  Stephen  Hopkins,  son  of  John  and  Jane  Hopkins,  was  born 

in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  in  1634,  and  died  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  October,  1689.  He  removed  with  his 
parents  to  Hartford  in  1636,  and  was  admitted  a Freeman  there  in 
1657,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  He  served  as  a commissioner  in 
1668  and  1672.  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Great  Barrington,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  was  his  great-grandson.  Ste- 
phen Hopkins  married  Dorcas  Bronson,  daughter  of  John  Bronson, 
of  Farmington.  Issue:  1.  Stephen,  married  Sarah  Judd  in  1686. 

2.  John,  of  whom  forward.  Perhaps  others. 

(III)  John  Hopkins,  son  of  Stephen  and  Dorcas  (Bronson) 

Hopkins,  was  born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  1660,  and  died  No- 
vember 4,  1732.  He  removed  to  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  built  a 
mill  on  what  is  now  Baldwin  Street  in  that  city,  and  became  known 
far  and  near  as  “The  Miller  of  Waterbury.”  He  married  (first) 
Hannah  Strong,  who  died  May  3,  1730.  He  married  (second)  Sa- 
rah, surname  unknown,  who  survived  him.  Issue,  all  by  first  wife : 
1.  A daughter,  born  December  22,  1684,  died  January  4,  1685.  2. 
John,  born  March  29,  1686.  3.  Consider,  born  November  10,  1687. 

4.  Stephen,  born  November  19,  1689,  died  January  4,  1769;  settled 
at  Naugatuck  on  Hopkins  Hill,  in  1734;  married  (first),  in  1718, 
Susanna  Peck,  of  Wallingford;  she  died  in  1755;  he  married  (sec- 
ond), in  1756,  Abial  Webster,  widow  of  John  Webster,  of  Farming- 
ton.  Issue,  all  by  first  union:  John,  Stephen,  Anne,  Susanna, 

Mary,  Joseph,  Jesse,  Mary  (2),  Lois,  and  David.  5.  Timothy,  born 
November  16,  1691.  6.  Samuel,  born  December  27,  1693.  7.  Mary, 
born  January  27,  1696-97.  8.  Hannah,  of  whom  forward.  9.  A 
daughter  (twin  of  Hannah),  lived  about  four  years,  died  June  13, 
1703.  10.  Dorcas,  born  February  12,  1705-06. 

(IV)  Hannah  Hopkins,  eighth  of  the  ten  children  of  John  and 
Hannah  (Strong)  Hopkins,  was  born  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut, 
April  23,  1699,  and  baptized  at  Woodbury,  May  23,  1703.  Her  twin 
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sister  (name  unknown)  died  the  next  month.  Hannah  Hopkins  mar- 
ried, June  3,  1728,  Dr.  Daniel  Porter.  (See  Porter  III.)  She  died 
December  31,  1739,  aged  forty  years,  having  borne  her  husband  six 
children. 
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Franklin  Miles 

By  Horace  A.  Warriner,  White  Plains,  New  York 

MAN  of  energetic,  upright  life,  holding  to  the  highest 
ideals  of  business  honor,  and  scrupulously  exact  in  all 
his  dealings  with  his  fellowmen,  Franklin  Miles  came  to 
the  end  of  his  years,  seventy-five,  honored  and  respected 
by  all  men.  While  he  attained  prominence  in  the  business  in  which 
he  entered,  and  was  a man  of  influence  in  his  city,  he  did  not  seek 
public  preferment  or  position,  but  was  happiest  in  his  home,  and 
there  he,  with  his  wife,  dispensed  a gracious  hospitality. 

Mr.  Miles  was  a native  son  of  the  Empire  State,  his  parents, 
William  and  Catherine  (Emmert)  Miles,  being  residents  at  different 
times  of  both  Ontario  and  Otsego  counties.  The  family  were  early 
comers  to  Central  New  York,  and  were  among  those  who  bore  the 
burdens  of  the  pioneers  and  brought  civilization  to  former  un- 
inhabited regions.  The  family  saw  the  forests  retreat  before  the 
fields,  and  their  descendants  walk  in  safety  where  the  wild  things 
of  the  forest  lurked  to  do  their  forefathers  harm. 

Franklin  Miles  was  horn  in  Bloomfield,  New  York,  February 
12,  1832,  and  after  a life-time  of  usefulness,  covering  three-quarters 
of  a century,  he  died  in  the  city  of  Bochester,  August  2,  1907.  The 
first  eighteen  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  the  home  farm  with 
his  parents,  and  during  that  period  he  acquired  a good  public  school 
education  in  the  practical  branches  of  study.  He  was  exceedingly 
ambitious  and  not  at  all  impressed  with  the  prospects  of  a lifetime 
spent  on  the  farm.  He  made  the  necessary  arrangements  with  his 
father  to  cover  the  three  years  of  his  minority  yet  remaining,  and 
when  that  was  done,  he  bade  good-bye  to  the  farm  and  cast  in  his 
fortunes  with  the  city  of  Bochester,  New  York.  That  was  in  1850, 
and  for  the  ensuing  fifty-seven  years,  Bochester  was  his  home  and 
the  seat  of  his  business  activity.  He  began  by  learning  the  car- 
penter’s trade,  and  after  becoming  an  expert  workman,  he  sought 
the  first  opportunity  to  secure  a contract  for  the  erection  of  a dwell- 
ing. A few  such  contracts  proved  both  his  ability  and  his  reliability 
and  he  grew  into  favor  as  a contracting  builder,  with  an  established 
business  and  sound  credit.  Later  he  formed  a partnership  with  his 
brother,  William  E.  Miles,  and  as  W.  E.  & F.  Miles,  they  operated 
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a modern  planing  mill,  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  sashes,  blinds 
and  doors.  That  enterprise  proved  very  profitable  and  was  suc- 
cessfully conducted  by  the  Miles  Brothers  until  1899,  when  Frank- 
lin Miles  disposed  of  his  partnership  interest  and  retired. 

Mr.  Miles  was  then  sixty-seven  years  of  age  and  had  been  a 
worker  from  boyhood.  He  had  built  up  a thriving  business  on  the 
soundest  of  foundations  and  business  honor,  and  though  there  was 
no  lack  of  competition,  the  Miles  Mill  was  always  busy  and  doing 
its  full  share  of  the  business  in  its  line.  A high  standard  of  work- 
manship prevailed  and  nothing  below  the  best  in  quality  of  material 
or  workmanship  ever  went  out,  the  inspection  being  very  rigid. 
Harmony  and  good-will  existed  between  Mr.  Miles  and  his  men,  and 
he  always  maintained  the  highest  rate  of  wages,  in  addition  to  treat- 
ing his  men  with  consideration. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  between  the  States  in  1861,  Franklin 
Miles  enlisted  in  the  Thirty-Third  Regiment,  New  York  Volunteer 
Infantry,  and  served  his  full  term  of  enlistment.  He  then  re-enlisted 
in  the  Forty-ninth  Regiment,  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry,  and 
served  with  that  organization,  escaping  all  the  perils  of  war,  and 
at  its  close  was  honorably  discharged.  In  his  political  faith  Mr. 
Miles  was  Democratic,  but  held  to  an  independent  course,  voting 
his  own  convictions,  often  regardless  of  the  party  label.  He  held  no 
political  ambitions,  yet  was  keenly  alive  to  his  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities as  a citizen.  He  was  an  excellent  business  man,  careful  in 
his  own  affairs  and  scrupulously  exact.  When  he  retired  from  busi- 
ness in  1899,  it  was  to  the  quiet  and  comfort  of  his  home  in  Roches- 
ter, and  there  he  passed  eight  happy,  peaceful  years  before  “the 
feet  of  Death  lingered  at  his  gateway.”  He  could  review  his  life 
with  satisfaction,  for  it  had  been  lived  worthily  and  he  had  no 
regrets. 

Franklin  Miles  married  (first)  in  1854,  Sarah  Fay,  who  died 
in  1871.  He  married  (second)  in  Rochester,  New  York,  1876,  Agnes 
E.  Crowner,  born  in  Troy,  New  York,  only  child  of  William  and 
Elizabeth  (Thalimer)  Crowner,  her  father  coming  from  Troy  to 
Rochester,  where  he  was  a successful  real  estate  dealer.  Mr. 
Crowner  was  a Democrat  in  politics,  and  in  religious  faith  a Pres- 
byterian. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crowner  are  both  buried  in  Mount  Hope 
Cemetery.  Mrs.  Agnes  E.  (Crowner)  Miles  survives  her  husband, 
her  residence  being  at  No.  43  Vick  Park,  A.,  Rochester.  Both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Miles  were  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  active 
in  its  support.  Mr.  Miles  was  buried  in  Mount  Hope  Cemetery. 
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Hanna — Hayden  Families 

By  Waltee  S.  Finley,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Anns — Argent,  three  roebucks’  heads,  couped,  azure,  collared  or,  with  a bell  pendent. 
Crest — Within  the  horns  of  a crescent  a cross  crosslet  fitchee  sable. 

Motto — Per  ardua  ad  alta. 

HE  Hanna  family  can  be  traced  back  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  Patrick  Hannay  built  and  occupied  a 
castle,  since  known  in  history  as  Castle  Sorby,  which  is 
still  standing,  but  in  a half  ruinous  state,  and  is  located 
on  the  waters  of  the  Mull  of  Galloway  in  Wigton,  southern  half  of 
Ayrshire,  Scotland.  The  Hannay  family  came  into  prominence 
about  the  time  of  the  “War  of  the  Roses,’ ’ and  some  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  Castle  of  Sorby  wielded  a commanding  influence  dur- 
ing that  period.  The  Hannays  continued  to  occupy  and  own  Castle 
Sorby  until  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  when  the  male 
members  of  the  family  all  emigrated  to  Ireland  it  passed,  through 
intermarriage  with  the  Lords  of  Galloway,  into  the  possession  of 
Sir  Alexander  Stewart,  of  Garlies,  a grandson  of  Sir  Alexander 
Stewart,  who  had  married  Margaret  Hannay,  a daughter  and  heir 
of  Patrick  Hannay,  of  Sorby. 

This  Sir  Alexander  Stewart,  who  now  came  into  possession  of 
the  seat  of  the  Hannays,  was  in  great  favor  with  James  VI,  who 
knighted  him  in  1590  at  the  coronation  of  his  consort,  Queen  Anne 
of  Denmark.  Sir  Alexander  married  (first)  Christian  Douglas, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Douglas,  and  (second)  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Douglas,  daughter  of  David,  Earl  Angus,  and  widow  of  John,  sev- 
enth Lord  Maxwell  (Earl  of  Morton).  He  died  October  9,  1596, 
leaving  five  children.  His  son  and  heir,  Sir  Alexander  Stewart,  a 
man  of  great  talent,  loyalty  and  integrity,  was  elevated  to  the  peer- 
age, July  19,  1607,  by  the  title  of  Baron  of  Garlies,  and  on  Septem- 
ber 19,  1623,  was  advanced  to  the  Earl  of  Galloway.  He  married, 
October  16,  1600,  Grisel  Gordon,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Gordon,  of 
Lochinvar,  and,  dying  in  1649,  left  two  sons  and  a daughter.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  James  Stewart,  second  Lord  of  Gallo- 
way, who,  in  his  father’s  lifetime,  had  been  created  a Baronet  of 
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Nova  Scotia.  He  was  a firm  adherent  of  the  Stuarts  and  was  fined 
four  hundred  pounds  by  Oliver  Cromwell  for  his  attachment  to  the 
royal  family.  He  lived  to  see  the  Restoration,  and  came  into  great 
favor  with  King  Charles  II.  He  married,  in  1642,  Nicolas  Grier, 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Grier,  of  Grierson,  M.  P.,  and  had  two  sons 
and  four  daughters.  His  oldest  son,  Alexander  Stewart,  third  Lord 
of  Galloway,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  James,  second  Earl  of 
Queensbury,  by  whom  he  had  six  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  old- 
est son,  Alexander,  became  fourth  Earl  of  Galloway.  The  second 
son,  James,  became  fifth  Earl  of  Galloway.  The  third  son,  John, 
was  a brigadier-general  and  died,  unmarried,  at  Castle  Sorby,  in 
1748.  The  fourth  son,  Andrew,  had  died  or  been  killed  in  the 
Darien  expedition  in  1699.  William  and  Robert  died  young,  un- 
married. 

Castle  Sorby,  which  appears  to  have  fallen  to  the  third  son, 
John  Stewart,  brother  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  earls,  about  this  time 
fell  into  disuse,  or  was  not  occupied  by  any  of  the  Stewart  family, 
and  we  find  no  further  word  of  it  in  history  since  the  death  of  its 
owner,  in  the  year  1748.  It  still,  however,  is  owned  by  the  heirs  of 
the  Earls  of  Galloway,  all  of  whom  are  descendants  of  Patrick 
Hannay,  of  Sorby  Castle. 

The  Hannays  occupied  many  useful  public  positions.  They 
were  members  of  Parliament  during  several  generations,  and  in 
1630  Sir  Robert  Hannay  was  made  a Baron.  This  Baronetcy  is 
now  extinct. 

(I)  Thomas  Hanna,  the  immigrant  ancestor  of  the  Hanna  fam- 
ily of  America,  was  born  about  1720,  in  Lesarah  Lock,  County 
Monaghan,  Ireland,  a son  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Hanna,  and 
probably  a grandson  or  great-grandson  of  the  Hannays  of  Castle 
Sorby,  in  Galloway,  Scotland.  In  1763,  with  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
(Henderson)  Hanna,  and  their  six  children,  he  came  to  America. 
Of  the  six  children,  John,  the  eldest,  died  at  Newcastle,  after  the 
ship  had  cast  anchor.  The  other  children  were:  James,  Robert, 

Hugh,  Martha,  and  Thomas.  With  the  Hanna  family  there  came 
to  America  the  congregation  of  the  entire  Presbyterian  church  of 
Ballybay,  of  which  church  the  Hannas  were  members.  They  landed 
at  Newcastle,  Delaware,  and  the  Hannas  settled  among  the  Quakers 
in  Buckingham,  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania.  In  less  than  a year 
Thomas  Hanna  died,  and  is  buried  in  the  burying  ground  of  the 
Friends  Meeting  House  at  Buckingham. 
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Elizabeth  (Henderson)  Hanna  remained  in  Bucks  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, until  her  death,  in  1766.  Of  her  remaining  family,  the 
two  oldest  sons,  James  and  Robert,  who  were  twins,  were  bound 
out  to  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  and  remained  in  Bucks  county 
until  they  were  of  age,  when  James  went  to  Kentucky  and  Robert 
married,  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania.  The  remaining  three 
children  followed  the  tide  of  emigration  into  Western  Pennsylvania, 
where  Hugh  and  Thomas  married  and  settled  in  Washington  county, 
and  the  only  sister,  Martha,  settled  in  Bedford  county,  Virginia, 
where  she  married  Edward  Saunders,  only  son  and  heir  of  James 
Saunders,  who  had  represented  Orange  county,  North  Carolina,  in 
the  Provincial  Congress  which  met  at  Halifax,  April  4,  1776;  and 
also  in  the  Congress  held  in  the  same  place,  November  12,  1776. 

(II)  James  Hanna,  one  of  the  twin  sons  of  Thomas  and  Eliza- 
beth (Henderson)  Hanna,  was  born  in  County  Monaghan,  Ireland, 
March  2,  1753.  He  emigrated  to  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
1763,  with  his  parents  and  brothers  and  sister.  After  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  1764,  James  was  reared  in  the  family  of  a Presby- 
terian farmer  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania.  On  April  4,  1782,  at 
Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland,  James  Hanna  married  (first)  Hannah 
Bayless,  who  was  born  on  a farm  near  Havre  de  Grace,  Harford 
county,  Maryland,  August  13,  1761.  She  was  of  Huguenot  descent. 
Her  grandfather,  Samuel  Bayless,  with  his  brother,  William,  came 
to  America  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  set- 
tled near  Basking  Ridge,  New  Jersey. 

Shortly  after  their  marriage,  James  Hanna  and  his  wife  emi- 
grated to  Kentucky,  making  the  entire  journey  on  horseback,  she 
riding  on  a pillion  behind  her  husband.  Here  their  nine  children 
were  born,  and  here  they  continued  to  reside  until  1804,  when  they 
removed  to  Dayton,  Ohio.  Shortly  after,  on  August  14,  1804,  Han- 
nah (Bayless)  Hanna  died  and  buried  in  the  old  Dayton  Cemetery. 
James  Hanna  married  a second  time,  by  which  marriage  he  had  four 
children,  three  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  James  Hanna  was  a 
weaver  by  trade,  but  a farmer  by  occupation.  In  his  religious 
life  he  was  an  orthodox  Presbyterian,  serving  his  church  for  fifty 
years  as  an  elder.  In  politics  he  was  a Whig.  He  died  at  his  home 
near  Dayton,  Ohio,  October  31,  1827.  The  Bayles-Bayless  coat-of- 
arms  is  as  follows: 
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Arms — Gules  a fesse  argent  between  three  mullets  in  chief,  and  as  many  martlets 
in  base  of  the  second. 

Children  of  James  and  Hannah  (Bayless)  Hanna:  1.  Eliza- 
beth, born  January  9, 1783,  died  November  27, 1857 ; married  (first) 
John  Johnson,  a soldier  of  the  War  of  1812,  who  died  November  15, 
1816;  married  (second)  James  McGorkle;  one  son,  William  Mc- 
Gorkle,  who  became  a prominent  Presbyterian  minister,  now  de- 
ceased. 2.  Thomas,  born  in  1785,  date  of  death  unknown.  3.  Mar- 
tha, born  January  29,  1789,  died  August  23,  1850;  married  Andrew 
Telford,  who  died  June  12,  1853.  4.  James,  born  March  31,  1791, 
died  February  18,  1855.  5.  Sarah,  born  July  20,  1795,  died  January 
22,  1872;  married  Harvey  Ward,  who  died  September  12,  1844, 
while  on  a visit  in  Troy,  Ohio.  6.  Samuel,  of  whom  further.  7. 
Hugh,  born  July  26,  1799,  died  January  18,  1869.  8.  Nancy,  born 
in  1801,  died  in  August,  1857;  married  a Mr.  Barnett.  9.  Joseph 
Smith,  born  December  7,  1803,  died  August  4,  1864. 

Of  Samuel  Hanna  it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  it 
is  impossible  to  write  an  adequate  account  of  his  life  without  recit- 
ing the  history  of  Fort  Wayne,  nor  is  it  possible  to  give  a complete 
history  of  the  city  without  embodying  an  account  of  his  career. 

(Ill)  Samuel  Hanna,  son  of  James  and  Hannah  (Bayless) 
Hanna,  was  born  in  Scott  county,  Kentucky,  October  18,  1797.  His 
father,  James  Hanna,  moved  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  1804,  and  cleared 
a farm  near  the  site  of  that  town.  Here  Samuel’s  early  days  were 
passed,  and  his  educational  privileges  were  no  greater  than  those 
of  most  pioneer  boys.  His  first  occupation,  away  from  home,  was 
as  a post  driver,  distributing  newspapers  to  subscribers  throughout 
the  country,  there  then  being  no  mail  service  for  that  purpose.  In 
his  nineteenth  year  he  was  a clerk  in  a Piqua  store,  and  he  and  an- 
other ambitious  young  tradesman  bought  out  the  store,  giving  their 
note  for  three  thousand  dollars.  Soon  afterward  these  notes  were 
transferred  to  an  innocent  purchaser,  and  a writ  of  attachment  fol- 
lowed, taking  the  goods  away  from  Hanna  and  his  partner.  The 
notes  being  pressed  for  collection,  the  partner  pleaded  infancy,  a 
valid  defense,  but  Hanna  refused  to  do  so,  and  though  he  had  been 
swindled,  he  declared  his  purpose  to  pay  his  obligations  in  full. 
When  he  was  able  he  did  so,  principal  and  interest.  Such  incidents 
as  these  explain  the  remarkable  strength  he  afterward  had  in  the 
financial  world,  and  the  almost  unbounded  credit  which  enabled 
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him  to  assume  the  main  burden  of  great  enterprises.  After  teach- 
ing school  for  some  time,  he  next  became  prominent  as  a purveyor 
at  a treaty  at  St.  Mary’s  in  1818  with  his  brother  Thomas.  They 
hauled  provisions  from  Troy,  Ohio,  and  by  their  enterprise  secured 
a small  sum  of  money,  a little  of  which  was  potent  in  those  days  on 
the  frontier.  At.  St.  Mary’s  he  decided  to  come  to  Fort  Wayne, 
and  at  this  little  settlement  he  arrived  in  1819.  He  established  a 
trading  post  in  a log  cabin,  the  work  on  which  was  mostly  done  by 
his  own  hands,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Columbia  and  Barr 
streets,  thoroughfares  at  that  time,  however,  unknown.  In  the  In- 
dian trade  Mr.  Hanna  was  a notable  exception  to  those  men  who 
unscrupulously  enriched  themselves,  and  his  fair  and  honorable 
dealings  endeared  him  to  the  red  men,  and  afterward  to  the  settlers 
who  took  the  place  of  his  dusky  customers.  Legitimate  profits  were 
the  basis  of  his  large  fortune,  upon  which  foundation  he  built  with 
a rare  business  sagacity,  and  an  economy  which  dissuaded  him  from 
spending  one  dollar  for  personal  luxuries  until  he  was  worth  five 
thousand  dollars.  During  the  period  of  his  early  trading  here, 
manufactured  goods  were  purchased  in  Boston  or  New  York,  and 
came  by  the  lakes  and  down  the  Maumee  in  pirogues,  or  were 
brought  from  Detroit  with  pack-horses.  Provisions  of  all  kinds 
were  brought  from  southwestern  Ohio  by  way  of  St.  Mary’s  river, 
in  the  care  of  sturdy  boatsmen,  who  were  frequently  delayed  by 
fallen  trees  which  barred  the  stream  until  they  were  cut  away. 
These  discomforts  of  commerce  early  turned  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Hanna  to  the  improvement  of  routes  of  transportation.  Before  the 
time  of  canal  agitation  began,  he  had  widely  extended  his  posses- 
sions. He  had  acted  several  years  as  agent  of  the  American  Fur 
Company,  and  was  rapidly  acquiring  land  throughout  Indiana.  His 
influence  was  aided  also  by  his  service  as  the  first  associate  judge 
of  Allen  county.  The  canal  project  had  its  inception  in  a conversa- 
tion between  Judge  Hanna  and  David  Burr,  at  the  home  of  the 
former,  and  their  efforts  secured  the  land  grant  by  Congress.  There 
was  opposition  to  the  acceptance  of  the  grant,  and  Judge  Hanna 
was  elected  to  the  Legislature  as  a champion  of  the  canal.  He  had 
previously  served  in  the  House  in  1826,  and  his  subsequent  mem- 
bership of  that  body  was  in  1831  and  1840.  He  had  served  in  the 
Senate  from  1832  to  1836.  He  went  to  New  York  to  purchase  the 
instruments,  which  he  brought  on  horseback  from  Detroit  to  Fort 
Wayne,  when  the  survey  was  begun  on  the  St.  Joseph  River,  Mr. 
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Burr  acting  as  rod  man  and  Mr.  Hanna  as  axe  man,  both  at  ten 
dollars  per  month.  The  climate  vanquished  the  engineer  on  the 
second  section,  and  the  two  invincible  pioneers  continued  the  work 
alone.  They  reported  to  the  next  Legislature,  and  Judge  Hanna, 
being  a member,  secured  the  passage  of  an  act  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal.  No  one  contributed  more  to  the  success  of 
the  work  in  the  early  and  trying  years  of  its  history  than  Samuel 
Hanna.  From  1828  to  1836  he  was  successively  canal  commissioner 
and  fund  commissioner,  negotiating  the  money  with  which  the  work 
was  carried  on,  besides  acting  in  the  Legislature  as  chairman  of  the 
canal  committee. 

During  the  same  period,  he  took  a prominent  part  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  financial  policy  of  the  State,  subsequent  to  the 
veto  of  the  “United  States  Bank  Act.”  The  creation  of  state  banks 
being  recommended  by  the  president,  Judge  Hanna  was  given  an 
opportunity  to  consider  the  proper  measures  to  take  in  that  direc- 
tion. He  strenuously  opposed  and  defeated  a measure  proposed, 
and  in  the  next  Legislature  was  given,  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee having  the  measure  in  charge,  the  duty  of  drafting  a charter. 
This  he  did  so  wisely  that  the  state  banking  system  of  Indiana, 
which  stood  until  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  was  always  substantial 
and  a credit  to  Indiana.  A branch  was  at  once  established  at  Fort 
Wayne,  of  which  Judge  Hanna  was  president  for  a considerable 
period. 

In  1836,  Judge  Hanna  purchased  the  remaining  land  interests 
of  Barr  and  McCorkle,  now  within  the  city  limits,  and  until  the 
opening  of  the  canal  brought  a large  increase  in  population  he  was 
much  embarrassed  by  this  absorption  of  his  capital.  But  he  never 
distressed  those  who  had  purchased  his  lands  and  failed  in  meeting 
their  obligations,  preferring  to  suffer  inconvenience  himself,  and 
many  landowners  owe  their  prosperity  today  to  his  kindness.  After 
the  building  of  the  canal,  an  era  followed  in  improvement  which  may 
be  termed  the  plank  road  epoch.  Jesse  Vermilyea  visited  some  of 
these  highways  in  the  East  and  Canada,  and  his  report  incited 
Judge  Hanna  and  others  to  the  construction  of  such  roads  for  the 
benefit  of  Fort  Wayne.  A route  was  provided  by  the  canal  from 
East  to  West,  substantially  that  of  the  Wabash  railroad  of  today, 
and  now  a route  from  North  to  South,  a forerunner  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  & Indiana  road,  was  a desideratum.  The  Fort  Wayne  & 
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Lima  (La  Grange  county)  Plank  Road  Company  was  organized,  and 
stock  subscriptions  solicited.  But  cash  was  very  scarce,  and  sub- 
scriptions were  mostly  made  in  goods,  land  and  labor.  Nearly  all 
the  necessary  capital  was  borrowed  from  the  branch  bank,  and  this 
was  spent  in  erecting  saw  mills.  Contractors  being  timid,  Judge 
Hanna  himself  took  the  first  ten  miles  north  of  Fort  Wayne  and 
personally  supervised,  axe  in  hand,  and  did  much  of  the  work.  Like 
a born  general  he  led,  and  as  a necessary  sequel,  others  followed. 
With  the  co-operation  of  William  Mitchell,  Drusus  Nichols,  and 
others,  within  two  years  there  was  a plank  road  from  Fort  Wayne 
to  Ontario,  a distance  of  fifty  miles.  This,  the  pioneer  plank  road 
of  northern  Indiana,  was  followed  by  the  Pipua  road,  in  which  Mr. 
Hanna  was  also  an  indispensable  factor. 

Now  the  era  opened  in  which  the  prosperity  of  cities  depended 
upon  the  building  of  railroads,  and  again  Judge  Hanna  led  the 
army  of  progress.  Peculiarly  in  this  direction  did  he  have  the 
great  influence  upon  the  future  of  Fort  Wayne,  in  the  growth  of 
which  the  railroad  industries  have  had  a predominant  part.  When 
that  grand  national  line  of  railway  which  is  now  the  pride  and 
strength  of  Fort  Wayne,  and  with  which  his  name  is  forever  identi- 
fied, the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  & Chicago  railway,  was  first  pro- 
jected— beginning  with  the  section  from  Pittsburgh  to  Massillon, 
thence  from  Massillon  to  Crestline,  thence  from  Crestline  to  Fort 
Wayne,  and  finally  developing  in  the  grand  idea  of  a consolidated 
continuous  line  of  railway  from  Pittsburgh  to  Chicago — Judge 
Hanna  was  among  the  first  to  see,  to  appreciate,  and  to  take  hold 
of  the  golden  enterprise  that  was,  in  ten  years  time,  to  bring  Fort 
Wayne  from  the  condition  of  an  insignificant  country  town  to  rank 
and  dignity  among  the  first  commercial  and  manufacturing  cities 
of  Indiana.  When  the  construction  reached  Crestline,  Judge  Hanna 
and  his  friends  induced  the  voting  of  a subscription  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  by  Allen  county,  which  was  the  turning  point  to- 
ward the  completion  of  the  enterprise.  Judge  Hanna,  Pliny  Hoag- 
land  and  William  Mitchell  took  the  contract  for  the  construction  of 
the  section  from  Crestline  to  Fort  Wayne,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  miles,  but  in  a short  time  funds  gave  out,  the  work  stopped,  and 
gloom  overspread  the  hopes  of  the  city.  Dr.  Merriman,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  company,  resigned.  In  this  emergency  the  great 
strength  of  character  of  Samuel  Hanna  was  the  unfailing  resource. 
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He  was  elected  president,  and  in  three  days  was  in  the  East, 
pledging  the  individual  credit  of  the  contractors  for  the  necessary 
funds.  Being  successful,  he  hastened  to  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and 
redeemed  the  iron,  which  was  held  for  transportation  charges.  The 
work  was  resumed,  and  in  November,  1854,  the  trains  from  Phila- 
delphia ran  into  Fort  Wayne. 

While  not  overwhelmed  with  the  work  just  mentioned,  the  Fort 
Wayne  & Chicago  Railroad  Company  was  organized  and  Judge 
Hanna  was  elected  president.  Money  was  to  be  derived  from  the 
sale  of  stocks  and  bonds  which,  when  paid,  amounted  in  cash  to  less 
than  three  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  construction  and  equipment.  The 
main  part  of  the  subscription  was  paid  in  land  and  labor.  The  sale 
of  bonds  was  slow  and  discouraging.  Quoting  the  appreciative 
words  of  Hon.  J.  K.  Edgertoun : 

The  powerful  corporation,  now  so  strong  and  prosperous, 
measuring  its  annual  income  by  well  nigh  half  a score  of  million 
dollars,  from  the  fall  of  1854  to  the  close  of  1860,  passed  through 
a fearful  struggle,  not  only  for  the  completion  of  its  work,  but  for 
its  own  corporate  and  financial  life.  The  financial  disasters  of  1857 
found  the  consolidated  company  with  an  incomplete  road,  with 
meager  revenues,  and  a broken  credit.  Many  of  its  best  friends, 
even  among  its  own  managers,  were  inclined  to  grow  weary  and  to 
faint  by  the  way. 

Through  all  this  trying  period  no  man  worked  more  faithfully 
and  hopefully,  or  was  consulted  more  freely,  or  leaned  upon  with 
more  confidence  than  Judge  Hanna.  He  was  a tower  of  strength 
to  an  almost  ruined  enterprise.  He  was  at  brief  times  gloomy  and 
desponding,  but  he  was  a man  of  large  hope  and  a robust  physical 
organization,  that  eminently  fitted  him  to  stand  up  and  toil  on  to  a 
successful  end.  No  man  who  has  ever  been  connected  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  & Chicago  Railroad  has 
had  a larger  share  of  confidence  of  all  interested  in  it  than  Judge 
Hanna  possessed.  In  all  phases  of  the  company  affairs,  in  the  midst 
of  negotiations  involving  the  most  vital  interests  in  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land, Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and  New  York,  surrounded  by  the 
most  sagacious  financiers  and  railway  men  of  the  country,  such 
men  as  J.  F.  D.  Lanier,  Richard  H.  Winslow,  John  Ferguson, 
Charles  Moran,  J.  Edgar  Thompson,  William  B.  Ogden,  Geors-e  W. 
Cass  and  Amasa  Stone.  There  was  in  Judge  Hanna  a weierht  of 
character,  a native  sagacity,  and  farseeing  judgment,  and  a fidelity 
of  purpose  to  the  public  trust  he  represented  that  commanded  the 
respect  of  all  and  made  him  a peer  of  the  ablest  of  them.  Judge 
Hanna  was  especially  the  advocate  and  guardian  of  the  local  in- 
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terests  of  the  road.  He  was  ever  watchful  for  the  home  stockhold- 
ers, the  local  trade,  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  towns  and  coun- 
ties on  the  railway  and  of  the  men  who  worked  on  the  road.  In 
those  dark  days,  when  the  company  did  not,  or  could  not,  always 
pay  its  men,  ajnd  suffering  and  strikes  were  impending,  Judge 
Hanna  sympathized  with,  and  did  all  he  could  for,  the  men  on  the 
road  who  earned  their  daily  bread  by  the  work  of  their  hands.  He 
had  always  in  his  mind  the  welfare  of  Fort  Wayne  and  worked  un- 
ceasingly for  the  establishment  of  the  immense  shops  of  the  com- 
pany in  this  city.  In  this  he  had  the  aid  of  able  men,  but  he  had  to 
encounter  the  opposition  of  others  no  less  active.  By  direct  de- 
mand, by  strategy  and  invincible  persistence  in  the  meetings  of  the 
directors,  he  pursued  his  object  to  success. 

Before  the  road  reached  Chicago,  the  consolidation  and  forma- 
tion of  the  great  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  & Chicago  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  accomplished,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Judge  Hanna, 
who  became  vice-president.  The  road  being  completed  to  Plymouth, 
there  was  sentiment  in  using  another  line  from  that  point  to  Chi- 
cago, but  Mr.  Hanna  pressed  for  an  independent,  through  line,  and 
was  soon  successful. 

About  three  months  before  the  end  of  his  career  he  was  called 
to  a meeting  at  Grand  Rapids  of  the  directors  of  the  proposed 
Grand  Rapids  & Indiana  Railroad  Company,  another  project  which 
languished,  and  was  chosen  president  of  the  company,  though  he 
feared  to  assume  the  responsibility.  In  addition  to  these  greater 
projects,  Judge  Hanna  was  a partner  in  the  establishment  of  a 
woolen  factory,  the  Great  Bass  Foundry  and  Machine  Shops,  and 
the  Olds’  manufactories,  to  the  founding  of  which  he  contributed 
capital. 

His  religious  training  was  in  the  faith  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  of  which  his  father  was  an  elder  for  some  fifty  years.  He 
(Judge  Hanna)  joined  that  church  in  1843,  and  was  a ruling  elder 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

His  last  illness  was  of  short  duration.  Taken  ill  June  6,  1866, 
he  died  on  the  11th.  The  city  of  Fort  Wayne  mourned  as  it  never 
had  before.  The  council,  passing  resolutions  of  sorrow,  adjourned; 
houses  were  draped  with  sombre  crepe ; and  the  railroad  shops  and 
buildings  were  festooned  with  evergreen,  through  which  ran  the 
inscription,  “Samuel  Hanna,  Workingman’s  Friend.”  The  bells 
of  the  churches  tolled  in  unison  while  a procession  two  miles  in 
length  followed  his  mortal  remains  to  the  grave. 

Marked  features  of  Judge  Hanna’s  character  were  his  untiring 
energy,  hopefulness,  and  self-reliance.  He  was  not  a polished  or 
highly  educated  man,  nor  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a higher  education 
than  schools  can  give.  He  was  eminently  a leader,  a general  of  civil 
life,  and  an  administrator  of  affairs.  Not  a man  of  minutiae  or 
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notably  systematic,  his  office  was  to  call  such  intellects  as  lieuten- 
ants to  his  service,  while  he  held  in  his  broad  and  comprehensive 
mind  the  great  plan  with  all  its  bearings  and  objects.  He  was  a 
planer  and  a builder  rather  than  a legislator.  With  high  elements  of 
statesmanship  in  his  character,  the  work  that  lay  before  him  was  of 
the  formative  kind,  and  to  him  was  given  the  opportunity  to  be 
higher  than  a statesman,  in  that  he  was  one  of  those  great  char- 
acters of  imperishable  memory,  who  are  known  as  the  builders  of 
cities  and  the  founders  of  commonwealths.  Like  all  such  men  his 
private  life  was  irreproachable  and  his  family  life  quaint  and  lov- 
able. A monument  to  this  noble  man  stands  in  the  beautiful  Lin- 
denwood  Cemetery,  but  Fort  Wayne  itself  is  his  most  worthy  me- 
morial, and  right  worthily  might  be  copied  for  Samuel  Hanna  that 
famous  epitaph  to  the  architect  of  the  great  London  Cathedral, 
“Si  monumentum  quaeris  circumspice.” 

The  homestead  of  Samuel  Hanna  is  still  in  its  original  form, 
situated  on  Lewis  street.  It  was  built  in  1832,  and  his  children  were 
all  born  and  reared  in  it.  His  only  surviving  child  is  Eliza  Hanna 
Hayden,  widow  of  the  late  Fred  J.  Hayden,  who  has  occupied  the 
homestead  for  a great  many  years.  She  is  one  of  the  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  Fort  Wayne  Historical  Society  and  is  its  present  vice- 
president,  served  as  president  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association  for  eight  years,  and  is  still  active  in  various 
church,  welfare,  civic,  social  and  charitable  societies.  She  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  connected  with  its  vari- 
ous missionary  activities,  that  church  having  been  founded  and  built 
by  her  father. 

Judge  Samuel  Hanna  married,  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  March 
7,  1822,  Eliza  Taylor,  who  was  born  at  Clinton,  now  a part  of  Buf- 
falo, New  York,  February  13,  1803,  daughter  of  Israel  and  Mary 
(Blair)  Taylor,  of  Massachusetts.  She  came  to  Fort  Wayne  on  a 
visit  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Laura  Suttenfield.  Mrs.  Hanna  possessed 
great  nobility  of  character,  great  personal  courage,  and  the  ability 
to  handle  the  affairs  of  home  and  society  with  ease.  Although 
delicate  in  appearance,  she  possessed  a strong  constitution,  and  was 
to  her  husband  an  encouraging  helpmate,  an  over  ready  friend  to  all 
those  in  need,  and  her  long  life  was  spent  in  well  doing.  Eliza 
(Taylor)  Hanna’s  Grandfather  Blair  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  over  one  hundred  years.  Eliza 
(Taylor)  Hanna  died  in  the  Hanna  homestead,  Fort  Wayne,  In- 
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diana,  February  12, 1888,  having  lived  in  this  fine,  old  homestead  for 
twenty-one  years  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Hanna  became  the  parents  of  twelve  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter, eight  of  the  sons  growing  to  manhood,  also  the  daughter, 
namely:  1.  James  Bayless.  2.  Amos  Thomas.  3.  Henry  Clay.  4. 
Charles.  5.  Samuel  Telford.  6.  Horace  Hovey.  7.  William  Will- 
is. 8.  Hugh  Taylor.  9.  Eliza,  widow  of  Hon.  Fred  J.  Hayden,  re- 
sides at  the  Hanna  homestead  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  The  Tay- 
lor coat-of-arms  is  as  follows: 

Taylor  Arms — Ermine,  on  a chief  dancettee  sable  a ducal  coronet  or,  between  two 
escallops  argent. 

Crest — A demi-lion  rampant  sable  holding  between  the  paws  a ducal  coronet  or. 

Motto — Optissima  quaeque  Deus  dabit. 

The  Blair  coat-of-arms  is  as  follows : 

Blair  Arms — Argent  on  a saltire  sable  nine  mascles  of  the  first. 

Crest — A stag  lodged  proper. 

Motto — Amo  probos. 

(The  Hayden  Line). 

Fred  J.  Hayden,  whose  name  is  worthy  of  a prominent  place 
in  the  list  of  men  whose  true  worth  has  made  Fort  Wayne  and  In- 
diana most  clearly  entitled  to  superior  recognition,  is  a man  de- 
voted to  the  public  interests,  and  he  has  contributed  generously  of 
his  talents  and  abilities  to  further  the  interest  of  all  the  people.  As 
a business  man  his  influence  tended  to  raise  to  a high  plane  the 
various  enterprises  with  which  he  was  connected. 

Fred  J.  Hayden  was  born  in  Cobourg,  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario, Canada,  the  son  of  Rev.  William  and  Jane  (Kirsop)  Hayden, 
both  natives  of  England.  His  parents,  ever  interested  in  his  ad- 
vancement, provided  the  means  for  excellent  educational  advantages 
in  his  home  town,  after  which  he  entered  Victoria  College,  where 
he  was  graduated  as  a member  of  the  class  of  1864.  Two  years 
afterward  he  was  honored  by  his  alma  mater  with  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts.  Following  the  period  of  his  graduation,  Mr.  Hay- 
den’s abilities,  while  still  a youth,  were  recognized  in  his  connection 
with  the  Cobourg  and  Marmora  Railway  and  Mining  Company  as 
its  secretary,  which  position  he  held  for  a number  of  years.  He  re- 
signed his  connection  with  this  concern  in  1874,  and  came  directly 
to  Fort  Wayne,  which  was  his  residence  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
thirty-two  years  later.  He  early  identified  himself  with  the  best 
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element  in  the  city  in  its  civic  and  social  life,  and  lost  no  time  in 
taking  the  steps  to  qualify  as  a citizen  of  the  United  States. 

In  1884  Mr.  Hayden  was  elected  as  the  representative  of  the 
people  of  Allen  county  in  the  Indiana  House  of  Representatives, 
and  here,  for  two  terms,  he  served  with  signal  efficiency.  In  1888 
still  higher  appreciation  and  honor  were  accorded  him  in  his  elec- 
tion as  State  Senator  to  represent  the  counties  of  Allen  and  Whit- 
ley. At  the  latter  election  he  was  given  an  unusually  large  and 
flattering  majority,  and  his  capabilities  for  the  high  office  were 
manifested  during  the  two  sessions  of  his  service  in  the  Senate.  As 
a member  of  this  body  he  was  active  in  securing  the  passage  of  the 
Australian  election  law  in  1889,  and  of  the  new  tax  law  in  1891. 
These  two  enactments  were  considered  a splendid  advance  step  in 
modern  legislation.  Soon  after  locating  in  Fort  Wayne,  Mr.  Hay- 
den became  connected  prominently  with  the  management  of  the 
First  National  Bank  as  a member  of  its  directorate,  and  he  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  management  of  a number  of  large  estates  in 
Fort  Wayne,  a business  which  he  conducted  with  much  credit  to 
himself  and  profit  to  his  clients. 

When  the  matter  of  holding  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion in  1893  was  agitated,  and  when  the  most  dependable  and  in- 
telligent men  of  the  various  states  were  called  upon  to  take  an 
active  part  in  furthering  the  great  enterprise,  Mr.  Hayden  was 
among  the  first  to  receive  recognition.  In  May,  1891,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Hovey  as  one  of  the  World’s  Fair  Commis- 
sioners, and  in  June  of  the  same  year,  at  the  initial  session  of  the 
commissioners,  he  was  unanimously  elected  treasurer  of  the  World’s 
Fair  Managers  of  Indiana,  which  responsible  and  exacting  office 
he  filled  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  commission  and  the  people 
of  his  State.  It  has  been  very  truthfully  claimed  that  it  was  owing 
to  the  careful  and  conservative  management  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  this  magnificent  enterprise  by  the  State  that  Indiana 
was  enabled  to  make  such  a typical  and  representative  showing, 
and  to  keep  its  building  open  until  the  close  of  the  exposition  period. 
It  is  worthy  of  record  in  this  connection  that  when  all  accounts  were 
finally  adjusted  and  all  expenses  met,  Mr.  Hayden  was  enabled  to 
turn  back  into  the  State  Treasury  nearly  two  thousand  dollars. 
The  selection  of  Mr.  Hayden,  a Democrat,  by  Governor  Hovey,  a 
Republican,  to  serve  in  this  connection,  discloses  Governor  Hovey ’s 
ability  to  recognize  dependability  and  public  spirit  regardless  of 
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party  affiliations.  As  a university  graduate,  together  with  prac- 
tical application  of  the  principles  learned  in  the  home  and  in  the 
school,  Mr.  Hayden  was  particularly  well  fitted,  by  reason  of  his 
many  sterling  qualities  of  heart  and  mind,  to  fittingly  fill  the  vary- 
ing positions  to  which  he  was  called. 

In  1873  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Hayden  to  Eliza 
Hanna,  the  only  daughter  of  the  late  Judge  Samuel  Hanna,  for 
many  years  recognized  as  Fort  Wayne’s  foremost  citizen,  and  their 
home  on  East  Lewis  street  was  the  scene  of  much  social  activity 
during  the  life  of  Mr.  Hayden.  The  Hanna  homestead,  which  was 
built  by  her  honorable  father  in  the  year  1832,  is  still  one  of  the 
interesting  show  places  of  Fort  Wayne,  being  the  only  pioneer 
dwelling  to  be  kept  in  its  original  form.  Mrs.  Eliza  (Hanna)  Hay- 
den has  been  associated  with  many  prominent  women’s  organiza- 
tions in  her  native  city  during  her  life,  and  has  served  for  a period 
of  eight  years  as  the  president  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association.  She  has  also  been  at  the  head  of  the  Women’s  League 
and  several  of  Fort  Wayne’s  literary  clubs  and  societies;  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  a member  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  which  was  founded  by  her  father, 
Judge  Hanna.  She  is  much  interested  in  the  activities  of  this 
church  and  its  missionary  societies.  She  was  one  of  the  founders 
and  is  vice-president  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Historical  Society. 

The  death  of  Fred  J.  Hayden  occurred  on  December  30,  1906, 
and  his  passing  was  widely  mourned  throughout  the  State.  He  was 
a Mason  of  high  degree,  and  in  the  matter  of  his  church  affiliation 
it  should  be  stated  that  he  was  reared  in  the  Congregational  faith, 
became  a member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  when  he  became 
a resident  of  Fort  Wayne  he  became  a member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  in  the  advancement  of  whose  interests  he  gave  much  of  his 
time  and  those  more  material  benefits  without  which  any  institution 
prospers  but  indifferently. 
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Van  Nostrand  and  Allied  Families 

By  Walter  C.  Roberts,  Windsor,  New  York 

J dnsen-V an  Nostrand  Arms — D’azur  a trois  fasces  d’arg.,  acc.  au  canton  dextre  du 
chef  d’une  etoile  d’or.  (Azure,  three  bars  argent,  in  dexter  chief  a mullet  or.) 

HE  name  Van  Nostrand  as  a surname  appears  only  in 
America,  it  being  assumed  as  a patronymic  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  children  of 
Jacob  Jansen,  who,  in  order  to  avoid  the  confusion  re- 
sulting from  a widespread  local  use  of  the  family  name  Jansen, 
added  Van  Noordstraat  for  differentiation.  The  name  Noordstraat 
or  Noorstrandt  itself  is  an  ancient  local,  or  place,  name  of  Holland, 
it  being  both  a duchy  of  Holstein  and  a duchy  of  Zeeland.  It  was 
from  the  former  place  that  Jacob  Jansen  came  to  America  in  1638. 
Thus  it  was  only  natural  that  Jacob’s  children,  in  speaking  of  him, 
should  add  the  explanation  “Jacob  Jansen  of  Noordstraat,”  or  in 
the  Dutch,  “Jacob  Jansen  Van  Noordstraat.”  In  the  early  Colonial 
days  the  name  was  variously  spelled,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
forms:  Van  Noorstrandt,  Van  Noordstraat,  Van  Oostrand,  Van 

Oostrande,  Van  Noostrand,  Van  Noorstrant,  Van  Noordstrant,  and 
Van  Nostrand,  the  latter  having  become  the  accepted  form.  This 
wholesale  orthographic  corruption  of  the  surname,  however,  was 
not  at  all  unusual,  there  being  at  the  present  time  relatively  few 
patronymics  appearing  in  the  form  in  which  they  originated  during 
the  surname  epoch.  Two  reasons  are  given  by  all  etymologists  for 
this  varied  change  in  the  spellings  of  surnames : first,  colloquialism, 
and  second,  the  varying  educational  equipments  of  the  early  his- 
torians, genealogists,  clerks,  and  keepers  of  rolls  and  vital  statistics. 
This  was  true  of  Colonial  America  as  much  as  of  early  England  and 
the  Continent.  Thus  it  was  that  one  branch  of  the  old  Dutch  family 
of  Jansen  assumed  a new  family  name:  Van  Nostrand.  All  the 
above  is  authenticated  by  the  old  Dutch  and  English  records  on  file 
at  Albany,  New  York.  The  Holland  family  of  Jansen  bore  the  arms 
heretofore  described,  to  which  heraldic  device  the  descendants  of 
Jacob  Jansen,  although  appearing  under  a totally  different  patrony- 
mic, are  entitled. 
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JANSEN  (VAN  NOSTRAND). 

Anns — D’azur  a trois  fasces  d’arg.,  acc.  au.  canton  dextre  du  chef  d’une  etoile  d’or. 
(Azure,  three  bars  argent,  in  dexter  chief  a mullet  or). 

ELDREDGE  (ELDRIDGE). 

Arms — Or,  a bend  ragulee  sable,  in  base  a martlet  gules  beaked  of  the  second. 
BRADLEY  (BRADLEE). 

Arms — Gules,  a chevron  argent  between  three  boars’  heads  couped  or. 

Crest — A boar’s  head  couped  or. 

BRADFORD. 

Arms — Argent,  on  a fesse  sable  three  stags’  heads  erased  or. 

Crest — A stag’s  head  erased,  or. 

Motto— Fier  et  sage. 

CARPENTER. 

Anns — Vert,  an  escallop  shell  argent  between  two  pales  or. 

Crest — A snail  passant  proper  the  shell  on  his  back  argent. 

De  WARREN NE  (WARREN). 

Anns — Chequy  or  and  azure;  on  a canton  gules  a lion  rampant  argent. 

Crest — (No.  i)  : Out  of  a ducal  coronet  a plume  of  five  ostrich  feathers  argent 

in  the  middle  of  them  a griffin’s  claw  or. 

Crest — (No.  2)  : On  a chapeau  gules  turned  up  ermine  a wivern,  tail  nowed, 

argent,  wings  expanded,  cheqtiy  or  and  azure. 
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(The  Family  in  America). 

(I)  Jacob  Jansen,  who  was  destined  to  be  the  founder  of  a 
family  peculiar  to  and  found  only  in  the  New  World,  came  to 
America  in  the  year  1638  from  Noordstraat  or  Noordstrandt,  duchy 
of  Holstein,  Holland.  For  some  time  after  his  settlement  he  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  old  records  as  Jacob  Jansen,  Janzen,  Jantzen,  and 
Jantzesen,  the  forms  Jansen  and  Janzen  being  the  most  common.  It 
is  doubtful  if  he  ever  used  Van  Noorstrandt  except  as  a geographic 
indication  of  his  birthplace.  He  became  one  of  the  most  influential 
citizens  of  the  New  Netherlands,  and  the  succeeding  generations 
maintained  the  high  standard  set  by  the  American  progenitor.  Upon 
his  arrival  in  America  he  went  directly  up  the  “River  of  the  Moun- 
tains” (Hudson  River)  to  Rensselaerwyck,  beyond  Fort  Orange 
(later  Albany).  Somewhat  later  he  went  further  up  the  river  to 
Flalve  Maen  (Half  Moon,  the  farthest  point  reached  by  Henry  Hud- 
son’s “Half  Moon,”  and  a point  where  the  river  ceased  to  be 
navigable).  Here  at  Halve  Maen  did  Jacob  Jansen  settle,  and  here 
his  daughter,  Jannetye  Jacobse  Noorstrandt,  later  testified  that  she 
was  born.  Records  say  that  “Aaron  Van  Noostrandt  appears  to 
have  been  her  brother.”  Jacob  Jansen  married,  February  20,  1650, 
Jannetje  Jacobse,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a daughter  of  Aaron 
Jacobse,  a widower,  who  was  married  on  August  16,  1685,  to  Eliza- 
beth Valrinck,  a widow.  Jacob  and  Jannetje  (Jacobse)  Jansen  were 
the  parents  of  two  children,  both  of  whom  assumed  the  name  Van 
Noorstrandt  since  there  were  several  others  in  the  Dutch  Colonies 
who  bore  the  surname  Jansen.  1.  Aaron,  of  whom  forward.  2. 
Jannetje  Jacobse,  born  in  Halve  Maen,  Rensselaerwyck. 

(II)  Aaron  Van  Noorstrandt,  said  to  be  the  son  of  Jacob  and 
Jannetje  (Jacobse)  Jansen  or  Janzen,  was  born  in  or  near  Fort 
Orange  (Albany),  at  that  time  the  headquarters  of  the  Van  Rens- 
selaers,  Patroons  of  Rensselaerwyck.  He  and  his  sister  were  the 
first  to  use  Van  Noorstrandt,  the  place  of  the  father’s  nativity  in 
Holland,  as  a surname.  Aaron  Van  Noorstrandt  most  likely 
moved  to  Long  Island  when  a young  man,  for  in  1693  his  name 
appears  on  the  assessment  roll  of  Flatbush.  On  March  7,  1695-96, 
he  purchased  two  house  plots  with  house,  barn,  and  orchard,  in 
Flatbush,  Long  Island,  of  Gerardus  Beekman,  which  he  sold  on  May 
27,  1704,  to  Johannes  Janse.  In  1698  he  was  given  on  the  census  of 
Flatbush  as  having  five  children.  On  April  14, 1707,  he  and  his  wife, 
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Aeltje,  were  witnesses  in  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  at  the  baptism  of 
their  granddaughter,  Elizabeth  Alburtis,  and  again  on  August  12, 
1708,  they  were  both  witnesses  at  the  baptism  of  Jacob  Alburtis. 
On  May  13,  1714,  Aaron  Van  Noorstrandt  filed  the  earmark  for  his 
cattle  in  Hempstead  Plains.  On  June  17,  1714,  Will  Lake  wrote  a 
letter  to  George  Clark  asking  that  he  pay  Aaron  Van  Oastend  for 
building  a well.  On  September  17,  1715,  Aaron  Van  Noorstrandt 
was  enrolled  as  a member  of  Captain  Treadwell’s  train  band  in 
Hempstead.  On  June  2,  1726,  the  Hempstead  Town  Records  give 
him  as  being  at  Foster’s  Meadows.  On  February  2,  1729,  he  and 
his  wife,  Gerty,  were  witnesses  at  the  baptism  of  Aaron,  son  of 
John  and  Lammetie  Ryerson.  On  April  14,  1731,  Aaron  Van  Noor- 
strandt subscribed  £3,  10s,  toward  the  building  of  the  church  at 
Success,  in  the  town  of  Hempstead.  In  1732  the  following  record  is 
given:  “His  sit  place  in  the  church  was  transferred  to  his  son 
Abram,  and  in  1762  the  vrou’s  (wife’s)  place  of  Aaron  was  trans- 
ferred to  his  daughters,  Maritie  and  Elyzebet.”  Aaron  Van  Noor- 
standt’s  will  is  dated  June  12,  1745,  and  was  proved  on  June  18, 
1751,  to  which  document  he  had  affixed  as  his  signature  his  mark 
“A.”  In  this  will  he  names  his  wife  Gerty  and  his  “children  and 
grandchildren  hereafter  named,  viz:  My  sons  Jacob,  Albert,  John, 
Aaron,  Moses,  William,  Isaac,  Evert  and  David ; my  daughters,  Ann 
Alche,  Gerty,  Mary,  Elizabeth  and  Jannaca;  my  grandchildren,  viz: 
the  children  of  my  daughter,  Jannetje  Alburtis,  deceased,  and  the 
children  of  my  daughter  Hilleche  Hendrickson,  deceased,  that  is, 
my  said  grandchildren  to  have  such  part  divided  unto  them  as  their 
mother  or  mothers  should  have  had  to  have,  but  equal  with  each  of 
my  other  children.”  Aaron  Van  Noorstrandt  married  (first),  Sep- 
tember 4,  1687,  at  Kingston,  Ulster  County,  New  York,  Aeltje  Van 
Steinwyck,  Dominie  Van  Bosck  performing  the  ceremony.  She  died 
after  September  12,  1708.  He  married  (second)  Gerty  von  Gelder, 
who  survived  him.  Children  by  first  wife:  1.  Jannetje  Van 

Nostrand  (note  the  fact  that  in  this  generation  the  children  changed 
the  spelling  of  the  patronymic),  died  before  1745;  married  James 
Alburtis,  and  they  had  at  least  two  children;  Jacob  and  Elizabeth 
Alburtis.  2.  Jacob  Van  Nostrand,  of  Jamaica  and  Wolver  Hollow; 
unmarried.  3.  Albert,  baptized  February  12,  1696,  in  New  York; 
married  (first)  Echberte  Hendrickson;  (second)  Antje  de  Mott. 
Issue : six  children,  three  by  each  marriage.  4.  John,  of  whom  for- 
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ward.  5.  Aaron,  born  in  Flatbush,  Long  Island;  married  Sarah 
Ammerman.  6.  Moses  Van  Nostrand,  died  in  Orange  County,  New 
York,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  three  years ; had  seven  children 
by  his  wife  Abigail.  7.  Ann,  married  John  Wortman.  8.  Gerty, 
married  Joost  Duryea.  9.  Hilleche  Van  Nostrand,  died  before  1745 ; 
married  Abraham  Hendrickson,  and  had  issue.  10.  William,  bap- 
tized August  12,  1708,  in  Jamaica,  Long  Island;  married  Catherine 
de  Vou,  a widow;  had  at  least  three  children,  all  born  in  Tarrytown, 
New  York.  Children  by  second  wife:  11.  Alche,  baptized  in 

Jamaica,  Long  Island,  in  the  year  1710,  which  ceremony  was  wit- 
nessed by  Benjamin  Hegeman  and  Gerty  Von  Gelder.  12.  Abra- 
ham, baptized  in  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  June  25,  1711;  undoubtedly 
died  young  for  he  is  not  mentioned  in  father’s  will.  13.  Isaac,  bap- 
tized in  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  June  18,  1715;  married  Fransentje 
Van  Sentje,  and  they  had  issue:  Aaron  Joosep,  and  Geertye.  14. 
Mary,  baptized  January  2,  1717,  at  Jamaica,  Long  Island.  15. 
Elizabeth,  baptized  January  17,  1720,  at  Jamaica,  Long  Island.  16. 
Evert,  baptized  May  7,  1721,  at  Jamaica,  Long  Island;  married 
Phebe  Skidmore,  and  they  had  the  following  children:  Abram, 

John,  and  Fimmitie  Van  Nostrand.  17.  David,  baptized  April  5, 
1723,  at  Jamaica,  Long  Island;  married  Marya  Deene,  and  had  is- 
sue: Elizabeth,  Stephen,  Jacob,  William,  and  Aaron.  18.  Yornaca, 
baptized  November  28,  1725,  at  Jamaica,  Long  Island. 

(Ill)  John  Van  Nostrand,  third  of  the  eighteen  children  born  to 
Aaron  Van  Nostrand,  and  fourth  of  the  ten  by  his  first  wife,  Aeltje 
(Van  Steinwyck)  Van  Nostrand,  was  born  in  Flatbush,  Long  Isl- 
and, April  23,  1702.  He  was  a tanner  by  occupation,  and  lived  in 
the  town  of  Hempstead,  Long  Island.  On  November  17,  1727,  he 
filed  the  earmark  of  his  cattle.  On  April  14,  1731,  he  contributed 
£2  5s.  toward  the  building  of  a church  at  Success.  On  May  1, 
1744,  he  purchased  land  at  Foster’s  Meadows.  His  will  was  signed 
on  October  14, 1749,  and  proved  on  May  10,  1753.  In  it  he  bequeaths 
to  his  son  Aaron,  the  Great  Bible,  and  to  Cornelius  his  gun.  His 
wife,  Lametie  (Ryerson)  Van  Nostrand,  her  father,  Cornelius 
Ryerson,  and  his  son,  Aaron,  are  named  as  executors  of  the  will. 
John  Van  Nostrand  married,  December  8,  1727,  Lametie  Ryer- 
son, born  October  27,  1707,  a daughter  of  Cornelius  and  Sarah  Ry- 
erson. In  1773  Lametie  (Ryerson)  Van  Nostrand  acted  as  a witness 
at  a baptism  in  the  church  at  Success.  Children:  1.  Aaron,  of 
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whom  forward.  2.  Cornelius,  born  December  10,  baptized  December 
27,  1730,  in  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  died  May  24,  1817,  at  York  Mills, 
Ontario,  Canada.  He  married  (first)  Jemie,  surname  unknown; 
(second)  Catherine  Durlin;  (third)  Millicent  Betts.  Issue  by  first 
union,  Jan.  Issue  by  second  union,  Sarah,  who  married  James  Van 
Nostrand.  3.  Alche,  married  John  Beedel.  4.  Sarah,  married  a 
Mr.  Flowers.  5.  Abraham,  born  August  23,  baptized  September 
5, 1736,  at  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  died  February  16,  1795 ; will  dated 
January  10, 1791 ; unmarried.  6.  Martin,  born  at  Foster’s  Meadows, 
Long  Island,  February  19,  1738,  and  baptized  in  the  church  at  Ja- 
maica, March  19,  1738.  Enlisted^  in  the  Provincials,  April  12, 
1758,  and  served  in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars.  He  is  described 
as  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  fair  complexion,  born  in  Queens 
County,  aged  twenty,  and  by  occupation  a shoemaker.  On  October 
16,  1776,  he  was  a petitioner  to  General  Howe  for  restoration  to 
royal  favour.  On  May  30,  1778,  Martin  and  Jacob  Van  Nostrand, 
sergeants  under  Captain  Timothy  Cornell,  fined  Silas  Hicks  eight 
shillings  for  failing  to  help  in  the  building  of  the  Fort  at  Breuck- 
lyn  (Brooklyn)  and  in  lieu  of  specie  they  took  from  him  a pair 
of  andirons  worth  fourteen  shillings.  He  was  a vestryman  of  St. 
George’s  Church,  Hempstead,  from  1778  to  1789.  He  died  at  the 
home  of  his  son,  Abraham,  in  Brooklyn,  on  August  13,  1816,  aged 
seventy-eight  years.  He  married,  July  21,  1764,  Sarah  Losee,  of 
Hempstead  Plains.  She  was  born  August  17,  or  20,  1749,  and  died 
March  8,  1833.  The  surname  is  again  spelled  “Noorstrandt”  on 
the  monument  at  Greenwich.  Issue,  ten)  children:  Antie,  Jan, 

Phebe,  Losee,  Aaron,  John,  Martha,  Mary,  James,  and  Abraham. 
7.  Jannetje,  married  Whitehead  Skidmore.  8.  Antie,  married  Wil- 
liam Watts.  9.  John,  born  July  2,  1744,  died  October  16,  1805.  He 
married  (first),  May  28,  1777,  Helena  Lefferts  (1752-1783);  (sec- 
ond), June  1,  1794,  Sarah  Bishop.  Issue:  Samuel,  John,  and 

Mary.  10.  George,  born  April  21,  1746;  married,  July  20,  1769, 
Hvlitje  Durand;  they  resided  at  Stormville,  Dutchess  County,  New 
York. 

(IV)  Aaron  Van  Nostrand,  eldest  of  the  ten  children  of  John 
and  Lametie  (Ryerson)  Van  Nostrand,  was  born  at  Hempstead, 
Long  Island,  January  7,  1729,  and  was  baptized  in  the  church  at 
Jamaica,  Long  Island,  February  2,  1729.  On  July  12,  1772,  he  was 
appointed  cornet  of  Captain  Richard  Thorne’s  Troop  of  Light 
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Horse,  in  Queens  County,  Long  Island.  Aaron  Van  Nostrand  died 
at  the  great  age  of  ninety-six  years  and  fourteen  days.  His  will 
was  dated  October  12,  1820,  and  proved  April  30,  1825.  In  the 
Great  Bible,  willed  to  him  by  his  father,  John  Van  Nostrand  wrote: 
“Aaron  Drayer,  his  Book,  hand  date  1st  of  May,  1765.”  Aaron 
Van  Nostrand  married  (first),  December  18,  1763,  Susanna  Cornell, 
whose  death  occurred  February  11,  1793.  He  married  (second) 
Elizabeth  (Dyder)  Brinckerhoff,  born  April  15,  1726,  died  Febru- 
ary 18,  1816,  buried  at  Foster’s  Meadows.  Her  will,  dated  April 
6,  1807,  was  proved  February  20,  1817,  the  executors  being  John 
Van  Nostrand,  of  Hempstead,  and  Timothy  Van  Nostrand,  of 
Jamaica,  Long  Island.  The  witnesses  were  Samuel  Wright,  Rob- 
ert Van  Nostrand,  Richard  H.  Van  Nostrand.  She  was  admitted 
to  the  church  at  Success,  April  25,  1801.  Child  by  first  marriage : 
1.  John,  of  whom  forward. 

(V)  John  Van  Nostrand,  the  only  child  of  Aaron  and  Susanna 
(Cornell)  Van  Nostrand,  was  born  at  Foster’s  Meadows,  Hemp- 
stead, Long  Island,  January  20, 1766,  and  was  baptized  in  the  church 
at  Success,  March  23,  1766,  Lametie  Ryerson  being  a witness.  He 
died  March  7,  1816.  John  Van  Nostrand  married,  at  Hempstead, 
Long  Island,  December  25,  1785,  Sarah  Hewlett.  Her  will  was 
dated  June  21,  1828,  and  proved  December  10,  1828.  In  the  mar- 
riage certificate  John  Van  Nostrand’s  name  is  given  John 
“Drawer,”  probably  referring  to  his  vocation  of  copper  and  cabi- 
net-maker. He  located  wells  for  water.  Children : 1.  Richard  H., 
married  Elizabeth  Treadwell.  2.  Abram,  died  prior  to  June  21, 
1828;  married  Eliza  Meyers.  3.  William  Aaron,  married  Martha 
Thatford.  4.  John,  married  Mary  Ludlum.  5.  Stephen,  of  whom 
forward.  6.  Samuel,  born  December  7,  1794,  died  in  infancy.  7. 
Susannah,  married  John  Ryerson.  8.  George,  born  at  Foster’s 
Meadows,  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  April  3,  1798,  baptized  at 
Hempstead,  February  24,  1799.  Member  of  vestry  of  St.  George’s 
Church,  Hempstead,  from  1834  to  1839.  He  married  Catherine 
Smith,  born  July  17,  1804,  died  November  15,  1884,  a daughter  of 
Timothy  Smith.  Issue,  seven  children ; Mary,  Emily,  Aaron,  Eliza- 
beth, John  H.,  George,  and  Sarah.  9.  Elizabeth,  born  April  12, 
1801,  died  July  25,  1830,  buried  at  Foster’s  Meadows,  Long  Island; 
will  dated  June  26,  1830;  unmarried.  10.  Mary,  born  January  13, 
1803,  died  in  infancy.  11.  Mary  Ann,  born  May  22,  1805,  died  in 
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infancy.  12.  Joseph  H.,  born  August  10,  1806,  died  January  22, 
1851;  married  Susan  Buckingham,  who  was  born  March  11,  1807, 
and  died  August  18,  1880.  He  was  a chairmaker  in  Brooklyn. 
Issue,  five  children:  Eugene,  Joseph,  Elizabeth,  Mary  Jane,  and 
Townsend. 

(VI)  Stephen  Van  Nostrand,  fifth  of  the  twelve  children  of 
John  and  Sarah  (Hewlett)  Van  Nostrand,  was  born  at  Foster’s 
Meadows,  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  March  19,  1793.  Stephen  Van 
Nostrand  married  Elizabeth  (Treadwell)  Van  Nostrand,  the  widow 
of  his  oldest  brother,  Richard  H.  Van  Nostrand.  Child:  1.  Wil- 
liam Treadwell,  of  whom  forward. 

(VII)  Hon.  William  Treadwell  Van  Nostrand,  the  son  of 
Stephen  and  Elizabeth  (Treadwell- Van  Nostrand)  Van  Nostrand, 
was  born  at  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  New  York,  October  7,  1821. 
He  became  a prominent  and  successful  brewer,  owning  the  well 
known  Bunker  Hill  Brewery,  in  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  which 
he  bequeathed  to  his  son.  He  became  a foremost  citizen  of  both 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  by  his  great 
business  ability  and  prevision  in  monetary  matters,  he  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  Van  Nostrand  fortune,  and  built  up  a flourish- 
ing enterprise.  Hon.  William  T.  Van  Nostrand  married,  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  October  22,  1843,  Mehetable  Bradlee.  (See  Brad- 
lee  VI.)  Child:  1.  Alonzo  Gifford,  of  whom  forward. 

(VII)  Alonzo  Gifford  Van  Nostrand,  son  of  Hon.  William 
Treadwell  Mehetable  (Bradlee)  Van  Nostrand,  and  a representa- 
tive of  the  eighth  generation  of  the  ancient  Dutch  family  of  Noor- 
strandt  in  America,  was  a lineal  descendant  of  the  progenitor  of 
the  American  branch,  Jacob  Janzen  Noorstrandt,  who  immigrated 
to  the  New  World  in  the  year  1638.  Alonzo  Gifford  Van  Nostrand 
was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  July  4,  1854,  but  at  an  early  age 
removed  with  his  parents  to  Boston,  Massachusetts,  where  his  early 
education  was  obtained  in  the  local  public  schools,  which  was  sup- 
plemented by  a course  in  the  English  High  School,  of  Boston.  He 
embarked  upon  his  business  career  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of 
age,  in  1872,  his  first  position  being  a minor  one  in  the  employ  of 
his  father,  in  the  latter’s  brewery  at  Charlestown.  He  spent  sev- 
eral years  in  various  positions,  acquiring  a thorough  knowledge  of 
the  business  and  becoming  conversant  with  every  phase  of  the 
industry,  following  which  he  was  taken  into  partnership,  and  some- 
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what  later  bought  the  brewery  and  became  sole  proprietor.  The 
Bunker  Hill  Brewery  , where  the  P.  B.  Ale  was  manufactured,  was 
one  of  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  New  England,  having  been  founded 
as  early  as  1821.  Mr.  Van  Nostrand  was  actively  and  successively 
engaged  in  this  business  until  the  enactment  of  the  prohibition 
law,  which  closed  the  history  of  the  ancient  concern.  An  interest- 
ing incident  in  connection  with  the  old  Bunker  Hill  Brewery  is  as 
follows : The  building  was  surmounted  by  a rarely  beautiful  cupola, 
of  pure  architectural  design,  which  contained  a clock  and  bells. 
This  clock  tower  had  once  adorned  the  Boylston  Market  in  Boston, 
and  had  been  designed  by  no  less  a personage  than  the  world- 
famous  architect,  Thomas  Bulfinch.  About  a year  before  his  death, 
Mr.  Van  Nostrand  gave  this  singular  architectural  feature,  tower, 
clock  and  bells  to  the  Calvary  Methodist  Church  in  Arlington.  Mr. 
Van  Nostrand  took  a leading  and  influential  part  in  the  business  life 
and  civic  affairs  of  Boston.  He  was  president  of  the  English  High 
School  Association  from  1910  to  1915;  a member  of  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company;  and  of  the  Bostonian  Society.  His  clubs  included, 
among  others,  the  Merchant  Club,  the  Boston  Art  Club,  the  Eastern 
Yacht  Club,  the  Athletic  Club,  and  the  Sphinx  Club.  But  Mr.  Van 
Nostrand  was  more  than  an  industrialist.  The  ramifications  of  his 
interests  were  many  and  varied.  He  was  a patron  of  the  arts,  and 
a collector,  expert,  and  critic  of  all  objets  d’art.  His  winter  resi- 
dence on  Beacon  Street  in  Boston,  his  summer  home  in  Fair- 
haven,  and  the  Jonathan  Buttrick  estate,  corner  of  Church  and 
Main  streets,  were  all  filled  with  fine  examples  of  European  and 
American  painting  and  sculpture.  In  1912  he  built  a mansion  and 
developed  one  of  the  finest  estates  in  Fairhaven,  later  acquiring  the 
Church  estate  at  the  corner  of  Fort  Street,  and  extending  his  beau- 
tiful gardens  to  cover  the  entire  block  on  the  north  side  of  Church 
Street.  A commodious  art  gallery  was  added  to  the  mansion, 
which  housed  the  works  of  art  Mr.  Van  Nostrand  had  so  assidu- 
ously and  lovingly  accumulated.  In  addition  to  the  art  gallery, 
he  possessed  an  unusually  fine  and  comprehensive  library.  His 
recreations  were  art,  music,  motoring,  and  travel— both  foreign 
and  domestic.  His  principal  interest,  perhaps,  was  evinced  in  col- 
lecting fine  paintings,  and  the  many  rare  canvasses  which  hang  in 
his  gallery  bear  ample  proof  to  his  knowledge  of  art  and  his  excel- 
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lent  judgment.  Mr.  Van  Nostrand’s  preeminently  fine  collection 
to-day  remains  as  a very  fitting  monument  to  a sincere  patron  of 
the  arts.  Alonzo  Gifford  Van  Nostrand  married  (first),  in  Malden, 
Massachusetts,  October  12,  1885,  Gertrude  G.  Foque,  a daughter  of 
Theodore  Narcisse  and  Phebe  Susan  (Dyke)  Foque.  (See  Foque 
III.)  Her  death  occurred  on  April  21,  1905.  Of  this  union  there 
was  one  son,  William  Theodore  Van  Nostrand,  representative  of 
the  ninth  American  generation  of  the  House  of  Noorstrandt.  Mr. 
Van  Nostrand  married  (second),  in  Fairhaven,  Massachusetts,  Au- 
gust 10,  1907,  Mrs.  Jane  Bradford  (Eldridge)  Taylor,  the  widow 
of  George  F.  Taylor,  daughter  of  Captain  Martin  Luther  Eldridge 
and  Harmony  (Bradford)  Eldridge,  and  a descendant  of  Governor 
Bradford,  who  came  to  “the  stern  and  rockbound  coast”  of  the 
New  World  on  the  “Mayflower.”  (See  Eldridge  VIII.)  Alonzo 
Gifford  Van  Nostrand’s  death  occurred  at  the  Vanderbilt  Hotel, 
New  York  City,  November  5,  1923,  during  his  sixty-ninth  year.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Jane  Bradford  (Eldridge-Taylor)  Van 
Nostrand,  and  by  his  son,  William  Theodore  Van  Nostrand.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  November  7,  1923,  at  Chapel  Everett, 
Massachusetts,  interment  being  made  in  Woodlawn  Cemetery.  The 
death  of  Alonzo  Gifford  Van  Nostrand  stilled  the  activities  of  a 
man  who  had  been  a power  in  the  correlated  fields  of  finance  and 
industry,  and  who  had  brought  additional  honor  and  prestige,  by 
reason  of  his  art  collections,  to  Boston,  the  Athens  of  America. 
The  life  of  Alonzo  Gifford  Van  Nostrand  recalls  to  mind  those 
words  of  Macaulay’s:  “The  fine  arts  profited  alike  by  the  severity 
of  his  judgment,  and  by  the  liberality  of  his  patronage.” 

(The  Eldridge  Line). 

Eldred-Eldredge-Eldridgc  Arms — Or,  a bend  ragulee  sable,  in  base  a martlet  gules 
beaked  of  the  second. 

Another  surname  that  seems  to  have  sprung  into  being  simul- 
taneously in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  is  the  patronymic 
“Eldredge”  or  “Eldridge.”  In  England  it  found  its  origin  in  two 
Anglo-Saxon  words,  aid  and  reld,  old-high,  denoting  a family  of  old 
establishment  and  high  place.  The  present-day  name  is  a softened 
pronunciation  of  this  old  Anglo-Saxon  name.  From  this  same 
Anglo-Saxon  aid  are  derived  many  present-day  surnames,  viz: 
Oldham,  Oldfield,  Oldridge  (a  form  of  Eldredge),  Oldbury,  and 
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Oldershaw.  In  Germany  its  origin  was  similar,  being  a combination 
of  the  old  German  alt  and  ric,  old-power,  and  ancient  and  powerful 
family.  The  German  forms  of  the  name  are  Alderrich,  Olderrich, 
and  Altrik.  In  France  the  origin  was  identical,  resulting  in  “Al- 
tairac.”  In  England  the  name  became  “Aldred,”  “Eldred,”  and 
“Oldred,”  and  from  the  sixth  century  on,  changed  to  Aldrich, 
Alderrich,  Aldridge,  Eldridge,  Oldridge,  Altree,  Oldry,  Elderidge, 
and  Eldredge.  Instances  of  the  name  in  old  records  appear,  such 
as:  “Otwell  Eldridge  married  Anne  Itree  in  1597”;  and  “John 
Eldridge  married  Sarah  Clay,  at  St.  James,  Clerkenswell,  in  1692.” 

The  family  in  America  became  greatly  ramified,  as  it  did  also 
in  Great  Britain.  American  records  show  that  the  spelling  of  the 
name  varied  often  in  the  same  family  and  in  the  same  locality,  in- 
stances appearing  of  Eldred,  Eldridge,  and  Eldredge,  supposedly 
of  the  same  branch,  and  in  the  same  community.  Sometimes  all 
three  forms  are  found  on  one  and  the  same  pages  of  the  old  records. 

(The  Family  in  America). 

(I)  Robert  Eldridge  (sometimes  given  Eldred  and  Eldredge) 
was  the  immigrant  ancestor  of  the  line  herein  considered.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a relative  of  John  Eldred  (1552-1632)  of  Great 
Saxham,  Suffolk  County,  England,  who  was  a member  of  His 
Majesty’s  Council  for  the  Virginia  Company  of  London  from  1609 
to  1624.  John  Eldred  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Virginia 
Colony,  and  it  is  assumed  that  he  inspired  Robert  Eldridge  and 
his  brothers,  William  and  Samuel,  to  come  to  the  New  World.  Wil- 
liam and  Robert  Eldridge  both  settled  at  Yarmouth,  Massachusetts, 
while  Samuel  went  to  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  later  to  Ston- 
ington,  Connecticut.  Just  what  year  Robert  Eldridge  arrived  in 
Yarmouth  from  England  is  unknown,  but  it  was  some  time  prior  to 
1639.  The  first  mention  of  his  name  in  the  old  Colonial  Records  is 
on  May  25,  1639,  when  Nicholas  Simpkins,  then  of  Yarmouth  in 
Plymouth  Colony,  a hired  servant  of  “Robert  Eldred,”  assigned 
his  services  with  the  consent  of  Eldred  to  Governor  Thomas  Prince, 
then  residing  at  Plymouth.  In  August,  1643,  Robert  Eldred  (or 
Eldridge)  was  listed  as  being  among  the  men  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  sixty  able  to  bear  arms.  In  1647  he  appears  on  record 
as  a creditor  of  the  estate  of  Thomas  Howell,  late  of  Marshfield. 
He  subsequently  removed  to  Yarmouth,  where  he  appears  in  a law- 
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suit,  March  1,  1652-53.  On  June  3,  1657,  he  took  the  oath  of  fidelity 
at  Yarmouth,  and  was  sworn  in  as  a constable  of  that  place.  Rob- 
ert “Eldred”  and  his  wife  conveyed  a dwelling  house  and  land  in 
Yarmouth  by  deed  dated  February  25,  1666-67,  and  about  this  same 
time  removed  to  Mononnoy,  now  Chatham.  His  house  appears  to 
have  been  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  highway  north  of  Oyster 
Pond  in  West  Chatham.  He  died  before  January  18,  1682-1683, 
the  date  of  the  inventory  of  his  estate,  which  amounted  to  £316,  and 
which  was  lost  through  “imprudence  of  his  widow  and  son”  before 
1695  in  administering  the  estate.  An  old  record  states  that  “Rob- 
ert Eldridge,  of  Yarmouth,  was  married  the  last  week  of  October, 
1649,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Nickerson.  The  paper, 
which  gave  her  three  daughters  her  personal  estate  received  from 
her  father,  was  recorded  as  a will  May  3,  1706,  no  doubt  shortly 
after  her  death.  “Eldredg”  is  on  this  paper  as  spelled  by  the 
writer,  Elizabeth  (Nickerson)  Eldridge  signing  by  her  mark.  Chil- 
dren, all  of  whom  were  born  in  Yarmouth,  Massachusetts:  1. 

Nicholas,  born  August  18,  1650,  died  in  Chatham,  April  30,  1702. 
2.  Robert(  probably),  died  about  1711;  removed  to  Kent  County, 
Delaware.  3.  William,  of  whom  forward.  4.  Joseph  (Sergeant), 
the  inventory  of  whose  estate,  taken  October  14,  1735,  amounted  to 
£3,112.  He  married  Elizabeth,  surname  unknown.  5.  Samuel 
(probably),  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Tristram  Hedges.  6. 
Hannah,  unmarried  in  1695.  7.  Martha,  unmarried  in  1695. 

(II)  William  Eldridge  (or  Eldred),  the  third  of  the  seven  chil- 
dren of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  (Nickerson)  Eldridge,  was  born  in 
Yarmouth,  and  died  in  Chatham,  April  27,  1749.  He  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  Chatham  records  in  1696,  and  on  July  1,  1698,  he  was 
chosen  surveyor  of  highways,  a very  responsible  position  at  that 
time.  He  served  as  a selectman  for  the  years  1697,  1698,  1699,  and 
1705.  The  William  Eldredge  who  was  selectman  in  1721  and  as- 
sessor and  town  clerk  in  1727  is  very  likely  the  son  of  our  William’s 
brother  Joseph.  Apparently  he  was  twice  married,  but  the  name  of 
his  first  wife  has  not  been  preserved.  He  married  (second),  Janu- 
ary 31,  1706-07,  at  Eastham,  Sarah  (Newcomb)  Conant,  the  widow 
of  Joshua  Conant.  The  following  children  were  all  probably  by  his 
first  union:  1.  William,  of  whom  forward.  2.  Isaac,  lived  in  Har- 
wich, Massachusetts,  until  1757,  when  his  wife  died.  3.  Rebecca, 
married,  October  13,  1713,  Ebenezer  Berry. 
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(III)  William  (2)  Eldridge  (also  given  as  Eldred),  eldest 

of  the  three  children  of  William  Eldridge,  was  born  in  Chatham, 
Massachusetts,  and  died  in  Harwich,  Massachusetts,  in  1782,  his 
will  being  proved  May  23  of  that  year.  He  was  a deacon  of  the 
New  Light  or  Separatist  (later  Baptist)  Church  in  Harwich  after 
its  organization  in  1749.  Prior  to  this  year,  in  1743,  he  was  re- 
ported as  a 'Quaker.  In  1753,  in  a suit  brought  by  Joshua  Nicker- 
son, the  minister,  against  the  New  Light  Church  for  exemption  from 
taxes,  William  Eldridge  and  his  family  are  listed  as  members. 
William  Eldridge  married,  March  20,  1718-19,  Thankful  Crowe,  or 
Crowell,  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  Crowe  (or  Crowell),  of  Yar- 
mouth. She  was  born  November  9,  1700.  Children,  all  born  in 
Harwich,  Massachusetts:  1.  Reuben,  born  October  19,  1720;  mar- 

ried, February  7,  1744,  Jerusha  Chase.  (Vital  Records,  however, 
say  O’Killey.)  2.  Rebekah,  born  September  15,  1723;  married, 
September  4,  1740,  James  Cahoon.  3.  Sarah,  born  January  16, 
1725-26.  4.  Thankful,  born  March  29,  1728;  married,  July  30,  1745, 
Joshua  Nickerson.  5.  Bridget,  born  July  29,  1730.  6.  William  (3), 
born  January  11,  1732-33;  married,  November  21,  1754,  Deborah 
Nickerson.  7.  Isaac,  of  whom  forward.  8.  Jemiah  (could  be  either 
Jemimah  or  Jeremiah),  born  April  29,  1738. 

(IV)  Isaac  Eldridge  (also  sometimes  written  as  Eldred),  sev- 
enth of  the  eight  children  of  William  (2)  and  Thankful  (Crowe  or 
Crowell)  Eldridge,  was  born  in  Harwich,  Massachusetts,  Septem- 
ber 30,  1734,  and  died  after  1790.  That  he  served  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  is  proved  by  the  record  which  states  that  he  served 
seven  days  in  September,  1778,  “on  the  alarms  at  Bedford  and 
Falmouth,”  from  Barnstable  County.  Isaac  Eldridge  married, 
probably  in  Harwich,  about  1755,  but  his  family  does  not  appear 
in  the  vital  statistics  of  Harwich  or  the  neighboring  towns.  He 
appears,  however,  in  Harwich  in  the  Massachusetts  Census  of  1790. 
with  two  sons  over  sixteen,  one  under  sixteen,  and  four  females  in 
the  family.  His  son  Isaac,  Jr.,  and  family  also  appear  in  that 
census.  Another  of  his  sons  was  Obadiah,  of  whom  forward. 

(V)  Obadiah  Eldridge  (or  Eldred),  son  of  Isaac  Eldridge,  born 
in  Harwich,  Massachusetts,  in  1762,  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  as  a private  in  Captain  Abijah  Bangs’  company,  Colonel 
Nathaniel  Freeman’s  regiment,  from  October  1 to  November  1,  1777, 
on  a secret  expedition  to  Rhode  Island ; and  is  on  the  pay-roll  for 
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six  months’  men  raised  by  the  town  of  Harwich  for  service  in  the 
Continental  Army  marching  July  8,  1780,  discharged  December  13, 
1780.  He  is  described  in  the  returns  of  Brigadier-General  John 
Glover  at  Springfield  as  “age  eighteen  years;  stature  five  feet  eight 
inches;  complexion  dark.”  He  marched  to  camp,  July  20,  1780, 
under  command  of  Captain  Benjamin  Warren.  He  also,  as  “Oba- 
diah  Eldreg,  private,”  served  in  Captain  John  Gramm’s  company, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  James  Blossom,  enlisting  September  1, 
and  served  to  November  21,  1776,  at  the  Elizabeth  Islands  for  the 
defense  of  the  sea  coast.  Again,  as  “Obadiah  Eldridge,”  he 
served  from  May  5 to  July  8,  1778,  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
His  name  appears  in  still  another  form  (not  an  unusual  occurrence 
in  those  early  days),  when  he  is  listed  as  “Obed  Eldred”  of  Har- 
wich in  the  Massachusetts  Census  of  1790,  with  a wife,  three  sons 
under  sixteen,  and  another  female  (probably  a daughter).  He  was 
married  in  1782  or  1783,  but  the  names  of  his  wife  and  children  have 
not  been  preserved,  except  that  of  Isaac,  of  whom  forward. 

(VI)  Isaac  Eldridge  (also  written  Eldred),  a son  of  Obadiah 
Eldridge,  was  born  in  Harwich,  Massachusetts,  January  30,  1791, 
and  died  in  Wareham,  Massachusetts.  He  lived  in  Harwich,  how- 
ever, until  his  marriage  to  Abigail  Snow,  who  was  born  in  Har- 
wich, September  29,  1797.  (See  Snow  VI.)  Among  their  children 
was  Martin  Luther,  of  whom  forward. 

(VII)  Captain  Martin  Luther  Eldridge,  third  child  of  Isaac 

and  Abigail  (Snow)  Eldridge,  was  born  August  25,  1827,  at  Ware- 
ham,  Massachusetts,  and  his  death  occurred  in  1905.  He  resided  at 
Fairhaven,  Massachusetts,  where  he  became  one  of  that  com- 
munity’s most  influential  and  respected  citizens.  At  one  time  he 
served  as  commander  of  the  Massachusetts  School  Ship.  Captain 
Martin  L.  Eldridge  married,  at  New  Bedford,  March  11,  1851,  Har- 
mony Bradford,  a daughter  of  Valentine  and  Jane  (Packard- Allen) 
Bradford.  (See  Bradford  X.)  Children:  1.  Abby  Allen,  born  in 
the  year  1852.  She  married  Dr.  Lawrence  S.  Smith,  now  deceased. 
They  had  two  children,  one  dying  in  infancy.  The  other,  Helen 
Cleveland  Smith,  married  Lewis  Richard  Hovey,  and  they  have  the 
following  children:  i.  Martin  Richard  Hovey,  born  in  1901.  ii. 

Miriam  Bradford  Hovey,  born  in  1902.  iii.  Laurance  Smith  Hovey, 
born  in  1905.  iv.  Carlton  Beecher  Hovey,  born  in  1913.  Mrs.  Abby 
Allen  (Eldridge)  Smith  made  her  home  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Van 
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Nostrand,  during  the  last  years  of  her  life.  She  died  November 
30,  1924.  2.  Sarah  Packard,  born  in  the  year  1853.  She  married 
Charles  S.  Knowles,  both  of  whom  are  deceased.  3.  Jane  Bradford, 
of  whom  forward. 

(VIII)  Jane  Bradford  Eldridge,  the  youngest  of  the  three 
daughters  of  Captain  Martin  Luther  and  Harmony  (Bradford) 
Eldridge,  and  a representative  of  the  eighth  generation  of  her  fam- 
ily in  America,  was  born  at  Fairhaven,  Massachusetts,  August  11, 
1856.  She  married  (first),  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  January  14, 
1885,  George  F.  Taylor.  She  married  (second),  in  Fairhaven, 
Massachusetts,  August  10,  1907,  Alonzo  Gifford  Van  Nostrand, 
whose  death  occurred  on  November  5,  1923.  (See  Van  Nostrand 
VIII.)  Mrs.  Jane  Bradford  (Eldridge-Taylor)  Van  Nostrand  sur- 
vives her  husband  and  resides  at  No.  1 Main  Street,  Fairhaven, 
Massachusetts. 


(The  Bradley-Bradlee  Line). 

Bradley-Bradlee  Arms — Gules,  a chevron  argent  between  three  boars’  heads  couped 
or. 

Crest — A boar’s  head  couped  or. 

The  patronymic  “Bradley,”  or  “Bradlee,”  is  a place,  or  local 
name,  meaning  “of  Bradley.”  Bradley  itself  is  a compound  word 
signifying  broad  ley,  i.  e.,  broad  meadows.  In  every  county  in 
England,  where  broad  stretches  of  meadow  land  appear,  this  name 
is  found.  There  are  parishes,  townships,  tithings,  hamlets,  and 
chapelries  named  “Bradley”  in  counties  Berks,  Cheshire,  Devon, 
Leicester,  Hants,  Worcester,  Westmoreland,  Sussex,  Stafford, 
Somerset*  Wilts,  and  Yorks.  Old  forms  of  the  name  are  de  Brade- 
leye,  de  Bradeleghe,  de  Bradelegh,  Broadelegh,  de  Bradelay,  de 
Bradleghe,  and  de  Bradleye.  Instances  of  the  name  in  ancient 
records  are  as  follows:  “Robert  de  Bradeleye,  County  Cambridge, 

1273,  Hundred  Rolls”;  “Brice  de  Bradeleghe,  Somersetshire, 
ibid .”;  “William  de  Bradelegh,  Devonshire,  Testa  de  Neville,  sive 
Liber  Feodorum,  Temp.  Henry  III — Edward  I”;  “Willelmis 
Brodelegh,  1379,  Poll  Tax,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire”;  “Agnes  de 
Bradely,  1379,  ibid .”;  and  “Henry  de  Bradleye,  Somersetshire, 
circa  Edward  III,  Kirby’s  Quest.”  To-day  the  old  English  brad 
and  leah,  having  run  through  a diversity  and  multiplicity  of  spell- 
ings, appears  generally  in  but  three  forms,  as  follows:  Bradlee, 

Bradly,  and  Bradley. 
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(The  Family  in  America). 

(I)  Nathan  Bradley,  first  of  the  line  here  under  consideration 

of  whom  we  have  information,  was  born  in  1631.  In  1668  he  is 
owner  of  two  acres  of  the  “Great  Lots.”  He  petitioned  the  select- 
men for  liberty  to  sell  cider  at  retail  in  1673,  and  is  not  again 
mentioned  until  1680,  when  he  was  sexton  of  the  town.  He  was  to 
“ring  the  bell,  cleanse  the  meeting-house,  and  to  carry  water  for 
baptism.”  While  the  bell  stood  on  the  hill,  Mr.  Bradley  was  to 
have  “£4  a year,  and  after  the  bell  is  brought  to  the  meeting-house 
£3  10s.”  He  died  on  July  26,  1701,  aged  seventy  years.  Nathan 
Bradley  married,  July  17,  1666,  Mary  Evans,  born  January  19,  1640- 
41,  died  August  24,  1711,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Mary  Evans; 
Richard  Evans  took  the  freeman ’s  oath,  May  10,  1642.  ( See  Evans 

II.)  Children:  1.  Mary,  born  June  7,  1667,  died  March  6,  1685. 
2.  Susanna,  born  October  13,  1669 ; married  by  Mr.  Bailey,  justice, 
to  Thomas  Glover,  of  Milton,  January  2,  1702.  3.  Elizabeth,  born 
March  15,  1672-73,  died  January  24,  1722-23.  4.  Nathan,  of  whom 
forward.  5.  John,  born  October  25,  1678,  died  October  1,  1763; 
married  (first)  Tamsin  Rouse,  November  24,  1708;  (second)  Sarah 
Butcher,  May  14,  1724;  (third)  Avis  Snow,  March  4,  1735.  6.  Sam- 
uel, born  August  5,  1683. 

(II)  Nathan  (2)  Bradley,  fourth  of  the  six  children  of  Nathan 

and  Mary  (Evans)  Bradley,  was  born  March  12,  1674-75,  and  died 
December  13,  1750.  He  is  mentioned  on  a list  of  those  living  in 
Dorchester  who  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  up  to 
1700,  in  addition  to  those  previously  given.  In  1712,  he  with  others 
undertook  to  build  a wharf  on  Wale’s  Creek.  Nathan  (2)  Bradley 
married  (first),  Rev.  Mr.  Danforth  performing  the  ceremony, 
Ruth  Hause,  January  2,  1695-96.  Married  (second)  Lydia,  sur- 
name unknown,  in  1702.  His  first  wife  died  March  25,  1701.  His 
second  wife  died  March  28,  1752.  Child  of  first  wife:  1.  Mary, 

born  December  2,  1700.  Children  of  second  wife : 1.  Nathan,  born 

January  5,  1703;  married  Amity,  surname  unknown,  about  1727. 
2.  Ruth,  born  June  29,  1705.  3.  Samuel,  of  whom  forward.  4. 
Lydia,  born  February  14,  1709,  died  December  20, 1710-11.  5.  John, 
born  March  10,  1711-12,  died  October  2,  1770;  married,  by  Rev. 
Jonathan  Bowman,  to  Hannah  Spear,  May  8,  1733.  6.  Jonathan, 

born  October  25,  1714,  died  January  21,  or  22,  1754;  married  Eliz- 
abeth Lee,  August  1,  1739.  7.  Millatia,  born  March  12,  1716-17 ; 
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married,  by  Rev.  J.  Bowman,  to  Peter  Farrow,  June  4,  1733.  8. 

David,  born  May  25,  1720;  married  Elizabeth  Davis,  October  26, 
1749.  9.  Josiah,  born  January  8,  1722-23,  died  January  21,  or  22, 
1754;  married  (first),  by  Benjamin  Bird,  to  Ann  Church,  March 
13,  1748;  (second)  Ann  Ward. 

(III)  Samuel  Bradlee,  second  son  of  the  nine  children  of 
Nathan  (2)  and  Lydia  Bradley,  was  born  October  5,  1707,  died  July 
7,  1768.  A monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  Dorchester 
Burying  Ground,  and  the  following  inscription  is  on  the  gravestone : 
“Here  lies  the  body  of  Mr.  Samuel  Bradlee,  who  died  July  7,  1768, 
aged  62  years.  Blessed  are  the  Dead  that  die  in  the  Lord,  they 
rest  from  their  Labour  and  their  Works  follow  them.”  He  was  the 
first  to  spell  the  name  Bradlee.  He  was  a weaver  and  fisherman. 
In  1753,  he  was  constable  for  the  town  of  Dorchester,  when  it  was 
recorded  that  “removing  out  of  town,  John  Beighton  was  hired 
to  serve  for  ye  whole  Town.”  Later  he  removed  to  Boston.  Samuel 
Bradlee  married  Mary  Andrus,  about  1730.  Children : 1.  Samuel, 
born  August  15,  1731 ; married  Agnes  Love ; died  January  20,  1770. 
2.  Lydia,  born  November  3,  1733;  married,  by  Rev.  Samuel  Check- 
ley,  to  James  Collins,  November  22,  1753.  3.  Daniel,  born  March 

25,  1737,  died  March  30,  1738.  4.  Mary,  born  September  25,  1738; 
married,  by  Rev.  Mather  Byles,  to  William  Etheridge,  February 

26,  1764.  5.  Sarah,  born  December  24,  1740;  married  John  Fulton; 
died  in  Medford,  1836.  6.  David,  born  November  24,  1742;  married, 
by  Rev.  Philip  Payson,  to  Sarah  Watts,  daughter  of  Judge  Watts, 
of  Chelsea,  March  22,  1764;  died  March  10,  1811.  7.  Thomas,  born 
December  4,  1744;  married  Margaret  Smith,  January  28,  1765; 
died  in  October,  1805.  8.  Nathaniel,  of  whom  forward.  9.  Mar- 
garet Lord,  born  May  11,  1749 ; married  Eben  Eaton ; died  Septem- 
ber 20,  1824.  10.  Melatiah,  born  April  10,  1751 ; married,  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Stillman,  to  Andrew  Green,  March  7,  1773.  The  above  named 
children  were  born  in  Dorchester,  the  two  following  in  Boston.  11. 
Josiah,  born  March  24,  1754;  married  (first),  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stillman, 
to  Hannah  Putnam,  August  7,  1777;  married  (second)  Lydia  Cal- 
lender, December  1,  1793;  died  October  2,  1798.  12.  Elizabeth,  born 
September  14,  1757 ; married,  by  Rev.  Stephen  Lewis,  of  Christ 
Church,  to  Gershom  Spear,  in  April,  1780;  died  January  6,  1832. 

(IV)  Nathaniel  Bradlee,  eighth  of  the  twelve  children  of  Sam- 
uel and  Mary  (Andrus)  Bradlee,  was  born  February  16,  1746,  and 
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was  baptized  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bowman.  He  was  one  of  the  loyal  Ameri- 
cans who,  disguised  as  Indians,  threw  the  British  tea  into  the  Bos- 
ton Harbor,  and  it  was  in  the  old  Bradlee  house  ( which  stood  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  Hollis  and  Nassau,  now  Tremont  Street, 
Boston)  that  some  of  the  men  met  to  prepare  for  the  “Tea  Party.” 
This  house,  erected  by  him  in  1771,  was  the  birthplace  of  all  his 
children  except  the  eldest.  In  that  famous  “Tea  Party”  was  the 
father  and  two  of  his  sons,  one  of  them  Thomas,  of  whom  further. 
One  of  the  sisters,  Elizabeth  (Bradlee)  Doggett,  from  whom  Samuel 
B.  Doggett,  of  Boston,  is  descended,  helped  to  disguise  the  members 
as  Indians  when  they  met  at  the  Bradlee  house  just  prior  to  the 
“Tea  Party.”  Nathaniel  Bradlee  married,  April  28,  1769,  Ann 
Dunlap  (Dunlop),  born  in  Boston,  October  12,  1748,  died  August  4, 
1821,  daughter  of  George  and  Agnes  (Carr)  Dunlap.  (See  Dunlop 
III.)  Children : 1.  Nathaniel,  born  April  27,  1770,  baptized  at  New 
South  Church,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bowen;  married,  by  Rev.  Samuel  West, 
Ann  Kuhn,  April  5,  1795 ; died  April  27,  1836.  2.  George  Dunlap, 
born  March  7,  1772,  died  October  17,  1777.  3.  Mary  Andrus,  born 
October  12,  1774,  baptized  at  Hollis  Street  Church  by  Rev.  Mather 
Byles;  died  May  22,  1775.  4.  Samuel,  born  December  7,  1776,  died 
December  17,  1776.  5.  Samuel,  born  November  7,  1778,  died  August 
1,  1867.  6.  Elizabeth,  born  October  12,  1781,  baptized  at  Hollis 
Street  Church  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wight ; married,  by  Rev.  Horace  Holley, 
Noah  Doggett,  September  15,  1810;  died  January  25,  1869.  7.  John 
Andrus,  born  January  10,  1784,  baptized  at  New  South  Church  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Everett;  died  at  Batavia,  November  8,  1805,  of  yellow 
fever,  while  there  as  mate  of  the  ship  “Belle  Savage,”  from  Boston. 
8.  David,  born  May  10,  1786,  baptized  at  New  South  Church  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Everett;  died  April  3,  1814.  9.  Thomas,  of  whom  forward. 

(V)  Thomas  Bradlee,  the  youngest  of  the  nine  children  of 
Nathaniel  and  Ann  (Dunlap)  Bradlee,  was  born  November  17,  1788, 
in  the  old  Bradlee  House  of  “Tea  Party”  fame,  which  was  torn 
down  to  make  way  for  the  erection  of  the  Doggett  Building.  He 
was  baptized  at  the  Hollis  Street  Church  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
West.  Thomas  Bradlee  married  (first),  Ebenezer  Learned  per- 
forming the  ceremony,  July  14,  1814,  Mehetable  Fulton,  a daughter 
of  John  A.  and  Mehetable  Fulton,  of  New  England,  Connecticut. 
He  married  (second),  the  Rev.  Paul  Dean  performing  the  ceremony, 
August  1,  1819,  Ann  Howard,  a daughter  of  Edward  and  Rebecca 
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Howard.  He  married  (third),  the  Rev.  Henry  Ware  performing 
the  ceremony,  September  20,  1830,  Rachel  Wright,  a daughter  of 
Daniel  and  Margaret  Wright,  of  New  York  City,  Rachel  (Wright) 
Bradlee  died  at  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  February  19,  1878.  Thomas 
and  Mehetable  (Fulton)  Bradlee  were  the  parents  of  Mehetable, 
of  whom  forward. 

(VI)  Mehetable  Bradlee,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mehetable 
(Fulton  ) Bradlee,  was  born  June  28, 1823,  and  died  August  16, 1920. 
She  married,  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  October  22,  1843,  the  Hon. 
William  Treadwell  Van  Nostrand.  (See  Van  Nostrand  VII.) 

(The  Bradford  Line). 

Bradford  Arms — Argent,  on  a fess  sable  three  stags’  heads  erased  or. 

Crest — A stag’s  head  erased,  or. 

Motto — Fier  et  sage. 

From  the  name  of  a place,  Broadford  or  Bradenford,  the  sur- 
name Bradford  is  derived.  There  are  two  very  ancient  towns  of 
this  name,  one  in  Wiltshire,  England,  near  Bath,  and  one  in  York- 
shire, near  Leeds.  Near  the  latter  was  the  home  of  the  ancestors 
of  the  American  family.  The  family  dates  back  in  England  doubt- 
less to  the  beginning  of  surnames  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  cen- 
turies. One  of  the  first  martyrs  burned  at  the  stake  during  the 
reign  of  the  Bloody  Mary  was  John  Bradford,  Prebend  of  St.  Paul 
and  a celebrated  preacher.  He  was  born  in  Manchester,  Lanca- 
shire, 1510,  and  was  executed  July  1,  1555.  He  was  a friend  of 
Rogers,  Hooper,  Saunders,  Latimer,  Crammer,  and  Ridley,  who  also 
died  at  the  stake  about  the  same  time.  The  Bradford  coat-of-arms, 
for  the  family  of  Yorkshire,  appears  above.  The  Right  Rev.  Father 
in  God,  Samuel  Bradford,  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Dean  of 
Westminster,  bore  these  arms  as  well  as  those  of  his  Episcopal  See. 
The  ancestry  of  Governor  William  Bradford  has  not  been  traced 
beyond  his  grandfather,  mentioned  below,  though  it  is  known  that 
the  family  is  ancient. 

(I)  William  Bradford,  grandfather  of  Governor  William  Brad- 
ford, lived  in  Austerfield  (Osterfeldt)  Parish,  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, England,  and  in  1575  he  and  John  Hanson  were  the  only  sub- 
sidiaries located  there.  Bradford  was  taxed  twenty  shillings  on 
land;  Hanson  the  same  amount  on  goods.  His  grandson,  William 
Bradford  (Governor)  lived  with  him  after  the  death  of  William, 
the  son.  The  date  of  his  burial  at  Austerfield  was  January  10, 
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1595-96.  Children : 1.  William,  of  whom  forward.  2.  Robert,  bap- 
tized at  Austerfield,  June  25,  1561;  married,  January  31,  1585, 
Alice  Waingate;  with  whom  Governor  Bradford  lived  after  his 
grandfather  died;  in  1598  Robert  was  the  only  subsidiary  at  Aus- 
terfield ; his  will  was  dated  April  15,  1609,  and  he  was  buried  April 
23,  following;  children:  Robert,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  Margaret. 
3.  Elizabeth,  baptized  July  16,  1570.  4.  Thomas,  had  a daughter 
Margaret,  baptized  March  9,  1578,  at  Austerfield. 

(II)  William  (2)  Bradford,  oldest  of  the  four  children  of  Wil- 
liam Bradford,  was  born  at  Austerfield,  probably  about  1560,  and 
died  when  yet  a young  man,  July  15,  1591.  He  married,  June  28, 
1584,  Alice  Hanson.  (See  Hanson  II.)  Children,  born  at  Auster- 
field: 1.  Margaret,  baptized  March  8,  1585,  died  young.  2.  Alice, 
baptized  October  30,  1587.  3.  Governor  William,  of  whom  forward. 

(III)  Governor  William  (3)  Bradford,  youngest  of  the  three 
children  of  William  (2)  and  Alice  (Hanson)  Bradford,  was  born  in 
England,  and  baptized  at  Austerfield  (Osterfeldt),  March  19,  1590. 
After  his  father’s  death  he  lived  at  first  with  his  grandfather,  but 
on  his  death  in  1596,  he  went  to  live  with  his  uncle,  Robert  Bradford, 
who  lived  in  Scrooby,  five  miles  from  Osterfeldt,  near  the  estate  of 
the  Brewsters,  in  County  Nottingham.  He  joined  the  church  where 
Rev.  Richard  Clifton  and  Rev.  John  Robinson  preached,  and  soon 
became  one  of  the  leading  “separatists.”  His  early  educational 
advantages  were  limited,  but  by  diligent  study  he  became  very  pro- 
ficient in  Dutch,  Latin,  French  and  Greek,  and  also  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  Hebrew  that  he  might  read  the  Bible  in  its  original 
form.  He  went  with  the  company  which  migrated  to  Holland,  and 
was  a most  influential  power  among  them.  On  his  coming  of  age 
he  received  considerable  property  from  his  father’s  estate,  but  did 
not  succeed  him  in  his  commercial  undertakings.  He  learned  the 
art  of  “fustian  or  frieze  weaving.”  On  November  15,  1613,  he  was 
affianced  to  Dorothea  May,  from  Wisbeach,  Cambridge,  England. 
The  banns  were  published  in  Leyden,  and  they  were  married  in 
Amsterdam,  Holland,  December  9,  1613.  His  age  is  given  as  twenty- 
three,  hers  as  sixteen.  They  embarked  for  England,  July  22,  1620, 
and  after  many  trials  sailed  from  Plymouth,  England,  September 
6,  1620,  on  the  ship  “Mayflower,”  reaching  Cape  Cod  Harbor  the 
November  following.  While  they  were  at  anchor,  and  he  was  ab- 
sent from  the  vessel,  Dorothea  fell  overboard  and  was  drowned, 
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December  9,  1620.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Governor  Carver,  Wil- 
liam Bradford  was  elected  governor  of  the  Colony,  which  he  held 
by  annual  election  until  his  death,  May  9,  1657,  with  the  exception 
of  the  years  1633,  ’34,  ’36,  ’38,  ’44.  He  took  a prominent  part  in 
all  the  councils,  which  were  held  at  his  house,  and  in  all  civic,  poli- 
tical and  military  affairs.  From  his  house  at  the  foot  of  Burial 
Hill  each  Sunday  morning  the  company  of  people  who  assembled 
there  marched  up  to  the  fort  at  its  top,  where  religious  services 
were  held.  The  history  of  the  times  which  he  left  gives  a correct 
and  valuable  picture  of  the  events  of  that  time.  He  married  (sec- 
ond), August  14,  1623,  Mrs  .Alice  (Carpenter)  Southworth,  widow 
of  Edward  Southworth,  and  daughter  of  Alexander  Carpenter,  of 
Wrentham,  England  . (See  Carpenter  II.)  She  died  March  26, 

1670.  Child  by  first  wife:  1.  John,  of  Duxbury,  married  Martha 
Bourne;  died  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  1678,  s.  p.  Issue  by  second 
wife : 2.  William,  of  whom  forward.  3.  Mercy,  married  Benjamin 
or  Joseph  Vermages.  4.  Joseph,  born  1630;  married,  May  25,  1664, 
Jael  Hobart;  died  July  10,  1715. 

(IV)  Major  William  (4)  Bradford,  second  of  the  four  children 
of  Governor  William  (3)  Bradford,  was  born  June  17,  1624,  in 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  and  died  February  20, 1703.  He  removed 
to  Kingston,  Massachusetts.  He  was  Assistant  Deputy  Governor 
and  was  one  of  Governor  Andros’s  Council  in  1687.  He  was  the 
chief  military  officer  of  Plymouth  Colony.  His  will  is  dated  Janu- 
ary 29,  1703.  Major  William  (4)  Bradford  married  (first),  about 
April,  1650,  Alice  Richards,  who  died  at  Plymouth,  December  12, 

1671,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Weltean  Richards,  of  Weymouth, 

Massachusetts.  He  married  (second)  the  Widow  Wiswell.  He 
married  (third)  Mrs.  Mary  Holmes,  who  died  June  6,  1714-15, 
widow  of  Rev.  John  Holmes,  of  Duxbury,  and  daught.er  of  John  At- 
wood, of  Plymouth.  (See  Carpenter  II.)  Children  of  first  wife: 
1.  John,  of  whom  forward.  2.  William,  born  March  11,  1655,  died 
in  1687 ; married  Rebecca  Bartlett.  3.  Thomas,  of  Norwich.  4. 
Samuel,  born  in  1668,  died  April  11,  1714 ; married  Hannah  Rogers. 
5.  Alice,  married  Major  James  Fitch.  6.  Hannah,  married,  Novem- 
ber 28,  1683,  Joshua  Rupley.  7.  Mercy,  married  a Mr.  Steel.  8. 
Melatiah,  married  John  Steel.  9.  Mary.  10.  Sarah,  married 
Kenelm  Baker.  Child  of  second  wife:  11.  Joseph,  of  Norwich. 

Children  by  third  wife:  12.  Israel,  married  Sarah  Bartlett.  13. 
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David,  married,  in  1714,  Elizabeth  Pinney;  died  1730.  14.  Ephraim. 
15.  Hezekiah. 

(V)  Major  John  Bradford,  eldest  of  the  fifteen  children  of  Ma- 

jor William  (4)  Bradford,  was  born  February  20,  1653,  died  De- 
cember 8,  1736.  He  resided  in  Kingston  a few  rods  from  the  land- 
ing. He  was  the  first  deputy  to  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts from  Plymouth,  in  1689  and  1691.  Major  John  Bradford  mar- 
ried Mercy  Warren,  who  died  in  March,  1747,  aged  ninety-four, 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Priscilla  (Faunce)  Warren,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Richard  Warren  who  came  in  the  “Mayflower.”  (See 
Warren  XXIV.)  They  lived  together  for  sixty-two  years.  Chil- 
dren: 1.  John,  born  December  25,  1675;  married  Rebecca  Bartlett. 

2.  Alice,  born  January  28,  1677;  married  (first),  August  26,  1708, 
Edward  Mitchell;  (second)  Joshua  Hersey,  of  IJingham.  3.  Abi- 
gail, born  December  10,  1679;  married  Gideon  Sampson.  4.  Mer- 
cy, born  December  20,  1681;  married  (first)  Jonathan  Freeman, 
of  Hardwick;  (second)  Lieutenant  Isaac  Cushman,  Jr.  5.  Lieuten- 
ant Samuel,  of  whom  forward.  6.  Priscilla,  born  March  10,  1686; 
married  Seth  Chipman.  7.  William,  born  April  15,  1688;  married 
Hannah  Foster. 

(VI)  Lieutenant  Samuel  Bradford,  fifth  of  the  seven  children 
of  Major  John  Bradford,  was  born  December  23,  1683,  and  died 
March  26,  1740.  He  lived  in  Plympton.  Samuel  Bradford  mar- 
ried, October  21,  1714,  Sarah  Gray,  a daughter  of  Edward  Gray,  of 
Plymouth.  (See  Gray  I.)  She  married  (second)  William  Hunt, 
of  Martha’s  Vineyard,  and  died  there  in  October,  1770.  Children: 
1.  John,  of  whom  forward.  2.  Gideon,  born  October  27,  1718,  died 
in  1793.  3.  William,  born  December  16,  1720,  died  February  15, 
1725.  4.  Mary,  born  October  16,  1722;  married  Abiel  Cook.  5. 
Sarah,  born  April  4,  1725;  married,  November  15,  1742,  Ephraim 
Paddock.  6.  Dr.  William,  born  November  4,  1728;  married  Mary 
LeBaron.  7.  Mercy,  born  April  12,  1731,  died  June  3,  1731.  8. 
Abigail,  born  June  12,  1732,  died  young.  9.  Phebe,  born  March  30, 
1735;  married  Shubael  Norton,  of  Martha’s  Vineyard.  10.  Sam- 
uel, born  April  13,  1740;  married  Lydia  Pease. 

(VII)  John  Bradford,  eldest  of  the  ten  children  of  Samuel  and 
Sarah  (Gray)  Bradford,  was  born  in  Plympton,  April  8,  1717,  and 
died  before  1790.  John  Bradford  married,  in  1743,  Elizabeth  Holmes. 
(See  Warren  XXII.)  They  resided  at  Kingston  and  Plympton. 
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Children:  1.  Elizabeth,  born  in  1744 ; married  James  Magoon.  2. 

Molly,  born  in  1746;  married  John  Churchill.  3.  John,  born  in 
1748.  4.  Priscilla,  born  in  1750;  married  Nathaniel  Rider.  5. 
Perez,  born  in  1752.  6.  Hannah,  born  in  1755;  married  Jabez 

Waterman.  7.  Lydia,  born  in  1757 ; married  Levi  Bryant.  8.  Oli- 
ver, of  whom  forward.  9.  Mercy,  born  in  1761;  married  Holmes 
Sears.  10.  William,  born  in  1766.  11.  Sarah,  born  in  1769;  mar- 

ried Jabez  Bosworth. 

(VIII)  Oliver  Bradford,  eighth  of  the  eleven  children  of  John 
and  Elizabeth  (Holmes)  Bradford,  was  born  in  Plympton  in  the 
year  1759.  In  1790  he  was  of  Plympton,  Plymouth  County,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Later,  he  became  a resident  of  Fairhaven,  Massachu- 
setts. Oliver  Bradford  married,  in  1782,  Sarah  Chipman,  born  May 
5,  1764,  a daughter  of  Seth  and  Sarah  (Ripley)  Chipman.  Chil- 
dren: 1.  Abigail,  born  in  1782;  married  a Mr.  Spooner.  2.  Seth 

Chipman,  born  in  1783.  3.  Valentine,  of  whom  forward.  4.  Ma- 
tilda, born  in  1787 ; married  Warren  Norton.  She  was  much 
interested  and  did  considerable  research  in  the  genealogy  of  the 
Bradford  family.  5.  Marlboro,  born  in  1789.  6.  Melvin,  born  in 

1791.  7.  George,  born  in  1793;  married  a Miss  Packard.  8.  Pris- 

cilla, married  Aaron  Wing.  9.  Sophia,  married  Reuben  Fish. 

(IX)  Valentine  Bradford,  second  son  of  Oliver  and  Sarah 
(Chipman)  Bradford,  was  born  in  Plympton  in  the  year  1785,  and 
died  in  1851.  He  married  Jane  (Packard)  Allen,  a widow,  who  bore 
him  two  daughters,  as  follows:  1.  Maria.  2.  Harmony,  of  whom 
further. 

(X)  Harmony  Bradford,  younger  of  the  two  daughters  of 
Valentine  and  Jane  (Packard-Alien)  Bradford,  was  born  in  Fair- 
haven,  Massachusetts,  August  4,  1832,  and  died  June  27,  1923.  She 
was  married  in  New  Bedford,  March  11,  1851,  to  Captain  Martin 
Luther  Eldridge.  (See  Eldridge  VII.)  Children:  1.  Abbv  Allen, 
born  in  1852,  died  November  30,  1924;  married  Dr.  Laurance  S. 
Smith,  and  bore  him  two  children.  2.  Sarah  Packard,  born  in  1853, 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine;  married  Charles  S.  Knowles.  3. 
Jane  Bradford,  of  whom  further. 

(XI)  Jane  Bradford  Eldridge,  youngest  of  the  three  daughters 
of  Captain  Martin  Luther  Eldridge  and  Harmony  (Bradford) 
Eldridge,  and  a representative  of  the  eleventh  generation  of  the  his- 
torically famous  Bradford  family,  was  born  at  Fairhaven,  Massa- 
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chusetts,  August  11,  1856.  She  married  (first),  in  Boston,  January 
14,  1885,  George  F.  Taylor;  (second),  in  Fairhaven,  August  10, 
1907,  Alonzo  Gifford  Van  Nostrand,  who  died  November  5,  1923. 
(See  Eldridge  VIII  and  Van  Nostrand  VIII.) 

(The  Carpenter  Line). 

Carpenter  Anns — Vert,  an  escallop  shell  argent  between  two  pales  or. 

Crest — A snail  passant  proper  the  shell  on  his  back  argent. 

This  name  is  an  occupational  one,  meaning  the  “carpenter.” 
It  is  of  great  antiquity  in  its  original  French  form,  and  we  find  cities 
and  various  places  in  France  bearing  this  name.  Carpentras,  a 
town  in  the  southeastern  part  of  France  and  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  to  be  found  in  France,  was  originally  spelled  Carpentoracte, 
and  is  mentioned  under  this  name  by  Pliny.  It  was  important  in 
Roman  days,  and  was  the  seat  of  a bishopric  from  the  fifth  century. 
The  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  an  extensive  arm  of  the  sea  indenting  the 
north  coast  of  Australia,  bears  a variation  of  this  name,  and  in  this 
part  of  the  world  there  is  a small  river  called  after  Pieter  Carpen- 
tier,  one-time  Governor-General  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

The  name  came  into  England  during  the  Norman  Conquest  in 
1066  A.  D.,  and  for  many  years  thereafter  retained  its  old  French 
spelling  of  Carpentarius.  It  is  an  extremely  common  entry  in  the 
Hundred  Rolls  (1273  A.  D.)  and  is  often  mentioned  in  other  early 
records.  The  Testa  de  Neville,  sive  Liber  Feodourm  (temp.  Henry 
III — Edward  I),  mentions  Stephen  Carpentarius,  of  Devonshire. 
The  Placita  de  Quo  Warrento  (temp.  Edward  I)  gives  the  names  of 
Henri cus  Carpentarius,  of  Lancashire,  and  John  le  Carpenter,  of 
Bedfordshire.  The  Hundred  Rolls  make  mention  of  Richardus  Car- 
pentarius, of  Cambridgeshire,  and  Hugh  le  Charpenter,  of  County 
Wilts,  while  the  Poll  Tax  of  Yorkshire  for  the  year  1379  gives 
Johannes  Carpenter,  ivryght.  Beginning  in  the  American  Colonial 
period  the  name  has  ramified  strongly  in  the  United  States,  until 
now  the  American  Carpenters  exceed  the  English  Carpenters  in 
numbers.  The  preceding  heraldic  device  is  the  one  granted  to  the 
Carpenter  family  of  Somersetshire,  whence  came  Alexander  Car- 
penter, the  progenitor  of  the  family  in  America. 

(I)  Alexander  Carpenter  was  a native  of  Wrentham,  Somer- 
setshire, about  eight  miles  from  Bristol,  England.  The  first  men- 
tion of  his  being  there  is  in  1612.  Later  he  was  in  Leyden,  Holland, 
where  he  and  his  wife  and  five  daughters  were  all  members  of  the 
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church  at  the  time  William  Bradford  was  there.  Children:  1. 

Julia  Ann,  probably  the  eldest,  was  born  in  1583.  She  married,  at 
Leyden,  July  23,  1612,  George  Morton,  of  Yorkshire,  England.  She 
died  at  Plymouth,  February  19,  1664-65,  and  was  the  progenitor  of 
the  Morton  name  in  New  England.  2.  Agnes,  also  called  Anna, 
born  about  1585;  married,  April  30,  1613,  Samuel  Fuller,  of  Lon- 
don. She  died  before  1617,  as  on  May  27  of  that  year  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Bridget  Lee.  Agnes  Fuller  was  buried  beneath  St.  Peter’s 
Church  in  Leyden,  Holland.  Samuel  Fuller  died  at  Plymouth  in 
1633.  3.  Alice,  of  whom  further.  4.  Mary,  born  in  1595;  after  the 
death  of  her  mother  she  came  to  live  with  Governor  Bradford  and 
his  wife  at  their  request.  5.  Priscilla,  born  in  1597.  She  was  twice 
married;  her  first  husband  being  William  Wright,  who  died  about 
1633.  She  married  (second)  John  Cooper,  of  Duxbury,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  she  died  December  29,  1689,  aged  ninety-two  years, 
having  survived  all  of  her  immediate  family. 

(II)  Alice  Carpenter,  third  of  the  five  daughters  of  Alexander 
Carpenter,  died  April  5,  1670  (N.  S.),  aged  about  eighty  years.  She 
married  (first)  Edward  Southworth,  May  28,  1613,  at  Leyden,  Hol- 
land. She  married  (second),  August  14,  1623,  Governor  William 
Bradford,  of  Plymouth  Colony.  (See  Bradford  III.)  Children  by 
first  marriage : 1.  Constant  Southworth,  born  in  Leyden,  Holland, 

came  to  America  in  1682,  when  about  fourteen  years  old.  He  set- 
tled at  Duxbury,  Massachusetts,  and  there  held  many  offices,  both 
military  and  civil.  For  seventeen  years  he  was  a deputy  from  Dux- 
bury, Massachusetts,  and  for  sixteen  years  treasurer  of  the  Colony. 
He  was  a commissary  in  King  Philip  ’s  War,  although  then  sixty-one 
years  old.  He  died  in  1679,  aged  about  sixty-five.  He  was  a vol- 
unteer in  the  Pequot  War  of  1637.  In  the  same  year  he  married 
Elizabeth  Collier,  daughter  of  William  Collier.  They  had  five 
daughters  and  three  sons.  2.  Captain  Thomas  Southworth,  who 
was  about  two  years  younger  than  Constant.  He  was  deputy  from 
Plymouth  in  1651,  and  the  next  year  became  an  assistant  for  the 
colony-at-large,  and  continued  so  for  eighteen  years;  was  also  a 
prominent  military  man.  He  married  Elizabeth  Raynor.  He  died 
November  28,  1669,  leaving  one  child,  Elizabeth.  Children  by  sec- 
ond marriage : 3.  Major  William  Bradford,  born  June  17,  1624, 

died  February  20,  1703;  married  (first)  Alice  Richards,  1650;  (sec- 
ond) Widow  Wiswell;  (third)  Widow  Mary  Holmes.  (See  Brad- 
ford IV.)  4.  Mercy  Bradford,  born  1627;  married  Benjamin  or 
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Joseph  Vermages,  of  Boston,  June  15,  1648;  lived  in  Plymouth. 
5.  Joseph  Bradford,  born  in  1630;  married  Jael  Hobart,  daughter 
of  Rev.  Peter  Hobart,  of  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  May  25,  1664. 

(The  Warren  Line). 

Dc  Warrenne-Warren  Arms — Chequy  or  and  azure;  on  a canton  gules  a lion  rampant 
argent. 

Crest  (No.  /) — Out  of  a ducal  coronet  a plume  of  five  ostrich  feathers  argent  in 
the  middle  of  them  a griffin’s  claw  or. 

Crest  (No.  II) — On  a chapeau  gules  turned  up  ermine  a wivern,  tail  nowed,  argent, 
wings  expanded,  chequy  or  and  azure. 

Warren  as  a patronymic  is  an  ancient  one  in  England,  having 
its  inception  there  during  the  Norman  Invasion.  It  is  a baptismal 
name,  meaning  the  “son  of  Warm,”  and  is  derived  from  the  Old 
French  form  of  the  word,  Guarin.  The  surname  has  been  variously 
spelled  as  Warm,  Warrenne,  de  Warrenne,  de  Warren,  and  War- 
ren, the  latter  becoming  the  popular  form  at  an  early  date.  In 
England  the  Norman  Warrens  became  the  Earls  of  Surrey  and 
Warren. 

The  descent  from  the  progenitor  of  the  family  in  Normandy  to 
Richard  Warren,  of  the  “Mayflower,”  founder  of  the  family  in 
America,  is  as  follows: 

(I)  The  progenitor,  a Danish  Knight  among  his  kin  who  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a footing  in  Normandy,  and  became  allied 
through  marriage  with  some  of  the  foremost  families  of  noble  lin- 
eage in  all  Europe.  He  was  the  father  of  six  children,  as  follows : 
1.  Gunnora.  2.  Herfastus,  of  whom  forward.  3.  Wevia.  4.  We- 
rina.  5.  Duvelina.  6.  Sainfra. 

(II)  Herfastus,  son  of  the  progenitor. 

till)  A daughter  of  Herfastus  who  married  Walter  de  Saint 
Martin.  Issue : 

(IV)  William  de  Warren,  son  of  the  above,  who  became  Earl  of 
Warren,  in  Normandy.  He  married  a daughter  of  Ralph  de  Torta, 
and  they  had  issue: 

(V)  William  (2)  de  Warren,  son  of  the  above,  became  Earl  of 
Warren  in  Normandy,  and  came  to  England  as  a supporter  of  Wil- 
liam the  Bastard  during  the  Norman  Invasion.  He  married  Gun- 
dred,  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror,  alias  the  Bastard,  sub- 
sequently William  I,  King  of  England.  By  royal  favor  William  (2) 
de  Warren,  became  the  first  Earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey  in  England. 

Note — For  the  intervening  seventeen  generations  of  Warrens,  down  to  Richard  War- 
ren, see  Royal  Line  of  Descent  from  William  the  Conqueror. 
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(XXII)  Richard  Warren,  son  of  Christopher  (2)  and  Alice 
(Weeb)  Warren,  of  Headborough,  became  a prosperous  merchant  of 
Greenwich,  County  Kent,  England.  He  marred  Elizabeth  (Juatt) 
Marsh,  a widow.  He  came  to  Plymouth,  in  December,  1620,  a pas- 
senger in  the  “Mayflower,”  and  was  the  founder  of  the  family  in 
America.  The  history  of  Richard  Warren’s  forebears  is  exceeded 
in  interest  and  authentic  antiquity  by  that  of  no  ancient  English 
family.  The  surname  Warren  is  of  Norman  French  origin,  and  is 
derived  from  Gareme  or  Garenne,  a small  river  in  the  old  County 
of  Calilas  or  Caux,  in  Normandy,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  neigh- 
boring commune.  There  is  at  present  a village  called  Garenne  in 
the  same  district,  and  it  is  here  that  the  origin  of  the  family  has 
been  fixed  by  historians.  The  ancient  baronial  seat  of  the  de  War- 
rens stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  River  Garenne,  and  as  late  as 
the  year  1832  some  of  the  ruins  were  standing.  The  surname  has 
assumed  different  forms  from  time  to  time,  Gareyn,  Warreyn, 
Waryn,  Warin,  Waring,  Warynge,  Warying,  and  Warren.  It  first 
appears  in  England  with  William  de  Warrenne,  a Norman  noble- 
man, who  came  to  England  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  was 
related  to  him  both  by  marriage  and  by  ties  of  blood.  An  ancient 
genealogy  of  the  family  traces  the  lineage  of  this  William  de  War- 
renne back  to  the  year  900  A.  D.,  when  his  Scandinavian  origin  of 
the  Norman  family  is  acceded  by  eminent  genealogists,  and  is  em- 
bodied in  the  pedigree  of  the  English  house  as  drawn  up  by  W. 
Flower,  Norroy  King  of  Arms,  and  R.  Glover,  Somerset  Herald  of 
England,  in  1580.  The  following  account  of  the  early  family  is  taken 
from  the  work  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Israel  Perkins  Warren,  of  Port- 
land, Maine: 

The  family  of  Warren  has  been  traced  by  English  writers  to 
a Norman  baron  of  Danish  extraction.  The  Normans  and  Danes 
were  united  in  their  efforts  to  make  a settlement  in  the  northern 
part  of  France  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  obtaining  a footing  in 
that  part  of  the  country  from  which  the  Normans  took  the  name  of 
Normandy.  One  of  these  barons  became  connected  by  marriage 
with  considerable  families,  as  is  related  in  the  following  account  of 
an  English  author:  “The  Danish  Knight  had  Gunnora,  Herfastus, 
Wevia,  Duvelina  and  Sainfra.  Of  these  Gunnora  married  Richard, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  who  had  Richard,  the  father  also  of  Richard, 
who  dying  without  issue  was  succeeded  in  the  Dukedom  by  his 
brother  Robert,  the  father  of  William  the  Conqueror;  who  by 
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Maud,  daughter  of  Baldwin,  Earl  of  Flanders,  had  Robert,  Duke 
of  Normandy,  Richard,  Duke  of  Bernay,  in  Normandy;  William, 
King  of  England ; Henry,  King  of  England ; and  several  daughters, 
one  of  whom,  Gundred,  was  married  to  William,  the  first  Earl  of 
Warren  and  Surrey.  Werina,  according  to  a large  pedigree  drawn 
up  and  signed  by  W.  Flower,  Norroy,  and  R.  Glover,  Somerset  Her- 
ald in  1580,  married  Asmundde  Commitiis  Villa  (according  to  some 
authorities,  although  the  statement  is  disputed  by  others).  This 
Werina  is  said  to  have  had  by  the  same  Osmund,  Hugh  Capet, 
King  of  France ; who  had  Robert,  King  of  France ; who  had  Henry, 
King  of  France ; who  had  Hugh  the  Great,  brother  to  Philip,  King 
of  France.”  Gundred,  wife  of  William,  first  Earl  of  Warren  and 
Surrey,  in  England,  was  a descendant  of  Charlemagne,  the  fourth 
daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  wife,  Maude,  daughter 
of  Baldwin,  Earl  of  Flanders.  We  may  therefore  believe  that  Wil- 
liam de  Warrenne  was  one  of  the  principal  and  confidential  auxil- 
iaries of  William,  from  whom  he  had  received  the  title  of  Earl 
before  coming  to  England.  He  took  an  important  part  in  the  Battle 
of  Hastings,  1066,  and  in  payment  for  his  services,  which  evi- 
dently were  highly  estimated  by  the  Conqueror,  received  immense 
land  grants.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Book  as  possessing 
land  in  almost  every  county  in  England,  comprising  in  all,  accord- 
ing to  Hume,  three  hundred  lordships.  He  had  lands  in  Shropshire, 
Essex,  Suffolk,  Oxford,  Hants,  Cambridgeshire,  Bucks,  Huntingdon, 
Bedfordshire,  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  and  York.  He  selected  his  resi- 
dence in  the  village  of  Lewes,  County  Surrey,  and  there  erected  his 
beautiful  castle,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  on  an  emi- 
nence surrounding  the  town.  Although  the  principal  parts  are  de- 
molished, its  gates  are  still  standing,  showing  the  massive  construc- 
tion. William,  Earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey,  and  his  wife  Gundred, 
erected  the  priory  in  the  town  of  Lewes,  and  he  continued  his  bene- 
factions to  it  during  his  life.  Gundred  died  on  May  27,  1085,  and 
was  buried  in  the  chapter  house  of  the  Priory  at  Lewes.  Her  tomb- 
stone is  still  in  existence.  William  died  June  24,  1088.  His  epitaph 
has  been  preserved,  though  the  gravestone  is  lost  or  destroyed.  In 
1845  the  coffers  containing  the  bones  of  the  earl  and  countess  were 
disinterred  and  are  now  in  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
Southover.  Between  William,  first  Earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey,  and 
Richard  Warren,  of  the  “Mayflower,”  the  American  progenitor, 
seventeen  generations  intervene. 

Richard  Warren,  immigrant  ancestor  and  founder  of  the  Amer- 
ican family,  was  born  in  England,  and  came  to  the  American  col- 
onies from  Greenwich,  England,  in  the  historic  “Mayflower”  com- 
pany which  founded  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  in  1620.  He  was 
one  of  the  nineteen  signers  of  the  famous  compact  who  survived  the 
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first  winter.  The  register  at  the  end  of  Governor  Bradford’s  folio 
manuscript  gives  him  the  honorable  prefix  of  “Mr.”  He  was 
mentioned  by  a contemporary  as  “ Grave  Richard  Warren,  a man  of 
integrity,  justice  and  uprightness,  of  piety  and  serious  religion;” 
and  also  “as  a useful  instrument  during  the  short  time  he  lived, 
bearing  a deep  share  in  the  difficulties  and  troubles  of  the  planta- 
tion. ” He  received  land  grants  in  common  with  his  associates, 
and  one  of  these  grants  was  at  Warren’s  Cove.  He  was  one  of  the 
influential  members  of  the  company,  and  as  such  was  elected  with 
nine  others  to  cruise  along  the  coast  from  Cape  Cod  Harbor  in  a 
shallop  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  a place  of  settlement.  His 
death  occurred  at  Plymouth  in  1628.  His  wife,  Elizabeth,  whom 
he  married  in  England,  followed  him  to  America  in  the  ship  “Ann,” 
in  1623,  bringing  with  her  their  five  daughters.  She  occupied  an 
important  social  position  in  the  Colony,  and  is  usually  mentioned  in 
the  records  as  Mistress  Elizabeth  Warren,  a designation  by  no 
means  common.  Here  is  one  of  rare  instances  in  an  early  colony 
of  continued  widowhood.  Upon  the  marriage  of  her  daughters  she 
conveyed  to  their  husbands  certain  lands,  variously  located  at  Eel 
River  and  Wollingsly.  She  died  at  Plymouth,  October  2,  1673,  aged 
about  ninety  years.  Richard  and  Elizabeth  ( Juatt-Marsh)  Warren 
were  the  parents  of  seven  children,  as  follows:  Daughters,  born  in 
England : 1.  Mary,  married  Robert  Bartlett,  in  1628,  and  they  had 

a son  Joseph,  born  in  1639,  who  married  Hannah  Fallowed.  To 
them  was  born  a daughter  Hannah,  who  married  Joseph  Sylvester, 
and  they  had  a daughter  Hannah,  born  in  1692,  who  married  Eben- 
ezer  Holmes.  To  them  was  born  a daughter  Elizabeth,  in  1723,  who 
married,  in  1743,  John  Bradford,  ancestor  of  Mrs.  Van  Nostrand. 
(See  Bradford  VII.)  2.  Ann,  married  Thomas  Little,  in  1633.  3. 
Sarah,  married,  April  7,  1634,  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  John 
Cooke,  born  in  Holland,  son  of  Francis  and  Hester  (Mahieu)  Cooke, 
and  came  to  America  with  his  parents  as  a passenger  in  the  ‘ ‘ May- 
flower. ” Sarah  (Warren)  Cooke  died  July  25,  1696.  She  was  the 
mother  of  Sarah  Cooke,  who  married  Arthur  Hathaway,  in  1652.  4. 
Elizabeth,  married  Richard  Church,  in  1636.  5.  Abigail,  married 

Anthony  Snow,  in  1639.  Sons,  born  in  America:  6.  Nathaniel, 

married  Sarah  Walker,  in  1645.  7.  Joseph,  of  whom  forward. 

(XXIII)  Josep  Warren,  the  youngest  of  the  seven  children  of 
Richard  and  Elizabeth  (Juatt-Marsh)  Warren,  was  born  at  Ply- 
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mouth,  Massachusetts.  He  married,  about  1651,  Priscilla  Faunce, 
a daughter  of  John  Faunce,  and  they  had  a daughter  Mercy,  of 
whom  forward. 

(XXIV)  Mercy  Warren,  a daughter  of  Joseph  and  Priscilla 
(Faunce)  Warren,  was  born  in  the  year  1653,  and  died  in  March, 
1747,  aged  ninety-four  years.  She  married  Major  John  Brad- 
ford, grandson  of  Governor  William  Bradford.  (See  Bradford  V.) 

(The  Howland  Line). 

Howland  Arms — Argent,  two  bars  sable,  in  chief  three  lions  rampant  of  the  second. 

Crest — A leopard  passant  sable  ducally  gorged  or. 

The  surname  Howland  is  evidently  a place-name,  but  its  near- 
est living  form  is  Hoyland  Parish  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire. Ralph  de  Hoyland  is  on  record  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  of 
Lincolnshire,  A.  D.  1273;  and  John  De  Hoyland  in  Blomefield’s 
“History  of  Norfolk,”  1347.  The  name  means  land  on  the  how  or 
hill.  The  researches  of  the  noted  antiquarian,  Colonel  Joseph  Ches- 
ter, show  that  the  surname  from  1496  on  is  found  in  no  other  county 
than  Essex. 

(I)  John  Howland  was  one  of  five  brothers  mentioned  by  one 
of  them,  Humphrey  of  London,  in  his  will  proved  July  10,  1646, 
three  of  whom,  Arthur,  John,  and  Henry,  were  to  be  paid  by  “Mr. 
Ruck  of  New  England,”  who  was  made  a freeman  of  Plymouth 
Colony  in  1640.  Henry  Howland  is  mentioned  in  the  allotment  of 
cattle  at  Plymouth  in  1624,  and  Arthur  Howland  in  1659.  John 
Howland  was  the  second  mentioned  in  Humphrey’s  will,  and  the 
thirteenth  signer  of  the  memorable  compact  in  the  cabin  of  the 
“Mayflower,”  November  21,  1620.  At  this  time  he  was  twenty-eight 
years  of  age,  and  a member  of  Governor  Carver’s  family.  He  was 
one  of  ten  “principal  men”  sent  out  from  Cape  Cod  Harbor  to 
select  a place  for  a settlement,  and  who  chose  Plymouth.  His  first 
record  after  settlement  was  in  a list  of  freemen  and  in  the  gov- 
ernor’s “councell”  of  seven  members.  In  1633  and  1634  he  was  an 
assessor;  in  1635  on  the  Council  of  Governor  Bradford;  in  1636 
and  later  he  served  as  juryman.  He  was  selectman  in  1666,  and 
deputy  of  Plymouth  at  the  General  Court,  1652-56,  1658,  1661,  1663, 
1666,  1667  and  1670.  He  was  for  a time  in  charge  of  a trading  post 
on  the  Kennebec  River,  Maine,  and  was  on  Plymouth  committees 
of  every  description.  He  lived  at  what  was  called  Rocky  Nook;  and 
died  February  23,  1672-73.  John  Howland  married,  about  1623, 
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HOWLAND. 

Arms — Argent,  two  bars  sable,  in  chief  three  lions  rampant  of  the  second. 

Crest — A leopard  passant  sable  ducally  gorged  or. 

TILLEY. 

Arms — Argent,  a wyvern,  wings  endorsed  sable. 

Crest — The  head  of  a battle  axe  issuing  from  the  wreath  proper. 

WINSLOW. 

Arms — Ermine,  on  a chevron  sable  three  quatrefoils  or. 

HOPKINS. 

Arms — Ermine,  on  a fesse  gules,  a lion  passant  guardant  argent,  a canton  of  the 
second  charged  with  a rose  or. 

Crest — An  ostrich’s  head  couped  ermine,  holding  in  the  beak  a key  azure. 

MULLINS. 

Arms — Pale-onde  d’or  et  de  gueules.  (Paly  wavy  of  six  or  and  gules.) 

CHILTON. 

Arms — Argent,  a chevron  gules  within  a bordure,  gobonated  or  and  azure. 

Crest — A griffin  passant  sable  bezantee. 
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Elizabeth  Tilley,  daughter  of  John  Tilley,  of  the  “Mayflower.”  She 
died  “21st  of  the  12th  month,  1687,  aged  80  years.”  (See  Tilley  II.) 
Children,  born  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts:  1.  Desire,  died  Octo- 
ber 13,  1683;  married,  in  1643,  John  Gorham.  2.  John,  born  April 
24,  1627.  3.  Jabez,  died  in  Bristol,  Rhode  Island;  married  Bethia 
Thacher,  daughter  of  Anthony  Thacher.  4.  Hope,  of  whom  further. 
5.  Elizabeth,  married  (first),  November  13,  1649,  Ephraim  Hicks; 
married  (second),  1651,  John  Dickerson.  6.  Lydia,  married  James 
Brown,  son  of  John  and  Dorothy  Brown,  of  Plymouth.  7.  Ruth, 
married,  January  17,  1664,  Thomas  Cushman,  grandson  of  Rev. 
Robert  Cushman.  8.  Hannah,  married,  September  6,  1661,  Jona- 
than Bosworth.  9.  Joseph,  died  in  March,  1704;  married,  Decem- 
ber 7,  1664,  Elizabeth  Southworth.  10.  Isaac,  born  January  15, 
1649,  died  May  9,  1724;  married  Elizabeth  Vaugham. 

(II)  Hope  Howland,  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Tilley) 
Howland,  was  born  in  Plymouth,  October  30,  1629,  and  died  at  Barn- 
stable, January  8,  1683-84.  She  was  married  as  early  as  1646  to 
John  Chipman,  who  came  from  Barnstable,  Devonshire,  England,  to 
Plymouth,  in  1630,  afterwards  settling  at  Barnstable  in  Plymouth 
Colony. 

(The  Tilley  Line). 

Tilley  Arms — Argent,  a wyvern,  wings  endorsed  sable. 

Crest — The  head  of  a battle  axe  issuing  from  the  wreath  proper. 

The  family  name  Tilley  is  separate  and  distinct  in  derivation 
from  Tilly.  Tilley  of  Devonshire  is  from  Tilly,  a village  in  the 
department  of  Calvados,  Normandy.  Ralph  de  Tilley  was  one  of 
the  first  to  bear  the  name  in  England,  as  he  is  mentioned  in  the 
“Calendarium  Genealogicum”  (1341  A.  D.)  as  a large  landholder 
in  Normandy,  whence  he  came  to  England.  Henry  de  Tilli  (prob- 
ably a near  relative)  is  on  record  in  Devonshire  in  the  Testa  de 
Neville  a few  years  earlier  than  Ralph.  From  this  ancient  Norman 
family  was  descended  John  and  Edward  Tilley,  natives  of  Devon- 
shire, who  founded  the  family  in  America.  The  family  name  Tilly, 
unlike  Tilley,  is  classified  as  a nickname  for  Matilda,  which  name  is 
borne  by  many  present-day  English  families. 

(The  Family  in  America). 

(I)  John  Tilley,  with  his  brother,  Edward  Tilley,  left  England 
with  the  Pilgrims,  and  were  for  some  time  connected  with  the  Ley- 
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den  (Holland)  Church.  They  sailed  from  Holland  on  the  ship 
“Speedwell”  to  Southampton,  England,  and  were  transferred  to 
the  “Mayflower.”  John  Tilley  was  thirty-five  years  of  age  at  this 
time,  and  his  daughter  Elizabeth  was  fourteen.  Elizabeth,  of  whom 
further,  is  thought  to  be  by  an  earlier  wife  than  Bridget  (Ban  der 
Velde)  Tilley. 

(II)  Elizabeth  Tilley,  a daughter  of  John  Tilley,  came  to  Amer- 
ica with  her  father  on  the  “Mayflower.”  She  married,  about  1623, 
John  Howland,  who  was  likewise  a passenger  on  the  historic  “May- 
flower.” (See  Howland  I.) 

(The  Winslow  Line). 

Winslow  Arms — Ermine,  on  a chevron  sable  three  quatrefoils  or. 

Winslow  as  a surname  is  a local  or  place-name,  derived 
from  the  ancient  Manor  of  Winslow,  now  known  as  Winslow-cum- 
Shipton  Parish,  Buckinghamshire,  England.  The  branch  of  the 
family  herein  considered  starts  with  Kenelm  Winslow. 

(I)  Kenelm  Winslow  died  in  1607  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Andrew, 
Worcestershire,  England.  His  estates  were  “Clerkenleap”  and 
“Newport’s  Place.”  By  his  wife  Catherine  (surname  unknown) 
he  had  a son  Edward,  of  whom  forward. 

(II)  Edward  Winslow,  only  known  son  of  Kenelm  and  Cather- 

ine Winslow,  was  born  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Worcester- 
shire, October  17,  1560,  and  died  before  1631.  He  was  of  Droitwich 
and  Kempsey,  in  Worcestershire,  his  first  wife  being  Lady  Eleanor 
Pelham,  a daughter  of  Sir  J erbert  Pelham,  of  Droitwich.  Edward 
Winslow  married  (second),  at  St.  Bride’s  Church,  London,  Novem- 
ber 2,  1594,  Magdalen  Ollyver.  Edward  Winslow  was  the  father 
of  the  following  children,  all  born  at  Droitwich,  Worcestershire, 
England : By  first  wife : 1.  Richard,  born  in  1585-86,  died  May  20, 

1659;  married,  in  1605,  Alice  Hurdman.  By  second  wife:  2.  Ed- 
ward (Governor  of  Colony),  born  October  18,  1595,  died  at  Plym- 
outh, Massachusetts,  May  8,  1655.  3.  John,  of  whom  forward.  4. 
Eleanor,  born  April  22,  1598;  remained  in  England.  5.  Kenelm, 
born  April  20,  1599,  died  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  September, 
1672.  6.  Gilbert,  born  October  26,  1600;  came  to  Plymouth  Colony 

in  1620,  but  later  returned  to  England.  7.  Elizabeth,  born  March  6, 
1601-02;  buried  in  England,  January  20,  1604-05.  8.  Magdalen, 
born  December  26,  1604;  remained  in  England.  9.  Josiah,  born 
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February  11,  1605-06,  died  at  Marshfield,  Massachusetts,  December 
1,  1674. 

(III)  John  Winslow,  second  of  the  eight  children  of  Edward 
and  Magdalen  (Ollyver)  Winslow,  was  born  at  Droitwich,  Worces- 
tershire, England,  April  16,  1597,  and  died  in  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1674;  his  will  being  probated  May  21,  1674.  He  came  to 
America,  as  also  did  four  of  his  brothers,  in  the  ship  “Fortune,” 
arriving  at  Plymouth,  November  7,  1621.  He  resided  at  Plymouth 
Colony  until  1655-56,  during  which  year  he  removed  to  Boston, 
where  he  became  a prominent  merchant  and  shipowner.  John 
Winslow  married,  October  12,  1624,  Mary  Chilton,  a daughter  of 
James  and  Susanna  Chilton,  all  of  whom  were  passengers  on  the 
“Mayflower.”  (See  Chilton  II.)  Mary  (Chilton)  Winslow  was 
born  in  Canterbury,  County  Kent,  England,  in  1606,  and  died  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  April,  1679.  (Some  authorities  say  1678.) 
They  were  the  parents  of  eleven  children,  all  of  whom  were  born 
in  Plymouth  Colony.  (For  full  list  of  children  see  Chilton  II.) 

(IV)  Mary  Winslow,  third  of  the  eleven  children  of  John  and 
Mary  (Chilton)  Winslow,  was  born  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  in 
1630,  and  died  there  in  1663.  She  married,  January  16,  1650  or 
1651,  Edward  Gray,  of  Plymouth,  who  married  (second),  December 
12,  1665,  Dorothy  Lettice,  a daughter  of  Thomas  and  Ann  Lettice. 
(See  Gray  I.)  Children  of  first  marriage,  all  born  at  Plymouth: 

1.  Desire,  born  February  24,  1651;  married  Nathaniel  Southworth. 

2.  Mary,  born  September  18,  1653.  3.  Elizabeth,  born  February 

11,  1658.  4.  Sarah,  born  August  12,  1659.  5.  John,  born  October 
1,  1661;  married  Joanna  Morton,  and  their  daughter  Sarah  mar- 
ried, October  21,  1714,  Lieutenant  Samuel  Bradford,  descendant  of 
Governor  Bradford.  (See  Bradford  VI.)  Children  by  second  mar- 
riage : 6.  Edward,  born  January  31,  1667,  died  in  Tiverton,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1747 ; married,  and  had  eight  children,  of  whom  Edward 
(3),  born  January  10,  1693,  married  Elizabeth  Peabody  (Pabodie). 
(See  Mullins,  Alden,  and  Peabody  lines.)  7.  Susanna,  born  Octo- 
ber 15,  1668;  married  John  Cole.  8.  Rebecca,  married  Ephraim 
Cole.  9.  Lydia,  married  Caleb  Loring. 

(The  Hopkins  Line). 

Hopkins  Arms — Ermine,  on  a fesse  gules,  a lion  passant  guardant  argent,  a canton 
of  the  second  charged  with  a rose  or. 

Crest — An  ostrich’s  head  couped  ermine,  holding  in  the  beak  a key  azure. 

The  patronymic  Hopkins,  together  with  its  variants  Hopkin 
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and  Hopkinson,  is  the  result  of  a nickname  for  Robert,  Hob  or  Hob- 
bie,  which  later  took  the  diminuitive  form  Hob-kin.  Family  names 
quite  similar  in  derivation  are  Watkins,  Wilkins  and  Thompkins. 
Thus  Hopkins  means  Hopkin’s,  a-son-of-Hopkin.  The  spelling  of 
the  surname  has  been  varied  in  the  extreme,  as  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  ancient  English  records : Nicholas  and 
Roger  Hobekyn,  both  of  Cambridgeshire,  are  mentioned  in  the  Hun- 
dred Rolls  (1273  A.  D.) ; the  records  of  the  Cambridge  Society  give 
a Hobbekin,  of  Windsor,  Gloucestershire,  in  1289;  Kirby’s  'Quest 
( circa  Edward  III)  gives  Alicia  Hobkynnes,  of  Somersetshire ; while 
the  Poll  Tax  of  Yorkshire  for  the  year  1379  mention  Agnes  Hob- 
kynwyf,  Rogerus  Hobson  and  Alicia  Hob-doghter.  Other  spellings 
of  the  name  have  been  as  follows:  Hobekyne,  Hobkynns,  Hop- 

kynnes,  Hobkin,  Hopkin,  and  finally,  Hopkins. 

(The  Family  in  America). 

(I)  Stephen  Hopkins,  of  London,  had  already  embarked  with 
his  family  on  the  “Mayflower,”  when  the  “Speedwell”  arrived 
from  Holland,  July  2,  1620.  The  “Mayflower,”  after  stopping  at 
sea  to  transfer  the  passengers  from  the  “Speedwell,”  continued  her 
voyage,  September  6,  and  reached  Provincetown  Harbor,  November 
11.  On  that  day  the  compact  for  government  was  signed  on  the 
“Mayflower,”  Stephen  Hopkins  being  the  fourteenth  signer.  He 
was  one  of  the  sixteen  sent  on  November  15  to  find  a suitable  place 
for  settlement,  and  who  returned  November  17.  He  was  one  of  the 
eighteen  in  Captain  Miles  Standish’s  company  sent  on  December  6, 
on  a second  voyage  of  exploration  with  the  shallop,  who  landed  in 
Plymouth,  December  11,  and  followed  by  the  “Mayflower,”  Decem- 
ber 16,  1620.  He  was  the  companion  of  Edward  Winslow  on  a 
mission  to  Massasoit  in  the  present  town  of  Warren,  Rhode  Island, 
July  2,  1621.  In  1623,  in  the  allotment  of  lands,  he  received  six 
acres;  and  in  the  allotment  on  May  22,  1627,  of  half  of  the  cows 
and  goats  he  and  his  company  had  the  seventh  lot,  two  calves  and 
two  she  goats,  and  was  second  of  the  twenty-seven  who  agreed  to 
discharge  the  colony  of  all  its  debts,  on  condition  that  they  should 
have  the  trade  of  the  Colony  for  six  years.  On  January  2,  1631- 
32,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  assessors  of  taxes;  on  January 
9,  1632-33,  he  was  one  of  the  council  of  Governor  Winslow ; and  on 
January  1,  1633-34,  he  was  chosen  assistant  to  the  government,  be- 
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ing  reelected  in  January,  1634,35,  January,  1635-36,  and  January, 
1636-37.  In  1637  and  1638  he  sold  his  house  and  lands,  but  in  1640 
was  granted  twelve  acres  of  meadow.  His  will  was  proved  August 
20,  1644.  Stephen  Hopkins  was  twice  married  in  England,  his  first 
wife’s  name  being  unknown.  His  second  wife  was  Elizabeth 
Fisher,  who  died  in  Plymouth  Colony  between  1640  and  1644.  Chil- 
dren, last  four  born  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts.  By  first  wife: 

I.  Giles,  born  in  England;  will  probated  in  Eastham,  April  16,  1690; 

married  Catherine  Whelden.  2.  Constanta  (or  Constance),  of 
whom  forward.  By  second  wife:  3.  Damaris,  probably  died  in 

infancy.  4.  Oceanus,  born  between  September  6 and  November 

II,  (o.  s.),  1620,  at  sea,  died  young.  5.  Deborah,  born  probably  in 

1622 ; married,  April  23,  1646,  Andrew  Bing.  6.  Damaris,  married, 
in  1646,  Jacob  Cooke;  died  before  November  18,  1669.  7.  Caleb, 
born  in  Plymouth  before  June  6,  1623,  died  at  Barbadoes,  1651.  8. 

Buth,  died  unmarried  before  October  1,  1659.  9.  Elizabeth,  died 
about  October  1 (inventory  October  6),  1659. 

(II)  Constance  Hopkins,  daughter  of  Stephen  Hopkins  by  his 
first  wife,  was  born  in  England,  and  died  at  Plymouth,  Massachu- 
setts, in  October,  1677.  She  came  to  Plymouth  on  the  “Mayflower” 
with  her  father.  She  married,  between  1623  and  May  22,  1627, 
Nicholas  Snow,  who  was  born  in  England,  and  who  came  to 
Plymouth  in  the  ship  “Anne,”  in  July,  1623;  later  moving  to  East- 
ham,  in  1645,  where  he  died  November  15,  1676.  (See  Snow  I.) 

(The  Mullins  Line). 

Mullins  Arms — Pale-onde  d’or  et  de  gueules.  (Paly  wavy  of  six  or  and  gules.) 

Another  example  of  the  effect  of  anglicization  of  an  old  estab- 
lished French  patronymic  is  the  surname  Mullins.  The  name 
originally  was  Molineaux,  and  the  family  was  seated  at  Molineaux- 
sur-Seine,  near  Bouen,  France.  Instances  of  this  corruption  of 
names,  due  entirely  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  inability  to  handle  the 
nuances  of  the  French  tongue,  are  legion.  One  or  two  examples 
will  suffice.  De  la  Bochejacquelein  became  Jacquelin,  D’Urfe  be- 
came Durfee,  de  la  Meves  became  Meeves,  De  la  Bouton  became 
Boughton,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  The  name  Molineaux  has  prac- 
tically run  through  the  entire  gamut  of  orthography,  and  a few  of 
its  well-nigh  countless  spellings  and  forms  are  herewith  given  in- 
clusion: Molineaux,  Molineux,  Mollineux,  Molyneux,  Mollyneux, 
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Mullineaux,  Mullineux,  Mulyneus,  Molyneaus,  Molynex,  Mollenax, 
Mullinix,  Molyne,  Molins,  Moline,  Molines,  Molinio,  Moulin,  Mou- 
lines,  Mullings,  Mulins,  Mulliner,  Molineer,  Moliner,  Mullens,  and 
finally,  Mullins. 

The  House  of  Molyneaux  (or  Molineaux),  according  to  tradi- 
tion, was  founded  by  Robert  de  Moulin  (also  given  as  Molyneaux 
and  Molines),  son  of  a French  nun  who  left  the  cloister  to  marry  a 
Spanish  priest  of  noble  family,  and  named  their  son  from  the  place 
where  he  was  born.  It  is  claimed  by  students  of  history  that  these 
were  identical  with  the  historically  famous  persons  of  “Abelard  and 
Heloise.”  Robert  became  known  as  the  Comte  de  Meulin  (also 
spelled  Moulin,  Molyneaux  and  Molines).  He  married,  and  through 
his  son  Vivian  are  descended  the  Lords  of  Sefton  and  other  promi- 
nent families  bearing  the  name  in  one  of  the  many  and  varied  forms. 

The  name  came  into  England  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest (1066  A.  D.),  when  Captain  William  Molyneaux  accompanied 
William  the  Conqueror  into  the  Saxon  lands.  The  name  of  Captain 
William  Molyneaux  stands  eighteenth  in  order  on  the  Battle  Abbey 
Roll,  he  being  “a  most  especial  and  chief  man  in  nearness  to  his 
Royal  Master.”  Captain  William’s  brothers  were  Vivian  (afore- 
mentioned) and  Roger,  both  of  whom  took  part  in  the  Conquest 
under  the  banner  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  who  also  estab- 
lished the  name  in  England.  The  three  brothers  served  under  Roger 
de  Poytiers  in  the  Conqueror’s  first  expedition. 

The  preceding  heraldic  device  is  a very  ancient  one,  identical 
with  that  of  the  present  family  of  Moulines  (formerly  de  Molines) 
in  the  Department  de  La  Manche,  Normandy,  France,  and  was  borne 
in  England  at  an  early  date  by  Janus  de  Molines,  who  was  sum- 
moned to  Parliament  in  1347.  The  fact  that  both  the  French  and 
English  families  bore  these  same  early  arms  is  proof  indisputable 
of  the  family’s  origin  and  the  name’s  derivation.  There  are  other 
armorial  bearings  for  the  various  branches  of  this  greatly  ramified 
family,  but  none  quite  so  applicable  in  the  matter  of  antiquity  as 
the  one  herein  given. 

The  fact  should  be  stressed  here  that  all  the  many  families 
listed  above  are  lineally  descended  from  the  founder,  Robert  Moly- 
neaux (or  Molineaux),  Comte  de  Moulin  (or  Meulin,  or  Molines). 
The  many  different  spellings  are  due  entirely  to  the  ambiguity  of 
the  early  phonic  spelling,  for  a name  written  as  it  sounds  when 
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spoken — especially  French  names — can  not  do  other  than  produce 
the  quaint  results  listed  above.  Faulty  English  pronunciation  and 
diction,  and  the  varying  amount  of  education  of  the  early  clerks  and 
historians  (even  down  to  the  American  Colonial  period),  have  also 
been  contributing  factors  in  this  wholesale  manufacture  of  patro- 
nyms. Ancient  records  and  histories  abound  in  cases  where  the 
same  Molyneaux  will  be  found  under  several  different  spellings.  It 
is  safe  to  state  that  perhaps  no  other  surname  has  been  subject  to 
so  much  orthographic  corruption  as  has  Molyneaux.  The  family 
gained  in  strength  and  numbers  very  rapidly  in  Lancastershire,  and 
from  there  spread  throughout  the  entire  British  Isles,  and  eventual- 
ly to  America.  Each  family,  no  matter  whether  English,  Irish, 
Scotch,  French,  or  American,  and  no  matter  how  dissimilar  the  sur- 
names appear,  can  claim  direct  descent  from  Robert  Molyneaux, 
■Comte  de  Moulin.  A genealogical  survey  of  the  Franco-English 
and  Anglo-American  branches  is  herewith  presented. 

(The  Family  in  England). 

(I)  Robert  Molyneaux  or  Molineaux  (the  surname  often  spelled 
without  the  a),  as  has  been  described  heretofore,  was  the  founder 
of  the  family.  He  was  born  in  Moulin;  became  known  as  Comte 
de  Moulin;  married,  and  had  issue:  1.  Captain  William  Molyneux 
(Molins),  whose  name  is  eighteenth  on  Battle  Abbey  Roll.  2. 
Vivian,  of  whom  forward.  3.  Roger  de  Molyneux,  whose  name  is 
found  on  the  “Roll  from  the  Nobiliere  de  Normandie.”  He  mar- 
ried, and  his  son,  John  of  Teversalle,  was  probably  the  ancestor  of 
the  Normandy  family. 

(II)  Vivian  de  Molyneux,  second  of  the  three  sons  of  Robert 
Molyneaux,  Comte  de  Moulin,  was  a member  of  the  first  expedition 
of  the  Army  sent  by  William  the  Bastard  (William  the  Conqueror, 
later  William  I of  England)  under  the  leadership  of  Roger  de  Poy- 
tiers  to  wage  war  against  the  Saxons.  He  married  Swyrd,  and  they 
had  a son,  Adam,  of  whom  forward. 

(III)  Adam  Molyneux,  Lord  of  Speke,  married  Annota  de 
Garnet,  who  bore  him  a son  Robert,  of  whom  forward. 

(IV)  Robert  Molyneux  de  Botiller  was  married  ( circa  King 
John)  to  Lady  Beatrix  de  Villers,  a daughter  of  Sir  Robert  de 
Villers.  Their  son  was  Richard,  of  whom  forward. 

(V)  Richard  Molyneux,  Lord  of  Sefton,  Little  Crosby  and 
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Espeke,  eldest  son  of  Robert  Molyneux  de  Botiller  and  Lady  Be- 
atrix de  Villers,  married  (first)  Edith  de  Botiller,  a sister  of  Ali- 
nerice  de  Botiller,  of  Wernington;  and  (second)  Emma  Davis. 
'Children  by  first  wife:  1.  Adam  de  Molyneux,  of  whom  forward. 
2.  Robert.  Children  by  second  wife:  3.  William,  Knight  of  Sef- 
ton.  4.  Thomas,  of  Oglough.  5.  Peter.  6.  John,  became  a monk 
in  Chester.  7.  Agnes,  married  Hugo  Bannaster  de  Tormely. 
8.  Alice,  married  (first)  her  cousin  Robert  Molyneux  son  of 
Simon  Molyneux;  and  (second)  Hugh  Standish,  second  son  of 
Ralph  Standish  and  Margaret  Radcliff,  a daughter  of  John 
and  Katherine  (Molyneux)  Radcliff.  9.  Juliana,  married  William 
Clere,  of  Sefton. 

(VI)  Adam  de  Molyneux,  Esquire,  of  Sefton,  eldset  son  of 
Richard  Molyneux,  Lord  of  Sefton,  by  his  first  wife,  Edith  de  Bot- 
iller, of  Wernington,  was  granted  a forestship  in  County  Lancaster 
in  the  year  1228.  He  married  Lettice  (also  given  Littice  and  Le- 
titia)  Brenley,  who  bore  him  a son  William,  of  whom  forward. 

(VII)  William  de  Molyneux,  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter, 
1249,  K.  B.,  married  Margaret  de  Thornton,  a daughter  of  Sir 
Allen  de  Thornton,  of  County  Leicester.  Their  son  was  Richard, 
of  whom  forward. 

(VIII)  Richard  Molyneux,  son  of  William  and  Margaret  (de 
Thornton)  de  Molyneux,  married  Emma  Donne,  and  they  had  a son 
William,  of  whom  forward. 

(IX)  Sir  William  de  Molyneux,  Knight  of  Sefton,  was  made  a 
banneret  in  Gascony  in  1386,  by  Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  son  of 
Henry  III.  Sir  William  married  Isabella  Scarsbrick,  who  bore  him 
a son  William,  of  whom  forward. 

(X)  Sir  William  de  Molyneux,  Knight  of  Sefton,  son  of  Sir 

William  and  Isabella  (Scarsbrick)  de  Molyneux,  succeeded  his 
father  in  1363.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Naveret 
in  Spain,  under  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  where  he  was  made  a 
banneret  in  1367.  He  continued  to  serve  under  the  Black  Prince 
in  all  his  Spanish  and  French  campaigns.  He  died  at  Canterbury 
in  1372.  He  married  (first)  Johannah  Ellall,  a daughter  and  heir 
of  Jordan  Ellall,  Forester  of  Wersdale.  He  married  (second) 
Lady  Margaret  (Hetton)  Holland,  a daughter  of  Sir  Allen  Hetton, 
of  Buthel,  and  widow  of  Sir  Robert  Holland,  of  Enkerston.  Chil- 
dren: 1.  William,  of  whom  forward.  2.  Thomas,  slain  at  Refcot- 
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bridge  in  1388.  3.  Richard,  became  Parson  of  Sefton.  4.  Edward. 

5.  John.  6.  Robert.  7.  Christopher. 

(XI)  Sir  William  Molyneux,  Knight  of  Sefton,  married  Lady 
Jane  Holland,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Holland.  Their  son  was 
Richard,  of  whom  forward. 

(XII)  Richard  Molyneux,  son  of  Sir  William  Molyneux,  was 
constituted  High  Sheriff  of  Lancaster  for  life,  and  served  as  a 
member  of  Parliament  for  the  shire.  He  married  Lady  Ellen  Urs- 
wick,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Urswick.  His  death  occurred  in 
1397.  To  them  was  born  a son,  Richard,  of  whom  forward. 

(XIII)  Richard  Molyneux,  son  of  Richard  Molyneux,  the  High 
Sheriff  of  Lancaster,  so  distinguished  himself  in  the  French  wars 
of  King  Henry  V,  especially  at  Agincourt,  that  he  was  granted  the 
chief  forestship  of  the  Royal  Forest,  and  parks  in  the  Wapentake 
of  West  Derbyshire,  with  offices  as  steward  and  sergeant  of  that 
and  also  the  Wapentake  of  Salford,  as  well  as  the  office  of  Constable 
of  Liverpool.  He  married  (first)  Helen  Harrington,  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Harrington;  and  (second)  Joan  (Haydocke)  Leigh, 
daughter  of  Gilbert  Haydocke,  of  Bradley,  Lancaster,  and  widow 
of  Sir  Peter  Leigh,  Knight.  Richard  Molyneux  was  the  father  of 
Thomas,  of  whom  forward. 

(XIV)  Thomas  Molyneux,  son  of  Richard  Molyneux,  was  of 
Haughton  Priory  in  Nottinghamshire.  He  served  as  Councillor  to 
Henry  IV.  He  married  (first)  Elizabeth  Markham,  a daughter  of 
the  Lord  of  East  Markham;  and  (second)  Catherine  (Cotton) 
Poutrell,  relict  of  Thomas  Poutrell.  To  Thomas  Molyneux  was 
born  a son,  Edmund,  of  whom  forward. 

(XV)  Edmund  Molyneux,  son  of  Thomas  Molyneux,  was  grad- 
uated July  10,  1510,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  In  1542 
he  was  sergeant-at-law;  Knight  of  the  Bath,  October  22,  1550;  and 
later  was  Justice  of  Common  Pleas.  He  was  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Thorp,  near  Newark.  His  death  occurred  in  1552.  He  married 
Jane  Cheney,  of  Ohesham  Bois,  Buckinghamshire,  and  they  had  a 
son  John,  of  whom  forward. 

(XVI)  John  Molyneux  (also  given  Molines  and  Mullens),  son 
of  Edmund  Molyneux,  Lord  of  Thorp,  by  his  wife,  Lady  Jane 
(Cheney)  Molyneux.  was  seated  at  Mullenwood,  his  death  occur- 
ring in  1591.  He  married  Lady  Annie  Flannigan,  widow  of  Sir 
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Thomas  Flannigan.  To  them  was  born  a son,  John,  of  whom  for- 
ward. 

(XVII)  John  Mullens  (also  given  Molyneux,  Molines  and  Mul- 
lins), son  of  John  Molyneux,  of  Mullenwood,  by  his  wife,  Lady  An- 
nie (Flannigan)  Molyneux,  was  a weaver,  and  died  in  1572.  He 
married  Joone  (June),  surname  unknown,  who  died  in  1565.  They 
were  the  parents  of  William,  who  was  destined  to  become  the 
founder  of  the  family  in  America.  (Note— The  surname  down  to 
this  point  has  usually  appeared  as  Molyneux,  although  there  are 
many  instances  where  the  name  has  assumed  one  of  the  many 
spellings  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  sketch.  Molines,  Mullens 
and  Mullins  preponderate,  the  latter  two  being  used  interchange- 
ably.) 

(The  Family  in  America). 

(I)  William  Mullins  (Molyneux,  Molines,  Mullens),  was  a rep- 

resentative of  the  eighteenth  generation  descended  from  Robert 
Molyneaux,  Comte  de  Moulin.  He  was  born  in  England,  and  lived 
at  Dorking,  County  Surrey.  His  will,  discovered  among  the  rec- 
ords at  Somerset  House,  London,  by  Henry  F.  Waters,  proves  him 
to  have  been  a well-to-do  tradesman  at  Dorking  for  some  time  prior 
to  his  alliance  with  the  Pilgrims.  He  came  to  Ajnerica  on  the 
“Mayflower,”  leaving  behind  him  at  Dorking  a son  William  and  a 
married  daughter,  Mrs.  Sarah  Blunden,  and  taking  with  him  his 
wife  Alice,  a son  Joseph,  and  a daughter  Priscilla.  He  died  in 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  March  3,  1621,  his  wife  and  son  dying 
soon  after.  Children:  1.  William,  who  is  said  to  have  remained 

in  Dorking,  England,  although  some  authorities  claim  he  came 
to  America  after  his  father’s  death.  2.  Joseph,  came  with  father 
on  the  “Mayflower,”  and  died  at  Plymouth  in  1621.  3.  Sarah,  re- 
mained in  England,  married  a Mr.  Blunden,  and  died  in  County 
Surrey.  4.  Priscilla,  of  whom  further. 

(II)  Priscilla  Mullins  (also  given  Mullens,  Molines,  and  Mo- 

lins,  in  early  Colonial  records),  was  the  youngest  of  the  four  chil- 
dren of  William  and  Alice  Mullins.  She  was  born  at  Dorking, 
County  Surrey,  England,  and  died  in  Plymouth  Colony  soon  after 
1680.  She  is  the  same  Priscilla  Molins  whom  everyone  knows  in 
Longfellow’s  story  of  the  “Courtship  of  Miles  Standish” — the 
sweet-faced  girl,  young  and  fair,  who  said:  “Why  don’t  you  speak 

for  yourself,  John?”  (It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Miles  Stand- 
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ish  himself  was  descended  from  one  branch  of  the  Molyneux  fam- 
ilies.) Priscilla  Mullins  married  John  Alden  in  1621-22,  the  same 
year  her  father,  mother  and  brother  died,  leaving  her  an  orphan  in 
the  strange  New  World.  John  Alden  was  born  in  1599,  and  died 
in  Duxbury,  Plymouth  Colony,  September  12,  1687.  (See  Alden  I.) 

(The  Chilton  Line). 

Chilton  Arms—  Argent,  a chevron  gules  within  a bordure,  gobonated  or  and  azure. 

Crest — A griffin  passant  sable  bezantee. 

From  a parish  named  Chilton  the  surname  Chilton  is  derived, 
and  consequently  is  classified  as  a local  or  place  name.  There  are 
several  parishes  of  Chilton,  some  of  which  are  those  of  Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire,  County  Durham,  Hampshire,  Somersetshire, 
County  Suffolk.  The  family  herein  considered,  however,  were  at 
an  early  date  seated  in  County  Kent.  One  of  the  prominent  an- 
cestors of  the  Kent  branch  of  the  family  was  Robert  de  Chilleton, 
who  is  mentioned  in  the  Testa  de  Neville,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
III  and  Edward  I.  It  was  through  this  Kentish  branch  of  the  Chil- 
tons that  the  name  was  first  introduced  into  America. 

(The  Family  in  America). 

(I)  James  Chilton,  the  immigrant  ancestor,  appears  from  1584 
to  1599  on  the  parish  registers  of  St.  Paul’s  Parish,  and  those  of 
St.  Martin’s,  adjoining  parishes  of  Canterbury,  County  Kent,  Eng- 
land. He,  with  his  wife  and  two  of  their  daughters,  accompanied 
the  Pilgrims  to  Leyden,  Holland,  where  they  lived  until  they  em- 
barked on  the  “Mayflower”  and  came  to  America.  One  of  the 
daughters,  probably  Ingle  Chilton,  married  and  remained  in  Leyden. 
Soon  after  reaching  Plymouth  James  Chilton  died,  aged  about  fifty 
years.  His  wife  Susanna  (surname  unknown),  being  unable  to 
withstand  the  rigors  of  that  first  discouraging  winter  in  the  New 
World,  also  died,  aged  over  forty.  James  and  Susanna  Chilton  had 
three  daughters,  perhaps  other  children,  but  the  names  of  these 
three  only  have  been  handed  down  in  records.  1.  Isabel,  born  and 
baptized  in  1586-87,  in  St.  Paul’s  Parish,  Canterbury,  Kent.  2. 
Ingle,  baptized  in  1599,  in  the  same  parish.  3.  Mary,  of  whom 
further. 

(II)  Mary  Chilton,  youngest  of  the  three  known  children  of 
James  and  Susanna  Chilton,  was  born  in  Canterbury,  County  Kent, 
England,  in  1606,  accompanied  her  parents  to  Leyden,  Holland, 
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thence  to  America  as  a passenger  on  the  “Mayflower.”  She  died 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1678,  aged  seventy-two  years.  She 
married,  October  12,  1624,  John  Winslow,  brother  of  Governor 
Edward  Winslow.  He  was  born  April  16,  1597,  and  died  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  in  1674.  He  came  to  Plymouth  in  the  ship  “For- 
tune,” in  November,  1621,  removing  to  Boston  as  a merchant  in 
1655-56.  (See  Winslow  III.)  Children,  all  born  in  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts:  1.  John,  died  in  1683 ; twice  married.  2.  Susanna, 
died  before  1683;  married,  about  1649,  Robert  Latham.  3.  Mary, 
of  whom  further.  4.  Sarah,  died  in  1726;  married  (first),  in  1660, 
Miles  Standish,  Jr.;  (second),  in  1665,  Tobias  Paine;  (third)  Rich- 
ard Middlecot.  5.  Edward,  born  in  1634,  died  in  1682;  married 
(first)  Sarah  Hilton;  (second)  Elizabeth,  granddaughter  of  the 
celebrated  Anne  Hutchinson.  6.  Joseph,  died  in  1679;  married 
Mary,  surname  unknown.  7.  Samuel,  born  in  1641,  died  in  1680; 
married  Hannah  Briggs,  daughter  of  Walter  Briggs.  8.  Isaac, 
born  in  1644,  died  in  1670;  married,  in  1666,  Mary  Nowell.  9.  Anne, 
married  Le  Blond,  of  Boston.  10.  Benjamin,  born  in  1653,  died  be- 
tween 1673  and  1676;  probably  unmarried.  11.  Mercy,  married 
Arthur  Harris. 

(Ill)  Mary  Winslow,  third  of  the  eleven  children  of  John  and 
Mary  (Chilton)  Winslow,  was  born  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  in 
1630,  and  died  there  in  1663.  She  married,  January  16,  1650  or 
1651,  Edward  Gray,  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts.  (See  Gray  I.) 
Their  fifth  child,  John,  born  October  1,  1661,  married  Joanna  Nor- 
ton, whose  daughter,  Sarah,  married,  October  21,  1714,  Samuel 
Bradford,  a descendant  of  Governor  Bradford. 

(Royal  Line,  William  the  Conqueror). 

William  the  Conqueror  Arms — Gules,  two  lions  passant  guardant  or. 

(I)  Richard  II,  Duke  of  Normandy. 

(II)  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  sometimes  called  “Robert  the 
Devil,”  son  of  Richard  II,  had  an  illegitimate  son  by  Arietta,  daugh- 
ter of  a tanner  of  Falaise.  This  son  was  called  William  the  Bast- 
ard, and  later,  William  the  Conqueror.  In  1034,  Robert,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  persuaded  his  Barons  to  accept  William  the  Bastard  as 
his  successor.  In  1035,  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  died  during  his 
return  from  the  Crusades,  and  the  barons  kept  their  promise  by  ac- 
knowledging the  lordship  of  the  boy  William. 
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Arms — Gules,  two  lions  passant  guardant  or. 

COUNTS  OF  FLANDERS. 

Arms — Or,  a lion  rampant  sable,  armed  and  langued  gules. 

Crest — Between  a pair  of  wings  or  the  lion  affronte  sejant. 

Motto — Vlaandeeren  den  leetiw.  (Flanders  to  the  lion). 

VERMANDOIS. 

Arms — Chequy  azure  and  or,  on  a chief  of  the  first  three  fleurs-de-lis  of  the  second. 

RICHARDS. 

Arms — Argent,  five  lozenges,  conjoined  in  fesse  gules,  between  two  bars  sable. 
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(III)  William  the  Bastard,  son  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
by  the  tanner’s  daughter  Arietta,  was  born  in  1027  or  1028.  After 
the  death  of  his  father,  in  1066,  he  invaded  and  subdued  England, 
and  gained  for  himself  the  title  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  sub- 
sequently that  of  William  I,  King  of  England.  Burke,  in  his  ‘‘Roy- 
al Armory,”  gives  the  arms  of  William  I,  as  are  recorded  herein. 
William  the  Conqueror  married  Matilda  (sometimes  called  Maud), 
a daughter  of  Baldwin  V of  Flanders,  who  was  directly  descended 
from  Baldwin  the  First,  first  ruler  of  Flanders.  (See  Counts  of 
Flanders.)  Among  the  children  born  to  William  the  Conqueror 
and  his  wife  Matilda,  was  a daughter,  Gundred,  of  whom  for- 
ward. 

(IV)  Gundred,  daughter  of  William  I,  King  of  England,  and 
Queen  Matilda,  married  William  (2)  de  Warren,  first  Earl  of  War- 
ren and  Surrey,  in  England,  son  of  William  de  Warren,  Earl  of 
Warren,  in  Normandy,  and  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Ralph  de  Tor- 
ta.  To  William  (2)  de  Warren,  Earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey,  and 
Gundred,  princess  of  the  blood,  was  born  a son,  William,  of  whom 
forward. 

(V)  William  (3)  de  Warren,  second  Earl  of  Warren  and  Sur- 
rey, married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Vermandois, 
in  France.  (See  Vermandois  II.) 

(VI)  Reginald  Warren,  son  of  William  (3)  de  Warren,  Earl 
of  Warren  and  Surrey,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  married  Adelia,  a 
daughter  of  Roger  de  Mowbray. 

(VII)  William  (4)  Warren,  only  son  and  heir  of  the  above, 
married  Isabel,  daughter  of  Sir  William  de  Hayden,  Knight. 

(VIII)  Sir  John  Warren,  only  son  and  heir  of  above,  married 
Alice,  daughter  of  Roger  Townsend,  Esquire. 

(IX)  John  (2)  Warren,  son  and  heir  of  above,  married  Joan, 
daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  de  Port,  Knight. 

(X)  Sir  Edward  Warren,  son  of  above,  married  Maude, 
daughter  of  Richard  de  Skeyton. 

(XI)  Sir  Edward  (2)  Warren,  son  of  above,  married  Cicely, 
daughter  of  Nicholas  de  Eaton,  Knight. 

(XII)  Sir  John  (3)  Warren,  only  son  of  above,  married  Agnes, 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  de  Wynnington,  Knight. 

(XIII)  Sir  Lawrence  Warren,  only  son  and  heir  of  above,  mar- 
ried Margery,  daughter  of  Hugh  Bulkley,  Esquire,  of  Ware,  in 
Shropshire,  the  ancestor  of  the  Bulkleys  of  New  England,  America. 
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(XIV)  John  (4)  Warren,  eldest  son  of  above,  married  Isabel, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Stanley,  Knight. 

(XV)  Sir  Lawrence  (2)  Warren,  son  of  the  above,  married 
Isabel,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Leight,  Knight. 

(XVI)  William  (5)  Warren,  son  of  above,  seated  at  Caunton, 
in  Nottinghamshire.  He  died  in  May,  1496.  He  married  Anne,  sur- 
name unknown. 

(XVII)  John  (5)  Warren,  died  in  1525.  He  married  Eliza- 
beth, surname  unknown. 

(XVIII)  John  (6)  Warren,  of  Hcadborough  in  the  Parish  of 
Ashburton,  in  Devonshire,  married,  and  to  him  was  born  a son, 
Christopher,  of  whom  forward. 

(XIX)  Christopher  Warren,  of  Ileadborough,  married,  and  had 
issue: 

(XX)  William  (6)  Warren,  of  Hcadborough,  married  Anne 
Mablie,  daughter  of  Thomas  Mablie,  of  Calstocke,  in  Cornwall.  She 
married  (second)  William  Cutting,  of  Woodland,  in  Devonshire. 

(XXI)  Christopher  (2)  Warren,  of  Headborough,  only  son  and 
heir  of  above,  married  Alice  Weeb,  daughter  of  Thomas  Weeb,  of 
Sidham,  in  Devonshire. 

(XXII)  Richard  Warren,  son  of  above,  became  a prosperous 
merchant  of  Greenwich,  County  Kent,  England.  He  married  Eliza- 
beth (Juatt)  Marsh,  a widow.  He  came  to  America  in  1620.  in  the 
“Mayflower.”  His  wife  and  their  five  daughters  followed  him  in 
the  year  1623,  on  the  ship  “Ann.”  (For  detailed  account  of  Rich- 
ard Warren,  see  Warren  line.)  Daughters,  born  in  England:  1. 

Mary,  married  Robert  Bartlett,  in  1628,  had  a son  Joseph,  in  1639, 
who  married  Hannah  Fallowed.  To  them  was  born  a daughter 
Hannah,  in  1692,  who  married  Ebenezer  Holmes.  To  them  was  born 
a daughter  Elizabeth,  in  1723,  who  married  John  Bradford,  in  1743. 
(See  Bradford  VII.)  2.  Ann,  married  Thomas  Little,  in  1633.  3. 
Sarah,  married  John  Cooke,  in  1634.  4.  Elizabeth,  married  Rich- 
ard Church,  in  1636.  5.  Abigail,  married  Anthony  Snow,  in  1639. 
Sons,  born  in  America:  6.  Nathaniel,  married  Sarah  Walker,  in 

1645.  7.  Joseph,  of  whom  forward. 

(XXIII)  Joseph  Warren,  youngest  of  the  seven  children  of 
Richard  and  Elizabeth  ( Juatt-Marsh)  Warren,  was  born  in  Ply- 
mouth. He  married,  about  1651,  Priscilla  Faunce,  daughter  of  John 
Faunce,  and  they  had  a daughter,  Mercy,  of  whom  forward. 
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(XXIV)  Mercy  Warren,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Priscilla 
(Faunce)  Warren,  was  born  in  1653.  She  married  Major  John 
Bradford,  grandfather  of  John  Bradford,  who  married  Elizabeth 
Holmes,  a descendant  of  Mary  Warren,  eldest  daughter  of  Richard 
Warren.  (See  Bradford  V and  VII  for  detailed  account.)  Major 
John  and  Mercy  (Warren)  Bradford  were  the  parents  of  seven  chil- 
dren, among  whom  was  Lieutenant  Samuel,  of  whom  forward. 

(XXV)  Lieutenant  Samuel  Bradford  married  Sarah  Gray,  and 
among  their  ten  children  was  John,  of  whom  forward. 

(XXVI)  John  Bradford  married  Elizabeth  Holmes,  and  they 
had  a son  Oliver,  of  whom  forward. 

(XXVII)  Oliver  Bradford  married  Sarah  Chipman,  and  among 
their  children  was  Valentine,  of  whom  forward. 

(XXVIII)  Valentine  Bradford  married  Jane  (Packard)  Allen, 
a widow,  and  one  of  their  two  daughters  was  Harmony,  of  whom 
forward. 

(XXIX)  Harmony  Bradford  married  Captain  Martin  L.  El- 
dridge.  (See  Eldridge  VI.)  The  youngest  of  their  three  daugh- 
ters was  Jane  Bradford  Eldridge,  of  whom  further. 

(XXX)  Jane  Bradford  Eldridge  married  (first)  George  F.  Tay- 
lor, and  (second)  Alonzo  Gifford  Van  Nostrand.  (See  Van  Nos- 
trand  VIII  and  Eldridge  VIII.)  Mrs.  Jane  Bradford  (Eldridge- 
Tayior)  Van  Nostrand  is  a descendant  in  the  thirtieth  generation 
of  Richard  II,  Duke  of  Normandy;  a descendant  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  generation  of  William  the  Conqueror,  subsequently  Wil- 
liam I,  King  of  England ; and  a descendant  in  the  eighth  generation 
of  Richard  Warren,  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  “Mayflower”  pas- 
sengers. Through  the  marriage  of  Matilda,  daughter  of  Baldwin 
V,  to  William  the  Conqueror,  Mrs.  Van  Nostrand  is  also  shown  to 
be  a direct  descendant  in  the  thirty-fifth  generation  of  Baldwin  I, 
Count  of  Flanders. 

(The  Mowbray  Line). 

Moivbray  Arms — Gules,  a lion  rampant  argent. 

Nigel  de  Albini  came  into  England  as  a leader  in  the  army  of 
William  the  Conqueror  and  obtained  the  lands  forfeited  by  Robert 
de  Moubray,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  for  treason.  He  married 
(first)  Maud,  daughter  of  Richard  de  Aquila,  by  whom  he  had  no 
issue.  He  married  (second)  Gundred,  daughter  of  Girald  de  Gor- 
noy,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  one  of  them  being : 
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(II)  Roger,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Moubray;  married  Alice 
de  Gant.  They  had  issue: 

(III)  Nigel  de  Mowbray  (Moubray),  married  the  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Glare.  They  were  the  parents  of : 

(IV)  William  de  Mowbray  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Arundel.  They  had: 

(V)  Roger  de  Mowbray  married  Maud,  daughter  of  William 
de  Beauchamp,  of  Bedford.  Their  son  was: 

(VI)  Roger  de  Mowbray,  Baron  Mowbray,  and  the  first  of  the 
family  to  whom  a valid  writ  of  summons  to  Parliament  is  now  on 
record ; was  called  to  Parliament  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Edwmrd 
I (A.  D.  1285)  and  continued  in  Parliament  until  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  Edward  I.  He  married  Rose,  great-granddaughter  of  Rich- 
ard de  Clare,  Earl  of  Hertford,  and  died  in  1298.  They  were  the 
parents  of: 

(VII)  Adelia  de  Mowbray  was,  according  to  Berry’s  County 
Genealogies,  Buckinghaim shire,  daughter  of  Roger  de  Mowbray 
(VI  above),  but  in  Bank’s  “Dormant  and  Extinct  Baronage”  she  is 
recorded  as  the  daughter  of  Roger  de  Mowbray,  senior  (V  above). 
She  married  Reginald  Warren.  (See  Royal  Descent  from  William 
the  Conqueror  VI.) 

(Royal  Descent  from  Counts  of  Flanders). 

Counts  of  Flanders  Arms — Or,  a lion  rampant  sable,  armed  and  langued  gules. 

Crest — Between  a pair  of  wings  or  the  lion  affronte  sejant. 

Motto — Vlaandeeren  den  leeuw.  (Flanders  to  the  lion.) 

Flanders  as  a territorial  name  is  derived  from  the  Flemish 
Vlaanderen,  and  was  originally  applied  only  to  Bruges  and  its  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  but  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  it  was 
gradually  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  coast  region  from  Calais  to 
the  Scheldt.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
with  Bruges  as  capital,  the  other  with  Ghent  as  capital. 

The  ancient  territory  of  Flanders  comprised  not  only  the  mod- 
ern provinces  known  as  East  and  West  Flanders,  but  the  southern- 
most portion  of  the  Dutch  province  of  Zeeland  and  a considerable 
district  inhabited  by  the  Morini,  Atrebated  and  other  Celtic  tribes, 
but  in  the  centuries  that  followed  the  land  was  repeatedly  overrun 
by  German  invaders,  and  finally  became  a part  of  the  dominion  of 
the  Franks.  On  the  break-up  of  the  Carolingian  empire  the  River 
Scheldt  was  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun  (1843)  made  the  line  of 
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division  between  the  Kingdom  of  East  Francia  ( Austrasia)  under  the 
Emperor  Lothaire,  and  the  Kingdom  of  West  Francia  (Newstria) 
under  Charles  the  Bold.  In  virtue  this  compact  Flanders  was 
henceforth  attached  to  the  West  Frankish  monarchy  (France).  It 
thus  acquired  a position  unique  among  the  provinces  of  the  terri- 
tory known  in  later  times  as  the  Netherlands,  all  of  which  included 
in  that  northern  part  of  Austrasia  assigned  on  the  death  of  the  Em- 
peror Lothaire  (855)  to  King  Lothaire  II,  and  from  his  name  called 
Lotliaringia  or  Lorraine. 

(I)  Baldwin  I,  Count  of  Flanders  (858-879),  the  first  ruler  of 
Flanders  of  wdiom  history  has  left  any  record,  was  known  as  Bald- 
win Bras-de-fer  (Iron  Arms).  This  man,  a brave  and  daring  war- 
rior under  Charles  the  Bold,  fell  in  love  with  the  king’s  daughter 
Judity,  the  youthful  widow  of  two  English  kings,  married  her,  and 
fled  with  his  bride  to  Lorraine.  Charles,  though  at  first  very  angry, 
was  at  last  conciliated,  and  made  his  son-in-law  Margrave  (Marchio 
Flandriae),  of  Flanders,  which  he  held  as  an  hereditary  fief.  The 
Northmen  were  at  this  time  continually  devastating  the  coast  lands, 
and  Baldwin  was  entrusted  with  the  possession  of  this  outlying  bor- 
derland of  the  West  Frankish  dominion  in  order  to  defend  it  against 
the  invaders.  He  was  the  first  of  a line  of  strong  rulers,  who  at 
some  date  early  in  the  tenth  century  exchanged  the  title  of  Margrave 
for  that  of  count.  He  married  Judity,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
and  they  were  the  parents  of  Baldwin  II,  of  whom  forward. 

(II)  Baldwin  II,  Count  of  Flanders,  for  his  stronghold  at 
Bruges  maintained,  as  did  his  father,  a vigorous  defense  of  his  lands 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Northmen,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  struggles  in  Lorraine  between  the  Emperor  Otto  I and  Hugh 
Capet.  He  married  Aelfthryth,  daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and 
on  his  death  in  918  his  possessions  were  divided  between  his  two 
sons : 1.  Arnulf,  the  elder,  of  whom  forward.  2.  Adolphus. 

(III)  Arnulf  I,  son  of  Baldwin  II  and  Aelfthryth,  inherited 
after  the  death  of  Adolphus  the  whole  of  his  father’s  possessions. 
He  had  a son,  Baldwin  III,  of  whom  forward. 

(IV)  Baldwin  III,  son  of  Arnulf  I,  died  in  962,  when  the  count- 
ship  reverted  to  his  father  for  a short  time  and  then  passed  to  the 
son  of  Baldwin  III,  whose  name  was  Arnulf  II,  of  whom  forward. 

(V)  Arnulf  II,  son  of  Baldwin  III,  held  the  countship  from  965 
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to  988,  when  the  title  passed  to  his  son  Baldwin  IV,  of  whom  for- 
ward. 

(VI)  Baldwin  IV,  son  of  Arnulf  II,  was  count  of  Flanders  from 
988  to  1036.  He  was  called  Barbatus,  or  the  Bearded.  He  fought 
successfully  both  against  the  Capetian  King  of  France  and  the 
Emperor,  Henry  II,  from  the  latter  of  whom  he  received  the  Valen- 
ciennes in  fief,  the  burgraveship  of  Ghent,  the  land  of  Waes,  and 
Zeeland.  The  Qount  of  Flanders  thus  became  a feudatory  of  the 
Empire  as  well  as  of  the  French  crown.  The  French  fiefs  are  known 
in  Flemish  as  Crown  Flanders  ( Kroon- Vlaanderen),  the  German 
fiefs  as  Imperial  Flanders  (Rijks- Vlaanderen.) 

(VII)  Baldwin  V (1036-1067),  son  of  Baldwin  IV,  was  known 
as  Debonnaire.  He  was  an  active,  enterprising  man  and  greatly 
extended  his  power  by  wars  and  alliances.  He  obtained  from  the 
Emperor,  Henry  IV,  the  territory  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Den- 
der  as  an  imperial  fief,  and  the  margriviate  of  Antwerp.  He  mar- 
ried Adela,  daughter  of  Robert  of  France,  and  they  had  a daughter 
Matilda,  >of  whom  forward. 

(VIII)  Matilda  (sometimes  given  Maud)  was  a daughter  of 
Baldwin  V,  of  Flanders,  and  Adela,  daughter  of  Robert  of  France. 
She  married  William  the  Conqueror,  later  William  I,  King  of  Eng- 
land. (See  Royal  Descent  from  William  the  Conqueror.) 

(The  Haydon-Heydon  Line). 

Haydoti-Heydon  Arms — Quarterly,  argent  and  gules,  a cross  engrailed  counter- 
changed. 

Crest — A talbot  argent  spotted  sable. 

The  surname  Hey  don  (also  Haydon,  Hayden,  Haydan  and  Ha- 
den)  is  classified  as  a local  or  place  name,  and  is  derived  from  Hay- 
don parishes  of  County  Essex  and  Dorsetshire,  England.  There 
is  also  a chapelry  of  the  name  in  Warden  Parish,  County  North- 
umberland. The  name  is  very  ancient  and  is  found  listed  in  most 
of  the  early  records  and  archives.  Thomas  de  Heydon,  clerk,  in 
1203,  had  to  do  with  lands  in  Heydon  and  London,  and  in  1221  he 
was  a justice  itinerant.  The  Hundred  Rolls  (1273)  contain  the 
names  of  Richard  de  Haydon,  of  Yorkshire,  John  de  Heydon,  of 
Somersetshire,  and  Agnes  de  Heydone,  of  Oxfordshire.  The  line 
descends  as  follows: 

(I)  William  Heydon,  of  Heydon. 
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FAULQUE-FAUQUE-FOQUE. 

Arms — De  gueules,  a deux  frenes  accostes  d’or,  surmonte  d’un  faucon  du  memc. 
(Gules,  two  ash  trees  accosted  or,  surmounted  by  a falcon  of  the  same.) 

Supports — Deux  griffons  or.  (Two  griffins  or.) 

Devise — In  altissimis  sido. 

HANSON. 

Arms — Or,  a chevron  counter-componee,  argent  and  azure  between  three  martlets 
sable. 

Crest — On  a chapeau  azure  turned  up  argent  a martlet,  with  wings  endorsed,  sable. 

MOWBRAY. 

Arms — Gules  a lion  rampant  argent. 

EATON. 

Arms — Argent  a chevron  between  three  double-headed  eagles  displayed  gules. 

PORT. 

Arms — Azure  a fess  engrailed,  cotised  between  three  pigeons,  each  having  in  the 
beak  a cross  formee  fitchee,  all  or. 

HEYDON. 

Arms — Quarterly,  argent  and  gules,  a cross  engrailed  counterchanged. 

Crest — A talbot  argent  spotted  sable. 
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(II)  William  Heydon,  son  of  William  Heydon,  was  living  at 
Heydon  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I (1274-1309.) 

(III)  Simon  Heydon,  son  of  William  Heydon. 

(IV)  David  Heydon,  son  of  (Noris  says  of  Thomas,  son  of  Si- 
mon), of  Simon  Heydon,  married  Margaret,  surname  unknown. 

(V)  Hugh  Heydon,  son  and  heir  of  David  Heydon,  married 
Alice  Loverd,  by  whom  he  obtained  the  manor  of  Loverd. 

(VI)  William  Heydon,  son  of  Hugh  and  Alice  (Loverd)  Hey- 
don, married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  John  Say. 

(VII)  Robert  Heydon,  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Say) 
Heydon,  married  Cecily,  daughter  and  heir  of  Robert  Oulton,  an 
eminent  lawyer  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV  (1399-1413.) 

(VIII)  William  Heydon,  son  of  Robert  and  Cecily  (Oulton) 
Heydon,  married  Jane,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Warren,  of 
Poynton. 

(IX)  Isabel  Heydon,  daughter  of  William  and  Jane  (Warren) 
Heydon,  married  William  de  Warren,  son  of  Reginald  and  Adelia 
(Mowbray)  de  Warren;  Reginald  being  the  second  son  of  William 
de  Warren,  second  Earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey;  also  founder  of  the 
Warren  family  of  Poynton.  (See  Royal  Descent  from  William  the 
Conqueror  VII.) 

(The  Port  Line). 

Port  Arms — Azure,  a fess  engrailed,  cotised  between  three  pigeons,  each  having  in 
the  beak  a cross  formee  fitchee,  all  or. 

From  dwelling  at  a portal,  the  surname  Port  originated,  or,  as 
in  the  following,  from  a well  known  port,  probably  at  Portsmouth, 
in  Hampshire,  where  are  also  Portsea,  and  Portchester  Castle,  built 
on  the  site  of  the  Portus  Magnus  of  the  Romans,  when  in  possession 
of  Britain.  Hugh  de  la  Porte  gave  land  to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter 
at  Gloucester  in  1086.  The  arms  blazoned  above  are  those  of  Port 
of  Etwall,  County  Derby. 

(I)  Hubert  de  Port  held  the  manor  of  Mapledurwell  in  Hamp- 
shire, in  the  Domesday  Survey  of  1086  A.  D. 

(II)  Adam  de  Port,  of  Mapledurwell,  son  of  Hubert  de  Port,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I was  Lord  Aldo  of  Kington,  in  Herefordshire. 
A charter  granted  by  Henry  I,  at  Easter,  1121,  to  the  See  of  Here- 
ford is  addressed  to  Adam  de  Port  and  Walter  de  Gloucester,  imply- 
ing that  Adam  was  the  principal  officer  of  the  county.  He  married 
and  left  three  sons. 
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(III)  Roger  de  Port,  of  Mapledurwell,  Lord  of  the  Honor  of 
Kington,  and  oldest  son  of  Adam  de  Port,  married  Sybil,  surname 
unknown,  who  outlived  him. 

(IV)  Sir  Hugh  de  Port,  second  son  of  Roger  and  Sybil  de  Port, 
is  called  by  Warren  in  the  “Warren  Family,”  Sir  Hugh  de  Port  of 
Etwall;  but  Hysons’  “Magna  Britannia,”  Vol.  V,  County  Derby, 
states  that  the  manor  of  Etwall,  County  Derby,  was  granted  to  Sir 
John  Port,  by  Henry  VIII,  1540;  previously  lands  of  Welbeck 
Abbey.  Sir  John  was  a descendant  of  Sir  Hugh  bearing  the  same 
arms;  but  proof  that  Sir  Hugh  was  of  Etwall  does  not  appear. 
Sir  John’s  grandfather  Henry  was  at  (West)  Chester,  County 
Derby.  Sir  Hugh  married  and  had  a daughter  Joan,  of  whom 
further. 

(V)  Joan  de  Port,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  de  Port,  married  John 
Warren,  son  of  Sir  John  and  Alice  (Townsend)  Warren.  See  Roy- 
al Descent  from  William  the  Conqueror  IX.) 

(The  Eaton-Eton  Line). 

Eaton-Eton  Arms — Argent,  a chevron  between  three  double-headed  eagles  displayed 
gules. 

The  surname  Eaton  originated  from  a parish  or  township  of 
Eaton,  of  which  there  are  several  in  the  Midlands  and  West  of  Eng- 
land. The  following  family  probably  derives  its  name  from  Eaton 
Township  in  Cheshire. 

(I)  Sir  Nicholas  de  Eton  married  Margaret  or  Margery, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  William  Coleville,  Knight.  He  had 
Nicholas,  but  outlived  him. 

(II)  Sir  Nicholas  de  Eton,  Junior,  became  Baron  of  Stockport 
in  Cheshire,  adjoining  Lancashire,  by  right  of  his  wife,  Joan,  elder 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  de  Stockport  and  his  wife  Cicely- Joan  de 
Stockport,  was  born  A.  D.  1291,  and  her  father  died  in  1294.  She 
outlived  her  husband.  They  had  Nicholas  and  John,  both  of  whom 
died  without  issue ; also  Robert,  and  Cicely,  born  at  Poynton. 

(III)  Cicely  de  Eton,  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  and  Joan  (de 
Stockport)  de  Eton,  married  (first)  Sir  John  Arderne,  by  whom  no 
issue : (second)  Sir  Edward  Warren,  son  of  Sir  Edward  and  Maude 
(de  Skeyton)  Warren.  (See  Royal  Descent  from  William  the  Con- 
queror XI.) 
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(The  Vermandois  Line). 

V ermandois  Arms — Chequy  azure  and  or,  on  a chief  of  the  first  three  fleurs-de-lis 
of  the  second. 

The  surname  or  title  de  Vermandois  originated  from  Vermand, 
a county  named  from  its  capital,  in  Picardy,  now  department  Aisne 
in  northeastern  France,  seat  of  the  Veromandui  of  Roman  times. 

The  records  of  the  counts  go  back  to  Herbert,  grandson  of 
Bernard  of  Italy.  From  1045  to  1083,  the  counts  possessed  also  the 
Valois.  In  1102,  Raoul  de  Vermandois  was  the  reigning  count, 
probably  son  of  Hugh  de  Vermandois. 

(I)  Hugh,  the  fifth  count  of  Vermandois,  married,  and  had  a 
daughter  Elizabeth,  of  whom  forward. 

(II)  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Hugh,  fifth  count  of  Vermandois, 
married  William  de  Warren,  second  earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey. 
(See  Warren  V.) 

(The  Foque  Line). 

Faulquc-Fauque-Foque  Anns — De  gueules,  a deux  frenes  accostes  d’or,  surmonte 
d’un  faucon  du  meme.  (Gules,  two  ash  trees  accosted  or,  surmounted  by  a falcon  of 
the  same.) 

Supports — Deux  griffons  or.  (Two  griffins  or.) 

Devise — In  altissimis  sido. 

Foque  as  a surname  (found  only  in  America)  had  its  incep- 
tion through  the  phonic  spelling  of  Fauque,  which  in  turn  was  a 
derivative  of  the  ancient  French  patronymic  Faulque.  The  Faul- 
que  family  of  France  was  one  of  distinguished  honor,  and  bore 
the  aforementioned  armorial  device.  Many  members  of  the  family 
became  famous  for  their  achievements  in  arts  and  science  and,  ac- 
cording to  family  tradition,  the  American  branch  was  lineally 
descended  from  Jean  Phillipe  Ernest  de  Fauque  de  Jonquieres,  who 
was  born  in  1820  and  who  became  a mathematician  of  note  and  Vice- 
Admiral  of  the  French  Navy.  Another  family  tradition  has  it  that 
through  many  generations  the  Fauque  family  were  prominent 
mariners,  both  in  government  and  commercial  circles.  This  tradi- 
tion is  authenticated  by  the  American  progenitor,  who  followed  the 
sea  from  the  days  of  his  youth  until  his  death.  The  early  French 
history  of  the  family  seems  doomed  to  remain  hidden  in  obscurity, 
due  to  the  regrettable  fact  that  records  and  archives  of  untold 
value  disappeared  in  the  appalling  conflagrations  that  swept  away 
chateaux,  palaces  and  churches  during  the  French  Revolution. 
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(The  Family  in  America). 

(I)  Henri  Narcisse  Fauque,  who  later  changed  his  name  to 

Foque,  was  born  in  France,  some  time  in  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  tradition  says  that  the  family  came  from  Havre,  France. 
He  settled  in  New  York  City,  and  owned  a large  merchant  marine 
ship,  which  he  operated  between  New  York  and  France.  He  died 
at  sea  of  yellow  fever,  a few  days  out  from  France,  and  tradition 
says  that  he  asked  his  sailors  to  consign  his  body  to  the  waves  and 
to  divide  the  cargo  and  the  treasures  of  the  ship  among  themselves. 
Though  he  spent  most  of  his  life  in  New  York,  some  of  his  time  was 
spent  in  Boston  and  here  he  married.  His  widow  married  George 
Bissell,  of  Boston,  and  is  buried  in  Forest  Hill  Cemetery.  Chil- 
dren: 1.  Theodore  Narcisse,  of  whom  forward.  2.  Selina,  who 

married  ; issue,  four  children,  one  of  whom,  Mrs.  Charles 

Chick,  is  now  living  in  Boston  (1925). 

(II)  Theodore  Narcisse  Foque,  son  of  Henri  Narcisse  Fauque 
(Foque),  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  was  left  father- 
less at  the  age  of  nine  years.  He  married  Phebe  Susan  Dyke,  who 
was  born  in  Boston,  and  died  in  December,  1907-08.  Children:  1. 
Theodore  Albert,  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  2.  Arthur  Narcisse,  de- 
ceased; lived  in  West  Medford.  3.  Annie.  4.  Ella,  married  a 
Josselyn,  of  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts;  was  living  in  Malden, 
Massachusetts,  in  1925.  5.  Gertrude  G.,  of  whom  forward. 

(III)  Gertrude  G.  Foque,  youngest  of  the  five  children  of  Theo- 
dore Narcisse  and  Phebe  Susan  (Dyke)  Foque,  was  born  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  in  1861.  She  died  April  21,  1905.  She  married,  in 
Malden,  Massachusetts,  October  12,  1885,  Alonzo  Gifford  Van 
Nostrand,  and  to  this  union  was  born  one  son,  William  Theodore 
Van  Nostrand.  (See  Van  Nostrand  VIII.) 

(The  Richards  Line). 

Richards  Arms — Argent,  five  lozenges,  conjoined,  in  fesse  gules,  between  two  bars 
sable. 

Richards  as  a patronymic  is  the  possessive  case  of  the  fontal- 
name  Richard,  and  means  “the-son-of-Richard,”  thus  being  classed 
as  a baptismal  name.  As  a personal  name  it  was  very  popular  at 
an  early  date  in  France,  as  it  was  also  in  England  following  the 
Norman  Conquest  in  1066  A.  D.  The  earliest  forms  seem  to  have 
been  Ricardi  and  Ricard,  of  which  the  present  day  surnames  of 
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Richards,  Richardson,  Riccard,  Ricart,  and  Rickard  are  but  ampli- 
fied variants.  The  early  records  of  church  and  civil  archives  con- 
tain many  instances  of  the  early  forms  of  the  name.  The  Hundred 
Rolls  mention  Hamo  fil.  Ricardi  of  County  Norfolk,  in  1273;  the 
Close  Rolls  (temp.  Edward  I)  give  Alice  Ricardiswyf  (i.  e.,  wife  of 
Ricardi) ; Kirby’s  Quest  (temp.  Edward  III)  makes  mention  of 
Adam  Ricard,  of  Somersetshire;  and  the  Poll  Tax  of  Yorkshire  of 
the  year  1379  gives  both  Walter  Rykard  and  Johannes  Ricard.  It 
is  thought  that  it  was  from  the  Adam  Ricard  of  Kirby’s  Quest  men- 
tion that  Thomas  Richards,  the  American  progenitor,  was  de- 
scended. This  theory  is  given  credence  through  a well-founded 
family  tradition  to  the  effect  that  Thomas  Richards  bore  the  arms 
of  the  Richards  of  East  Bagborough,  Somersetshire.  A description 
of  the  arms  precedes  this  sketch.  Thomas  Richards  was  a native 
of  Dorchester  in  Dorsetshire,  which  place  was  but  a few  miles  dis- 
tant from  East  Bagborough  in  Somersetshire,  the  latter  shire  being 
the  place  of  residence  of  Adam  Ricard.  A genealogical  survey  of 
the  Richards  family  in  America  follows : 

(I)  Thomas  Richards  was  a native  of  Dorchester  in  Dorset- 
shire, England,  whence  he  sailed  with  the  Dorchester  Company  in 
1630,  to  settle  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts.  Thomas  Richards 
brought  with  him  his  wife,  Welthean,  and  two  sons.  He  was  a 
merchant,  and  was  chosen  a selectman  of  Dorchester,  October  8, 
1633.  He  resided  in  Dorchester  until  1636,  when  he  joined  the  com- 
pany led  by  Rev.  Mr.  Newman  from  Weymouth  in  Dorsetshire  to 
strengthen  the  settlement  at  Weymouth,  Massachusetts.  His  will 
was  made  on  December  17,  1650,  and  proved  January  28,  1650-51. 
His  widow’s  will  was  proved  November  4,  1679.  Children:  1. 

John,  born  in  England,  about  1615,  died  at  Boston,  April  2,  1694; 
married  Anne  Winthrop,  daughter  of  Governor  John  Winthrop,  of 
New  London,  Connecticut.  2.  Thomas,  born  in  England,  died  at 
Boston,  1648-50,  unmarried.  3.  Mary,  died  June  24,  1659;  married 
Governor  Thomas  Hinkley,  1641.  4.  Alice,  of  whom  forward.  5. 
Anna,  married  Ephraim  Hunt,  of  Weymouth.  6.  James,  born  in 
1631;  settled  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  1662-63;  died  June  11,  1680; 
married  Sarah  Gibbons.  7.  Benjamin,  died  about  1665;  married, 
October  10,  1661,  Hannah  Hudson.  8.  Joseph,  a minor  at  school, 
1651 ; probably  died  soon  after.  9.  Hannah,  died  at  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts; unmarried,  November  10,  1651.  10.  Samuel,  died  after 

1651,  in  youth. 
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(II)  Alice  Richards,  fourth  of  the  ten  children  of  Thomas  and 
Welthean  (surname  unknown)  Richards,  was  born  in  England  be- 
fore 1630,  and  died  in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  December  12,  1671. 
She  married,  about  April,  1650,  Major  William  Bradford,  son  of 
Governor  William  Bradford  of  the  Mayflower  Company.  (See 
Bradford  IV.) 

(The  Gray  Line). 

Gray-Grey  Arms — Barry  of  six  argent  and  azure,  in  chief  three  torteaux. 

The  derivation  of  the  family  name  Gray  has  been  a subject  of 
debate  among  genealogists  and  etymologists.  The  eminent  authori- 
ty, the  late  Charles  Wareing  Bardsley,  Honorary  Canon  of  Car- 
lisle Cathedral,  in  his  excellent  work,  “A  Dictionary  of  English  and 
Welsh  Surnames,”  inclines  to  the  theory  that  the  name  in  the  early 
part  of  the  surname  epoch  was  a nickname,  and  applied  to  those 
whose  hair  was  gray.  This  is  the  logical  assumption,  since  scores 
of  present-day  patronymics  had  their  inception  in  some  personal 
characteristic,  as  is  witnessed  by  Black,  Brown,  White,  and  others. 
The  other  theory  is  that  the  name  is  a corruption  of  the  Norman 
surname  “de  Croy”  which  came  into  England  with  the  advent  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  There  is  a possibility,  also,  that  it  may  be 
a local  or  place-name,  “de  Grey,” — of  Grey — but  the  exact  spot 
has  never  been  located.  The  Hundred  Rolls  (1273  A.  D.)  contains 
several  instances  of  the  name,  among  them  being  Robert  de  Gray, 
of  Oxfordshire,  John  le  Gray,  of  Cambridgeshire,  and  Eva  de  Grey, 
of  Somersetshire. 

(The  Family  in  America). 

(I)  Edward  Gray  was  the  founder  of  the  American  line  herein 
considered.  He  and  his  brother  John  were  smuggled  on  board  a 
ship  in  England  bound  for  America  in  1643,  this  being  done  by  rela- 
tives who  wished  to  deprive  them  of  money  and  property.  Edward 
Gray  was  still  a minor  when  he  landed  in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts, 
in  1643.  He  became  a prominent  merchant,  and  served  as  a repre- 
sentative from  Plymouth  from  1676  to  1678,  inclusive.  His  death 
occurred  in  June,  1681.  He  married  (first),  January  16,  1650 
(some  authorities  say  1651)  Mary  Winslow,  a daughter  of  John 
Winslow.  (See  Winslow  III.)  She  died  in  1663.  He  married 
(second),  December  12,  1665,  Dorothy  Lettice,  a daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Ann  Lettice.  She  survived  him  and  married  (second) 
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Arms — Gules,  a mullet  argent  between  three  crescents  ermine  within  a bordure  en- 
grailed of  the  second. 

Crest — Out  of  a ducal  cornet  a demi-lion  gules. 

DUNLOP. 

Arms — Argent,  an  eagle  with  two  heads  displayed  gules. 

Crest — A dagger  in  a dexter  hand  erect. 

Motto — Merito.  (Deservedly). 

GRAY. 

Arms — Barry  of  six  argent  and  azure,  in  chief  three  torteaux. 

SNOW. 

Arms — Argent,  on  a fess  between  two  bars  nebulee  sable  a lion  passant  of  the  field. 

EVANS. 

Arms — Argent  three  boars’  heads  couped  sable,  Iangued  azure. 

Crest — A demi-lion  reguardant  or,  holding  between  the  paws  a boar’s  head  as  in  the 
arms. 

Motto — Libertas.  (Liberty.) 

PABODIE  (PEABODY). 

Arms — Per  fesse  nebuly  gules  and  azure;  in  chief  two  suns  in  splendor,  and  a garb 
in  base  or. 

Crest — An  eagle  rising  or. 

Motto — Mur  us  aeneus  conscientia  Sana.  (A  sound  conscience  is  a wall  of  brass.) 
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Nathaniel  Clarke,  who  removed  to  Tiverton,  Rhode  Island.  She 
outlived  him  and  died  in  1686.  Children  by  these  two  unions  are 
as  follows,  all  born  in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts.  By  first  wife : 1. 
Desire,  born  February  24,  1651;  married  Nathaniel  Southworth.  2. 
Mary,  born  September  18,  1653.  3.  Elizabeth,  born  February  11, 
1658.  4.  Sarah,  born  August  12,  1659.  5.  John,  born  October  1, 
1661;  married  Johanna  (also  given  Johannah)  Morton;  and  their 
daughter  Sarah,  married,  October,  1714,  Samuel  Bradford,  a de- 
scendant of  Governor  Bradford,  of  Plympton.  She  died  in  Martha’s 
Vineyard  in  1770.  She  married  (second)  William  Hunt,  of  Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard.  (See  Bradford  VI.)  By  second  marriage:  6. 

Edward,  of  whom  forward.  7.  Susanna,  born  October  15,  1668; 
married  John  Cole.  8.  Rebecca,  married  Ephraim  Cole.  9.  Lydia, 
married  Caleb  Loring. 

(II)  Edward  (2)  Gray,  son  of  Edward  (1)  and  Dorothy  (Let- 
tice)  Gray,  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  January  31,  1667, 
and  died  at  Tiverton,  Massachusetts.  (Became  Rhode  Island  in 
1747.)  He  married,  but  the  name  of  his  wife  has  not  been  pre- 
served. He  was  the  father  of  eight  children,  as  follows,  all  of  whom 
were  born  in  Tiverton:  1.  Mary,  born  May  16,  1691.  2.  Edward, 
of  whom  forward.  3.  Elizabeth,  born  January  3,  1695.  4.  Sarah, 
born  April  25,  1697.  5.  Phebe,  born  September  6,  1699;  married, 
March  22,  1719-20,  John  Manchester.  6.  Peleg,  born  February  11, 
1702.  7.  Thomas,  born  February  4,  1704;  married,  March  21,  1722- 
23,  Elizabeth  Sweet.  8.  Hannah,  born  November  3,  1707. 

(III)  Edward  (3)  Gray,  second  of  the  eight  children  of  Edward 
(2)  Gray,  was  born  at  Tiverton,  Massachusetts  (Rhode  Island), 
January  10,  1693.  He  married,  May  9,  1716,  Elizabeth  Peabody 
(or  Pabodie),  born  April  10,  1698,  a daughter  of  William  and  Judith 
Peabody  (or  Pabodie)  of  Little  Compton,  Massachusetts  (now 
Rhode  Island).  (See  Peabody  VI.)  She  was  a great-granddaugh- 
ter of  John  and  Priscilla  (Mullins  or  Molins)  Alden,  of  the  “May- 
flower.” (See  Mullins  and  Alden  lines.) 

(The  Evans  Line). 

Evans  Arms — Argent,  three  boars’  heads  couped  sable,  langued  azure. 

Crest — A demi-lion  reguardant  or,  holding  between  the  paws  a boar’s  head  as  in 
the  arms. 

Motto — Libertas.  (Liberty.) 

Recorded  as  a baptismal  name,  Evans  means  “the-son-of- 
Evan,”  the  latter  a Welsh  fontal  name  which  anciently  appeared 
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as  Jevon,  then  Yevan,  and  lastly  and  permanently,  Evan.  Jevon 
was  the  Welsh  equivalent  of  the  English  John.  The  Rolls  of  Parlia- 
ment mention  Howell  ap  Yevan;  the  Calendar  of  Proceedings  in 
Chancery  (reign  of  Elizabeth)  give  David  ap  Evan;  and  the  Visita- 
tions of  Gloucester  (Harleian  Society)  mention  Joane  Howell  ap 
Evan  Sais.  The  name  soon  spread  over  the  border  into  the  ad- 
jacent English  counties,  and  of  later  years  it  has  ramified  strongly 
in  the  United  States,  especially  Pennsylvania. 

(I)  Richard  Evans,  according  to  the  Dorchester  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety’s “History  of  Dorchester,”  is  credited  to  the  emigration  of 
1635,  and  probably  came  in  the  ship  “James,”  from  Bristol,  an  im- 
portant port  and  city  lying  mainly  in  Gloucestershire  but  partly  in 
Somersetshire.  He  was  made  freeman  in  Dorchester,  Massachu- 
setts, May  10,  1642.  His  wife’s  Christian  name  was  Mary.  Chil- 
dren, born  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts : 1.  Mary,  of  whom  further. 
2.  Richard,  died  March  10,  1728,  aged  about  eighty-six;  married 
Rebecca,  surname  unknown.  3.  Matthias,  born  February  11,  1644; 
married,  1669,  Patience  Mead.  4.  Hannah,  married,  September  27, 
1665,  Samuel  Hicks.  5.  Joanna,  married,  January  16,  1667-68, 
Joshua  Hemenway. 

(II)  Mary  Evans,  oldest  daughter  of  Richard  and  Mary  Evans, 
was  born  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  January  19,  1640-41,  and 
died  in  Dorchester,  August  24,  1711.  She  married,  July  17,  1666, 
Nathan  Bradley.  (See  Bradley  I.) 

(The  Dunlop-Dunlap  Line). 

Dunlop-Dunlap  Arms — Argent,  an  eagle  with  two  heads  displayed  gules. 

Crest — A dagger  in  a dexter  hand  erect. 

Motto — Merito.  (Deservedly.) 

The  surname  Dunlop  originated  in  the  estate  of  Dunlop  in 
Ayrshire,  Scotland,  which  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  family. 

The  first  on  record  is  Dom.  Gubielmus  de  Dunlop,  who  sat  on 
an  inquest  to  settle  a dispute  between  Dom.  Godfredus  de  Ross  and 
the  borough  of  Irvine,  in  the  year  1260.  In  1296,  Niel  FitzRobert 
de  Dunlop  signed  the  Ragman  Roll.  James  Dunlop  was  in  posses- 
sion of  Dunlop  in  1351.  He  was  succeeded  by  John  de  Dunlop  who 
had  a charter  from  Hugh  de  Blair,  dated  1407.  From  Alexander 
Dunlop,  in  the  reigns  of  James  I and  II  of  Scotland,  the  succession 
is  traced  to  the  nineteenth  century.  James  and  Alexander  are  the 
usual  names  of  the  possessors  of  the  estate. 
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Alexander  Dunlop  was  among  the  Scots  of  the  Plantation  of 
Ulster,  and  was  living  in  County  Down  in  1653,  and  Adam  and 
Alexander  Delap,  a common  variation  of  Dunlop,  were  living  in 
County  Antrim  at  the  same  date.  Dunlop,  Delap,  Dulap  and  Dun- 
lap, all  of  the  same  Scotch  family,  are  used  almost  interchangeably  in 
the  early  New  England  records,  as  well  as  the  ancient  archives  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  many  of  the  Scotch  branches  had  re- 
moved. 

(I)  “William  Dunlap  of  Ireland  and  Sarah  Boon  late  of  Great 
Britain,  now  in  Boston,  married  January  1,  1713,’  ’ says  the  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  records,  he  being  one  of  the  very  earliest  of  the 
Ulster  emigrants  to  the  American  colonies.  He  married  (second) 
as  William  Delap,  Jane  Tompson,  September  15,  1726  . Hugh  De- 
lap, who  died  in  Dedham  in  October,  1745,  aged  twenty-seven,  may 
be  a son  of  the  first  marriage,  and  Brice  (or  Price)  Dunlap,  who 
married  at  Boston,  August  5,  1745,  is  very  probably  a son.  Chil- 
dren: 1.  William,  married,  January  1,  1740,  Rose  Jemmerson.  2. 
George,  of  whom  forward. 

(II)  George  Dunlap  (also  given  Dunlop,  Delap  and  Dulap) 
from  Roxbury,  1775-79,  appears  on  the  Boston  records  furnished  by 
the  ministers:  “George  Dulap  (Delap)  and  Agnes  Carr,  married 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  April  18,  1745.  George  Dunlop  (De- 
lapp)  and  Jean  (intention,  Jane)  Harris,  of  Milton,  married,  April 
17,  1757.”  He  had  Ann,  of  whom  forward. 

(III)  Ann  Dunlap  (also  given  Dunlop),  daughter  of  George 
and  Agnes  (Carr)  Dunlap,  was  born  in  Boston,  October  12,  1748, 
and  died  August  4,  1821.  She  married,  April  28,  1769,  at  Boston, 
Nathaniel  Bradlee.  (See  Bradlee  IV.) 

(The  Alden  Line). 

Alden  Arms — Gules,  a mullet  argent  between  three  crescents  ermine  within  a bor- 
dure  engrailed  of  the  second. 

Crest — Out  of  a ducal  coronet  a demi-lion  gules. 

Alden  English  records  are  quite  meagre  and  obscure.  A Mr. 
Alden,  scholar  of  St.  John’s  College,  is  mentioned  as  one  who  suf- 
fered from  the  tyrannical  Bartholomew  Act.  There  is  also  “John 
Alden  of  the  Middle  Temple,”  having  a coat-of-arms  assigned  to 
him  in  1607.  He  belonged  in  Hertfordshire,  and  from  a similarity 
in  names  it  is  concluded  that  Pilgrim  John  was  of  the  same  family. 

After  a great  deal  of  research  the  name  of  the  grandparents  of 
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John  Alden,  of  the  “Mayflower,”  have  been  found.  John  and  Olive 
Alden  were  living  in  Wynfarthing,  County  Norfolk,  England,  be- 
tween 1554  and  1575.  Three  manuscripts  were  found  bearing  dates 
1554-55,  1575,  and  one  bearing  the  signature  of  John  Alden.  The 
signature  was  very  much  like  that  of  John,  the  Pilgrim  ancestor, 
and  on  the  seal  was  a five-pointed  star,  and  initials  J.  A.  The 
“Mayflower”  was  built  not  far  from  Wynfarthing,  and  Wynfarth- 
ing Aldens  were  a substantial  family  and  able  to  provide  for  John’s 
adventure. 

(I)  John  Alden  was  born  in  England  in  1599,  and  died  in 
Duxbury,  Massachusetts,  September  12-22,  1687,  in  his  eighty-eighth 
year.  He  joined  the  Pilgrims  on  the  “Mayflower”  at  Southampton 
as  the  ship  was  on  its  way  to  America.  He  had  not  been  with  them 
at  Leyden,  and  was  probably  not  a member  of  the  independent 
church,  but  soon  joined.  He  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  Pilgrims, 
after  enduring  the  hardships  of  that  first  terrible  winter  at  Ply- 
mouth, where  so  many  died.  He  was  doubtless  influenced  in  this 
decision  by  his  love  for  Priscilla  Mullins  (also  given  Mullens  and 
Molins),  the  story  of  which,  with  some  embellishments,  is  told  in 
the  “Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,”  by  Longfellow.  When  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  colony  was  divided  in  1627,  John  Alden  went 
with  Captain  Standish,  Elder  Brewster,  John  Howland,  Francis 
Eaton  and  Peter  Brown,  to  Mattakeeset,  the  Indian  name  of  the 
territory  now  included  in  Duxbury,  Marshfield,  Pembroke,  Planson, 
and  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts.  For  several  years  they  were 
obliged  to  return  to  Plymouth  during  the  winter  season  to  combine 
all  their  forces  against  the  possible  Indian  attacks.  The  residence 
at  Plymouth  in  the  winter  also  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  attend 
worship,  and  the  records  show  a written  agreement  of  John  Alden 
and  others  in  1632  to  remove  their  families  to  Plymouth  in  the 
winter.  In  1633  John  Alden  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, an  office  which  he  held  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  serving  with  Edward  Winslow,  Josiah  Winslow,  Brad- 
ford, Prince  and  Thomas  Hinckley.  From  1666  until  his  death,  he 
held  the  office  of  first  assistant,  was  often  called  the  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor, and  was  many  times  Acting  Governor  in  the  absence  of  the 
Governor.  From  1640  to  1650  he  was  also  deputy  of  the  Colonial 
Council  from  Duxbury.  Winslow’s  “History  of  Duxbury”  says  of 
him:  “Holding  office  of  the  highest  trust,  no  important  measure 
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was  proposed,  or  any  responsible  agency  order  in  which  he  had  not 
a part.”  He  was  one  of  the  council  of  war,  many  times  an  arbi- 
trator, a surveyor  of  lands  for  the  government  as  well  as  for  in- 
dividuals, and  on  several  important  occasions  was  authorized  to 
act  as  agent  or  attorney  for  the  Colony.  He  was  possessed  of  a 
sound  judgment  and  of  talents  which,  though  not  brilliant,  were  by 
no  means  ordinary.  Writers  who  mention  him  bear  ample  testi- 
mony to  his  industry,  integrity  and  exemplary  piety,  and  he  has 
been  represented  as  a worthy  and  useful  man  of  great  humility,  and 
eminent  sanctity  of  life,  decided,  ardent,  resolute,  and  persevering, 
indifferent  to  danger,  stern,  austere,  and  unyielding,  and  of  incor- 
ruptible uprightness.  He  was  always  a firm  supporter  of  the  church 
and  everything  of  an  innovating  nature  received  determined  op- 
position. On  the  Alden  farm  stands  the  house  built  by  his  son 
Jonathan,  having  been  occupied  by  eight  generations  in  direct  line. 
It  is  the  oldest  house  in  New  England,  with  three  exceptions;  the 
old  fort  at  Medford,  built  in  1634;  the  Fairbanks  house  at  Dedham, 
built  in  1635 ; and  the  old  stone  house  at  Milford,  Connecticut,  built 
in  1640.  Here  John  Alden  spent  his  declining  years,  and  just  prior 
to  his  death  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  he  was  the  last  of  the  famous 
band  of  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  the  last  of  the  ‘‘Mayflower”  company 
except  only  Allerton,  who  died  in  1669,  aged  ninety.  John  Alden 
married  in  1621-22,  Priscilla  Mullins  (Molines),  who  died  between 
1680  and  1687.  (See  Mullins  II.)  They  had  eleven  children,  eight 
of  whom  were:  I.  John,  born  about  1622,  at  Plymouth;  freeman, 
1648,  at  Boston;  died  May  (or  March)  14,  1702,  at  Duxbury;  mar- 
ried, April  1,  1660,  Elizabeth  Everill,  widow,  daughter  of  William 
Phillips.  2.  Joseph,  born  in  1624;  married  Mary  Simmons,  daugh- 
ter of  Moses  Simmons.  3.  Elizabeth,  of  whom  further.  4.  Jona- 
than, born  about  1627,  died  in  February,  1697.  5.  Sarah,  married 
Alexander  Standish,  son  of  Captain  Miles  Standish.  6.  Ruth,  mar- 
ried John  Bass,  of  Braintree,  from  whom  the  Presidents  Adams 
descended.  She  died  in  1674.  7.  Mary,  married  Thomas  Delano, 
of  Duxbury,  son  of  Philip  Delano,  who  came  in  the  “Fortune,”  in 
1621.  8.  David,  prominent  man  of  Duxbury;  married  Mercy  South- 
worth,  daughter  of  Constant  Southworth. 

(II)  Elizabeth  Alden,  daughter  of  John  and  Priscilla  (Mul- 
lins) Alden,  married  William  Peabody  (or  Pabodie),  of  Duxbury, 
Massachusetts,  afterwards  of  Little  Compton,  Rhode  Island.  (See 
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Peabody  II.)  Elizabeth  (Alden)  Peabody  died  at  Little  Compton, 
Rhode  Island,  May  31,  1717,  in  the  ninety-third  or  ninety-fourth 
year  of  her  age.  Her  tomb  bears  the  following  inscription : 

A bud  from  Plymouth’s  “Mayflower”  sprung, 

Transplanted  here  to  live  and  bloom, 

Her  memory,  ever  sweet  and  young. 

The  centuries  guard  within  this  tomb. 

(The  Snow  Line). 

Snow  Anns — Argent,  on  a fess  between  two  bars  nebulee  sable  a lion  passant  of 
the  field. 

The  family  name  Snow,  according  to  the  eminent  authority, 
Bardsley,  was  a baptismal  name  given  as  distinctive  of  the  season 
of  birth,  the  time  of  snow,  like  Winter,  Frost,  Nowell  (born  on 
Christmas  day),  and  Pentecost.  Instances  of  the  name  are  many. 
For  example  Henry  Snow  is  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  Buckingham- 
shire, A.  D.  1273;  Roger  Snow  in  the  Chase  Rolls  in  1341,  and 
Ricardus  Snawe  in  the  Poll  Tax  of  Yorkshire,  A.  D.  1379. 

(The  Family  in  America). 

(I)  Nicholas  Snow  came  in  the  ship  “Anne”  to  Plymouth 
Colony  in  July,  1623,  probably  from  London.  Joseph  Walker,  of 
St.  Margaret’s,  in  the  city  of  Westminster,  in  his  will  of  February 
13, 1666,  bequeaths  “to  my  kinswoman  Mary  Snow,  wife  of  Nicholas 
Snow,  citizen  and  armourer  of  London”;  and  the  will  of  George 
Upham,  of  Somerset,  dated  1653,  mentions  the  testator’s  brother- 
in-law,  Nicholas  Snow.  This  Nicholas  Snow  and  Mary,  his  wife, 
may  very  likely  have  been  the  near  relatives  of  Nicholas  Snow,  of 
Plymouth,  who  names  his  oldest  daughter  Mary.  Nicholas  Snow 
had  a share  in  the  division  of  lands  at  Plymouth  in  1624,  but  set- 
tled in  Eastham  among  the  seven  original  families  early  in  1645. 
He  was  elected  the  first  town  clerk  in  1646,  and  continued  in  this 
office  for  sixteen  years.  He  was  Deputy  from  1648  for  a period  of 
three  years;  and  Selectman  from  1663  for  seven  years.  He  and  his 
son  Mark  signed  the  call  to  Rev.  John  Mayo  to  settle  as  their  min- 
ister in  1655.  He  died  at  Eastham,  November  15,  1676.  His  will, 
dated  November  14,  1676,  does  not  mention  his  daughters,  as  they 
probably  had  received  their  portions  when  they  married.  Nicholas 
Snow  married,  at  Plymouth,  before  May,  1627,  Constance  Hopkins, 
daughter  of  Stephen  Hopkins,  of  the  “Mayflower,”  by  his  first 
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wife.  She  died  in  October,  1677.  (See  Hopkins  II.)  Children ( first 
nine  born  at  Plymouth,  the  rest  at  Eastham)  : 1.  Mark,  of  whom 
forward.  2.  Mary,  born  about  1630,  died  1704;  married,  about  1650, 
Thomas  Paine.  3.  Sarah,  born  about  1632;  married,  January  25, 
1654-55,  William  Walker.  4.  Joseph,  born  about  1634,  died  Janu- 
ary 3,  1722-23,  at  Eastham;  married  Mary,  surname  unknown.  5. 
Stephen,  born  about  1636,  died  in  Eastham,  December  17,  1705; 
married  (first)  December  13,  1663,  Susanna  (Deane)  Rogers;  (sec- 
ond), April  9,  1701,  Mary  Bigford.  6.  John,  born  about  1638,  died 
in  Eastham  in  1692;  married  Mary  Smalley.  7.  Elizabeth,  born 
about  1640,  died  in  Eastham,  June  16,  1678;  married,  December  13, 
1665,  Thomas  Rogers,  son  of  Joseph  Rogers,  of  the  “Mayflower.” 
8.  Jabez,  born  about  1642,  died  in  Eastham,  December  20,  1690; 
married,  1670,  Elizabeth,  surname  unknown.  9.  Ruth,  born  about 
1644,  died  in  Eastham,  January  17,  1716-17 ; married,  in  1666,  John 
Cole.  10.  Hannah,  born  in  Eastham,  about  1646;  married,  in  1683, 
Giles  Richard.  11.  Rebecca,  born  in  Eastham,  1648;  married,  in 
1689,  Samuel  Rickard.  12.  Child,  unknown. 

(II)  Mark  Snow,  eldest  of  the  twelve  children  of  Nicholas  and 
Constance  (Hopkins)  Snow,  was  born  in  Plymouth,  May  9,  1628, 
and  died  at  Eastham,  his  will  being  proved  January  16,  1694-95. 
He  succeeded  his  father  in  1663  as  town  clerk,  continuing  as  such  for 
fourteen  years.  He  was  selectman  for  eighteen  years,  from  1667, 
and  deputy  to  the  General  Court  for  six  years  from  1675.  Mark 
Snow  married  (first),  January  18,  1654-55,  Anne  Cook,  daughter  of 
Josiah  Cook.  She  died  July  24,  1656.  He  married  (second),  Jan- 
uary 9,  1660-61,  Jane  Prince,  daughter  of  Governor  Thomas  Prince. 
She  died  at  Harwich  about  1711.  Child  born  in  Eastham,  Plymouth 
Colony,  by  first  wife : 1.  Anne,  born  July  7,  1656 ; married,  October 
14,  1684,  Eldad  Atwood.  By  second  marriage:  2.  Mary,  born  No- 
vember 30,  1661;  married,  January  22,  1690,  William  Nickerson. 
3.  Nicholas,  born  December  6,  1663,  died  in  Rochester  in  1754;  mar- 
ried, April  4,  1689,  Lydia  Shaw.  4.  Elizabeth,  born  May  9,  1666, 
died  January  18,  1675.  5.  Thomas,  of  whom  forward.  6.  Sarah, 
born  May  10,  1671.  7.  Prince,  born  May  22,  1674,  died  in  Harwich. 
July  7,  1742;  married  Hannah  Storrs.  8.  Elizabeth,  born  June  22, 
1676,  died  March  22,  1677-78.  9.  Hannah,  born  September  16,  1679. 

(III)  Thomas  Snow,  son  of  Mark  and  Jane  (Prince)  Snow, 
was  born  August  6,  1668,  and  died  at  Harwich,  after  1732.  He  mar- 
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ried  (first)  Hannah  Sears,  daughter  of  Lieutenant  Silas  and  Anna 
Sears.  She  was  born  in  December,  1672,  died  in  1705.  He  married 
(second),  September  30,  1706,  Lydia  (Sears)  Hamblin,  daughter  of 
Paul  and  Deborah  (Willard)  Sears,  and  widow  of  Eleazar  Hamblin. 
Children,  born  in  Harwich  (except  the  first).  By  first  wife:  1. 
Elizabeth,  born  in  Eastham,  October  25  (6),  1693.  2.  Mary,  born  in 
Harwich,  May  16,  1696.  3.  Josiah,  born  January  27,  1699.  4.  Ebe- 
nezer,  born  February  14,  1700.  5.  Hannah,  born  March  21,  1702-03. 
By  second  wife:  6.  Lydia,  born  July  24,  1707.  7.  Thomas,  born 
June  15,  1709.  8.  Aaron,  of  whom  forward.  9.  Ruth,  born  Febru- 
ary 23,  1712-13,  died  July  15,  1717. 

(IV)  Aaron  Snow,  son  of  Thomas  and  Lydia  (Sears-IIamblin) 
Snow,  was  born  at  Harwich,  February  15,  1710-11.  He  married, 
May  11,  1732,  Hannah  Gage,  “both  of  Harwich.”  Children  (born 
in  Brewster,  formerly  Harwich,  first  parish.) : 1.  Sarah,  baptized 
June  2,  1734.  2.  Ebenezer,  baptized  February  9, 1734-35.  3.  Phebe, 
baptized  January  11,  1735-36.  4.  Susanna,  baptized  December  31, 
1738.  5.  Aaron,  of  whom  forward. 

(V)  Aaron  Snow,  son  of  Aaron  and  Hannah  (Gage)  Snow,  was 
born  at  Harwich,  and  died  in  Eastham  after  1808.  He  served  in 
the  Revolution  from  Harwich,  from  May  23,  1776,  to  December  1, 
1776,  six  months,  twelve  days,  Captain  Samuel  King’s  company, 
Colonel  Josiah  Whitney’s  regiment  ; and  from  August  19  to  October 
31,  1780,  two  months,  seventeen  days,  in  Captain  Nathaniel  Free- 
man’s company,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Enoch  Hallet’s  regiment. 
Aaron  Snow,  senior  and  junior,  were  both  living  in  Eastham  in  1790. 
He  married  Abigail,  surname  unknown,  and  they  were  the  parents 
of  the  following  children,  all  baptized  September  11,  1803.  (Church 
record).  1.  Abner.  2.  Aaron.  3.  Phebe.  4.  Abigail,  (Nabby),  of 
whom  forward.  5.  Silvanus.  6.  Tamezin,  baptized  in  July,  1808. 

(VI)  Abigail  Snow  (also  called  Nabby),  fourth  of  the  six  chil- 
dren of  Aaron  and  Abigail  Snow,  was  born  September  29,  1797,  in 
Harwich.  She  married  Isaac  Eldridge,  of  Harwich.  (See  Eldridge 
VI.) 

(The  Hanson  Line). 

Hanson  Anns — Or,  a chevron  counter-componee,  argent  and  azure  between  three 
martlets  sable. 

Crest — On  a chapeau  azure  turned  up  argent  a martlet,  with  wings  endorsed,  sable. 

Among  names  classified  as  baptismal  is  Hanson,  meaning  “the- 
son-of-John,”  from  the  Dutch  form  Hans.  The  large  volume  of 
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business  transacted  between  the  English  and  the  Low  Countries  dur- 
ing the  fourteenth  century  made  the  foreign  forms  of  fontal  names 
very  familiar,  especially  in  Yorkshire,  where  Hans  and  Hanson 
soon  became  popular  names.  There  is  mention  made  of  the  name 
in  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  1273,  and  in  other  early  records.  The  name 
seems  to  have  originated,  and  has  ramified  strongly,  in  Yorkshire, 
as  is  borne  out  by  documentary  evidence.  The  Testamenta  Ebora- 
censia  (Surtees  Society  Publications)  mentions  Richard  Hanson, 
of  County  York,  and  the  Poll  Tax  of  Yorkshire  for  the  year  1379 
contains  the  following  names:  Matilda  Hanwyfe  (i.  e.,  wife-of- 

Hans),  Adam  Iianneson,  Robertus  Hanson,  Willelmus  Hanson,  Jo- 
hanna Hanson,  wyf,  and  Johannes  (i.  e.,  John)  Hanneson.  Unlike 
the  vast  majority  of  present-day  surnames,  Hanson  has  been  sub- 
ject to  very  little  orthographic  changes,  having  appeared  only  as 
Hanneson  and  Hanson,  the  former  being  the  more  ancient  form,  and 
the  latter  the  accepted  form  of  to-day.  The  line  herein  considered 
descends  through  the  titled  family  of  Yorkshire.  John  Hanson  was 
of  Rastrick,  Halifax  Parish,  Yorkshire,  and  was  a party  to  a deed 
there  in  1337.  He  seems  to  have  added  “de  Rastrick”  to  his  name. 
This  John  Hanson  de  Rastrick  married  Alice  Woodhouse,  a daugh- 
ter of  Henry  de  Woodhouse,  and  granddaughter  and  heiress  of 
Alexander  de  Woodhouse.  By  this  marriage  she  brought  to  her 
husband  the  estate  of  Woodhouse,  near  Austerfield,  and  thencefor- 
ward they  made  it  their  seat.  The  fontal-name  John  continued  to 
be  common  to  this  branch  down  to  the  John  Hanson  of  further  men- 
tion. The  preceding  heraldic  device  (authority  of  Burke’s  “Gen- 
eral Armory”),  is  for  Hanson  of  Rastrick  and  Woodhouse,  County 
York. 

(I)  John  Hanson  was  of  Austerfield  Parish,  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  In  the  subsidy  of  1575,  the  only  laymen  of  sufficient 
property  in  Austerfield  to  be  rated  were  William  Bradford  taxed 
on  land  twenty  shillings,  and  John  Hanson,  sixty  shillings  on  goods, 
annual  value.  He  married,  July  23,  1560,  Margaret  Gresham,  and 
they  had  a daughter  Alice,  of  whom  forward. 

(II)  Alice  Hanson,  daughter  of  John  and  Margaret  (Gresham) 
Hanson,  married,  June  28,  1584,  William  Bradford,  son  of  William 
Bradford.  They  were  the  parents  of  Governor  William  Bradford, 
of  Plymouth  Colony.  (See  Bradford  II.) 
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(The  Peabody  Line). 

Pabodie-Peabody  Arms — Per  fess  nebuly  gules  and  azure;  in  chief  two  suns  in 
splendor,  and  a garb  in  base  or. 

Crest — An  eagle  rising  or. 

Motto — Murus  aeneus  conscicntia  sana.  (A  sound  conscience  is  a wall  of  brass.) 

About  the  year  61  A.  D.  at  the  time  that  Nero  ruled  Great 
Britain  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Peabody  fam- 
ily is  said  to  have  originated  in  England.  The  ancient  Britons,  who 
were  tribes  of  the  more  ancient  Cambrii,  were  vassals  of  Nero. 
Parsutagus  in  the  right  of  Queen  Boadicea,  his  wife,  was  the  reign- 
ing king  of  Incena,  Britain.  When  he  died,  although  he  gave  half 
his  vast  estate  to  the  emperor,  the  rapacity  of  the  tyrant  was  not 
satisfied  and  he  seized  the  whole.  When  the  queen  interfered  with 
his  officers  in  their  confiscation,  he  ordered  her  publicly  whipped.  A 
rebellion  followed.  Boadie,  a patriarch  of  one  of  the  tribes,  fought 
for  the  Queen  and  killed  a Roman  officer,  Galbuta,  whose  armor  he 
took  as  a trophy.  The  Britons  were  finally  subdued  and  Boadie 
retired  to  the  hills.  Hence  the  name  Pea  or  Pay,  meaning  hill — 
Peabodie  or  Payboadie.  The  name  was  variously  spelled,  but  means 
of  the  hills.  The  Peabody  arms  contain  the  insignia  from  the  arms 
of  Galbuta — two  suns. 

(I)  John  Peabody,  immigrant  ancestor  of  all  the  American 
branches  of  the  family,  came  to  New  England  about  1635,  probably 
with  his  son  William,  as  their  names  are  mentioned  together  in  the 
list  of  original  proprietors  of  the  town  of  Plymouth.  John  Pea- 
body owned  ten  acres  at  Blufish  in  the  Plymouth  Colony  in  1637. 
He  was  admitted  a freeman,  January  2,  1637-38,  and  with  William, 
his  son,  was  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  Bridgewater  in  1645. 
Pie  lived  in  Duxbury.  His  will  is  dated  July  16,  1649,  at  “ Dux- 
brock,  ” Plymouth  Colony,  and  proved  at  Boston,  April  27,  1667, 
but  recorded  at  Plymouth.  He  died  at  Bridgewater  in  1667,  aged 
seventy-seven  years.  He  married  Isabel,  surname  unknown,  who 
survived  him.  Children : 1.  Thomas,  mentioned  in  the  will  in  1667. 
2.  Francis,  born  in  1614.  3.  William,  of  whom  further.  4.  Annis, 
(Agnes),  married  John  Rouse  who  was,  with  William  Peabody,  one 
of  the  original  proprietors  of  Little  Compton,  originally  Seaconet. 

(II)  William  Peabody  (also  given  Pabodie)  was  born  in  1619, 
and  came  to  New  England  probably  in  1635  with  his  father,  John 
Peabody,  and  he  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  original  proprietors  of 
Plymouth  Colony.  He  was  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of 
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Bridgewater  in  1645.  He  married  Elizabeth  Alden,  and  they  lived 
at  Little  Compton,  Rhode  Island.  Elizabeth  (Alden)  Peabody  died 
at  Little  Compton,  Rhode  Island,  May  31,  1717,  in  the  ninety-third 
or  ninety-fourth  year  of  her  age.  (See  Alden  II.)  Children,  born 
at  Duxbury,  Plymouth  Colony:  1.  John,  born  October  4,  1645,  died 
November  17,  1669.  2.  Elizabeth,  born  April  24,  1647 ; married 

John  Rogers.  3.  Mary,  born  August  7, 1648;  married,  November  16, 
1669,  Edward  Southworth,  son  of  Constant  and  Elizabeth  (Collier) 
Southworth.  4.  Mercy,  born  January  2,  1649-50.  5.  Martha,  twin, 
born  January  2,  1649-50;  married  Samuel  Seabury.  6.  Priscilla, 
born  January  15,  1653.  7.  Sarah,  born  August  7,  1656,  died  August 
27,  1740;  married  (first)  John  Coe,  and  (second)  Caesar  Church. 
8.  Ruth,  born  June  17,  1658.  9.  Rebecca,  born  October  15,  1660, 
died  December  3,  1702 ; married  William  Southworth.  10.  Hannah, 
born  October  15,  1662;  married,  October  2,  1683,  Samuel  Bartlett. 
11.  William,  of  whom  forward.  12.  Lydia,  born  April  3,  1667 ; mar- 
ried Daniel  Grinnell. 

(III)  William  (2)  Peabody  (also  given  Pabodie),  eleventh  of 
the  twelve  children  (two  sons,  ten  daughters)  of  William  and  Eliza- 
beth (Alden)  Peabody,  was  born  at  Duxbury,  Plymouth  Colony, 
Massachusetts,  November  24,  1664,  and  died  at  Little  Compton, 
September  17,  1744.  He  married  (first)  Judith,  surname  unknown, 
born  in  1669,  died  July  26,  1714;  (second)  Elizabeth,  surname  un- 
known; (third)  Mrs.  Mary  (Morgan)  Starr.  To  him  were  born 
the  following  children,  the  first  eight  by  first  marriage:  1.  Eliza- 
beth, of  whom  forward.  2.  John,  born  February  7,  1700.  3.  Wil- 
liam, born  February  21,  1702.  4.  Rebecca,  born  February  29,  1704. 
5.  Priscilla,  born  March  4,  1706.  6.  Judith,  born  January  23,  1708. 
7.  Joseph,  born  July  26,  1710.  8.  Mary,  born  April  4,  1712.  By 
second  marriage:  9.  Benjamin,  born  November  25,  1717. 

(IV)  Elizabeth  Peabody  (or  Pabodie),  eldest  of  the  eight  chil- 
dren of  William  (2)  and  Judith  Peabody,  was  born  at  Little  Comp- 
ton, April  10,  1698.  She  married,  May  9,  1716,  Edward  (3)  Gray, 
a son  of  Edward  (2)  Gray.  (See  Gray  III.) 

References  : Burke’s : “General  Armory” ; Burke’s  “Dormant  and  Extinct  Peer- 
ages”; Matthews:  “American  Armoury”;  Rietstap’s:  “Armorial  General”;  Fairbairn’s: 
“Crests”;  Bardsley’s:  “English  and  Welsh  Surnames”;  Lower’s:  “Surnames”;  Harri- 
son’s: “Surnames  of  the  United  Kingdom”;  Pelletreau’s : “American  Families  of  His- 
toric Lineage”  (Vol.  I,  Long  Island);  “Early  Settlers  of  Kings  County,  New  York”; 
Kings  County  Census  of  1790;  Savage’s:  “Genealogical  Dictionary”;  Pope’s:  “Pioneers 
of  Massachusetts”;  Powers:  “Early  Settlers  of  Sangamon  County,  Illinois”;  Munsell’s: 
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“Collections  in  History  of  Albany,  New  York”;  Fernow’s:  “Records  of  Niew  Amster- 
dam”; Thomas’:  “Dictionary  of  Biography”;  Talcott’s:  “New  York  and  New  England 
Families”;  “Records  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Hackensack”  (Vol.  I) ; Drake’s: 
“Old  Landmarks  and  Historic  Personages  of  Boston”;  Summer’s:  “History  of  East 
Boston”;  Austin’s:  “160  Allied  Families”;  Poole’s:  “Index”;  Hinman’s : “Early  Puri- 
tan Settlers  of  Connecticut”;  “American  Ancestry”  (Vol.  I,  Vol.  II);  “American  Her- 
aldica” ; Burke’s : “Genealogical  History  of  the  Colonial  Gentry” ; Cutter’s : “Genealogi- 
cal and  Personal  Memoirs”  (Vol.  IV)  ; Rhoade’s:  “Colonial  Families  of  the  U.  S.  A.”; 
“Essex  Antiquarian”  (Vols.  11-12) ; Boston  Marriage  Records;  Winsor’s:  “Memorial 
History  of  Boston”;  Massachusetts  Local  History;  Bridgeman’s:  “Pilgrims  of  Bos- 
ton”; Cranford’s:  “Romantic  Days  in  Old  Boston”;  Freeman’s:  “Historic  Towns”; 
Brewster’s:  “Rambles  About  Portsmouth”;  “The  Aristocracy  of  Boston”;  Flint’s: 
“Peter’s  Lineage”  (pp.  56-58);  Emory:  “Colonial  Families”;  “National  Cyclopedia  of 
American  Biography”;  State  and  Town  Records;  Howland  Genealogy;  Barnstable 
Families;  Visitation  of  Devonshire  (1620,  vol.  VI);  Carpenter  Family  in  America; 
Morse’s:  “General  Register  of  Descendants  of  General  Puritans”  (Vol.  Ill);  Foster’s: 
“Pedigrees  of  the  County  Families  of  Yorkshire”  (Vol.  I) ; “The  Genealogist,”  new 
series  (Vol.  XVII,  pp.  56-13);  Harma’s : “The  Scotch-Irish” ; Boston  Report  of  the 
Record  Commissioners  (Vols.  24,  28,  30);  Vital  Records  of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts; 
Notes  and  Queries  (7th  Series,  Vol.  IX) ; New  England  History  and  General  Register 
(Vols.  13,  17,  47) ; Mayflower  Descendants  (Vols.  3-20)  ; Massachusetts  Soldiers  and 
Sailors;  Holton’s:  “Winslow  Memorial”  (Vols.  I and  II);  Savage’s:  “General  Dic- 
tionary of  Early  Settlers”;  Freeman’s:  “Cape  Cod”  (Vol.  II);  Arnold  Vital  Records 
(Rhode  Island,  Vol.  IV);  Molyneux  Genealogy;  Ames:  “The  Mayflower  and  Her 
Log”;  Peabody’s:  “Peabody  Genealogy”;  Family  Data. 
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“OLD  HICKORY”  IN  1925 

There  is  small  cause  for  wonder  that  our  great  historical 
figures  have  come  down  to  us  in  distorted  shapes,  with  virtues  in- 
tensified and  faults  magnified  by  the  pens  of  inexact  writers  and  the 
repetitions  of  what  Theodore  Roosevelt  called  “back-door  his- 
torians.” To  the  lover  of  true  history  and  accurate  biography  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made,  in  volumes  and  periodicals  devoted 
to  historical  studies,  to  give  a clear,  honest,  and  dispassionate 
analysis  of  the  facts  in  the  lives  (in  word  and  deed  and,  from  the 
latter,  in  thought)  of  our  national  figures  of  the  past,  have  been  a 
source  of  deep  satisfaction.  The  one  discouraging  aspect  of  this 
heartening  work  has  been  the  small  proportion  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people  reached  through  the  medium  of  books  and  magazines 
of  this  class. 

In  the  July  25th  issue  of  the  “Saturday  Evening  Post”  for 
the  current  year  there  is  an  article  entitled  “Jackson  and  His  Be- 
loved Rachel,”  by  John  Trotwood  Moore.  For  two  reasons  it  is 
most  welcome.  First,  the  reputation  and  talent  of  the  author,  who 
is  director  of  the  department  of  libraries,  archives,  and  history  of 
the  Tennessee  State  Library,  and  an  author  noted  both  for  his- 
torical and  creative  work;  second,  the  popularity,  standing,  and 
immense  circulation  of  this  best  known  of  the  Curtis  publications. 
It  seems  almost  inevitable  that  this  glimpse  of  the  true  Jackson 
will  be  had  by  thousands  whose  mental  picture  of  this  splendid 
figure  was  one  which  failed  to  impress  with  the  staunchness  of  his 
character,  the  depth  of  his  manhood,  the  abundance  of  his  virtues. 

Mr.  Moore  early  in  his  story  (for  it  is  that  most  enjoyable  of 
all  narratives,  a true  story  interestingly  told)  challenges  his  read- 
ers in  this  manner: 

Which  Jackson  shall  we  have— the  high-spirited,  rollicking, 
sport-loving  orphan  of  fifteen  to  seventeen,  who  never  had  a suit 
of  store  clothes  until  he  inherited  a small  patrimony  after  his 
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mother  died,  seeking  life  and  adventure  in  the  aristocratic  old  town 
of  Charleston,  aping  the  manners  and  dress  of  the  young  bloods 
there,  with  some  drinking,  a bit  of  swaggering,  some  oaths  to  pro- 
claim his  manhood,  and  the  ambition  of  his  life  to  meet  some  villain 
on  the  field  of  honor  and  own  the  fastest  race  horse  in  the  world, 
or  the  cool,  steel-couraged  winner  of  battles,  savage  or  Briton ; the 
iron-fisted  general  who  maintained  discipline  and  order  and  won 
his  battles  by  shooting  traitors  and  deserters,  as  well  as  the 
enemy;  the  wise,  unflinching,  stubborn  Puritan-moraled  old  man  of 
the  White  House,  in  his  fierce  fight  for  the  two  great  things  forever 
settled  by  this,  the  first  President  of  the  plain  common  folks  of  all 
America— no  autocracy  of  wealth,  no  dissolving  of  the  Union? 

Taking  up  his  marriage,  Mr.  Moore  gives  incontrovertible 
facts  of  the  circumstances  of  Rachel  (Donelson)  Robard’s  divorce, 
marriage,  and  remarriage,  and  with  deft  and  sympathetic  touch 
carries  into  his  narrative  the  atmosphere  of  mutual  dependence, 
confidence  and  loving  tenderness  that  pervaded  their  home.  He 
closes  with  Rachel  Jackson’s  death,  and  writes: 

He  buried  her  in  the  garden,  a broken-hearted  old  man.  The 
light  of  his  soul  was  out.  The  White  House  was  to  him  an  empty 
place  in  which  he  would  do  his  great  duty  as  he  saw  it  and  come 
speedily  back  to  her.  . . . 

The  heart  that  never  had  quailed  before  savage  or  Briton,  that 
Dickinson  could  not  shoot  out,  broke  before  that  grave. 
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